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In  the  following  work  I  hate  introduced 
Mr.  Hunrte's  epiftolary  correfpondence  into 
the  narrative,  inftead  of  relegating  it  to  the 
appendix.  The  letters  of  a  man,  eminent  for 
his  learning  and  talents,  form  an  interefting 
part  of  his  biography ;  yet,  when  a  colIe£tion 
of  them  is  given  without  any  conneding 
detail,  every  one  mu(l  feel,  that  their  TaJoe  is 
confiderably  diminifhed  :  few  indeed  have 
perfevcrance  to  penife  them.  By  the  plan  I 
have  adopted,  the  volume  dill  remains  the 
fame  in  point  of  fize;  but  the  reader  be- 
comes progreflively  acquainted  with  the  lite- 
rary connections  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  habits  of 
him  and  his  friends,  and  numberlefs  traits  in 
their  characters,  which  could  not  be  eafily  or 
advantageoufly  comprefled  into  hiftory. 
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In  the  biographical  fketch^  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Hume  previous  to  his  deaths  and  inti- 
tled  My  own  Life^  he  has  pafTed  over  un- 
noticed two  very  important  incidents.  The 
firft  of  thefe  is  the  complaint  prefented  to  the 
General  Afferably  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
agalnft  the  metaphyfical  writings  of  our  au- 
thor and  Lord  Karnes ;  an  occurrence  which 
derives,  additional  importance  from  a  late  dif- 
cuflion  of  ^  like  nature  before  that  venerable 
body.  The  other  is  the  difpute  between  him 
and  RoufTeau,  which  it  was  the  more  necef- 
fary  to  relate  at  confiderable  length,  as  an 
opinion,  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Hume,  prevailed 
very  generally,  and  even  flill  prevails,  among 
the  literati  in  foreign  countries.  A  fentiment 
of  delicacy  feems  to  have  reftrained  him 
from  alluding  to  thefe  tranfa£tions,  but  fuch 
a  motive  cannot  influence  a  ftranger;  and  a 
fimilar  omiflion  in  a  Life  of  Mr.  Hume, 
written  by  another  perfon,  would  certainly 
render  the  work  very  imperfed. 
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Belhaven  Barracks,  Dunbar, 
March  i|  1807. 
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David  HUME,  the  fccond  fon  of  Jofcph 
Hume,  Efq,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  26th , 
of  April,  O.  S.  17x1.  His  ancellors,  for  ieveral 
generations,  had  been  proprietors  of  a  fmall 
eft  ate  called  Ninewells,  lying  on  the  river  Whit- 
water,  about  five  miles  to  the  eaft:  of  Dunfe,  in 
the  county  of  Berwick ;  and  this  eftate  is  ftill  en- 
joyed by  their  pofterity.  At  a  fhort  diftance  from 
Ninewells,  ftands  the  maniion-houfe  of  Karnes^ 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Henry  Home,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Karnes,  officially  afTumed 
by  him  as  a  lord  of  feflion,  or  judge  of  the 
fupreme  court  of  juftice  in  Scotland,  is  fo  well 
known  in  the  rq>ublic  of  leUers,  as  a  pUlofophcr^ 

B  a  lawyer. 
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a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  tafte.  His  lordfhip  was 
the  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  our 
hiftorian. 

The  family  name  of  Hume's  mother  was  Fal- 
coner. She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  David  Fal- 
coner, who  was  appointed  a  lord  of  feflion,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Newton,  on  the  1 1  th  of  June 
1676,  and  fix  years  afterwards  raifed  to  the  chair 
of  prefident  of  that  court.  Sir  David  died  in  1 685, 
and  was  fucceeded  in  his  office  by  Sir  George 
Lockhart  of  Carnwath.  Jhe  title  of  Lord  Hal- 
kerfton  devolved  by  fucceflion  on  his  eldeft  fon ; 
and  it  may  alfo  be  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Hume's 
father  claimed  his  defcent  from  the  noble  family 
of  Home  *  :  a  circumftance  which  derives  its  im- 
portance folely  from  the  family  pride,  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  from  the  vanity  of  our  author, 
who,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  valued 
himfelf  not  a  little  on  this  double  conne£Uon  with 
nobility. 

It  is  a  common  pra£lrce  with  biographers  to 
pu(h  their  refearches,  with  much  avidity  and  per- 
feverance,  into  the  earlier  periods  of  the  lives  of 
thofe  whofe  tranfaftions  they  relate.  This  induftry 
may,  perhaps,  be  occafionally  rewarded  by  the 
difcovery  of  fome  fortuitous   incident  worthy  of 

•  The  family  of  Nincwells  fccm,  from  our  author's  laft  will 
and  tcftamcnt,  to  have  fpelt  the  name  Borne  inftead  of  Ifume  z 
but  as  David  was  remarkably  pertinacious  in  writing  hit  name 
Hume^  hit  relations  have  iince  followed  his  example. 
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bdng  commemorated ;  but  it  is  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  maturer  age  to  record  the  frivolities  of 
childhood.  The  juvenile  years  of  Hume  were  not 
marked  by  any  thing  which  can  attrad  our 
notice.  His  father  died  while  our  hiftorian  was 
an  infant,  and  left  the  care  of  him,  his  elder 
brother  Jofeph,  and  fifter  Catharine,  to  their  mo- 
ther, who,  although  dill  in  the  bloom  of  life,  de-^ 
voted  herfelf  to  the  education  of  her  children  with 
a  laudable  aiTiduity. 

Under  this  maternal  fuperintendence,  aided  by 
the  inftruftion  which  a  country  fchool  could  afford, 
Hume  fpent  his  firft  years*  If  he  had,  on  attain- 
ing manhood,  cultivated  poetry  with  fuccefs,  in- 
ftead  of  attaching  himfelf  to  the  feverer  ftudies  of 
the  philofophical  hiftorian,  a  credulous  biographer, 
yielding  to  the  furmifes  of  fancy,  would  have 
traced  a  final  caufe  to  the  fequeftered  fcene  of  our 
author's  youthful  days ;  for  the  pleafures  of  Ar- 
cadia were  not  unknown  to  the  country  fur- 
rounding  Ninewells,  notwithftanding  the  fterility 
to  which  it  had  been  condemned  according  to 
the  fate  of  thofe  trafts  of  land  which  border 
hoftile  ftates.  The  valley  and  the  mountain's  fide 
ftill  refounded  with  the  notes  of  the  fhepherd's 
pipe:  every  ftreamlet  was  immortalized  in  our 
national  fongs  ;  and  every  height  and  every  heath 
had  been  the  fcene  of  battle  between  the  armies 
of  the  two  rival  kingdoms,  or  of  the  more  fan- 
guinary  exploits  of  the  lawlefs  marauders. 
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^  LITE   AND  AViaTIKGS 

After  the  preparatory   Irqdiments   of  a  fchc^ol 

TOucation,  Hume  Waa  removed  to  the  college  of 

^dmburgh ;  but  our  gleaiiings  refpcfting  his  ear- 

^'cr  years  are  particularly /fcanty  *.     From  the  early 

^.peanuftcc  of  his  mclinadon  to  letters,  his  friends 

^^^Te  iadUced  to  form  an  opinion,  that  the  law 

^ould  be  an  eligible  profeffion  for  him.     We  are 

uncertain  whether  he  ferved  an  apprenticefhip  with 

^^  attorney,  or  confined  himfelf  to  the  profecution. 

^f  his  ftudies  at  the  law  clafles  in  the  univerfity ; 

but,  indefatigable  as  his  induftry  was,  even  to  the 

"very  clofe  of  his  life,  in  all  matters  conne£ted  with 

literature,  his  diAike  to  the  law  as  a  vocation,  or 

civil  employment,  daily  increafed.     He  himfelf  tells 

us,  that  hq  felt  an  infuperable  averfion  from  ^very 

thing,  except  the  purfuits  of  philofophy  and  gene« 

ral  learning;    and  while,  fays  he^   ^*  my  friends 

fancied   I  wa^  poring   upon  Voet  and  Vinnius, 

Cicero  and  Vjrgil  were  the  authors  whiclf  (whom) 

I  was  fecretly  devouring  f/' 

.'   ■    *    • 
The  law  is,  perhaps,  the  only  profeffion  which 

affords  to  thofe  who  clofely  apply  to  it  a  kind  of 

*  In  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  fill  tip  any  chafm  in  this 
narrtttvey  I  appHed  to  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Hume«  and  was 
told 9  that  if  the  work  was,  to  advance  his  fame,  and  a  copy  of 
the  mapttfcript  furaifhed  to  the  family,  the  information  wanted 
would,  perhaps^  be  fupplied.  With  fuch  conditions  I  refufed 
compliance,  chufing  rather  to  remain  fatisfied  with  the  little 
I  had  otherwife  obtained,  than  to  fetter  my  fcfitiments,  and 
fubjed  myfelf  to  fo  laborious  a  ta/k,  in  leturn  for  w4>at  wa» 
probably  of  little  importance. 

f  See  My  Own  Lift,  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  the 
Hiftory  of  England. 
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cettainty  of  acquiring  wealth.  Yet  it  niay  be 
leafily  conceived,  why  a  young  mind,  uninfluenced 
by  pecuniary  confiderations,  fhould  ardently  feek 
to  efcape  from  the  tirefome  drudgery  of  perufing 
fpecial  cafes  and  precedents,  to  purfuits  of  a  lefs 
difagreeable  nature.  It  will  not,  however,  be  fo 
readily  granted,  that  the  Juftinian  code,  the  fource 
of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  ancient,  polity  of 
European  nations,  ihould  be  contemned,  in  behalf 
of  any  poetry  which  ever  emanated  from  Rome. 
Among  men  of  letters  a  faihion  ha$  long  prevailed 
of  decrying  the  writings  of  civiliansy  the  ufual 
magnitude  of  whofe  works  h  cetrtainly  ^nbt  cal- 
culated to:  render  rhem  inviting.  This  fcorn  they 
inconfiderately  endeavour  to  extend  to  the  Cor'" 
pus  Jurif  itfelf,  the  influence  of  which .  in  pro* 
moting  the  advancement  of  "civih'zation  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  fairly  appreciated.  To  the 
pages  of  that  immortal  colledion,  mankind  were 
chiefly  indebted  for  thofe  delicate  and  logical 
diftinftions  bf  right  and  wrong,  and  thofe  inva- 
luable maxims  of  diflributive  juRice,  which  ame* 
liorated  the  condition,  of  the  inferior  ranks  iii 
fociety,  and  oppofed  a  barrier  to  the  baneful  eflfefts 
of  feudal  mltitutions,  during  the  barbarifm  and 
violence  of  the  middle  ages. 

II  is  probable,  that  the  mere  circumftance  of 
dire£ting  his  attention,  although  in  a  fuperficial 
degree,  to  the  Roman  code  and  the  municipal  laws 
of  his  own  country,  gave  a  flight  bias  to  his  fludies, 
i^hich,  being  ,ieconded  by  favourable  events,  fug^ 

B3  gefted. 
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gefted,  at  a  future  period,  the  projeft  of  compiling 
his  Hiftory :  a  talk  which  he  undertook,  not  from 
a  wifli  to  detail  battles,  and  exhibit  a  tedious  fuo- 
ceflion  of  political  broils,  but  for  the  more  digni- 
fied purpofe  of  tracing  the  progrefs  of  legiflation 
and  civility. 

As  Hume  was  a  younger  brother,  his  patri- 
mony, according  to  the  cuftom  of  his  country,  was 
very  flender  j-  and  this,  combined  with  his  difm- 
cUnation  to  the  bufinefs  of  a  lawyer,  and  the  repre- 
fentations  of  his  friends,  induced  him  to  repair  to 
Briftol  in  1734,  with  a  defign  to  engage  in  the 
commercial  line.  He  carried  with  him  letters  of 
recommendation  to  feveral  eminent  merchants  of 
that  city ;  but  from  his  confirmed  love  of  litera* 
ture,  or  fome  other  caufe  now  unknown,  he  found 
himfelf,  in  a  few  months,  totally  unequal  to  the 
buftle  incident  to  his  new  fituation.  He  therefore 
abandoned  it,  and  went  to  France. 

His  motive  for  this  journey,  as  he  himfelf  in- 
forms us,  was  to  profecute  his  ftudies  in  a  rural 
retreat;  but  that  was  an  objeft  which  he  might 
have  attained  mor^  readily  and  completely  by  con- 
tinuing in  his  own  country.  It  is  believed,  that  he 
did  not  chufe  to  return  to  Nineweils,  as  his  rela- 
tions mud,  by  this  time,  have  regarded  him  as 
young  man,  whofe  habits  of  indolence  were  repul- 
five  to  all  their  exertions  in  his  behalf.  The  cheap- 
liefs  of  living  in  France  fuited  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
fortune  he  inherited ;  and  this  feems  to  have  been, 

if 
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if  not  the  inducement,  at  leaft  the  excufe  fiDt  his 
retiring  into  that  country.  Hume  was,  at  an  early 
period,  fenfible  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  income 
to  fupport  the  eafy  enjoyments  of  a  literary  life; 
and  he,  at  the  fame  time,  formed  a  refolution  to 
remedy  this  misfortune,  as  far  as  he  was  able. 
After  mentioning  his  journey  to  France,  he  adds, 
in  the  biographical  Iketch  formerly  alluded  to,— 
I  there  laid  that  plan  of  life,  which  I  have  fteadily 
and  fuccefsfully  purfued.  I  refolved  to  make  a 
very  rigid  frugality  fupply  my  deficiency  of  for- 
tune, to  maintain  unimpaired  my  independency, 
and  to  regard  eveiy  objefl:  as  contemptible,  ex- 
cept the  improvement  of  my  talents  in  literature/* 
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On  his  arrival  in  France,  he  eftabliflied  his  re- 
fidence  at  Rheims,  but  foon  afterwards  removed  to 
La  Fleche  in  Anjou.  During  his  abode  there,  he 
completed  his  Treatife  on  Human  Nature,  the  plan 
of  which  he  had  formed  while  at  the  Univerfity  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  after  fpending  three  years  in  thefe 
agreeable  labours,  and  acquiring  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don in  1737.  In  the  end  of  the  following  year  he 
printed  and  publiflied,  in  oftavo,  the  two  firft  vo- 
lumes of  his  work  under  the  title  of  A  Treatise 
OF  (on)  Human  Nature  :  being  7m  Attempt  to  in^ 
iroduce  the  experimental  Method  of  Reafoning  into 
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*  This  work  bears  the  year  1739  in  the  imprint.     It  may 
be  neceflary  to  apprifc  the  reader,  that  bookfellers  generally  fet 
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The  firft  volume  of  this  performance  treats  of 
the  Underftandingy  and  the  fecond  of  the  Paflions. 
From  a  diffidence  in  his  own  abilities,  or  from  a 
wifh  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  public  before  he 
acknowledged  himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  the  work, 
at  was  publiflied  without  his  name.  The  third 
volume,  which  comprifes  the  fubjeft  of  Morals^  did 
not  appear  until  the  year  1 740.  It  was  fold  by  a 
different  bookfellerj  a  circumftance  owing  proba« 
bly  to  the  difcouraging  reception  of  the  two  firft. 
Annexed  to  the  lad  volume  is  An  Appendix, 
wherein  fame  paffages  of  the  foregoing  volumes  are 
iUu/irated  and  explained. 

Mr.  Hume,  it  has  been  dated,  formed  the  plan 
of  his  Treatife,  while  he  was  at  college ;  and  al- 
though, from  the  very  imperfed  manner  in  which 
it  was  executed,  a  fevere  critic  might  be  inclined 
to  condemn  the  prefumption  of  a  flripling  in  thus 
venturing  to  enter  the  lifts  with  a  formidable  body 
of  metaphyficians,  whofe  elaborate  works  were  the 
matured  produdions  of  advanced  life,  it  muft  be 
confefled,  that  the  boldnefs  of  the  undertaking  was 
worthy  of  the  future  reputation  of  the  author. 
That  a  lad  of  only  twenty-fcven  years  of  age  fhould 
fiail  in  accomplifliing  a  tafk,  which  had  baffled  the 
labours  of  fo  many  phiiofophers,  eminent  for  their 
erudition  and  fagacity,  cannot  excite  furprife.     It 

down  the  enfuing  year  in  the  title-pages  of  all  books  ready  for 
fale  in  or  after  the  month  of  November.  Hence  a  work  a£lu- 
ally  printed  during  that  month  in  the  year  1738,  will  bear,  in 
the  imprint,  the  date  of  1739. 

would 
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would  indeed  have  been  a  rare  inftance  of  early 
precocity,  if  he  had  fucceeded  in  a  branch  of  fci- 
ence  in  which  even  the  primary  rules  of  inveftii 
gation  have  not  yet  been  fatisfa^orily  fettled. 

On  the  fate  of  this  performance  our  author  is 
extremely  candid.  **  Never  literary  attempt,"  fays 
he,  •*  was  more  unfortunate  than  my  Treatife  on 
Human  Nature.  It  fell  dead-born  (ftill-bom) 
from  the  prefs,  without  reaching  fuch  diftinftion, 
as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the  zealots." 


C4 


C« 


In  reviewing  this  firft  effay  of  Mr.  Hume's 
talents^  and  inquiring  whether  the  negle£t  it  ezpe* 
rienced  was  warrantable  on  the  part  of  thofe  literati 
who  intereft  themfelves  in  metaphyfical  difcuffions, 
it  is  neceflary  to  premife,  that  he  afterwards  melted 
down  his  Treatife  into  two  other  tracts,  which  he 
fuccefEvely  pubUflied.  To  a  new  edition  of  thefe 
he  prefixed  an  advertifement,  in  which,  after  allud- 
ing to  the  early  period  of  life  when  he  wrote  and 
publiflied  his  Treatife  on  Human  Nature,  he  m* 
forms  us,  that,  not  finding  his  work  fuccefsful,  he 
was  fenfible  of  his  error  in  going  too  foon  to  prefs. 
Under  this  impreffion  he  thought  proper  to  new- 
model  the  whole,  and  in  doing  fo  to  correfik  fome 
negligences  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  his  former 
reafoning,  and  particularly  the  inaccuracies  in  his 
language.  He  complains,  that  fcveral  writers,  who 
had  honoured  his  philofophical  tenets  with  anfwers, 
had  direded  all  their  efforts  againft  his  juvenile 
and   anonymous  produdion,  and  affected    to  tri* 
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umph  in  their  imaginary  advantages.  This  con*- 
-du^  he  condemns  as  inconfiftent  with  candour 
and  fair-dealing,  and  as  a  flriking  inftance  of  the 
polemical  artifices,  which  a  bigoted  zeal  thinks  itfelf 
warranted  to  employ.  He  concludes  with  dcfiring, 
that  his  two  laft  trafts  only  fliall  hereafter  be  re- 
garded as  containing  his  philofophical  fentiments 
and  principles. 

Thefe  expreflions  are  obviouily  didated  by 
peeviftmefs ;  for  as  ten  years  elapfed  between  the 
publication  of  his  unfortunate  Treatife  on  Human 
Nature^  and  the  Enquiry  concerning  the  Human  Un- 
^erjianding  ;  and  as  the  Enquiry  concerning  Morals 
did^  not  appear  until  three  years  afterwards,  how 
was  it  poflible  for  writers,  who  animadverted  on  his 
dodrines,  to  notice,  during  the  intervening  period, 
any  other  than  thofe  in  the  Treatife,  which  was 
the  only  performance  in  exiftence  ? — And  did  not 
Mr.  Hume  himfelf,  by  redrafting  that  work,  and 
fo  amply  curtailing  it,  virtually  acknowledge  that 
the  metaphyfical  opinions  it  contained  were  unten- 
able ?  In  his  Enquiries,  he  did  not  even  allude 
to  any  former  work  by  him  on  the  fubjeft :  he  did 
not  intimate  an  adherence  to,  or  retraflion  of  for- 
mer fentiments  ;  but  left  every  one,  acquainted 
with  his  firft  performance,  to  conclude,  that  the 
two  laft  produdtions  were  merely  fupplementary  to 
it.  The  reprehenfion,  therefore,  which  he  beftowed 
on  his  opponents,  was  unjuft ;  and  the  vaguenefs 
of  his  language  does  not  authorife  us  to  fuppofe, 
that  his  cenfure  was  intended  to  apply  to  authors 
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whofe  writings  were  pofterior  to  the  appearance  of 
his  two  lad  mentioned  trades,  but  who  difregarded 
the  amendments  they  contained,  and  recurred  to 
the  firft  incorrefi:  and  defedlive  treatife.  In  fine, 
until  Mr.  Hume  announced  the  wi(h  expreiTed  in 
the  concluding  fentence  of  the  advertifement,  blame 
was  not  imputable  to  a  controverfialift,  who  was 
left  at  liberty  to  refer  to  any  of  our  author's  works 
indifcriminately,  for  opinions  which  he  had  not 
publickly  conlradi£ted« 

It  muft  alfo  be  confefled,  that  fomething  like 
uncandid  obftinacy  appears  in  the  language  of  this 
advertifement  by  Mn  Hume.  The  faults  in  his 
treatife,  as  will  afterwards  be  fliewn,  were  numerous 
and  grofs ;  and  his  fubfequent  corrections  of  them 
were  important,  or  rather  confifted  in  a  prudent 
and  very  general  abandonment  or  omiflion  of  his 
prior  opinions.  Yet,  inftead  of  applying  to  thefe 
the  term  errors^  he  employs  the  foftened  expref- 
fion  of  fome  negligences  ;  and  thus  betmys  a  ftub- 
born  refufal  to  acknowledge  the  very  miftakes 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  reflify. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  events  by  a 
prolonged  criticilm  on  Mr.  Hume's  philofophical 
dodrines,  our  remarks  on  them  are  poftponed  to 
the  latter  part  of  this  work ;  and  in  thefe  it  will  be 
feduloufiy  avoided  to  reprefent  any  tenets  in  the 
Treatife  as  his  final  and  approved  fentiments,  unlefs 
they  have  been  retained  by  him  in  his  two  fub- 
fequent publications.     And  here  we  will  be  par* 
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doned  for  obfervlng,  that  a  diftinguUhed  philofophcr 
and    biographer  his  quoted  liberally   froia   Mr. 
Hume's  TreatUe  6n  Human  Nature,  without  put- 
ting the  reader  on  his  guard  as  to.  our  author's 
general  dereliftion  of  the  dodriaes  truintained  in 
that  work ;  but  this  is  to  be  afcribed  to  inadvert-. 
^ncy,  and  not  to  the  remoteft  view  .of  injuring.  Mr. 
Hume,  for  whom  the  erudite  metaphyficiail  alluded 
to  unifdrmiy  ihews  a  more  ardent  efteem*  than  we 
can  coincide  with  him  in  expreiling. 

In  eftimating  the  qualifications  necefiary  for  an 
undertaking  like  that  of  Mr.  Hume,  a  fuccinA 
lenumeradon  of  his  more  .  eminent  predecefibrsy 
whofe  labours  l^ve  illuAnited  this  important  branch 
of  general  fcieixce,  will  not,  it  i^  hoped,,  be  reckoned 
either  a  tirefoitve  ;or  an  unprofitable  digreffion. 

At  an  early  period  in  th^  hiftory  ;of  mankin^, 
the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind  began  to  engage 
the  attenibn  of  the  learned,  or,  to  fpeak  in  a 
Ayle  more  appropriate  to  a  rude  age,  the  attention 
of  thofe  men  who  were  more  intelligent  than  their 
contemporaries.  Among  the  various  branches  of 
the  fe£barian  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  the  Socratic 
was  the  moft  eminent ;  and  from  it  originated  the 
Academic  and  Peripatetic  fedts.  Flatb  and  Ariftotle, 
the  founders  of  thefe  two  fchools,  are  the  only 
ancient  authors,  whofe  writings  on  the  abftrufe 
fubjeft  of  metaphyfics  have  reached  modern  times  j 
and  from  the  puerile  fancies  with  which  they  are 
replete,  and  the  unintelligible  language  in  which 
/  they 
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tbey*  aw  cpnveyed,  it  would  not  have  been  an 
eflenrial  lofs  to  pofterity,  if  the  metaphyfical  worka 
of  thefe  philofophers  had  been  permitted  to  fink 
into  oblivSon.  From  Gi'eece,  philofopfay  migrated  to 
Rome ;:  for  credulity  itfeUF  muil  now  teafe  to  trace 
the  continuation  of  the  Italic  fchool  from  the  days 
of  Pythagoras,  to  the  flourifhbg  epoch  of  the 
republic. 

After  the  deftruftion  of  the  weftem  empire, 
Europe  feemed  to  revert  to  that  ftate  of  rudenrfs 
and  ignorance  from  which  the  labours  of  fo  many 
great  men  had  contributed  to  raife  it.  The  Chrif* 
(ian  fathers,'  ftrongly  attached  to  PlatotHTra,  which 
wa$  the  prevalent  fyfteih  during  theexiftence  of  the 
lower  empire,  confined  their  refearches  to  the  idle 
chimeras  of  myfticifm.  But  the  purer  fyftems  of 
former  times  found  refuge  among  a  people,  whofe 
warlike  habits  and  intolerant  religion  might  jufily 
have  been  confidered,  at  a  diftance,  a^  threatening 
their  inevitable  de(lru£tion«  Prior  to  the  efhiblilh* 
ment  of  Iflamifm  by  Mahomet,  and  for  fome  time 
after  it,,  philofophy  was  unknown  to  his  followers. 
With  the  commencement  of  the  Abaffidean  dynafty 
in  the  eighth  century,  the  light  of  fdence  began  to 
dawn  on  the  Moflem  nations.  Under  Ai-Mamon 
in  the  following  age,  learning  of  every  kind  was  cuU 
tivated  with  avidity.  Schools  were  inftituted,  and 
long  continued  to  flourifh  at  Bagdat,  Baflbrah,  and 
other  places.  The  benign  influence  of  knowledge 
was  extended,  with  the  Saracen  empire,  to  the 
weftem  realms ;  and  Rafi,  AverrSes,  and  Avicenna, 
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are  names  which  merit  the  refpeft  and  gratitude  of 
later  ages. 

On   the  extinftion  of  Alexandrian    Platonifm 
among  the  Pagans,  about  the  feventh  century,  we 
can  trace  its  remains  among  the  oriental  Chriftians 
^^y,  and  chiefly  among  the  monks,  in  whofe  com- 
^^unities  the  doftrines  of  Ariftotle  were  ftill  pre- 
ferved.     The  Peripatetic  philofophy  now  began  to 
Kvive,  and  from  the  recefs  of  the  cloifter  to  fpread 
through  the  caft.    This  was  principally  cfFefted  by 
the   labours  of  John  Damafcenus,  who  employed 
the  Ariftotelian  dogmas  in  aid  of  theology,  and 
who  may  not  improperly  be  confidered  as  the  har- 
binger of  the  fcholaftic  philofophy.     But  the  taflc 
of  diflfufing  it  fo  extenfively  as  to  enfure  its  per- 
manence, was  too  great  to  be  accomplifhed  by  an  in- 
dividual; and  after  his  time,  barbarifm  prevailed 
till  the  eighth  century,  when  learning,  encouraged 
by  the  attention  it  received  tinder  the  Emperor 
Michael,  irradiated  for  a  time  the  fetting  glories  of 
the  fucceifors  of  Conftantine. 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  during  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  Bede,  Rabanus,  Eginhard,  Eri- 
gena,  Abelard,  and  others,  flouriihed  in  the  weft. 
The  memorable  controverfy  between  the  Nominalifts 
and  Realifts,  which  engrofled  the  difcuflSons  of  the 
literary  world  in  the  following  ages,  fprung  from 
the  ledures  and  writings  of  Anfelm,  Berenger, 
Lanfranc,  Rofcelin,  and  their  contemporaries,  whofe 
lives  and  labours  were  unprofitably  wafted  in  dia- 
lectic 
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ledic  fubtleties.  Their  fyftems,  if  an  afTemblage 
of  ^incoherent  notions  can  deferve  that  appellation^ 
were  compounded  of  opinions  derived  from  polemic 
dieology  and  the  Ariflotelian  philofophy  as  taiight 
by  the  Arabians.  Yet,  with  all  their  abfurdities, 
fome  of  their  leading  tenets  ftill  demand  our 
aflent ;  and  the  very  names  of  Nominalifts  and 
Realifts  were  epithets,  which  did  not  owe  their 
origin  to  the  farcaftic  fancy  of  opponents,  but 
adually  charaderifed  the  dogmas  they  inculcated. 

From  the  time  of  Rofcelinus  and  Peter  Abelard 
to  the  revival  of  letters,  we  find  the  fcholaftics 
divided  into  various  other  feds,  befides  the  more 
celebrated  branches  of  Nominalifts  and  Realifts, 
fuch  as  the  Albertifts,  Thomifts,  Scotifts,  Accamifts, 
&:c*  fo  termed  from  their  refpeftive  leaders. 
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We  now  enter  on  a  more  aufpicious  period. 
To  the  fall  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  empireJn  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  may  be  afcribed 
the  diffemination  of  the  Greek  language  in  the. 
weft,  and,  confequently,  the  introdufUon  of  a  tafte 
for  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  Attempts  were 
made  to  reftore  and  correfl:  the  fedbarian  meta-. 
phyfics  of  the  Grecian  fchools.  Poets  fatirized, 
and  learned  men  refuted,  the  dogmas  of  the  fcho- 
laftics, and  thus  paved  the  way  'for  the  refor- 
mation of  philofophy.  Under  the  patronage  of 
Cofino  di  Mecjici,  Jphn  Argyropulus  tiinflated 
Ariftotle's  Phyfics  and  Ethics,  and  added  com- 
mentaries.    On  th^fe^  he  read  ledlures  at  Rome 
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with  the  fandion  of  the  pope,  vrho  granted  him 
a  regular  falary.  Plato^  Epidietus,  and  other 
moralifts,  were  illuftrated  by  the  talents  of  Poli- 
tiaiu  Ariflotle,  however,  appears  to  have  ftill 
been  the  favourite  of  the  fcholan  His  Rhetoric 
s^nd  feveral  other  pieces  were  tranflatcd  by  Hermo- 
laus  Barbarus,  and  his  Categories,  with  Porphyry's 
Introdaftion,  by  Manettus,  a  Florentine,  who  wrote 
many  original  treatifes  on  mind,  the  univerfe,  truth, 
stnd  other  abftrufe  fubjefts.  His  Ethics  and  Poli- 
tics were  commented  on  by  Donatus  Acciailus,  a 
pupil  of  Argyropulus ;  and  his  traft  De  Anima  et 
Analjtica  Pojkriore  was  explained  by  Apollinaris 
OflFred.  Pletho  of  Conftantinople,  whofe  protraded 
life  extended  beyond  a  century,  was  a  keen  and 
induftrious  Hatonift.  The  dofirines  of  the  Acade- 
mic were  defended  by  BefTario,  bifhop  of  Nice, 
and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  but  lat- 
terly a  member  of  the  conclave  under  Eugenius  IV. 
Bdfario  is  knov^-n  as  the  obfcure  tranflator  of 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  the  Metaphyfic  of  Arif- 
totle,  and  that  erroneoufly  afcribed  to  Theophraftus. 
His  antagonift  was  George  Trapezuntius,  or  George 
of  Trcbizond,  who  tnmflated  part  of  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  and  taught  rhetoric  and 
philofophy  at  Venice  and  at  Rome.  Paleologus, 
Francifcus  Philelphuy,  Georgius  Scholarius,  Theo- 
dore Gaza,  Marfilius  Ficinus,  Laurentius  Valla, 
and  other  eminent  literati,  adorned  the  court  and 
times  cf  the  Medici,  who  could  alfo  boaft  of  a 
Dante,  a  Petrarch,  a  Boccace,  and  an  Aretin. 
The  literature  of  thefe  times  has  been  lately  de- 
veloped 
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Teloped  and  illaftrated  by  Mr.  Rofcoe  and  other 
writers,  with  much  perfeverance  of  refearch,  ele- 
gance of  ityle,  and  claflic  eruditiom 

The  reformation  of  religion,  by  ftimulating  the 
zeal,  and  calling  into  aftion  the  talents  of  the 
learned,  formed  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  hiftory 
of  literature  and  philofophy.  Erafmus,  Vives, 
Nizolius,  and  other  fatirifts,  expofed  to  ridicule 
the  dogmatifm  of  the  fcholaftics.  Luther,  Me- 
landthon,  Faber,  Agricola,  the  indefatigable  Came- 
rarius,  and  their  contemporaries,  laboured  with 
affiduity  to  correft  metaphyfical  errors.  It  is 
ftrange,  that  the  chimeras  and  confufed  jargon  of 
both  the  Stoic  and  Peripatetic  philofophy  ftiould 
have  (till  maintained  a  ftrong  footing  in  the  fchools. 
In  faft,  the  literati  of  that  age  were  fo  wedded  to 
antiquity,  that  they  revived  the  different  Grecian 
kdtSy  and  ranged  themfelves  under  the  flandards 
of  the  ancient  mafters.  Picus,  who  had  formed 
an  uncouth  mixture  of  the  Cabbaliflic  dodlrines 
and  the  tenets  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Reuchlin,  Venetus,  Agrippa,  and  Henry 
More.  On  the  contrary,  Patricius,  Gale,  Gud- 
worth,  and  others,  rejcding  the  notions  of  the 
myftics,  endeavoured  to  reftore  Alexandrian  PUi- 
tonifm.  Honoratus  Faber,  who  has  been  already 
n[ientioned,  Lobkowitz  of  Madrid,  and  Ricciolus 
the  Athenian  Jefuit,  taught  a  compound  fyftem  of 
Ariftotelian  and  fcholaftic  philofophy;  while  the 
purer  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetic  were  prelefted 
OB  by   Gaza,  George  Trapei^untius,-  Scholarius', 

*    G    '  Melandlhon, 
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Melanfthon,  Niphus  of  Calabria,  Pomponatus 
of  Mantua,  his  pupil  Simon  Porta,  and  So- 
nerus  of  Nuremburg,  the  follower  of  Galen  in 
Kiedicine,  and  the  zealous  advocate  of  Socinian- 
wn.  Ariftotle  alfo  found  an  able  partizan  in  Her- 
ttiannus  Conrmgius,  who  was  one  of  the  moft 
illuftrious  ornaments  of  the  German  fchools,  and 
to  whofe  prolific  pen  the  world  owed  a  divei*fity 
of  trafts  in  theology,  medicine,  law,  policy,  and 
philofoph]^.  He  was  a  violent  opponent  of  th6 
Cartefian  fyftem. 

If  we  had  not  indifputable  proofs  of  the  childifli 
veneration,  which  was  fo  long  and  univerfally  paid 
to  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  we  (hould  rejeft  the 
accounts  of  it  as  fabulous :  even  the  moft  devious 
fancy  could  not  have  furmifed  the  extent  and  force 
of  its  influence.  To  illuftrate  and  difFufe  it  feem 
to  have  been  the  folc  objeft  and  labour  of  the 
£:holar ;  and,  from  the  fubjoined  lift  of  commen- 
tators and  fcholiafts  on  the  writings  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic, an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  lamentable 
perverfion  of  genius,  and  the  extreme  wafte  of  toil 
and  of  time  beftowed  on  them.  It  is  not  meant, 
however,  to  give  a  complete  lift  :  their  number 
amounted,  perhaps,  to  fix  times  ais  many  as  ara 
infcrted ;  and  all  his  editors  are  omitted,  for 
whofe  names  recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  Biblio* 
theca  GrsBca  6f  Fabricius.  The  catalogue  was  com« 
piled  to  gratify  the  writer's  own  curiofity,  and  is 
introduced  here  to  imprefs  on  the  reader  a  fcnfe 
of  the  contempt,  ^hich  a  future  age  beftoVs  on 
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the  ill-direded  purfuits  of  men,  however  refpefted 
by  their  contemporaries  for  knowledge  and  talents  *• 

Whilft 

*  A  lift  of  fome  of  the  commentators  and  (cfaoHafts  on  Arif- 
totle's  philofophkal  wprks. 

Afiftotelis  Ethtca,  cum  commentar.  Donati  Acciaioli  et 
V<^t^D.  publtlhed  in  folio  at  Venice,  1576.  Vie  /amip 
cum  comment.  Acciaioli  et  ex  interpretatione  Joan.  Argyro* 
poliy  Ltigd.  1567,  k  Franck.  1596. 

Johannis  de  Guevara  commentarii  in  Ariftotdifl  mechanicaa^ 
Rome,  1627. 

Alexandri  Aphrodilienfis  in  Topica  Ariftotelit— by  Aldui, 
Venice,  15 13. 

Baptiftz  Flavii  Paraphrafis  in  Ariftotelis  Meteorologica,  Ve« 
net.  1597.  Franc.  1581. 

Themiftius  in  lib.  Anftot.  0^0  aufcultation.  tret  de  anima, 
onum  de  memoria  et  rcminifcentia,  fomno  et  vigilia,  infomnin  tt 
dmnatione  in  fomno,  ex  recenf.  Hermohei  Barbari* 

Aphrodifienfis  in  iibroa  de  anima  c%  interpret.  H.  Donatio 
folio,  Paris,  1528. 

Joan.  Grammaticus  in  primos  quatuor  Ariftotelb  de  nttindi 
juficukatione  commentar.  fol.  Venice,  1535* 

Olympiodon  in  Meteora  Ariftotelis  comment,  fcholia  Plii« 
loponi  in  primum  Meteorum  Ariftoteli8--^by  Aldus  at  Venice^ 
1551,  folio. 

Joan.  Grammaticus  in  libr.  dc  anima,  ib,  1555. 

LucuUi  Philaithci  in  AriftoteK  de  anima  comment.  follOf 
1579,  Aug.  Taur. 

Joan.  Grammatici  comment,  in  prfora  Analytica  AriftoteL 
printed  in  Greek  by  Aldus  i53€,  folio ;  and  alfo  at  Venice  id 
<56o>  inteiprete  Alexandro  Jutlintano. 

lb.  in  pofteriora  refolutoria^  ib.— <t  Idem  per  Theodoliumf 
mt  Venice,  1553. 

Fhiloponus  in  Ariftot.  de  Phyfica  aufcult.  1534,  folio— et 
Idem,  at  Venice  1559,  Joanne  Rafario  interprete. 

Baptifta  Flavius  in  Ariftotelis  Meteorolpgica)  Fani  15^19 
4t#. 

C  a  Aiejuuidr# 
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Whilft  Ficinus  was  reviving  Platonifm  in  Italy, ' 
and  Faber  diffeminating  the  Ariftoteiean  philofophy 

in 

A.lezandr«  AphrodifieDns  com.  in  priora  analytica,  interprete 
Bernardo  Feliciano»  &c.  folio,  1560,  Venice — Paris,  1542. 

Ejufd.  comment,  in  Ariftotclis  libros  Elenchorum,  intcrpretc 
Gafparc-Marccllo,  folio,  Venice,  1546;  and  in  Greek,  1520, 
Aldus — &  Florence,   152 1. 

Auguflinus  Niphus  in  eofdem^  folio,  Venice,  I55i« 

Ludov.  Buccaferrei  prselediones  in  Ariftot.  de  phyfico 
auditu. 

Fragile.  Vicomercati  commentarii  in  Ariftotelis  Meteorological 
fol.  Paris,  1546 — et  Venice,  1565. 

Ariftotelis  Ethica,  cum  commentario  Petri  Vi^orisy  158/^ 

Petrus  Vi6lor  in  Ariftotelis  Rhetoricam,  Bafil,  i/)49. 

Auguftinus  Niphus  in  Ariftotelem  de  coclo  ct  mundo,  VeDice» 

'540-  i553»  1554- 
Ammonius  in  quinque  praedicabilia  Ariftotelis. 

Euftratii  et  aliorum  Peripateticorum  commentaria  in  libros 
decern  Ariftotelis  de  moribus  ad  Nicomachum,  Venice,  Aldua, 
1536,  folio. 

Simplicii  commentarii  in  quatuor  Ariftotelis  libros  de  cxloi 
1526. 

Idem  in  Ariftot.  de  anima. 

Aphrodifseus  in  librum  de  fenfu  et  fenfibili. 

Simplicius  in  decem  categorias,  Venice,  1499. 

Idem  in  o£lo  Ariftotelis  libros  dc  aufcultatione,  1526. 

Mich.  Ephefius  in  librum  de  memoria  et  reminifcentia ;  de 
fomno  et  vigilia ;  de  fomniis,  de  divinatione  per  fomnium,  de 
Biotu  aniroalium,  de  longitudine  et  brevitate  vitae,  de  juventute 
et  fenedute,  et  vita  ac  morte,  de  refpiratione,  de  greflu  anima* 
liuiTH  1527. 

Ammonius  et  Margentinus  in  Ariftot.  vept  l^iMwtMi. 

Pfellt  in  cundem  paraphrafis. 

Ammonius  in  decem  praedicamenta}  Aid.  1503 ;  etiainy 
1541  and  1J44. 

Idem  in  Porphyrii  inftitutionemi  Ariltotelii  categorias,  et 

librum 
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in  France,  Reuchlin  profefled  and  taught  a  myfti- 
cal  fyftem,  compounded  of  Platonic,  Pythagoric, 

and 

libnim  dc  intcrprctationc,  Joanne  Baptida  Rafario  intcrpretc, 
Venice,  1559. 

Alex.  Aphrodiiienfis  in  moteorologica,  Joanne  Baptifla 
Camotio  intcrprcte,  Venice,  1556. 

Ejufdem  quzdiones  naturales  et  morales  de  fato,  Venice, 

P£ellu8  in  phyficam,  interprcte  Joanne  Baptifto  Camotio, 
Aid.  1554. 

Philoponus  in  metaphyfica  ex  verfione  Francifci  patritii, 
Ferrariae,  1583,  folio. 

Eaftratius  in  fecundum  libnim  pofteriorum  Analyticorum, 
et  innominati  au6lons  expofitiones  in  eundem  Andrea  Gratiolo 
intcrprcte,  Venice,   1542. 

Ammonius  in  libnim  de  interpretatione  Bartholomxo  Silvanio 
tnterprete. 

Olympiodonis  et  Philoponus  in   Mcteora,  intcrprcte  Joan. 
Bapt.  Camotio,  Venice,  IJ51. 
Porphyrius  in  pnedicamcnta,  et 

Dexippus  in  cad.  Arid.  Bernardo  Feliciano  intcrprcte,  Ve- 
nice, 1546,  folio. 

Philoponus  in  libros  de  generatione  et  corruptione,  interprcte 
Hieronymo  Bagotino,  Venice,  1526,  1543. 

Michael  Ephefius  in  libros  3  Ariftot.  de  partibus  anima« 
Uum. 

Alex.  Aphrodifaei  queftiones  de  anima. 
Joan.  Grammatici  Philoponi  in  libros  de  generatione  et  inte* 
ritu,  Aid.  1527. 

Magentinus  in  priora  Analytica  Ariftot. 
Alex.  Aphr^difxus  in  duodecim  libros  de  prima  philofophia, 
interprcte  Joanne  Genefio  Sepulveda,  Venice,    1561. 
Joannes  Breverus  in  phyficam,  Lovan*  1567. 
Georgii   Pachymerii   in  univerfam  Ariftotclia  philofophiam 
epitome,  intcrprcte  Philippo  Bechio — at  Balil  in  1560. 

Simplicius  in  Ariftotelem  de  phyfico  auditu— at  Paris,  I J44— 
I^ucilio  Flulaltheo  interprcte. 

C  3  Sim- 
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and  Cabbaliftic  doftrmes.     He  was  the  author  of 
fcveral  profound  treatifes  in  philofophy,  although 

ftrangely 

Simplic?u8  in  prsdicamenta  Anf^ottlie— >at  Venice,  1550. 

Idem  in  quatuor  libros  Arillotclis  de  cxlo, — at  Veniqej  iS44f 
CUnn  nova  vcrfione  lat. 

Anonymue  in  Ariilotelis  Rhetorica, — at  Paris,  1539.  Fron| 
the  royal  prt  fp. 

jiverroh's  in  jlrlflotelis  opera  omnia  in  13  fols.  8yo.  Venct^ 
tpud  Juntas,   1562. 

Taurclli  SynopGs  Metaphyfices  Ariftotelis  ad  normam  Chrif- 
tiansB  rcltgioniay  Han<w,  1596 — Taurellus  is  the  aiMbgr  of  Cof- 
inologta  adverfi^s  Pf^ipateticos,  et  Triumphus  Philofophis. 

Francifci  Toltrdi  introdu6i.  ad  dialc£licam  Aridot . 

Joannia  Velcurionis  in  phyficam  A^i^ot.  cofnment. — at  Tu- 
bingen, 1542. 

Ober^us  Giphaniu^  in  Ethica  Anftotclis. 

Idem  in  Ariftotelis  politica. 

Joach.  Perionii  obfervat.  in  Ariftot.  polit.  Bafil,  1549. 

Jacobus  Schegkius  in  Topica  Ariftot.  1585. 

Ariftot.  Rtietorica  cum  comment.  Portonim,  Spirae,  1598. 

Ead.  et  poetica  ppm  comment.  Anton.  Riccoboni^  Venic(» 

U79- 
Arid,  dc  anima  cum  comment.  Pacii,  Franck.  I59<S^ 

Georgii  Trapezuntii  comparatiof^es  Ariftotelis  ec  Platoniia 
Venet.  1523. 

Petri  Rami  animadverfiones  Ariftotelicae»  Parisy  15^6. 

Idem  in  phyfica  Ariftot. — at  Paris,  1565. 

Marc.  Ant.  Zimaras  tabula  diiucidationum  fuper  Ariftotelcm 
^t  Avenoemy  Venct.  1576,  1564. 

Al^PHARAB^iif  vetufijjpmi  jfrifiotelii  inUrpretiit  opera  omnia, 
Paris  1638. 

Symphorianus  Champerius  de  philofophia,  medicina  et  thep- 
logia,  fecundum  Ariftotelem  et  Platonem. 

Julii  Pacii  in  odo  lib.  Ariftot.  naturalis  aufcultationis  com- 
inent. 

f       

Bamardini  Donati  diSerentia  Platen,  et  Ariftot.  pbibfophisry 

yenice. 

Georgiut 
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ftrangely  interlarded    with   his  peculiar  notions. 
Cornelius  Agrlppa,  a  man  of  great  induftry  and 

genius, 

Georgius  Diaconus  in  logic.  Ariftot.  Paris,  1547,  cum  vcr. 
fione  Joannis  Rafarii. 

Grynzi  fcholion  in  Ariftotelem  de  mundo,  Baiil,  1533 • 
Franc.  Patritii  difcuifiones  Peripateticse,  BaHl,  158 1. 
Maioragii  Paraphrafis  in  Ariftotelia  libros  de  cseloy  item  ge- 
nera tione  ac  intcntu  ;  Bafil,  1554. 

Septalii  comment,  in  Ariftotelis  problemata. ' 

Petri  ViAorii  comment,    in  lib.  Rhetoric.   Arid.    2  yoU. 

1579- 

Ejufd.  comment,  in  lib.  politicorum  Arid.  1576. 

Ammonius  et  alii  in  Analytica  Ariftot.  1503,  Aldus. 

Joannes  Cottunius  in  odlo  Hb.  Ariftotelis  'de  phyfico 
auditu. 

Andr.  Csfalpini  Quxftiones  Peripateticas. 

Alex.  Aphrodifaeus  in  Ariftotelem  de  prima  philofophia,  in« 
tcrprete  Sepulveda,  Paris,   i  j3^>. 

Ariftot.  politicorum  lib.  prim,  et  fee.  cum  comment.  Monte- 
calini.     He  comments  alfo   on  Plato  de  rep.  et  de  legibus^ 

Ferrara^  ^594' 

Ariftot.  Politica  et  CEconomica  cum  commentariis  Jacobi 
Fabri  Stapulenfis. 

Simon  Simonii  comment,  in  Ariftot.  de  fenfuum  inftru- 
mentis,  et  de  his  qux  Tub  fenfum  cadunt. 

lb.  in  librum  de  reminifcentia  er  memoria,  apud  Joan.  Crifpin. 
1566. 

BcfTarionis  Metaphyficorum  Ariftot.  xiv.  Aldus,  i  ji6. 

M.  Ant.  Flaminii  Paraphrafis  in  duodecimam  A  rift,  librum 
dc  prima  philofophia,  IJ36,  Venice. 

Julii  Caef.  Scaligeri  comment,  in  Arift.  de  planti<;. 

Hier.  Balduini  expofitiq  in  libros  aliquot  phyficos  Arift.  et 
Averrois,  Venice,  1573. 

Porphyrii  introdu6l.  in  dialefiicen,  folio»  Lovan.  1560. 

Philoponus  in  libros  Arift.  de  anima,  1^3 j- 
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genius,  was,  like  too  many  of  the  literary  cha^ 
raSers  of  that  age,  ftrongly  tintbured  with  myfti- 

.  cifm. 

Lu^ovicus  Buccaferrcus  in  IV.  Meteor.  Arid.  15^3, 
Vcni«f. 

P.  Poinponati  dubitationes  m  IV.  mtteorologicorumy 
Arift. 

Auguftini  Niphi  comment,  in  o£^o  libros  Topicorum  Arid. 
^542f  Paris  apud  Wechel. 

Antonii  Scayni  parapbraGs  in  Aiiftptelem  de  anima,  &c. 
^599>  Venice. 

Librorum  X.  Arift.  moralium  tres  convcrfiones,  Argyropoli, 
Aretini,  et  antiqua,  by  Hen.  Stepban,  1516,  Paris,  wbo 
printed  and  edited  Beflario's  and  Argyropylus's  comment,  on 
tbe  Metaph.  of  Ariftotle  and  Theopbraftus. 

Pauli  Bcnii  in  Ariftot.  libros  dc  eloquentia  commentarii. 

Camil  Baldus  in  pbyGognomica  Ariftotelis. 

Ammonii  Hermes  in  Ariftot.  pr^dicamenta  comment,  in- 
terprete  Bartbolomzo  Silvanio,  Paris,   1542. 

Bafcianus  Landus  in  Arift.  libros  de  anima,  Venice,  1 569. 

fr.  Vicomercati  in  Ariftotelem  dc  naturali  aufcpltationct 
1567,  Venice  and  Paris,  15J0. 

Mazopii  in  Platonis  et  Ariftotelis  pbilofopbiam  praeludia, 
1579,  Venice.  , 

Auguftini  Nipbi  comment,  in  pbyf.  aufcult.  Arift.  lib.  8^ 

Venice,  1549- 

Martini  Borrhsei  comment,  in  Arift.  rbctorica,  Bafil  ijji* 

Alex.  Aphrodifteniis  in  bb.  de  prima  pbilofopbia^  interpret^ 
Scpulvcda,  1527,  Rome. 

Simplicii  comment,  iu  o£lo  iV^^^Pt*  libros  de  aufcultat* 
Venice,  apudAldum. 

Alex.  ApbrodiGenfis  in  Arift.  priora  Analytica,  AlduSy 
1520. 

Joan.  Philoponus  in  Metapbyfica  Ariftot.  interprete  Patricio^ 
1583,  Fcrrar. 

Simplicius  de  pbyfica  Ariftot.  interprete  Pbilalthseo. 

^riftot.  Mecbaaicai  cum  comment.  MonantkoUi. 

Antonii 
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cifm.     Powerful  attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
aew    methods    of    philofophifmg.     Among    the 

more 

Antonii  Ruviorodienfis  comment,  in  Arid,  libros  decxio  ct 
mundo. 

Zabarella  in  Arift.  phyfica,  de  gcneratione,  ct  meteora. 

Ariftotelis  cthica  explicata,  et  collata  cum  S.  Scriptura  per 
f  ctnim.  Martyrcm  et  Ande.  Hypcrium. 

Jo,  Baptifla  Monlorius  in  priora  analytica  Aridotelis,  Franc* 

1593- 

Dilucidationes  3   libror.    Arift.  de   anima   per  Vinccntium 

Ouintianum,  Bonon.  1575. 

Anton.  Ruviorodienfis  comment,  in  Arift.  dialed^.  I734f 
Colon. 

Platonic  cum  Anftotele  comparatio  per  Jac.  Carpentariumf 
157.:?,  Paris. 

Porphyrias  in  Arift.  Categoriaa,  in  Greckj  at  Paris,   J549. 

P.  Athanafii  Ariftotclis  fententiae  de  anima  cxplicatio. 

In  Ariftotelis  univerfam  naturae  philofophiam  Theod.  MeIo« 
cbitae  paraphrafis,  Bafil,   1 562. 

Ariftotelis  Ethicorum  expiicatio  per  Jo.  Camerarium,  15/89 
Franc. 

Dion.  Lambini  annotation,  in  lib.  x.  Arift.  de  moribus,  Pa- 
ris>  1558. 

Nicol.  Grucbius  in  eofdem^  Paris,  1566. 

Franc.  Toleti  comment,  in  Arift.  logicam.  Colon.  1596. 

Theodori  Metbochitae  in  Ariftotelis  pbyfica  paraphrafis  La« 
tine  per  Gentianiim  Hervctum,  Bafil,   1559. 

Th.  Giaqninii  difput.  Ariftot.  de  fubftant.  cxii  et  ftellamm 
efficientia.  * 

Joan.  Hamiltonii  prxludia  in  Organum  Arift.  1580, 
Paris. 

Petri  Martyris  Vermilii  comment,  in  ethica  Ariftotelis^ 
Tigur.  1563. 

Jac.  Carpcntarii  lib.  xiv.  Arift.  de  fecretiore  parte  divinx 
fapicntiz  recpndum  iEgyptios,  1^71,  Paris. 

Syriani  in  2y  J2,  &  13  Arift.  libros  metapbyficos  commcnta* 
jdus  LatinCy  per  Bagoliaum,  Vcnetiisi  1558. 
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more  celebrated  of  modern  fccptics,  Sanchez, 
Hemhaym,  Vayer,  Huet,  and  Bayle,  may  be 
noticed  with  diftinftion.  A  fefl:  of  fcriptural  phi- 
lofophers  arofe,  among  whom  were  the  names  of 
Aided,  Burnet,  Whifton,  Comenius,  and  Bayer; 
and  who,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  arrive  at 
truth  by  the  aid  of  common  fenfe,  had  recourfe  to 
their  bibles,  and  endeavoured  to  rear  a  new  phi- 
lofophic  ftrufture,  chiefly  on  the  Mofaic  cof- 
mogeny. 

In  the  mean  time  another  clafs,  who  had  been 
denominated  Theofophifts,  difdaining  to  employ 
the  underftanding  in  their  metaphyfical  refearches, 
boldly  laid  claim  to  divine  illumination.  This 
fanciful  pretention  owed  its  origin,  in  feveral  in- 
ftances,  to  impofture  and  knavery ;  and,  in  others, 
to  the  difordered  imagination  of  the  vifionary. 
Paracelfus,  who  certainly  poflefled  a  ftupendous 
and  univerfal  genius,  was  at  the  head  of  this  fe£t 
during  his  buflling  but  fhort  life }  and  his  difciples 

Lud.  Buccaferrex  cxplanationes  in  primum  phyficorum  Arif- 
totelis,  Venice,  1559. 

Fr.  Vicomercati  in  3  lib.  Arift.  dc  anima>  Venice,  1^66. 

Problemata  Ariftotclis  ct  Aphrodifienfis,  intcrprete  Theod. 
Gaza,  apud  Aldum. 

Th.  Aquinas  in  oAo  libros  phyficorum  Atiftotdis,  15571 
Venice. 

Id.  in  libros  de  cocio  et  mundo. 

Id.  in  lib.  Arift.  vfpt  l^ixmfmi  et  pofteriorum  Analyticorum, 

'5i*»  Venice. 

Zaffiti  commerit.  in  pofteriora  analytica,  1561,  Venice,  &c. 
^c.  cum  multis  aliis  antiquis  interp.  Ariilot.  oper^^ 

were 
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were  numerous.  le  was  alfo  followed  by  Fludd, 
Boehman,  Helmont,  and  Poiret ;  and  the  famous 
fyftem  of  the  Roficrucians  partook  deeply  of  ita 
chara&eriftic  tenets. 

The  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  however,  op« 
pofed  an  effeAual  obftruf^ion  to  the  diflFufion  of 
thefe  ridiculous  opinions.  The  true  ecIe£Uc  method 
of  improving  philofophy  began  to  be  profecuted, 
not  indeed  that  followed  by  the  Alexandrian 
fchool,  but  that  which,  by  renouncing  prejudices 
of  every  kind,  fubjefted  the  fentiments  of  others 
to  the  rigid  fcrutiny  of  reafon,  and  admitted  na 
concluHons,  excepting  thofe  deducible  from  prin* 
ciples  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  diC* 
covered  by  experience.  Cardan,  Bacon,  Cam* 
panella^  Hobbes,  Defcartes,  Leibnitz,  Thomas^ 
and  Wolfe,  were  among  thofe  who  cultivated  phi« 
lofophy  in  general  in  this  manner.  But  learned 
men  had  now  found  it  neceiTary,  from  the  progrefs 
which  fcience  had  made,  to  attach  themfelv€;s  to 
particular  branches  of  it  in  order  to  promote  its 
further  advancement.  Accordingly  we  find  logic 
and  metaphyfics  iliuftrated  by  Peter  Ramus,  Ar- 
nold, Spinoza,  Mallebranche,  Tfchernhaufen, 
Locke,  Shaftefbury,  Mandeville,  Berkeley,  and 
Butler }  while  natural  philofophy  or  phyfics  en- 
grofled  the  attention  and  labours  of  Copernicus, 
Tycho-Brahe,  Kepler,  Gallileo,  Bayle,  and 
Newton. 
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From   this   rapid  but  fuperficial  (ketch    of  the 

hiftory   of  metaphyfics,  it   will  appear,  that   Mr. 

Hume's   undertaking  was   of    a    gigantic  nature, 

whether  he  wifhed  merely  to  difplay  his  erudition 

by    detailing    the  fentiments   of  others,    and   his 

judgment  in  adopting  their  heft  founded  opinions  ; 

^^    aimed  at  obtaining  the  charafter  of  an  original 

thinker,     A  vaft  body  of  fcience  was  already  in 

the  pofleflion  of  the  public ;  and  unlefs  he  could, 

•>y  condenfing  its  eflence,  facilitate  the  means  of 

acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it,  correft  former  errors, 

2lid  eftablifli  as  indifputable  the  firft  principles  of 

inetaphyfics,    no   ferious   advantage   could    refult 

from  his  labours.     He  has  not,  however,  accom- 

plilhed  any  of  thefe  objefts ;  while  by  neglefting 

to  acknowledge  the  fources  from  which  the  doc-r 

trines  he  fupports  were  derived,  he  has  given  to 

them  the  appearance  of  originality  at  the  expence 

of  his  candour  and  learning.     On  this  point,  he 

is  no  lefs  faulty  in  the  two  Enquiries,  which  he 

afterwards   fubftituted  in    place  of   his   Treatife; 

although  in  many  of  his  literary  and  political  eflays,; 

he  is  extremely  lavifh  of  references  to  ancient  aur 

thors, 

After  publifliing  his  Treatife,  our  author  retired 
to  Ninewells,  where  his  mother  refided,  and 
where  he  found  his  brother  very  fuccefsfuUy  em- 
ployed  in  cultivating  the  family  eftate.  In  the 
ftatiftical  account  of  Scotland  ^,  this  gentleman  is 

•  Vol.  xiv.  Parifli  of  ChirnGde. 

mentioned 
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mentioned  in  honourable  terms,  for  having  fet  the 

example  of  agricultural  improvement  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

The  felf-complacency  of  a  young  writer  is  ever 
ready  to  difcover  reafons,  and  contrive  excufes, 
for  the  want  of  fuccefs  in  his  earlier  undertakings ; 
and  David,  being  naturally  of  a  fanguine  temper, 
gradually  recovered  from  his  chagrin  *.     Even  his 

literary 

♦  I  haTc  here  adopted  the  account,  which  Mr.  Hume  gives 
of  his  own  feelings  upon  this  occafion,  and  in  which  he  tells 
U8»  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  fanguine  temper. 
In  the  London  Heview,  vol.  v,  p.  200,  (anno  I777»)  f<l'ted 
by  Dr.  Kenrick,  there  is  a  note  on  this  pafTage  in  our  author's 
biographical  narrative^  entitled,  My  Own  Life,  rather  inimical 
to  the  amenity  of  difpofition  claimed  by  him.  The  reviewer 
fays^ — **  fo  fanguine,  that  it  does  not  appear  our  author  had  ac- 
quired, at  this  period  of  his  life,  that  command  over  his  paifions 
of  which  he  afterwards  makes  his  boaft.  His  difappointment 
at  the  public  reception  of  his  EfFay  on  Human  Nature,  had 
indeed  a  violent  effe6i  on  bis  paflions  in  a  particular  inftance  ; 
it  not  having  dropped  fo  dead-born  from  the  prefs,  but  that  it 
was  feverely  handled  by  the  reviewers  of  thofe  times  in  a  pub- 
lication entitled,  The  Works  of  the  Learned  \  a  circumftance 
which  fo  highly  provoked  our  young  philofopher,'  that  he  flew 
in  a  violent  rage  to  demand  fatisfadion  of  Jacob  Robin fon,  the 
publiftier,  whom  he  kept,  during  the  paroxyfm  of  his  anger,  at 
his  fword's  point,  trembling  behind  the  counter  left  a  period 
ihould  be  put  to  the  life  of  a  fober  critic  by  a  raving  philo- 
fopher." 

Kenrick's  Review  was  held  to  be  rather  an  illiberal  produc- 
tion, and  not  over-nice  as  to  the  correfinefs  of  its  aifertions. 
It  is  now  impoffible  to  afcertain,  whether  this  anecdote  be  true 
or  felfe.  The  review  of  Hume's  Life  is  figned  W,  a  very 
common  fignature,  andy  I  fufpef^>  that  of  Kenrick  himfelf, 
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-litcraJry  ai-dour  was  not  abated  by  the  bad  rcccp* 
tion,  which  his  lad  produ£lion  experienced ;  and 
during  his  abode  at  Ninewells  he  laboured  with  fo 
much  afliduity,  as  to  be  able  to  uflier  into  the 
EWorld,  in  1 742,  two  fmall  volumes  of  EJfdys  Mbral 
and  Philafophical  *.  Thefe  trafts,  whith  form  the 
firft  part  of  his  Effays,  as  now  colleftcd^  were 
more  propitioufly  received  by  the  public ;  and  this 
compenfatedy  in  ibme  degree,  for  his  former  dtf- 
appointment,  and  even  effaced  the  recoUeftion 
of  it. 

To  the  induftry  of  Hume  fo  aufpicious  a  cir- 
cumftance  gave  a  new  ftimulus.  If  he  had  fuf- 
fered  his  bad  fortune  to  reprefs  all  future  efforts ; 
if,  difcouraged  by  negleft,  he  had  remained  in- 
aftive  in  obfcurity,  we  fhould  not  have  poffeffed 
that  hiftorical  work,  which  now  bears  its  author's 
name  in  triumph  through  the  world*  The  exam- 
ple is  favourable  to  the  hopes  and  e:^ertions  of  the 
juvenile  fcholar,  t^bo  may  footh  himfelf  with  the 
rccollediion,  that  Hume  experienced  reiterated 
defeats ;  yet,  like  Antaeus,  gathering  ftrength  by 
his  fall,  he  finally  obtained  the  wreath  of  immor- 
tality. 

t(rhof<e  name  was  WilHam  ;  though  he  ufually  figned  K9  when 
he  openly  acknowledged^  or  ^as  indifferent  as  to  the  notoriety 
of  what  criticifms  were  of  his  own  compofition.  His  fon 
Winiam  Shakefpeare  Kenrick  was  the  affiftant  of  his  father, 
«n4,  on  the  latter's  death,  the  profeffcd  editor  of  the  Lotodoki 
Review  dtfring  the  fhort  period  of  its  cxiftencc. 
■^  Priattd  at  Edinburgh,  i8mo. 
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Thefe  Effays,  the  occafional  produftions  of  hit 
vacant  evenings,  embrace  a  multiplicity  of  fub- 
jefts,  but  without  any  regard  lo  a  conneSed  plan 
of  difquifition.  All  of  them  difphy  much  acute- 
nefs  of  remark,  and  extent  of  reading ;  and  thofe 
on  moral  and  litefary  topics  will  not  lofe  by  being 
compared  with  the  fimilar  performances  of  our 
moft  celebrated  effayifts.  Even  where  we  dUTent 
from  his  conclufions,  we  are  con  drained  to  ac- 
knowledge the  ingenuity  of  his  arguments,  and 
the  forcible  manner  in  which  he  employs  them. 
Mr.  Hume,  it  is  true,  does  not  reft  his  reputation 
on  his  Efiays  ;  but  little  difcemment  was  neceflary  to 
prefage,  that,  from  fo  promifing  a  fpecimcn,  no- 
thing but  induftry  and  a  popular  fubjeft  were  re- 
quired to  enable  him  to  attain  the  chara&er  of  an 
eminent  and  enlightened  writer. 
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In  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume, 
be  intimated  that  mofl  of  the  Eflfays  were  written 
with  a  view  of  being  publifhedas  weekly  papers, 
and  intended  to  comprehend  the  defigns  both  of 
the  Speftators  and  Craftfmen.  "  But,**  conti- 
nued he,  "  having  dropt  that  undertaking,  partly 
from  lazinefs,  partly  from  want  of  leifure;  and 
being  willing  to  make  trial  of  my  talents  for  writ- 
ing, before  I  ventured  upon  any  more  ferioui 
compofitibns,  I  was  induced  to  commit  thefd 
trifles  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  Like  moft 
new  authors,  I  muft  confefs  I  feel  fome  anxiety 
concerning  the  fuccefs  of  my  work ;  but  one  thing 
nisJces  me  more  fecure,  that  die  reader  may  con- 
demn 
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demn  my  abilities,  but^.!  hope,  will  approve  of 
my  moderation,  and  impartiality  in  my  method  of 
handling  political  fubjeds ;    and  as  long  as   my 
moral  charafter  is  in  fafety,  1  can^  with  lefs  con- 
cern, abandon  my  learning   and  capacity  to   the 
moft   fevere   cenfure    and    examination.      Public 
fpirit,    methinks,   fhould   engage  us   to  love   the 
public,  and  to  bear  an  equal  affeftion  to  all  our 
countrymen ;  not  to  hate  one  half  of  them  under 
colour  of  loving  the  whole.     This  party  rage  I 
))ave  endeavoured  to   reprefs,  as   far  as  poflible; 
and  I  hope  this  defign  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
moder'Ste  of  both  parties ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
perhaps  it  may  difpleafe  the  bigots  of  both.     The 
rcad^  muft  not  look  for  any  conne£^ion  among 
thefe  Effays,  but  muft  confider  each  of  them  as  a 
work  apart.     This  is  an  indulgence  that  is  given  to 
all  effay- writers ;    and,    perhaps,  fuch  a  defultory 
method  of  writing  is  an  equal  eafe  both  to  author 
and   reader,  by  freeing  them  from   any  tirefome 
ftretch  of  attention  and  application.'* 

This  advertifemcnt  has  been  omitted  in  all  the 
fubfequent  editions  of  the  EfTays ;  but,  indeed,  no 
two  editions  of  any  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  works, 
publiftied  in  his  life-time,  ever  agreed,  as  he  was 
conftantly  occupied  in  making  additions  or  omif- 
fions,  in  occafionally  incorporating  the  notes  with 
the  text,  or  relegating  them  to  their  original  ftation. 
It  cannot  be  faid  of  him,  as  Pope  averred  of  an 
eminent  poet, 

Ev'n  copious  Dry  den  wanted,  or  forgot. 
The  lad  and  greateft  art^  the  art  to  blot.  , 

The 
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The  fubjeds  of  thefe  Effays  were  the  following  * : 

IN  VOLUME  I. 

Eflay       I.  Of  the  Delicacy  of  Tafte  and  Paffion. 

11.  Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs. 

III.  Of  Impudence  and  Modejly. 

IV.  That  Politics   may   be  reduced    to  a 

Science. 
V.  Of  the  Principles  of  Government — now 
intitledj   Of  the  Firft  Principles  of 
Government. 
VI.  Of  Love  and  Marriage. 
VII.  Of  the  Study  of  Hijiory. 
VIII.  Of  the  Independency  of  Parliament. 
IX.  Whether   the   Britifh   Government  in- 
clines more  to  abfolute  Monarchy  or 
a  Republic. 
X.  Of  Parties  in  general. 
XI.  Of  the  Parties  of  Great  Britain. 
XII.  Of  Superftition  and  Enthufiafm. 

XIII.  Of  Avarice. 

XIV.  O^the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature — 

now  intitledj  Of  the  Dignity  or  Mean- 
nefs  of  Human  Nature. 
XV.  Of  Liberty  and  Defpotifm — now  intitled^ 
Of  Civil  Liberty. 

#  Thofe  marked  in  Italics,  though  inferted  in  the  edition 
of  1^609  i(^  4  ^^^^*  ^^^^  omitted  in  the  future  o6iavo  editions : 
thcr  are  publifhed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work. 
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IN    VOLUME    II. 


Effay     I.  Of  EJayWriting. 
II.  Of  Eloquence. 

III.  Of  Moral  Prejudices. 

IV.  Of  the  Middle  Station  of  Life. 

V.  Of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Arts 

and  Sciences. 
VI.  The  Epicurean. 
VII.  The  Stoic. 
VIII.  The  Platonift. 
IX.  The  Sceptic.  - 
X.  Of  Polygamy  and  Divorce. 
XL  Of  Simplicity  and  Refinement — now  irt" 
titled^  Of  Simplicity  and  Refinement 
in  Writing. 
XII.  A  Charailer  of  Sir  Robert  Watpole. 

As  Mr.  Hume  has  thought  proper  to  mention  a 
trifling  inftance  of  his  laborious  application  to 
letters,  it  may  be  likewife  noticed  in  this  work.  In 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  education  he  had  learned 
the  Greek  tongue,  but  afterwards^  neglefted  ta 
make  any  effort  to  preferve  his  knowledge  of  it.. 
H^  now  availed  himfelf  of  the  tranquillity  of  his 
rural  retreat  to  recover  and  cultivate  his  acquaint* 
aiice  with  that  language.^ 

In  this  ft  ate  of  lettered  eafe,  he  fpent  more  than 
three  years  at  Ninewells.  His  ftation  in  life  fe« 
cured  him  from/ the  danger  of  want ;  yet,  as  he 

had 
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had  no  fettled  purfuit,  and  was  a  younger  brother 
without  a  profeffion,  his  profpefts  were  not  the 
moft  brilliant.  The  reputation,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, was  too  feeble  to  ferve  by  itfelf  as  a  fuf- 
ficient  recommendation  to  public  notice ;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  improve  opportunity.  The  friends 
of  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  a  young  nobleman 
whofe  unfortunate  ftate  of  mind  and  health  re- 
quired the  fuperintendance  of  another,  pitched  on 
our  author  as  a  proper  perfon  to  undertake  that 
charge;  and,  accordingly,  in  1745,  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  Marquis  to  come  and  refide  with  him 
in  England.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
Mr.  Hume  continued  with  him  about  a  year.  The 
falary  allowed  him  made  a  confiderable  addition  to 
his  fmall  fortune,  which  he  had  hufbanded  with 
the  moft  perfevering  frugality*  It  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  fortunate  for  the  Marquis,  if  he 
had  retained  his  literary  companion ;  as,  in  that 
cafe,  it  is  probable,  that  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
would  not  have  been  involved  in  the  myfterious 
gloom,  in  which  it  was  enveloped. 
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In  1 746,  the  Britifii  miniftry,  having  planned  an 
expedition  againft  Canada,  conferred  the  com- 
mand of  it  on  Lieutenant  General  James  St.  Clair^ 
who  appointed  Mr.  Hume  to  be  his  fecretary.  He 
accordingly  left  the  Marquis,  and  joined  the 
General ;  but  the  deftination  of  this  expedition  was 
altered  to  a  cold  and  unimportant  incurfion  on  the 
coaft  of  France.  In  1747,  Hume  was  again  in- 
vited by  the  General  to   accompany  him  in  his 
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cmbaffy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.     Hd 
held,    on   this   occafion,   the   ftatibn  of  fecretary, 
and,   by  mingling  in  the  gay  world,  familiarized 
himfelf  with  the  manners  of  the  great. 

It  was  formerly  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of 
^^^  Hume  himfelf,  that  his  fanguine  turn  of  mind, 
^ver  ready  to  bend  itfelf  towards  the  bright  fide  of 
things,  had  afcribed  the  want  of  fuccefs,  which 
nis  Treatife  experienced,  to  too  precipitate  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  public ;  and  that  the  manner 
in  -which  the  work  was  executed,  rather  than  the 
doctrines  it  fupportcd,  was  the  rock  on  which  he 
liad  ftruck.     Imprefled  with  this  notion,  he  em- 
ployed  the  leifure,  which   his  prefent  fafliionable 
mode  of  life  afforded,  in  retouching  the  firft  part 
of  that  performance,  and  tranfmitted   the  manu- 
fcript  from  Turin  to  London,  where  it  was  printed 
under  the  new  title  6f  an  Enquiry  coiicerning  Hu* 
man  Under/landing. 

The  reception,  which  this  produdtion  met  with, 
was  not  calculated  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion 
he  entertained  of  the  caufe  of  his  former  bad  for- 
tune. In  fa£b,  it  attracted  as  little  notice  as  his 
Treatife  had  done ;  and  he  himfelf  tells  us,  that,  on 
his  return  from  Italy,  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find  all  England  in  a  ferment  on  account 
of   Dr.  Middleton's    Free    Inquiry*,    while    his 

•  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous 
Powers f  nvhich  are  fuppofed  to  have  fuhjijled  in  the  Chrijlian 
Churihy  was  publifhed  in  4to.  in  1749.  It  forms  the  firft  of 
the  fire  volumes  of  his  Mifcellaneous  Works. 
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own    performance  was    entirely  overlooked  and 
neglefted. 

In  1748,  and  immediately  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Enquiry,  his  EiTays,  Moral  and  Politi- 
cal, were  re-publi(hed  at  London  *j  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  they  were  received  with 
as  much  indifference  as  his  new  work  had  been. 
It  is  not  now  eafy  to  afcertain,  whether  this  edi- 
tion, which  contained  four  additional  eifays,  was 
thfe  fecond  or  the  third :  it  was  probably  the  latter  ; 
and  if  this  opinion  be  correft,  a  third  edition  in  the 
fpace  of  fix  years  ought  to  have  afforded  confola- 
tion  to  Mr.  Hume  on  his  recent  difappointment. 
Perhaps,  on  perufal  of  thefe  pieces,  the  reader  will 
be  inclined  to  think,  that  they  had  a  better  fate, 
than  their  merit  entitled  the  author  to  expert. 
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The  additional  Eflfays  were, 

J.  Of  the  Origin  of  Government. 

2.  Of  National  Charafters. 

3.  Of  Tragedy. 

4.  Of  the  Standard  of  Tafte. 


* 


So  many  difcpuragements,  as  he  had  encoun- 
tered by  the  untoward  fortune  of  his  literary 
produftions,  would,  doubtlefs,  have  had  their  full 
influence  on  a  more  timid  mind.  But  our  au- 
thor*s   temporal    circumftances   were    now   eafy  j 
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^md  being  totally  independent  of  the  fales  of  hit 
works,  he  did  not  look  to  his  pen  for  fupport :  he 
fought  only  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  letters. 
No  fenfe  of  the  necefEty  of  labour,  no  privations, 
2K>   clamorous  wants,   obtunded   his   powers.     In 
fo  favourable  a  fituation,  he  could  give  full  reins 
to  his  inclination :  there  was  no  call  of  hade,  no 
urgency  to  toil ;  and  he  was  not  conft  rained  to 
fit   down,  invitd  Minervdy  to  his  cheerlefs  talk. 
Every  new  performance,  therefore,  matured  in  the 
bofom  of  tranquillity,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  his  talents  at  the  time ;  and  from  his 
unremitting   perfeverance,   he  feems   to  have  im- 
bibed the  true  cacoethes  fcribendi. 

In  1749,  he  retired  to  his  brother's  houfe  at 
Ninewells,  where  he  reiided  two  years.  During 
this  period  he  compofed  the  fecond  part  of  his 
Effays,  which  he  ft y led  Political  Difcourfes.  He 
likewife  wrote  his  Enquiry  concerning  ibe  Princi^' 
pies  of  Moralsj  which,  as  has  been  already  no- 
ticed, originally  formed  part  of  his  treatife  on 
Human  Nature,  but  which  he  now  thought  pro- 
per to  new-model.  It  was  publiflied  in  London, 
in  November  1751  *,  by  Andrew  Millar,  the 
well-known  bookfeller  in  the  Strand.  This  pro- 
dudion  flood  highly  in  the  author's  favour,  who, 
during  the  whole  of  his  life,  manifefted  a  ftrong 
prediledion  for  it  j  and  he  frankly  tells  us,  that, 
Ui  his  own  opinion,  it  was,  of  all  his  writings, 

♦  In  i2mo.  price  3s. 
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hillorical,  philofophical,  or  lj(erary»  iflcomparably 
the  bed :  yer,  like  all  his  former  labours,  it  came 
unnoticed  into .  the  world. 

Mr.  Hume  left  Ninewells  in  1751,  and  eft  a- 
bUihed  his  refidence  at  Edinburgh,  where  his 
Pclitical  Difcourfes  were  printed  in  one  volume, 
8vo.  and  publifhed  in  the  following  year.  This 
performance  was  the  only  one,  which  met  with  a 
flattering  reception  on  its  firft  appearance ;  and  in 
the  fliort  fpace  of  two  years,  it  reached  a  third 
edition,  which  was  publi&ed  at  London,  with  ad- 
ditions and  corrections  *• 

Thefe  Folidcal  Difcourfes  were  on  the  following 
fubje£ls : 

1.  Of  Commerce. 

2.  Of  Refinement  in  the  Arts. 

3.  Of  Money. 

4.  Of  Intereft. 

5.  Of  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

6.  Of  the  Jealoufy  of  Trade. 

7.  Of  the  Balsmce  of  Power. 
%.  Of  Taxes. 

9,  Of  Public  Credit. 

io«  Of  foine  remarkable  Cuftoms. 

1 1 ,  Of  the  Populoufnefs  of  ancient  Nations. 

12.  Of  the  original  Contrad. 

•  The  firft  edition  was  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month 
ot  January  I75a»  price  48.  6d.  the  fccond  by  Andrew  Miilaf 
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13.  Of  PafEvc  Obedience. 

14.  Of  the  Coalition  of  Parties. 

1 5.  Of  the  Proteftant  SuccefGon. 

16.  Idea  of  a  perfed  Commonwealth. 

In  1753,  the  eleventh  Effay,  viz.  that  on  the 
Populoufnefs  of  Ancient  Nations,  was  attacked  by 
Dr.  Robert  Wallace,  one  of  the  minifters  of 
Edinburgh,  in  an  odbavo  volume  intitled,  A  Dis- 
sertation ON  THE  Numbers  of  Mankind  in 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TiMEs  :  With  ati  Appen- 
dix ^  containing  additional  Obfervations  on  the  fame 
Subje^j  'and  fome  Remarks  on  Mr.  Hume^s  Political 
Difcourfe  on  the  Populoufnefs  of  Ancient  Nations  •• 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  likewife  publiflied  at  Lon- 
don,  in  1753,  An  Effay  on  Mr.  Hume's  EJfay  on 
Miracles.  This  laft  Effay  is  the  tenth  in  our 
Author's  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Under- 
flanding. 

In  the  fame  year,  in  which  Mr.  Hume's  En- 
quiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  appeared, 
Mr.  Henry  Home,  who  was  then  at  the  bar,  but 
afterwards  better  known  as  Lord  Kames,  pub- 
liflied his  celebrated  EJpiys  on  the  Principles'  of 
Morality  and  Natural  Religion  f.  This  work,  al- 
though anonymous,  attrafted  great  attention  by 
the  boldnefs  of  its  refearch.     It  was  attacked  in 

*  Publifhed  at  Edinburgh. 

"j-  They  were  publifhcd  in  the  month  of  March  1751, 
j2mo.  A  new  edicion  appeared  in  1758^  with  alterations  and 
additions. 
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various  pamphlets,  the  firft  of  which  was  pub- 
liflied  at  Edinburgh  under  the  title  of  A  Letter 
occafioned  by  the  Effiiys  on  Morality  and  Natural 
Religion.  In  December  1756,  appeared  Objec^ 
tions  againji  the  EJfays  on  Morality  and  Natural 
Religion  examined  \  and  in  May  ly ^8^  Remarks 
en  the  EJfays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natu- 
ral Religion  :  in  a  Letter  to  a  Minijier  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland^  by  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Prcfident  of  the 
College  of  New  Jerfey.  Some  other  trafts  in  aa- 
fwer  to  his  Lordfliip  will  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

But  the  mod  zealous,  and  certainly  the  mofl 
dangerous  of  all  his  alflailants,  was  Mr.  George 
Anderfon,  a  probationer  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, who  wrote  an  oclavo  volume  on  the  fubjed, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  An  EJiimate  of  the  Profit 
and  Lofs  of  Religion j  perfonally  and  publicly  Jlated: 
illujlrated  with  References  to  EJfays  on  Morality  and 
Natural  Religion,  It  was  publiftied  at  Edinburgh 
in  November  1753.  In  the  month  of  March  that 
year,  Mr.  Hume's  tenets  had  been  attacked  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  in  a  frnall  volume,  intitled, 
ji  Delineation  of  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of 
Morality  :  with  Rcjlsdions  on  Mr.  Htane^s  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals.  Or  this 
work  a  fecond  edition  appeared  in  February  1763, 
with  an  Appendix  concerning  the  Ofjicc  of  Rcnfon  in 
Morals^  and  the  Superiority  of  that  Principle  t$ 
Sentiment.  It  was  the  produdion  of  Mr.  James 
IBalfour,  a  Scottifh  barriller. 

On 
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On  the  publication  of  th^  laft  mentioned  tra£t, 
which  was  the  only  anfwer  Mr.  Hume  condefcended 
to  notice,  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  addrefled 
**  To  the  Author  of  the  Delineation  of  the  Nature 
and  Obligations  of  Morality^"  and  left  it  with  the 
l)ookfeller* 

"  Sir, 

**  When  I  write  you,  I  know  not  to  whom  I 
am  addrefling  myfelf :  I  only  know  he  is  one  who 
has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  and  to  whofo 
civilities  I  am  obliged*  If  we  be  ftrangers,  I  beg 
we  may  be  acquainted,  as  foon  as  you  think  pro-* 
per  to  difcover  yourfelf :  if  we  be  acquainted  aU 
ready,  I  beg  we  may  be  friends  :  if  friends,  I  beg 
we  may  be  more  fo.  Our  connection  with  each 
other  as  men  of  letters,  is  greater  than  our  differ^ 
ence  as  adhering  to  different  fe£ts  or  fyflems. 
Let  us  revive  the  happy  times,  when  Atticus  and 
Caflius  the  epicureans,  Cicero  the  academic,  and 
Brutus  the  ftoic,  could  all  of  them  live  in  unre- 
ferved  friendfhip  together,  and  were  infenfible  to 
all  thofe  diftinftions,  except  fo  far  as  they  fur- 
nifhed  agreeable  matter  to  difcourfe  and  converfa- 
tion.  Perhaps  you  are  a  young  man,  and  being 
full  of  thofe  fublime  ideas,  which  you  have  to 
well  expreffed,  think  there  can  be  no  virtue  upon  a 
more  confined  fyftem.  I  am  not  an  old  one  ;  but, 
being  of  a  cool  temperament,  have  always  found, 
that  more  fimple  views  were  fufEcient  to  make  me 
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aft  in  a  reafonable  manner;  vriSf,  xxi  [xiiAunor^  wma-rtiv  ; 
in  this  faith  have  I  iived,  and  hope  to  die. 

^*  Your  civilities  to  mc  fo  much  over-balance 
your  feverities,  that  I  (hould  be  ungrateful  to  tak^ 
notice  of  fome  expreffions  which,  in  the  heat  of 
compofition,  have  dropped  from  your  pen.  I 
muft  only  complain  of  you  a  little  for  afcribing  to 
me  the  fentiments,  which  I  have  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Sceptic  in  the  Dialogue.  I  have  furely  en- 
deavoured to  refute  the  fceptic,  with  all  the  force 
of  which  I  am  mafter ;  and  my  refutation  muft  be 
allowed  fmcere,  becaufe  drawn  from  the  capital 
principles  of  my  fyftem.  But  you  impute  to  mc 
both  the  fentiments  of  the  fceptic,  and  the  fenti- 
ments  of  his  antagonift,  which  I  can  never  admit 
of.  In  every  dialogue  no  more  than  one  perfon 
can  be  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  author. 
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**  Your  feverity  on  one  head,  that  of  chaftity, 
is  fo  great,  and  I  am  fo  little  confcious  of  having 
given  any  juft  occafion  to  it,  that  it  has  afforded  mc 
a  hint  to  form  a  conjefture,  perhaps  ill-grounded, 
concerning  your  perfon. 

"  1  hope  to  fteal  a  little  leifure  from  my  other 
occupations,  in  order  to  defend  my  philofophy 
againft  your  attacks.  If  I  have  occafion  to  give  a 
Xiew  edition  of  the  work,  which  you  have  ho- 
noured with  an  anfwer,  I  fhall  make  great  advan- 
tage of  your  remarks,  and  hope  to  obviate  fome  of 
your  criiicifms* 

8  «  Your 
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**  Your  ft  lie  is  elegant,  and  fiill  of  agreeable 
imagery.  In  fome  few  places  it  does  not  fully 
come  up  to  my  ideas  of  purity  and  correclnefs.  I 
fupp>ofe  mine  falls  ftill  further  fliort  of  your  ideas. 
In  this  refpeft,  we  may  certainly  be  of  ufe  to  each 
other.  With  regard  to  our  philofophical  fyftems, 
I  fuppofe  we  arc  both  fo  fixed,  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  any  converfions  betwixt  us ;  and  for  my 
part,  I  doubt  not  but  we  ihall  both  do  as  well  to 
remain  as  we  are. 

"  I  am,  &c, 

"  Edinburgh,  March  15,  1753." 

The  office  of  librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates becoming  vacant  by  the  refignatlon  of  the 
learned  Ruddiman,  Mr.  Hume,  in  January  1752, 
was  chofen  to  fill  it ;  a  ftation  from  which  be  de- 
rived little  emolument,  but  which  compenfated 
this  want  by  placing  an  extenfive  library  at  his 
command.  In  the  fame  month  his  friend  Henry 
Home  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  feflion 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Kames ;  and  his  illuftrious 
antagonift.  Dr.  Reid,  was  tranflated  from  the 
paftoral  charge  of  the  parifli  of  New  Machar  to  a 
profeflbrfhip  of  philofophy  in  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen. Adam  Smith  had  been  made  profeflbr  of 
logic  at  Glafgow  in  January  1751  ;  and,  in  April 
1752,  he  fucceeded  Mr.  Thomas  Craigie,  as  pro- 
feflbr of  philofophy  at  the  fame  univerfity.  The 
vacant  chair  of  logic  became  the  fubjeft  of  compe- 
tition.    The  candidates  were  Mr.  James  Clough, 
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and  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke ;  and  the  for- 
mer gained  no  vulgar  laurel,  when  he  beheld  his 
rival  retiring  difcomfited  from  the  conteft. 

Gerard,  another  opponent  of  our  author,  was, 
in  the  month  of  July  of  this  year,  appointed  a 
profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  Marifchal  College, 
Aberdeen.  Blair  was,  at  this  time,  one  of  the 
minifters  of  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1756,  that  Robertfon  re- 
ceived a  padoral  charge  in  the  capital.  It  is  im- 
poilible  to  contemplate  fo  bright  a  conftellation  of 
talents  with  indifference ;  and  while  we  yield  to 
an  impulfe  of  generous  feeling,  let  us  endeavour 
to  imprefs  on  the  remembrance  of  the  prefent  race 
of  ScottiQi  literati,  that  to  preferve  the  reputation, 
which  their  country  has  already  attained,  is  no  eafy 
talk.  But  it  is  the  part  of  pofterity  not  merely  to 
emulate,  but  to  excel  their  predeceffors,  elfe  fci- 
.  ence  muft  become  ftationary.  We  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  the  learned  labours  of  the  laft  generation; 
and  vaft  as  thefe  were,  let  us  qonfole  ourfelves 
with  reflecting,  that  a  well-direfted  induftry  will 
ftill  carry  us  beyond  them.  Formidable,  there- 
fore, as  the  lift  of  diftinguifhed  Scotfmen  was  at 
the  period  to  which  we  allude,  to  outdo  them  is 
worthy  of  the  noble  daring  of  liberal  minds. 

So  vaft  a  range  of  literature,  as  the  library  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  prefented  to  Mr.  Hume, 
feems  to  have  emboldened  his   induftry  j  for  he 
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immediately  formed  the  refolution  of  compiling  a 
hiftory  of  England,  At  this  time,  Rapin  de 
Thoyras,  a  French  refugee,  was  the  only  reputable 
'Writer  on  the  fubjeft.  His  work,  however,  was 
^fteemed  chiefly  as  a  faithful  chronicle  or  regifler  of 
xa^s ;  for,  as  was  to  be  expefted  from  the  pro- 
duftion  of  a  ftranger  writing  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
U  could  not  boafl  of  elegance  of  language,  and  was 
unadorned  with  thofe  political  reflexions  which 
conftitute  the  philofophy  of  hiftorical  compofition, 
and  of  which  Thucydides  and  Polybius  have  tranf* 
mitted  valuable  examples.  The  hiftory  of  Rapin 
•was  a  work  of  labour,  but  not  of  tafte.  Hume 
had  been  accuftomed'  to  difquifition ;  and  he  car- 
ried with  him  to  his  new  undertaking  the  bold  and 
liberal  fpirit  of  inquiry,  which  he  had  difplayed  in . 
his  former  writings.  Intimidated,  however,  by 
the  magnitude  of  a  work,  which  was  to  contain  a 
narrative  of  Englifli  affairs  during  a  period  of  1700 
years,  he  felefted,  for  his  firft  effay,  that  portion 
of  it  which  commences  with  the  acceflion  of  the 
Houfe  of  Stuart,  and  forms  a  moft  important  epoch 
in  the  Britifli  annals. 

Other  motives  feem  likewife  to  have  influenced 
his  choice.  The  hiftorian  of  thofe  times,  when  the 
gloom  of  feudalifm  darkened  Europe,  has  little 
elfe  to  relate  but  the  fanguinary  difputes  of  femi- 
barbarians,  and  the  fatal  confequences  of  family 
feuds.  The  contefts  between  rival  candidates  for 
the  throne  are  not  fufceptible  of  much  ornament  in 

point 
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point  of  language  ;  while  the  ferocious  manners  of 
warlike    but   illiterate    chieftains,    and  their   fol« 
lowers,  do  not  promife  much  gratification  to  the. 
inquifitive  mind,  in  point,  of  legiflation  and  ufeful 
policy.     But  fociety,  like  the  individual,  is  pro* 
greflive :  the   invention  of  printing,  and  the  gra* 
dual  diiFufion  of  knowledge  among  all  ranks  of 
men,    fpread  *their  benign   influence   throughout 
Europe ;  and  the  peafant  and  the  artisan  rofe,  as 
it  were,  in  the  fcale  of  being.     They  learned  to 
inquire,  to  calculate  their  own  value,  and  to  probe^ 
with  daring  hands,  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  im« 
poftures  of  former  days.     Such  were  the  happy 
effefts  refulting  from  the  blaze  of  fcience,  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  illumined  Chrif* 
tendom:  eSe£ts  fortunate  indeed  when  compared 
with  that  ignorance,  torpor,  and  abafement  which 
formerly  oppreffed  it*     The  caftellatcd  manfions  of 
the  nobility  ceafed  to  difplay  the  ftandards  of  re- 
bellion ;  and  the  fovereign,  in  his  turn,  was  con* 
ftrained  to  cultivate,    in  his  adminiflration,   that 
liberality  which  accorded  with  the  popmlar  fenti- 
ment,  and  to  confult  the  wants  and  wifhes  of  his 
fubjeds  in  preference  to  his  own  caprice  and  felfilh 
interefts.  It  is  this  conflidl,  and  the  glorious  refult 
of  it,  that  conftitute  a  fubjecl  of  refearch,  which  can 
repay  the  labours  of  the  philofophic  inquirer. 

The  political  events  under  the  dynafty  of  the 
Stuarts  appeared  to  Mr.  Hume  to  form  the  sera 
moft  worthy  of  the  exertion  of  his  talents ;  and 
as  he  flattered  himfelf  with  a  belief  of  his  own  im- 
partiality. 
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partiality,  he  fancied  that  he  vfas  deftitied  to  free 
that  portion  of  our  hlflory  from  the  mifreprefenta* 
fions  of  party.  This  idea  ftimulated  his  diligence, 
and  great  were  his  expeftations  of  fuccefs.  De- 
voting himfelf  wholly  to  the  reclufe  habits  of^ 
a  literary  life,  he  laboured  with  unceafing  perfe- 
Terance  until  he  had  accompliflied  part  of  his  un- 
dertaking ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  month  of 
Oflober  1754,  the  firfl  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Great  Britain,  containing  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.,  was  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  *. 

A  more  convenient  opportunity  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  this  volume  will  hereafter  occur : 
fufEce  it,  at  prefent,  to  obferve,  that  the  fanguine 
hopes,  in  which  our  author  had  indulged  himfelf, 
were  completely  difappointed.  The  fale  of  the 
work  was  extremely  dull,  infomuch  that  he  felt  it 
neceflary  to  hold  a  confultation  with  his  bookfeller, 
the  late  Mr.  John  Balfour  of  Edinburgh,  as  to 
what  (hould  be  done  to  leffen  the  load  of  expence 
he  had  incurred.  The  indefatigable  Andrew 
Millar  was  then  taking  the  lead  as  a  bookfeller  in 
London,  and  his  name  and  extenfive  correfpond- 
cnce  with  the  country  dealers  were  fufficient  to 
buoy  up,  in  fome  degree,  the  charafter  of  a  book, 
and  facilitate  its  circulation.  Mr.  Balfour  urged  the 
neceflity  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  Millar,  in  order  to 
pufli  the  work  into  notice;  and  this  advice  was 
prudently  followed. 

*  In  4to.  price  14s.  boards. 
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Another  incident  had   lately  occurred,   which  •         S   I '4*  ^  ^ 

not  a  little  chagrined  our  author.     The  profeflbr-  Ciit^^lf^   * 

Ihip  of  Moral  Philofophy,  in    the   univerfity   of  ^'.  *•>•'' ^ 

Edinburgh,  having  become  vacant  by  thfe  death  of  f'     •'  \ 

Mr.  William  Cleghorn;  Mr,  Hume  appeared  as  a  i  ,'  ' 

candidate  for  the  chair,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  i    ' 

town-council.     But    the  intereft    of    his   friends  v' 

proved   unfuccefsful :    his    philofophical    opinions  j,  i  J  <^: 

were   raifreprefented,  his  charaQer  was  traduced,  f    f»*  U;       ^^ 

and  fo  great  an  outcry  raifed  by  the  religious 
zealots  as  to  endanger  his  perfonal  fafety.  The 
clergy  were  particularly  adlive  on   this  occafion,  (    ;• 

fome  of  whom  reprefented  Mr.  Hume's  principles  1  i| 

to  be  thofe  of  an  atheift,  while  others  charitably  '    1^ 

branded    them  as   the   dogmas  of  deifm.     Their  ;, 

remonftrances  fucceeded ;  but  the  event  gave  rife 
to  a  rooted  antipathy  on  the  part  of  Hume  towards 
the  Scottifh  clergy,  although  at  this  time  he  lived, 
and  continued  afterwards  to  live,  in  the  ftriftefl: 
intimacy,  and  moft  cordial  friendfhip,  with  Blair, 
Wallace,  r)ryfdale,  Wifliart,  Jardine,  Home, 
Robertfon,  Carlyfle,  and  a  few  others. 

The  eledion  took  place  o»  the  28th  of  Auguft, 
.and  the  office  was  conferred  on  Mr.  James  Balfour 
of  Pilrig,  advocate  and  fheriflf  depute  of  the  county 
of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Balfour  was  the  author  of  the 
Delineation  of  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Mo-  i 

rality,  written  in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Hume's  Enquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  M[oraIs ;  and  from  thig 
pipus   fpecimen  of  his  erudition,  it   mud  be  ac-  . 

^  Juiowledged,  ,  [ 
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knowledged,  that  he  was  a  fafer  man  than  our  hif- 
torian,  ia  the  chair  of  Moral  Philofophy.     The 
Delineation  is  a  work  not  deftitute  of  found  argu- 
ment,   though   its  prolixity  is   tirefome ;    and  as 
Mr.  Balfour  attacked  propofitions  in  the  Enquiry, 
^vhich  were  unfounded  in  fair  reafoning,  and  ex- 
ceptionable in  point  of  morality,  he  had,  in  every 
^ay,  the  better  of  Hume  in  the  difpute.     From 
the  obfervations  on  the  philofophical  and  ethical 
writings  of  the  latter,  infcrted  in  the  concluding 
part  of  this  biography,  the  reader,  who  bears  in  his 
recolleftion  that  Hume's  reputation  refted  as  yet 
on  thefe  only,  will,  perhaps,  join  with  us  is  think- 
ing that  the  univerfity  was  no  lofer  by  the  ilTue  of 
the  conteft. 

Confirmed  as  was  Mr.  Hume's  philofophic  habit 
of  bearing  up  againft  difappointment,  a  kind  of 
defpondency  began,  at  this  time,  to  ruffle  the  ufual 
ferenity  of  his  mind.  He  himfelf  tells  us,  that  he 
was  prevented  only  by  the  war,  which  had  broken  ' 
out  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  from  retiring 
to  fome  provincial  town  in  the  latter  kingdom, 
where  he  might,  under  a  borrowed  name,  fpend 
bis  days  at  a  diftance  from  his  native  country. 
This  fcheme  of  a  folitary  retreat  was,  however,  no 
longer  practicable ;  and  as  he  had  made  confider- 
able  progrefe  with  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Hiftory, 
and  been  invited  by  fome  perfons  of  refpcflability, 
among  whom  he  enumerates,  with  jufl:  fatisfa£Uon, 
Dr. '  Herring,  archbiftop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr. 

,  :  •    ..  Stone, 
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Stone,  the  primate  of  Ireland,  to  proceed  in  com^ 
pleting  his  work,  he  plucked  up  courage^  and  re* 
folved  to  perfevere. 

As  our  author  acknowledges,  and  had  ferioi^ 
reafons  to  regret,  the  cold  neglefl:  and  languid  fale 
which  his  Hiftory  met  with,  one  is  rather  furprifed 
to  find  him  employing,  in  the  narrative  of  his  Own 
Life,  a  language  calculated  to  deceive  us  into  ai^ 
opinion,  that  his  performance  burfl  on  the  world 
with  uncommon  attraction,  and  that  it  was  the 
general  and  fole  topic  of  public  difcullion.  Speak* 
ing  of  the  applaufe,  which  he  e;Kpe£led  from  his 
hiftorical  labours,  he  adds — "  but   miferable  was 

*  my  difappointment :  I  was  aflailed  by  one  cry  of 
^  reproach,  difapprobation,  and  even  deteftation. 

*  Englifli,  Scotch,  and  Irifti,  whig  and  tory,  church* 
^  man  and  fe£tary,  free-thinker  and  religionift^ 
'  patriot  and  courtier,  united  in  their  rage  againft 
'  the  man  who  had  prefumed  to  (bed  a  generous 

*  tear  for  the  fate  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Earl  of 
^  StraiFord ;  and  after  the  firft  ebullitions  of  their 

*  fury  were  over,  what  was  ftill  more  mortifying, 

*  the  book  feemed  to  fink  into  oblivion/' 
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Janfenifm  and  the  Bull  Unigenitqs  did  not  excite 
a  greater  flame,  than  the  awful  defcription,  given  hn 
the  preceding  quotation,  might  lead  us  to  infer  tp 
have  been  produced  by  the  firft  volume  of  hi$ 
Hiftory.  Yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  a 
work  could  engage  univerfal  notice,  and  meet  wit{^ 
liich  ardent  and  general  reprebeafion,  withqiit  being 
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m  the  hands  of  every  one.  Mr.  Hume,  however, 
difcloles  a  fecret  fatal  to  the  Vrarm  reprefentation, 
'which  he  has  given  of  the  tremendous  temped  he 
tad  raifed ;  for  in  the  very  next  fentence  he  tells 
^s,  that  Millar  fold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it  in  a 
twelve-month. 

In  the  mean  time  a  ftorm  of  a  more  alarming 
tendency  threatened  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  in- 
terefls  of  our  hiftorian.  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal, 
that  deifm,  or  a  religious  creed  approximating  to  it, 
had  begun  to  fpread  among  the  literary  circles  at 
Edinburgh;  and  Lord  Kames  and  Mr.  Hume, 
being  the  only  perfons  who  had  ventured  to  com- 
mit their  philofophical  tenets  to  writing,  were  con- 
fidercd  as  the  grand  apoftles  of  infidelity.  What 
rendered  this  more  dangerous  in  the  opinion  of  the 
puritanical  party  was,  that  both  thefe  authors  were 
men  of  great  amenity  of  manners ;  and  not  only 
was  their  acquaintance  valued  and  fought  by  moft 
of  the  eminent  charafters  in  their  neighbourhood, 
but  they  lived  in  habits  of  the  ftriQeft  intimacy 
with  the  more  refpeftable  clergymen  of  the 
city. 

The  rigid  notions  of  Calvin  and  John  Knox  were 
not  yet  in  difrepute,  and  the  prevalence  of  fciencc 
had  not  altogether  eflFaced  the  ancient  intolerant 
fpirit  of  the  clerical  profeffion.  In  the  General 
Affembly,  which  is  the  fupremc  ecclefiaftical  judi- 
cature of  the  Scottifli  church,  two  great  parties 
hiad  long  fubfifted,  the  one  profeffing  more  liberal 

and 
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and  moderate  principles  than  the  other.  The 
zealots,  in  the  warmth  of  oppofition,  aflfcfted  to  take 
great  offence  at  many  of  their  opponents  for  cuhi- 
vating  the  friendfhip  of  Karnes  and  Hume,  in 
whofe  writings  they  now. began  to  difcover  the  moft 
noxious  doftrines ;  and  finally  refolved,  by  at- 
tacking thefe,  to  expofe  their  enemies  to  popular 
obloquy,  if  not  to  defeat. 

In  taking  this  ftep  they  were  encouraged  by  an 
event,  which  had  lately  happened  in  England. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1754,  the  learned 
world  beheld  with  aftonifhment,  indignation,  and 
difmay,  the  prefentment  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
philofophical  works,  and  of  David  Mallet,  their 
editor,  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlefcx.  The 
fingularity  of  this  precious  relic  of  intolerance  will 
apologise  for  its  infertion  here ;  after  which  will  be 
related  the  powerful  attempt  made  by  the  puritans 
in  Scotland  to  imitate,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hume 
and  Lord  Kames,  the  difgraceful  condud  of  the 
Jiigh-church  faclion  in  England. 

The  prefentment  was  as  follows :  "  We  the 
grand  jurors  of  the  liberty  of  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Weft- 
minfter,  the  city,  borough,  and  town  of  Weft- 
minfter,  &c.  being  impannelled  and  fworn  at  this 
prefent  general  quarter-fefGons  of  the  peace,  held 
at  the  town-court  houfe  near  Weftminfter-hall,  on 
Wedncfday  the  1 6th  day  of  Odtobcr,  before  Thomas 

E  3  Lediard 
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£fq.  chairman,  &c.  and  alfo  to  hear  and 
ne  divers  felonies^  trefpaffes,  and  other 
s  done    and    committed    within   the  feid 

Being  fenfible  that  every  infult  upon  the 
is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  our  country ; 
t  though  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  the  dif- 
ed  charadter'  of  Britifh  freedom,  yet  it 
5  a  nuifance  when  it  is  employed  in  propa- 
icentioufnefs  of  principles  :  Having  within 
I  brcafts  the  cleared  conviftion,  that  the 
ty  of  all  evidence  in  our  courts  of  juftice 

upon  the  belief  of  the  truths  of  Chrifti- 
d  a  future  (late;  and  that  every  attempt 
r  made  by  writing,  or  by  debating  in 
affemblies,  which  are  equally  impious  as 
illegal)  to  unfettle  that  belief  in  the  minds 
eople,  tends  to  fubvert  every  principle  of 
1     government    and    of     civil     fociety : 

likewife,   as  we  are,    by  the  prevailing 

cy  of  morals,  which  is  encouraged,  nay 

!  from  the  prefs ;  and  convinced  that  the 

lebrated  the  name  of  an  author  is,  the 

tenfive  is  the  mifchief  which  his  w^ritings 

;ft,   when  employed   to   the  purpofes  of 

I  we  are  defirous  to  give  this  teftimony  of 

^rrence  of  an  infult  upon  the  majefty  of 

a  country  where  the  majefty  of  the  King 

)  defervedly  facred.     We  are  fenfible  that 

never  fo  much  endangered  as  when  it  is 

and  that  whatever  private  opinions  any 

f  entertain,  fuch  opinions  ought  not  to  bq 

carried 
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carried  into  an  open  contempt  and  avowed  infringe- 
ment of  the  eflabliflied  religion,  that  is,  the  efta- 
bliihed  laws  of  his  country. 

*'  Moved  by  thefe  and  many  other  confiderations, 
while  we  cenfure  the  indecency,  we  aflert  the  dig- 
nity, of  the  prefs  ;  and  by  curbing  its  licentioufnefs, 
we  vindicate  its  liberty.  Nor  can  we  difcharge  our 
confciences  of  the  high  truft  repofed  in  us,  with- 
out prefenting  to  the  cenfure  of  this  court,  for  the 
fake  of  prevention  as  well  as  example,  and  we 
hereby  do  humbly  prefent,  a  book  publifheil  in  this 
city  and  liberty,  entitled.  The  Philofopbical  Works 
of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Henry  St.  jfohn.  Lord 
Vifcount  Bolingbroke^  in  five  volumes ;  tending,  by 
the  general  fcope  of  feveral  pieces  therein  contained, 
as  well  as  many  particular  expreffions  which  have 
been  laid  before  us,  to  the  fubverfion  of  religion, 
government,  and  morality,  and  being  againft  his 
Majefty's  peace.  And  we  do  farther  prefent  David 
Mallet  £fq.  as  the  editor,  and  Dr.  Morris  of 
Stable-yard,  Rider-flreet,  Weflminfter,  as  pub* 
lifher  of  the  faid  book." 

The  proceedings  againft  our  two  Scottifli  au« 
thors  were  carried  on  in  the  church  judicatories. 
The  General  Aflembly  having  convened  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  aad  of  May,  1755,  under  the  pre* 
fidency  of  Lord  Cathcart  as  his  Majefty*s  com* 
mii&oner,  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Reid, 
minifter  of  St.  Quivox,  as  moderator,  a  pamphlet, 
the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  appeared  on  the; 
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following  day,  and  was  circulated  with  much  in- 
duftry.  It  was  intilled,  jin  Analyfis  of  the  Moral 
€tnd  Religious  Sentiments  cojitaincd  in  the  Writings  cf 
SoPHo  and  David  Hume  Efq.  addrejfcd  to  //j^ 
Conjtderation  of  the  Reverend  and  Honourable  Mem- 
berj  of  the  General  Affembly  of  the  Church  cf 
Scotland.  Sopho  was  the  fidtitious  tiame,  under 
which  Lord  Karnes  had  publiflied  his  obnoxious 
cffays. 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  proper  committee  tranf- 
mittcd  *the  following  motion,  or,  as  it  is  ftyled  in 
the  ccclefiaftical  courts  of  Scotland,  overture, 
which  was,  on  the  fame  day,  unanimoufly  paiTed 
into  an  aft.7— "  The  General  Affembly  of  the 
**  church  of  Scotland  being  filled  with  the  deepeft 
*'  concern  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  infide- 
lity and  immorality,  the  principles  whereof  have 
been,  to  the  difgrace  of  our  age  and  nation,  fo 
•*  openly  avowed  in  feveral  books  publifhed  of  late 
**  jn  this  country,  and  which  are  but  too  well 
*'  known  amongft  us  ;  do  therefore  judge  it  pro- 
per and  neceffary  for  them,  at  this  time,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  utmoft  abhorrence  of  thofe  impious 
*'  and  infidel  principles,  which  are  fubverfive  of 
^'  all  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  and  have 
"  fuch  pernicious  influence  on  life  and  morals ; 
*'  and  they  do  earneftly  recommend  it  to  all  the 
*'  minifters  of  this  church,  to  exercife  the  vigilance, 
*'  and  to  exert  the  zeal,  which  becomes  their  cha- 
*'  rafter,  to  preferve  thofe  under  their  charge  from 
t^  the  contagion  of  thefe  abominable  tenets,  and  to 
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^*  flir  up  in  them  a  folicitous  concern  to  guard 
*'  againft  them,  and  aq.iinfl  the  influence  of  thofe 
^'  who  are  infected  with  them." 

The  ufual  Ihortnefs  of  the  feflion  prevented  the 
Affembly  from  taking  any  farther  notice  of  th^ 
matter,  which  was  accordingly  poftponed  to  their 
next  meeting.  An  affair  of  fuperior  magnitude 
had  engroffed  the  deliberations  of  that  venerable 
body  ;  for  at  this  time  the  Scottifh  church  was 
thrown  into  a  general  ferment  by  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  reformed  mufic.  In  accomplifliing 
this,  the  moft  indecent  fcenes  were  exhibited.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  a  congregation  to  divide 
themfelves  into  two  parties,  one  of  which,  in 
chaunting  the  pfalms,  followed  the  old,  and  the 
other  the  new  mode  of  mufical  execution  ;  while 
the  infidel,  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing the  temple,  now  reforred  to  it,  not  for  the 
laudable  purpofe  of  repentance  and  edification,  but 
from  the  ungodly  motive  of  being  a  fpeclator  of  the 
conteft. 
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Among  the  Scotch  prefbytenans  it  was  an  an- 
cient pradice  to  jo»n  in  pfi\hnody,  while  they  were 
bnfy  at  their  occupations.  This  devotional  ful>- 
ftitution  of  facred  for  profane  finging  was  reckoned 
produftive  of  many  beneficial  effects.  The  minds 
of  the  fincere  were  prevented  from  ftraying  to  un- 
hallowed fubjefts  ;  their  irregular  inclinations  were 
reprclTed ;  their  piety  was  confirmed  }  and,  by  the 
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ercife  of  their  mufical  talents,  they  were 
to  fing  on  Sundays  with  greater  energy  and 
n. 

g  the  prefent  difpute,  it  was  cuftoniary  for 
izans  of  the  different  kinds  of  mufic  to 
a-part,  in  numerous  bodies,  for  the  purpofe 
ling,  and  to  mufler  their  whole  ftrength 
ibbath.  The  moment  the  pfalm  was  read 
pulpit,  each  fide,  in  general  chorus,  com- 
their  operations ;  and   as  the  paftor  and 

precentor,  often  differed  in  their  fenti- 
hc  church  was  immediately  in  an  uproar, 
id  bruifes  were  interchanged  by  the  im- 

fongfters,  and,  in  many  parts  of  the 
the  moft  ferious  diflurbances  took  place, 
lurgh  the  magiftracy  declared  in  favour  of 
em  improvement,  and  appointed  a  com- 
miniflers,  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
air,  to  concert  the  proper  means  for  intro- 
•     As  the  author  of  this  work  is  not  a 

of  Apollo,  he  is  unable  to  decide  on  the 
fo  momentous  a  queftion ;  and  feeling  no 
n  to  be  inquifitive  as  to  the  iffue  of  the 
fy,  he  is  uncertain  which  of  the  parties 
the  afcendancy,  but  inclines  to  believe 
incients  were  difcomfited  and  filencedt 

lays  after  the  Affembly  feparated,  a  pam* 

publiflied  at  Edinburgh,  intitled,  Ob/er- 

^on  the  Analyfis^  &c^    It  was  intended  as 

a  refu« 
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a  refutation  of  the  reviewer's  objeflions,  and  aU 
though  anonyinous,  was  generally  afcribed  to  the 
pen  of  Lord  Kames.  In  this  ftate  the  affair  re> 
tnained  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Aflembty, 
which  took  place  in  May  1756,  and  previous  to 
which  Mr.  George  Anderfon,  the  literary  chain* 
pion  of  the  fanatics,  publiOied  a  pamphlet,  under 
the  title  of  Infidelity  a  proper  Obje8  of  Cenfure.  It 
is  replete  with  religious  dogmatifm,  and  conftantly 
appealing  to  the  bible,  the  ufual  refource  of  the 
prieft  in  every  difficulty. 

Upon  the  27lh  of  May,  a  difcuflion  took  place 
on  the  fubject  in  the  Committee  of  Overtures. 
After  a  few  general  obfervatioHB  upon  the  import- 
ance of  a  ftri£t  and  regular  difcipline  to  the  purity 
of  the  Chriftian  church,  it  was  moved,  that  the 
AfTembly  fhould  be  defired  to  take  notice  of  forae 
of  the  infidel  writings  publiflied  of  late  in  this 
nation,  and  of  their  authors  i  and  in  cafe  it  fhould 
be  found  dlfiicuh  or  improper  to  make  this  notice 
too  general,  it  was  propofed  to  confine  the  inquiry 
at  prefent  to  one,  viz.  David  Hume  £fq.  becaufe 
he  had  publicly  avowed  his  writings,  at  leaft,  fome 
of  the  moft  offenfive  of  them,  by  prefixing  his 
name.  This  motion  was  feconded,  and  fome  pa* 
ragraphs  of  the  Confeflton  of  Faith  and  Form  of 
Procefs  were  read,  affertjng  the  propriety,  and  ap> 
pointing  the  exercife  of  difcipline  in  fuch  cafes. 
A  long  and  warm  debate  enfued,  for  an  account 
pf  which  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  ^cotsMaga* 
zinei 
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,    a   reputable  miTcellany,    and  of  good  au. 
ity  ♦. 

he  party,  who  introduced  the  queftion,  gave 
written  overture  of  the  following  purport — 
he  General  Aflembly  judging  it  their  duty  to 
11  in  their  power  to  check  the  growth  and  pro- 
>  of  infidelity  ;  and  confidering  that  as  infidel 
ings  have  begun  of  late  years  to  be  publiflied  in 
nation,  againft  which  they  have  hitherto  only^ 
ied  in  general,  fo  there  is  one  perfon  ftyling 
elf  David  Hume  Efq.  who  hath  arrived  at 
a  degree  of  boldnefs  as  publicly  to  avow  him- 
the  author  of  books  containing  the  moft  rude 
open  attacks  upon  the  glorious  gofpel  of 
ft,  and  principles  evidently  fubverfive  even  of 
ral  religion,  and  the  foundations  of  morality, 
)t  eftablifliing  direft  atheifm :  therefore  the 
aibly   appoint    the    following    perfons  *  «   ^^ 

committee  to  inquire  into  the  writings  of  this 
3r,  to  call  him  before  them,  and  prepare  the 
2r  for  the  next  General  Aflembly/* 


)  this  motion  a  ftrenuous  oppofition  was  made, 
various  objeclions  were  raifed,  all  of  which 
be  compril'ed  in  the  following  articles : 

It  was  aflerted  by  the  oppofers  of  the  motion, 
many  members  had  not  read  the  writings  in 

•  Vol.  xviii.  p.  287.  ct  feq.  1756. 

queftion, 
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queftion,  and,  confequently,  could  not  be  deemed 
competent  judges  of  them.  I'o  this  it  was  an- 
fwered,  that  the  objeftion  was  the  weakeft  which 
could  be  devifedin  the  prefent  cafe  ;  as  no  fentence 
was  immediately  craved,  but  merely  an  inquiry 
propofed.  For  fuch  a  purjx)fe  a  general  fama  of 
tjie  pernicious  tendency  of  the  writings,  and  the 
information  of  thofe  members  who  had  perufed 
them,  were,  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  abundantly 
fufficient. 


If 


I 


2.  It  was  rq)eatedly  maintained,  that  the  inqui- 
fition  could  ferve  no  good  purpofe,  and  that  it 
was  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  profecution  or  cen- 
fure  would  convince  Mr.  Hume,  or  make  him 
change  his  opinions,  in  which  he  feemed  to  be  fo 
firmly  rivetted. — ^The  fupporters  of  the  overture 
infifted,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  a  prefump- 
tuous  limitation  of  Almighty  power  to  affirm,  that 
any  man  was  incapable  of  being  reclaimed ;  and 
that  difcipline,  even  carried  the  length  of  excom- 
munication, being  one  mean  appointed  in  fcrip- 
ture  for  this  purpofe,  ought  to  be  tried.  Befi^es, 
reclaiming  offenders,  they  obferved,  was  Ear  from 
being  the  only,  and,  perhaps,  was  not  even  the 
chief  end  of  the  inflidion  of  difcipline ;  which  was, 
doubtlefs,  principally  intended  to  preferve  others 
from  infedion,  and  deter  them  from  offending. 

3.  It  was  faid  by  fome,  that  it  would  be  a  tedi- 
ous and  difficult  inquiry,  and  would  lead  to  the 
difcuifion  of  many  philofophical  opinions.    They 
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ninded  the  committee  of  the  many  long  and 
rce  debates,  which  had  formerly  agitated  the 
iriftan  church,  about  fate,  free-will,  and  the 
e ;  fo  that  the  affair,  if  entered  upon,  might 
t  for  many  years,  and  become,  in  a  manner,  the 
e  bufmefs  of  the  Affembly.  In  anfwer  to  this 
ivas  denied,  that  there  could  be  any  difficulty  or 
ricacy  in  afcertaining  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
ndples  levelled  againft  the  very  foundations  of 
irality, 

4*  It  was  alleged,  that  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hume 
itained  opinions,  which  every  man  of  common 
ife  detefted,  and  which  were  fo  grofs,  and  fo 
dently  felfe,  that  they  could  not  poffibly  occa- 
n  any  harm.  It  would,  therefore,  be  doing 
rm  too  much  honour  to  take  fuch  public  notice 
them'.— The  friends  of  the  motion  endeavoured 
(hew,  that  this  objection  was  diametrically  oppo- 
I  to  the  former.     They  obferved,  that  the  grofs- 

s  and  wickednefs  of  his  affertions  made  it  fo 

* 

ich  the  greater  fcandal  to  permit  fuch  a  perfon 
wear  the  chriftian  name;  and  that,  as  human 
ure  is  exceedingly  corrupt,  forbearance,  in  the 
fcnt  inftance,  might  tempt  many  to  think  lightly 
the  chriftian  charafter,  when  they  faw  it  pro- 
uted,  and  left  open  to  the  poffedion  of  thofe 
0  were  fo  unworthy  to  bear  it. 

5.  It  was  maintained,  that  however  wrong^  his 

nions  were,  his  writings  were  moftly  of.  an  ab- 

Gt  and  metaphyfical  kind^  unintelligible  to  the 

*  multitude } 
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multitude;  and,  therefore,  as  little  danger  could 
arife  from  them,  liberty  of  judgment  ought  to  be 
allowed.  In  fine,  they  were  not  proper  objects  of 
cenfure,  which  ought  rather  to  be  applied  to  prac- 
tical errors,  and  cafes  more  immediately  criminal. 
To  this  it  was  anfwered,  that  whatever  metaphy il- 
eal turn  Mr.  Hume  might  have  fhewn  in  fome  of 
his  writings,  the  paflages  complained  of  were  of 
the  plained,  as  well  as  of  the  groffeft  kind« 
Liberty  of  judgment  in  doubtful  matters  was  very 
neceffary  in  tlie  prefent  (late  of  human  nature ;  but 
it  was  flrange,  that  any  one  could  not  fee  the  ab- 
furdity  of  fuppofing,  that  a  good  thing  cannot  be 
fpoiled  by  excefs,  or  by  being  wrong  applied.  A 
man,  it  feems,  might  fay  the  moft  immoral  things^ 
and  even  defend  immorality ;  yet  if  it  be  only 
called  an  opinion,  it  muft  not  be  coniidered  as  a 
crime.  But  why  are  viiible  crimes  an  objed  of 
cenfure  or  church  difcipline?  Is  it  not,  becaufe 
they  are  a  proper  evidence  of  a  wicked  heart  ?  And 
is  not  an  open  profeflion  of  wickednels  of  heart 
alfo  an  evidence  of  it  ?  Is  an  ad  of  whoredom  or 
of  theft  cenfurable  in  a  profefled  chriftian  ? — ^And  is 
it  not  cenfurable  to  deride  chaftity,  reje£l  its  obli* 
gation,  and  affirm  that  all  juftice  is  founded  on 
power  and  conveniency?  Thefe  are  not  metapby- 
fical  or  intricate  opinions,  but  errors  having  the 
moft  certain  and  immediate  influence  upon  prac* 
tice.  Formerly  it  was  thought  fufficient  to  £aty, 
that  forbearance  was  to  be  ufed  in  petty  matters  ; 
but  that  to  overthrow  the  great  dodrines  of  mo- 
rality,  by  which  fodety  fubiifts,  demanded  pu« 
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lent  even  by  the  civil  power.  Now,  how*, 
they  had  lived  to  fee  the  groffeft  immorality 
t,  publilhed,  and  defended,  as  freedom  of 
ry.  It  was  added,  that  if  people  would  re- 
jpon  the  nature  of  church  difcipline,  nothing 
.  be  ijiore  ridiculous  than  to  confider  it  as 
eftraint  upon  liberty.  The  object  of  it  was 
o  punifli  men  in  their  bodies,  nor  even  to 
r  them  from  publifhing  their  opinions ;  but 
to  prevent  them  from  injurioufly  pofleffing 
o  which  they  have  no  right,  viz.  the  chriftian 


The  opponents  of  the  motion  likewife  ol> 
I,  that  it  would  highly  gratify  Mr.  Hume 
:lf,  and  promote  the  fale  of  the  book.  They 
d  feveral  anecdotes  to  fliew,  how  bookfellers 
artfully  folicited  the  authoritative  condemna- 
>f  books,  in  order  to  get  them  off  their  hands, 
s  reprefented  by  fome  as  very  dangerous  to 
1  fuch  writings  in  this  manner,  and  bring 
into  the  hands  of  common  or  country  people, 
would  not  otherwife  have  looked  into  them ; 
:he  confequences  of  this  were  pointed  out 
ftrongly.  To  thefe  arguments  it  was  an- 
d,  that  it  would  not  perhaps  afford  much 
ire  to  the  gentleman,  if  the  inquiry  fhould 
aate  with  his  excommunication  publicly  iiu 
sd,  while  his  grofs  affcrtions  were  ftated  to  be 
:aufe  of  it :  neither  was  this  likely  to  give 
lY  circulation  to  his  writings  among  any  but 
who  were  in  the  leafl  danger  of  infe^on. 

Some 
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Some  of  the  members  mfifted,  that  Mr.  Hume 
could,  in  no  refpeft,  be  deemed  a  chriftian  ;  that 
he  had  openly  and  publicly  thrown  off  the  profef- 
fion  of  it,  and  was  therefore  one  of  thofe  who, 
in  the  language  of  fcripture,  are  without^  and 
confequently  not  proper  objefts  of  chriftian  dif- 
cipline. 

Many  of  the  fupporters  of  the  overture  ob- 
ferved  in  general,  that  feveral  of  the  arguments 
urged  againft  their  propofal,  contradiQed  one 
another.  Whilft  fome,  they  faid,  pretended  to 
foretel,  that  it  would  lead  the  -Affembly  into  fo 
long  and  intricate  a  debate  as  would  be  almofl: 
endlefs  ;  Others  affirmed,  that  the  writings  were  fo 
grofs  and  evidently  falfe,  that  they  could  do  little  or 
no  harm.  It  had  alfo  been  maintained,  they  re« 
marked,  that  writings,  thus  reprefented  as  fo  ab- 
(traded  and  metaphyfical,  could  have  little  con- 
nection with  morals ;  while  fome  alleged,  that  we 
ought  to  beware  of  exciting  curiofity,  and  fpread- 
ing  a  very  dangerous  poilbn  : — all  of  which  afler- 
tions  could  not  be  true,  as  they  were  mutually 
deftrudive  of  each  others 

Among  other  arguments  the  friends  of  the  over- 
iure  ftrenuoufly  urged,  that  as  they  could  produce 
not  only  the  Confeffion  of  Faith,  and  Form  of 
Procefs,  but  exprefs  pafiages  of  fcripture,  requir- 
ing, under  ftrong  and  awful  fanftions,  the  exercife 
of  difcipline  againft  the  maintainers  of  falfe  and 
pemiciou?  opinions,  nothing  could  be  more  weak 
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to  bring  forward  human  cotijeftures  againft 

xpediency   of  it.     They  obferved,    that  the 

ng  and  application  of  thefe  paffages  had  not 

lifputed  by  any  who  had  fpoken  on  the  point-j 

hey  alked  how  the  Aflembly,  as  an    eccle- 

al  court,  could  excufe  therofelves  for  a  dire£k 

1  to  comply  with  an  exprefs  command  of 
■? 

reply  to  thefe  obfervations ; 

It  was  faid  by  one,  with  whom  indeed  none 
e  committee  feemed  inclined  to  concur,  that 
xercife  of  difcipline  in  a  ftrift  and  vigoroul 
er  might  be  a  duty,  when  the  church  was 
and  offenders  few ;  but  would  any  man  fay, 
when  the  church  was  greatly  corrupted,  and 
iers  very  numerous,  all,  who  deferved  cenfure 
le  rules  of  th^  gofpel,  ought  to  have  that 
re  inflifted  upon  them  ?  If  this  were  the  cafe, 
uld  reduce  the  church  to  a  very  fmall  num- 

In  animadverting   upon   thefe   obfervations, 

of  the  friends  of  the  motion  affirmed,  that 

had  followied,  and  would  follow,   no  other 

of  cenfure  but  thofe  contained  in  the  gofpel ; 

that  however    great   a  reduftion  this   might 

in  the  number   of  the  church,  no   greater 
)er  had  any  title  to  be  in  it. 

It  was  faid,  that  difcipline  was  not  of  the 
'e  of  duties,  which  were  always  binding  inr 
[idently  of   their  confequences ;   but   was  a 

duty 
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duty  or  hot  according  to  its  apparent  expediency*—^ 
In  oppofition  to  this,  it  was  denied  that  any  fuch 
licence  was  given  in  fcripture ;  and  it  was  main- 
tained, that,  on  the  contrary,  the  univerfal  and 
impartial  application  of  it  was  its  chief  excellence, 
and  did  mod  contribute  to  render  it  fuccefsfuL 

3*  It  was  urged,  as  in  the  laft  objc^Uon  to  the 
overture,  that  Mr.  Hume  was  really  no  chrifUan, 
had   not   fo  much    as  the  profelTion  of  it,    and, 
therefore,  was   to  be  confidered  as   one  who  is 
without^  and  not  a  fubjed  of  chriflian  difcipline^ 
This  was  the  objeftion  chiefly  infifled  upon ;  and 
with  a  difcuffion  of  it,  by  mutual  interrogations, 
the  debate  was  clofed.     The  friends  of  the  over- 
ture allowed,  that  one  who  was  not  in  any  fenfe  a 
member  of  the  vifible  church  was  no  fubjeft  of 
difcipline*     But  they  obferved,  that  whatever  grgfs 
crimes  Mr.  Hume  had  committed)  he  had  neither 
been  formally  excluded  by  a   fentence,  nor  had 
excluded  himfelf  by  any  formal  declaration ;  that 
he  had  not  renounced  his  baptifm;  that  he  fre- 
quently,   in  his  writings,    ranked  himfelf  among 
profeffing  chriftians,  faying  our  holy  religion^  &c. 
words   which,  however  plainly   they  were  in  the 
way  of  contempt  and  derifion,  (hewed  more  forci- 
bly the  neceflity  of  a  vifible  feparation.     Profeff* 
ing    chriftians     held    voluntary    and    unneceffary 
communication  with  him  ;  and  even  minifters  were 
feen  freely  converfmg  with  him,  which  it  was  prc- 
fumed   they  would  not  do,  if  he  were  formally 
excluded. 
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:  opponents   of  the  inquiry  rejoined,   thar, 

1  Mr.  Hume  had  not  faid  in  exprefs  words, 
i  was  no  chriftian,  he  had  faid  it  as  publicly 
ongly  by  other  forms  of  expreflion ;  that  he 
ei^erally  confidered  in  this  light  j  and  that 
ms  were  fuppofed  to  frequent  his  company  in 
to  his  reformation.  Againft  this  it  was  ar- 
\y  the  other  party,  that  they  would  be  fati&- 
F  the  court  would  fix  it  as  their  judgment 
B  was  no  chriftian,  and  therefore  no  fubjeft 
ipline,  and   give  publicity  to  this   determi- 

They  were  then  alked,  whether  they  could 
on  demand,  that  fuch  a  fentence  iliould  be 

when  the  perfon  had  not  been  bipfore  them, 
ly  regular  inquiry  into  his  crime  ? — ^To  this 
nfwered,  that  they  did  not  demand  it,  and^ 
re,  had  propofed  an  inquiry^  but  had  made 
>rmer  remarks  in  confequence  of  the  reafoa- 

their  adverfaries  ;  and  they  retorted  the 
n,  how  thefe  could  fo  often  ufe  in  their 
ng,  nay  apparently  form  their  own  opinion 
and  influence  that  of  others  by  an  argument, 
they  refufed  to  aflign  publicly  as  the  ground 
r  femence  J 

2  a  member  obferved,  that  he  had  not  given 
lis  own  opinion,  as  perhaps  he  had  not  yet 
\  any  uJ)on  the  fubjeft ;  but  that  the  over- 
fclf  reprefented  Mr.  Hume  as  no  chriftian, 
[lerefofe,  ought  not  to  be  tranfmitted,  be- 
t  proceeded  upon  a  fuppofition,  which  ren- 
ts own  demand  unnecefTary  ^  for  the  perfon 
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guilty  of  fuch  things,  as  were  laicf  by  it  to  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Hume,  was  certainly  no  chriftian.-^ 
It  was  replied,  that  the  overture  in  no  other  way 
reprefented  him  not  to  be  a  chriflian,  than  by 
faying  he  deferved  to  be  excluded  from  that  cha^ 
racter.  It  complained,  that  he  retained  the  chrif- 
tian  name,  when  he  had  forfeited  all  right  to  it; 
whereas,  according  to  the  reafoning  of  the  oppo- 
fite  party,  no  perfon  ever  could  be  cenfured  or  ck-^ 
eluded  by  a  fentence,  for,  as  foon  as  he  was  guilty 
of  any  thing  deferving  it,  he  is  ftyled  no  chriftian, 
and  confequently  mud  be  kft  to  himielf. 

The  debate  was  carried  on  with  an  earneftnefe 
and  decency  honourable  to  both  parties,  without 
any  violent  altercation  or  perfonal  refleftion.  I^ 
motion  was  made,  that  the  committee  fiiould  come 
to  a  refolution  to  the  following  effeft :  "  That 
though  all  the  members  have  a  juft  abhorrence  of 
any  principles  tending  to  infidelity,  or  to  the  pre- 
judice of  our  holy  religion ;  yet^  on  account  of 
certain  circumflances  in  this  cafe,  they  drop  the 
overture,  becaufe  it  would  not,  in  their  judgment, 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  edification." — The  queftipii 
being  put  on  the  original  motion,  Tranfmit  th^ 
overture  to  the  AJpmbly^  or  not^x — it  paffed  in  the 
negative  by  a  great  majority  ♦.  The  refplutipn  wa^ 
then  agreed  to  without  oppofition. 
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f  by  the  influence  of  friends,  rather  than 
f  reafoning.  With  whatever  indifference 
le,  as  a  philofopher,  might  regard  the 
8  of  the  church  ;  yet,  as  a  man  of  the 
id  holding  the  office  of  llb.rarian  to  the 
f  Advocates,  he  muft  have  been  fenfible 
"opnety  of  quafhing  any  farther  inquifi- 
ames,  it  is  true,  had  not  been  the  often- 
ft  of  the  motion ;  but  he  was  (till  more 
implicated  in  the  ifTue.  A  fimilar  profex 
ipended  over  him  ;  and  as  his  language 
:r,  and,  in  faft,  confefledly  hoflile  to  the 
creed,  he  was  in  the  mod  alarming  pre- 
If  an  inveftigation  had  been  permitted, 
tipoffible  to  anticipate  the   confequences. 

open  debate  in  the  Aflembly,  by  giving 

to  the  aflFair,  plight  have  expofed  him  to 
juy  of  the  zealots,  and  the  malevolence 
lemies.     But  if  the  refult  proved   unfa- 

to  him,  his  feelings  as  a  gentleman,  in- 
tly  of  the  interpofition  of  the  law,  muft 
jefted  the  immediate  neceflity  of  refigning 
.     As  ^  father,  and  the  head  of  a  family, 

not  view  church  cenfure  with  apathy  ; 
^as  difficult  to  fay,  where  tjie  rancour  of 
rfaries  might  ftop.  "When  armpd  with  a 
of  excommunication,  they  had  it  in  the^r 

inftitute  a  criminal  procefs  againft  him  in 
uary  courts  of  juftice.  Similar  meafures 
ty  had  not  un  frequently  been  reforted  tq 
ind,  where  Woolfton  had  not  only  been 
lo  the  pillory,    but  bore   on   bis  perfon 

manifeft 
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manifeft  evidence  of  the  humane  and  tolerant  fpirit 
of  a  national  clergy. 

Mr.  Hume  and  Lord  Karnes  were  not  the  only 
perfons  interefted  in  this  tranfaftion.  Several  mi- 
nifters,  members  of  the  Aflembly,  and  the  inti- 
mate and  daily  acquaintances  of  thefe  literary  cha* 
rafters,  felt  the  prudence  of  impofing  the  veil  of 
oblivion  on  the  matter,  and  ftrenuoufly  exerted 
themfelves  for  that  purpofe.  The  refolution  of  the 
committee  liberated  our  author  from  his  uneafmefs ; 
but  the  puritanical  party  were  not  yet  filenced, 
and  a  new  plan  of  operation  was  devifed. 

In  July  or  Auguft   1756,    about  two   months 
after  the  difcuffion  in  the  committee,  the  redoubted 
Mr.    George  Anderfon,    who  was  formerly  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  againft  Lord 
Karnes's  EflTays,  prefented  a  petition  and  complaint 
to  the  prefbytery  of  Edinburgh,  not  againft  Mr. 
Hume,  nor  againft  Kames,  but  againft  the  book- 
fellers  and  printer  of  his  Lord  (hip's  traft.     In  this 
application  it  was  ftated,  that  Mr.  Robert  Fleming 
had   printed,  for  Meflrs.   Alexander  Kincaid  and 
Alexander  Donaldfon,    a   book  intitled  Ejfays  on- 
the  Principles   of  Morality   and  Natural  Rcligiony 
wherein,  among   other   things,    the  author  main- 
taihed,  that  God  deceives  mankind  with  a  falla- 
cious fenfe  of  liberty ;  and  that,  becaufe  man  is  not 
really  but  delufively  a  free  agent,  he  cannot  fin 
againft  him.     "  Though  thefe  tenets,"  obferved  the 
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ioner,  **  are  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of 
•alreligion,morality,and  the  chriftian  revelation, 
'thelefs  the  faid  Alexander  Kincaid  and  Alex* 
r  Donal4fon  did  and  do  continue  to  pubiifh 
vend  the  faid  book,  to  the  great  fcandal  and 
ce  of  all  who  believe,  that  God  is  holy,  and 
the  gofpel  is  his  word  of  truth.  The  Peti- 
r,  therefore,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name 
I  who  adhered,  or  fhall  adhere,  pray9,  that 
id  printer  and  bookfellers  may  be  fummoned  to 
ext  meeting  of  the  Prelbytery,  and  there  and 
k)  declare  and  give  up  the  author  of  the  faid 
;  and  that  he  and  they  may  be  cenfured, 
diiig  to  the  law  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  prac- 
f  this  and  all  other  well  governed  churches/* 

lift  of  paflages  from  tl^e  Eflays  was  annei^edj^ 
►port  of  thefe  aflertions. 

e  petition  being  ferved  on  the  defendants  by 
der  of  the  Prelbytery,  anfwers,  figned  by 
ninent  advocates  (Mr.  James  Fergi^fon,  after- 
a  lord  of  feflion,  and  Mr.,  now  Sir,  John 
mple)  were  given  in  to  thefe  charges:  this 
was  probably  the  produftion  of  Karnes.  As 
►ntroverfy  is  curious,  and  forms  an  intereft- 
ifode  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Hume,  we  have  ven- 
to  make  a  more  liberal  quotation  from  the 
s,  than  fpecial  pleadings  commonly  deferve, 
are  feldom  remarkable  either  for  the  clofe- 
f  their  reafoning,   or  the  elegance  of  their 
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**  When  books/'  faid  the  refpondents,    ^*  arc 
publifhed  with  an  intention  to  attack  eithisr  natural 
or  revealed  religion,  they  juftly  give  difquiet  to  all 
well-difpofed  perfons.     But  it  muft  be  obvious  to 
every  one  who  looks  into  this  book,  that  the  fole 
intent  and  purvievv  of  it  was  to  improve  the  fai- 
timents  of  natural  religion  and  morality,  and  to 
enforce  them  by  fuch  motives  and  arguments  a$ 
appeared  to  the  author  to  carry  the  ftrongeft  con^ 
vidion.     It  is  well  known  that  this  was  the  au- 
thor's defign  in  the  publication  ^  and  that  he  had 
it  particularly  in   view  to  refute  cel'taia  fce|yxcal 
opinions,  which  appeared  to  him  prejudicial  to  the 
caufe  of  natural  religion  and  virtue*     Whea  fudi 
is  the  profefTed  and  only  intent  of  a  book,  k  de- 
ferves  a  fair  conftrudion.     The  minds  of  men  are 
fo  formed,  that  in  all  philofophical  difquiiitioiiSp 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  niceft  kind,  it   will  oiten' 
happen,  that  thofe  who  have  the  fame  common 
end  in  view,  will  differ  upon  the  reafbnings  and 
deduftions  that  lead  to  it.     To  fome  one  argument 
will  appear  more   ftrong  and  forcible,  4o  odiers 
another :  and  it  will  alfo  fometimes  happen,  that 
a  chain  of  reafoning,  which  appears  to  one  very 
ftrong  for  demonftrating  the  foundeft  principles, 
may  appear  to  another  to  have  an  erroneous  tend- 
ency in  other  refpeSs,  which  is  not  perceived  by 
the  author,  otherwife  he  would  moft  heartily  dit 
claim  it. 
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to  irtipute  to  an  author,  who  is  invcftigating  truth 
by  fuch  deduftions  as  appear  to  him  moft  probable, 
confequences  arifing  from  his  arguments  which  he 
birafelf  entirely  difclaims.  If  this  be  allowed,  the 
liberty  of  reafoning,  and  all  the  valuable  confe- 
<]uences  refulting  from  it,  are  at  an  end.  And 
this  is  truly  the  only  pretence  or  handle  for  the 
prefent  complaint.  The  com  plainer  imagines, 
that  he  has  difcovered  certain  paffages  in  the  book, 
that  reprcfent  the  Creator  in  a  difrefpedlful  view, 
or  deny  the  pof^bility  of  fin  in  man.  Nothing 
can^e  more  ili^nifeft  than  that  the  general  tendency 
x>t  the  book  is  direftly  oppofite  to  thefe  inferences. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  anxious  aim  of  the  author, 
throughout  the  irfiole,  is  to  demonftrate  the  exift- 
cnce  and  ever*adorable  perfedions  of  the  deity, 
and  to  inculcate  the  love  of  virtue,  and  regard  to 
the  authority  of  confcieiice,  the  law  written  on  our 
hearts,  whereby  all  finful  and  corrupt  affections 
may  be  deftroyed. 

[In  pr^f  that  fuch  is  the  author's  aim,  feveral 
pafiages  of  the  book  are  quoted.] 

*  "  The  refpondents  will  not  trouble  the  reverend 
Prefbytery  with  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  feveral 
paifages  referred  to  in  the  paper  fubjoined  to  the 
complaint.  There  are  few  books  written  upon 
fubjedls  of  this  kind ;  but  it  is  very  poifible,  by 
culling  out  broken  fentences  from  the  midft  of 
paragraphs,  and  drawing  remote  inferences  from 
them,   to   make    the  autlior  appear   to  maintain 
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opinions    that  never    entered    into    his  thought* 
6uch  are  the  arts  which  have  been  ufed  in  this 
cafe ;  and  the  refpondents  do  not  know,  whether  * 
even  the  coniplainer's  own  writings  would  be  able 
to   {land  an  inquifition  of  this  kind.     Whatever 
good  intention  he  may  have  had  in  publifhing  his 
thoughts  on  thefe  matters  to  the  world,  yet  it  is 
not  eafy  to  guard  every  expreffion  with  fo  much 
caution,  that  inferences  may  not  be  drawn,  which 
may  be  liable  to  objeftion.     If  this  fliould  happen 
to  be  the  cafe,  the  complainer  would  think  it  hard 
ufage,  if  either  he  himfelf,  or  his  printers  or  book* 
fellers,  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  an  ecclefiaftical 
court  as  criminals  upon  a  charge  founded  oa  no 
better  ground  than  critical  wire-drawn  inferences^ 
from  detached   fentences   in   his   writings.     It  is 
evident,  that  this  is  not  the  fair  way  of  treating  our 
author,  to  fix  upon  him,  by   remote  inferences, 
opinions   contrary   to   his  declared  fentiments  in 
other  parts  of  the  book.     The  refpondents  believe, 
that  many  of  the  paffages  againft  which  the  com- 
plainer mod  loudly  exclaims,  are  to  be  x^et  with 
in  the  writings  of  the  mod  orthodox  divines,  who  • 
are  juftly  held  in  veneration  by  this  and  other  re- 
formed churches.     This  is  what  will  be  much  bet- 
ter known  to  the  reverend  Prefbytery,  than  to  the 
refpondents,  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  much  ver- 
fant  in  the  many  learned  books  that  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  thefe  fubjefts.     But  without  entering  into 
fuch  difquifition,  they  are  advifed,  that  there  is  no 
colour  for  profecuting  an  author,  dill  lefs  a  printer 
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cr  bookfellcr,  upon  fuch  pretences  as  are  fuggeded 
m  this  cafe^ 

"  If  it  were  not  lawful  for  a  bookfeller  to  ad- 
mk  into  his  (hop,  or  difpofe  of  any  book  until  he 
had  examined  it  according  to  the  flrid:  rules  of 
orthodoxy,  and  found  that  there  was  not  a  fen- 
tence  in  it  that  could  not  be  fupported  by  the  con* 
curring  lentiments  of  fome  approved  author,  it  is 
plain  this  would  be  equal  to  an  injundion  to  every 
bookfeller  to  fhut  up  his  ihop.  It  is  an  inquiry  he  is 
peither  in  caf#eity,nor  by  any  means  bound  to  make, 

^*  It  is  involved  in  the  conftitution  of  every  coun- 
try, which  is  fo  h^py  as  to  be  poifeffed  of  its  liberty, 
that  freedc»n  of  inquiry  and  reafoning  is  allowed, 
and  iubjed  to  no  puniftiment  when  it  is  carried  on 
with  decency*     Were  fuch  complaints  as  this  to 
take  place,  no  man   could  fafely  print  or  fell  a 
book  upcm  any  religious  fubjed,  as  he  would  be 
liable  to  (land  a  trial  on  every  unguarded  word  that 
could  bp  pofiibly  mifconftrued  to    an  errodeous 
meaning  j  and  every  difquifition  and  inquiry  into 
matter$  pf  this  kind  would  be    excluded  until 
licenfed  by  perfons  authorifcd  for  that  purpofe. 
And  upon  the  lame  ground,  all  reafonings  con- 
cerning the  adminiftration  of  affairs  that  relate  to 
the  intereft  of  the  country,  would  alfo  be  excluded, 
until  authorized  by  the  civil  power.     So  an  uni- 
Verfal  reftraint  would  be  laid  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  in  the  only  points  where  it  is  of  import- 
ance 
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arnce  to  be  freci  than  which  there  cannot  be  a 
furer  badge  of  approaching  flavery  in  any  ■country. 
Such  reftraints  have  not  been  known  in  thl5  iHand 
fince  the  time  of  the  revolution.  I'he  fpirit  of 
liberty  which  then  (hone  forth,  and  (till  continues, 
abfolutely  excludes  it.  Books  are  publifhed  every 
day  relating  to  public  affairs  without  cenfure  or 
puniflHnent,  even  where  decency  is  not  ftriftly 
obferved.  And  in  matters  of  fpeculation  it  is  ftlll 
more  neceflkry,  that  the  freedom  of  inquiry  fhould 
be  allowed,-  as  it  is  the  only  means  for  invefligating 
truth  and  correfting  errors.  It  is  the  means  by 
which  this  ifland  and  many  other  nations  were 
happily  refcued  from  the  tyranny  that  formerly 
predominated,  and  ^vhereby  even  the  minds  of 
men  were  enflaved  ^  and,  therefore,  in  all  pro- 
teftant  countries,  this  liberty  has  been  confidered 
as  the  mofl  valuable  prefervative  and  fecurity  agatnft 
fuch  flavery  for  the  future.  I'here  is  no  reafon  to 
apprehend,  that  it  will  give  rife  to  error;  for 
when  liberty  of  reafoning  is  allowed  on  all  (ides, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  truth,  by  its  own  in* 
trinflc  energy  and  force,  will  Aill  prevail, 

•*  It  was  upon  thefe  principles,  that  when  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  committee  of  ovettures 
named  by  the  General  Aflembly  of  this  church 
in  i^ay  laft,  to  make  an  inquiry  into  feme  other 
writitigs,  which  were  thought  to  be  exceptionable, 
it  was  rejefted  by  a  great  majority ;  and  the  mofl 
2«alous  members  declared  their  opinion,  that  there 

was 
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was  no  place  for  any  fuch  inquiry  as  to  the  book  ill 
quefUon.  It  cannot  make  any  difference,  that  tho 
complainer  has  now  thought  fit  to  fubfcribe  and 
give  in  a  complaint  to  the  Prefbytery.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  a  private  party  in  any  welU 
governed  country,  to  force  a  profecution  on  pre- 
tence of  a  public  offence,  in  any  cafe  where  it 
appears  to  be  inexpedient  and  improper.  In  4he 
ordinary  criminal  courts,  this  is  fufficiently  guarded 
againft  by  the  privilege  of  the  lawyers  intruded  by 
the  crown,  or  the  procurators-fifcal  of  the  court, 
whofe  concurrence  is  requifite  in  all  thofe  proceflcs^ 
smd  who  daily  rejeft  them  when  they  are  attempted 
without  fufficient  caufe.  In  ecclefiaftic  courts 
there  is  no  fuch  office;  but  then  the  court  itfelf 
is,  in  that  refped:,  guardian  of  the  quiet  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  lieges,  and  intitled  to  prevent  its 
being  diflurbed,  either  by  the  violence,  malice,*  or 
other  finifter  view  or  mifapprehenfion  of  any  pri* 
vate  complainer,  when  they  fee,  from  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe,  that  it  cannot  anfwer  any  good 
purpofe,  but  quite  the  contrary.  It  is  not  doubted 
but  the  reverend  Prelbytery  will  be  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  the  committee  of  the  venerable 
Affembly  upon  this  point,  and  will  difmifs  this 
groundlefs  and  unprecedented  complaint.*' 

In  the  month  of  Oftober,  Mr.  Anderfon  pub- 
lUhed  his  Remonjirancc  againjl  Lord  Vifcounf  B(h 
lingbrok^s  philofophical  Religion^  addrejfed  to  David 
Mallet  E/q.  the  Publijber  ;  and  in  the  fame  month 

he 
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he  printed  and  publifhed  The  Complaint  made  to  the 
Prejbyiery  of  Edinburgh  verified.  On  the  19th 
December  following,  this  fincere,  but  weak  and 
fiery  clergyman  expired  at  Edinburgh  in  the  8otfe 
year  of  his  age ;  and  ten  days  afterwards  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Prelbytery  was  held,  when  the 
coiinfel  for  the  defendants,  waving  any  defence 
which  might  be  pleaded  from  the  want  of  a  profecu- 
tor^  eonfented  of  their  own  accord,  that  the 
Prefbytery  fhould  give  judgment  upon  the  merits 
of  the  cafe.  Previous  to  this  meeting  a  pamphlet 
had  been  publi(hed,  which  was  profefTedly  an  apo^ 
logy  for  the  author  of  the  Eflays.  It  was  intitled, 
Objedions  againji  the  EJfays  on  Morality  and  Natural 
Religion  examined ;  and  was  known  to  be  the 
fecond  produ^on  of  Karnes's  pen  on  this  fubje£t. 

The  Prefbytery  refumed  the  confideration  of 
the  queftion  upon  the  26th  of  January,  1757, 
when  Mr.  Dalrymple,  one  of  the  counfel  for  the 
defendants,  produced  in  court  his  Lordfhip's  pam- 
phlet.  Copies  of  it  had  been  fent  to  the  members 
immediately  on  its  publication ;  and  Mr.  Dalrym- 
ple defired  the  court  to  condder  it  as  a  further 
defence,  being  authorized  to  aifure  them  that  it 
was  written  by  the  author  of  the  Eflays. 

The  members  entertaining  a  diverfity  of  opinions 
on  the  fubje£l,  a  (hort  debate  occurred.  Some 
held  the  anifwers  to  the  charge '  to  be  fufiiciently 
fatisfadory,  and  warranting  the  Prefbytery  to  dif- 
mifs  the  procefs.    They,  therefore,  ^propofed  the 
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following  refolution  or  fentence  ;•— *^  That  though 
there  are  fome  very  unguarded  expreffions  in  the 
book,  and  fome  paflages  which  cannot  be  juf- 
tified,  and  may  have  a  bad  tendency,  which 
may  have  given  offence  to  many  fincere  good 
people,  and  have  been  the  foundation  of  this 
procefs;  yet  as  it  appears,  that  the  author,  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  book,  has  declared  his  re- 
gard to  the  principles  of  religion,  and  that  in 
the  forefaid  pamphlet,  which  they  were  affured 
was  wrote  by  the  author,  he  has  difavowed  and 
*'  difclaimed  all  thofe  bad  confequences  which 
**  were  apprehended  arofe  from  the  reafonings  in 
**  the  book  j  that,  upon  all  thefe  confiderations, 
*^  and  to  prevent  their  entering  further  into  fo 
*'  abftrufe  and  metaphyfical  a  difpute,  they  judge, 
*^  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  more  for  the  purpofes 
**  of  edification  to  difmifs  this  procefs.** 
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C€ 
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It  was  maintiEuned  by  thofe  who  objefted  to  this 
refolution,  that  the  anfwers  were  not  fatisfaftory  as 
to  feveral  parts  of  the  charge.  In  particular,  al- 
though  the  author  fays,  that  virtue  has  foundations 
independent  of  delufive  feelings,  he  feemed  to 
them  to  reft  virtue,  in  fo  far  as  it  implies,  or  flands 
conceded  with  moral  obligation,  accountablenefs, 
merit,  reward,  &c.  wholly  upon  thefe  feelings  •. 
They  propofcd,  therefore,  •*  that  a  committee  (hould 
be  appointed  to  compare  the  book  with  the  charge, 
and  alfo  with   the  pamphlet,   and  bring   in  an 


*  See  EBKf%,  pp»  Iff.  295f  206,  kc  fiift 
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overture  upon  the  whole  to  the  next  meeting  of 
Prefcytery.'* 

It  was  then  moved,  Approve  of  the  above  over^ 
iurefur  difmiffing  the  procefs^  or  appoint  a  committee, 
when  it  was  carried  approve.  The  Prefbytery  accord-, 
ingly  difmiffed  the  procefs;  and  thus  our  two 
author;  efcaped  from  the  difagreeable  and  perhaps 
dangerous  confequences  of  a  clerical  inquifition. 
The  performance  and  publication  of  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas  began  to  engrofs  the  ecdefiaftical  judica- 
tures, and  gave  rife  to  proceedings  on  their  party 
which  have  iippofed  an  eternal  ftigma  on  the  Scot- 
tiih  church. 
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During  thefe  tranfadions  Mr*  Hume  was  em* 

ployed  in   compiling   the  fecond  volume  of  his 

Hiftory,  which  was  publiflied  at  London  by  Millar 

in  November  1756  *.     It  contained  the  hiftory  of 

the  commonwealth,  and  of  the  reigns  of  Charles 

IL  and  James  II.     As  the  two  volumes  comprifed 

the  whole  extent  of  the  author's  profeffed  plan^ 

they  made  by  themfelves  a  complete  work ;  a  cir« 

cumftance  highly  favourable  to  the  fale  of  every 

literary  performance.     A  narrative,  publiflied  in 

parts  at   diftant  periods,  generally  experiences  a 

dull  circulation,  and  is  always  reckoned  a  haz2^d« 

ous  adventure.     Mr.  Hume's  book  began  to  rife 

ilowly  into  requeft ;  and  to  promote  this,  beddes 

its  own  intrinfic  qualities,  the  late  difcuilions  in  the 
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teclefii^lical  courtR  contributed  not  a  lictle.  Sucf! 
was  to  our  author  the  fortunate  confequence  arifing 
from  the  perfecution,  to  which  he  had  been 
expofed. 

In  January  1 756^  the  Rct.  Mi\  D^el  M^<^een, 
one  of  the  minillers  of  Edinburgh,  publiflied  there^ 
but  without  his  name^  Letters  on  Mr.  Hume^s 
Hijldry  of  Great  Britahu  They  are  principally 
levelled  againft  two  paffages,  in  which  our  hiftorian 
contrails  the  catholic  with  the  proteftant  religion. 
Thefe  oflfenfive  paffages  Hume  afterwards  ex- 
punged ;  but  he  retained  the  political  paragraphs, 
attacked  by  the  Dodtor.  The  Letters  are  fufficiently 
learned,  and  fhew  great  extent  of  reading,  but  fa- 
vour too  much  of  the  whining  piety  of  a  cleric, 
and,  with  refpedk  to  mswiner  and  ftyle,  are  intole- 
rably prolix  and  difFufe. 

While  Mr.  Hume  was  employed  in  his  laborious 
faiftorical  undertaking,  his  countryman  Smollet  had 
conceived  at  fimilar  defign,  and  been  engaged  by 
an  affociation  of  London  bookfellers  to  accomplifh 
it.  So  eminent  a  veteran  in  the  ingenious  fcience 
of  book-making,  feconded  by  the  ponderous  in- 
fluence of  a  number  of  men  already  maftefs  of 
the  avenues  of  literature,  threatened  with  defeat 
every  other  candidate,  who  could  not  repofe  on 
the  like  fupport.  In  the  Ihort  period  of  fourteen 
months  this  indefatigable  writer  compiled  three, 
quarto  volumes  of  his  Complete  Hijiory  of  England^ 

which 
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which  were  publiflied  in  April  1757.  A  fourth 
volume  appeared  in  December  that  year,  and 
brought  down  the  narrative  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748.  The  work  Was  then  pubfifiied 
in  ofbtvo,  and  circulated  in  numbers :  a  lecoiid 
and  a  third  edition  were  foon  exhaufted,  and  had 
a  very  difagreeable  e^ed  on  the  fale  of  Mr.  Hume'$ 
perfoiTnance. 


:1    * 
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From  the  more  ferious  purfuits  of  Hume,  we 
may  defcend  to  his  feftive  habits.  We  have  to 
regret  our  unfuccefsful  inquiries  as  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  literary  fociety,  which  bore  the 
illuftrious  title  of  the  JPoker  Club^  and  which  was 
inftituted  by  the  prefent  Dr.  Adam  Fergufon ;  but 
its  formation  was  previous  to  that  of  the  Seled: 
Society  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  It  met  on 
Tuefdays  and  Fridays  during  four  or  five  years, 
at  a  lioufe,  called  the  Diverforium,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Netherbow  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  although  it 
is  here  dignified  with  the  charader  of  a  literary 
fociet)',  the  reader  will  not,  we  hope,  conceive 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  it,  when  he  learns, 
that  the  fole  objeft  of  the  members  was  convivi- 
ality. Claret  was  then  fold  at  eighteen  pence  pet 
.bottle ;  and  the  club  might  have  enjoyed  a  longer 
exiftence,  if  it  had  not  been .  irrecoverably  ruined 
by  a  rife  in  the  price  of  its  favourite  beverage* 
Kconomy  was  its  firft  and  great  law  ;  and  we  can- 
not fufpeft  its  fobriety,  fmce,  befides  Hume  and 
feveral  learned  laymen,  Robcrtlbn,  John  Home, 
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Carlyfle^  and  many  other  clergymen,  were  among* 
Its  members.; 

The  Poker  Club  was  fucceeded,  in  1756,  by  the 
SeleA  Society,  which  attained  great  celebrity  ;  but 
to  avoid  confufion  in  the  hiftory  of  this  erudite 
aflemblage,  and  fimilar  contemporary  eftabli(b- 
ments,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  a  chronological 
narrative  of  their  origin  and  progrefs. 

The  firft  literary  affociatlon  in  Edinburgh  was 
the  Rankenian  Club,  inftitutcd  in  1 7 1 7,  and  fo  de- 
nominated from  the  mafter  of  the  tavern  where  it 
held  its  meetings.  This  club  was  compofed  of 
fome  young  gentlemen  of  very  promifing  talents, 
and  numbered  among  its  members  the  celebrated 
Colin  Maclaurin,  afterwards  profeflbr  of  mathe- 
matics at  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  Wifhart,  principal  of 
the  univerfity  j  Dr.  Young,  author  of  a  Treatifc 
on  Opium ;  l^r  Andrew  Mitchel,  our  ambafiador 
at  Berlin ;  Lord  Karnes,  and  many  other  eminent 
names.  The  circle  of  ihdr  inquiry  was  very  extenfive, 
for  it  comprifed  every  department  of  literature. 

It  is  flill  held  difputable,  whether  thefe  inftitu^ 
tions  be  ^conducive  to  the  progrefe  of  knowledge ; 
but  there  can  fcarcely  exift  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  convening  a  literary  club  in 
a  tavern.  Yet  this  fociety  is  reputed  to  have  not 
only  infufed  a  liberality  of  fentiment  into  the  minds 
of  the  individuals  compoling  it,  but  to  have  effen- 

tially 
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tially  <x)ntributed  to  diffeminate  through  their  na^ 
live  country  a  boldnefs  and  accuracy  of  reafoning, 
and  a  correflnefs  of  tafte  in  compofition,  without 
which  fcience  cannot  be  beneficiaUy  cultivated. 
The  following  anecdote  refpe£dng  this  club  is  wor- 
thy of  being  prcfervcd. 

In  1710,  the  famous  Dr*  Berkeley,  bifliop  of 
Cloyne,  publi(hed  his  Principles  of  Human  Know* 
Jedge^  and  three  years  afterwards  his  Dialogues  be^ 
tween  Hylas  and  Philohous.  Treatifes  whofe  obje£t 
was  to  difprove  the  «xifl:ence  of  matter,  and  efta- 
bllfli  or  rather  revive  the  hypothefis  that  the  entity 
of  material  objefts  is  folely  in  the  mmd,  could  not 
fail  to  attra£l:  general  notice,  and  provoke  animad- 
verfion.  The  Rankenian  Club  entered  with  ardour 
into  the  contrdverfy  \  and  not  content  with  can- 
vaifing  the  Berkeleian  tenets  in  the  meetings  of  the 
fbciety,  a£tually  engaged  m  an  epiftolary  corre- 
fpondence  on  the  fubjeft  with  that  worthy  prelate. 
The  Doctor,  with  the  paternal  folicitude  becoming 
a  clergyman,  and  the  politenefs  of  a  man  of  letters, 
regularly  tranfmitted  his  anfwers  to  the  objedions 
advanced  by  the  club ;  and  endeavoured  to  refute 
or  evade  the  inconfiftent  or  irrational  confequences 
^efulting  from  his  dodrines. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  friendly  difcuflion,  the 
bifliop  imbibed  fp  favourable  an  idea  of  the  acute- 
fiefs  and  erudition  of  the  fociety,  that  he  latterly 
offered  to  the  members  profefforfhips  in  his  projected 
jqollege  ia  the  Bermuda  iflaudsj  but  thefe  gen* 
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tiemen,  thinking  his  proje£t  vifionary,  and  having 
more  inviting  profpcfts  in  life,  declined  to  accept 
his  propofal.  Neverthelefs  he  ever  afterwards 
/poke  in  terms  of  the  higheft  approbation  of  their 
ingenuity  and  abilities. 

Few  men  have  rendered  themfelves  more  ridi- 
culous than  Berkeley  by  the  vagaries  of  a  lively 
imagination,  and  a  credulous  mind.  Befides  the 
eccentric  dogmas  of  his  philofophy,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  confined  to  the  clofets  of  the  learned, 
he  long  amufed  the  world  with  his  celebrated  tar- 
water ;  and  fo  prone  are  mankind  to  become  the 
dupes  'of  bold  pretenders  in  medicine,  that  the 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  this  quack  noftrum  is  not 
yet  entirely  eradicated.  His  objefl:  in  the  ereftion 
of  a  college  at  the  Bermudas  was  to  convert  the 
American  favages  to  the  Chriilian  religion ;  and 
fo  unwearied  were  his  labours  to  promote  this 
fcheme,  that,  in  1724,  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
10,000/.  from  parliament,  and  failed  in  perfon  for 
America,  where  he  refided  nearly  two  years.  But 
the  minifter.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  being  more  in- 
tent on  gaining  political  profelytes  than  propagat- 
ing chriftianity,  and  on  organizing  ftate-corrup- 
tion  than  the  downfal  of  heathenifm,  diverted  the 
money  to  other  purpofes  ;  and  the  fum  never  being 
made  good,  the  Doftor,  after  much  expence,  was 
conftrained  to  abandon  his  projeft. 

The  fecond  literary  affociation  in  Edinburgh  was 
inftituted  in  1731,  for  the  purpofe  of  advancing 

medical 
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medical  koowle^e  by  the  publication  of  remark- 
able cafes,  or  theoretic  eflays,  in  the  various 
brancheg  of  medicine  and  furgeiy.  The  elder 
Munro,  then  profeflbr  of  anatomy,  and  founder 
of  the  medical  fchool  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh, not  only  promoted  the  ot^ed  of  the  infli- 
tution  by  his  learned  lucubrations,  but  condefcended 
to  oiGciate  as  fecretary  ;  and  under  his  fuper- 
intendance,  its  tranfa^ions,  bearing  the  title  of 
Medical  EJays  and  ObfervOiionst  &c.  were  fuccef- 
fively  publiflied  in  five  oftavo  volumes.  This  work 
bat  been  chara^erifed  by  Haller  as  one  of  the  moil 
uleful.  books  in  the  fdenceg  of  anatomy,  forgery, 
and  medicine.  It  was  well  recdved  by  the  pro- 
fellion,  has  run  through  various  editions,  and  been 
tranflated  into  feveral  foreign  languages. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  thefe  volumes,  and 
about  the  year  1739,  Maclaurin,  who  then  filled 
the  mathematical  chair,  propofed  to  extend  the 
plan  of  the  fociety,  fo  as  to  embrace  philofophicat 
and  literary  fubjeC^s.  To  this  the  members^afiented, 
and  with  a  confiderable  increase  of  their  numbers, 
they  affumed  the  name  of  The  Society  for  improving 
Arts  and  Sciences,  or  more  generally  The  Philofo- 
phicat Society  of  Edinburgh.  James,  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, who  Wfts  afterwards  prefident  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  was  the  firft  prefident  of  this 
newly-modelled  infUtution :  Sir  John  Clerk,  one 
of  the  barons  of  exchequer,  and  Dr.  John  Clerk, 
9n  eminent  phyfician,  were  its  vice-preddents ; 
and  Mr*  Maclaurin  and  Dr.  Fluminer  its  fecreta- 
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ries.  The  fociety,  foon  after  ita  eftablKhment^ 
could  boaft;  of  pofleffing  all  the  eminent  literati  of 
Scotland }  but,  imitating  the  abfurd  praAice  of 
the  learned  bodies  in  other  countries,  it  received 
into  the  number  of  its  members,  baronets  and 
peers  whofe  fole  claims  to  admiffion  confifted  in 
thdr  high  birth  and  titles. 

The  fubfequent  diflurbances  in  Scotland  during 
the  years  1745-6  interrupted  its  labours,  which 
experienced  another  eflential  injury  by  the  death  of 
the  induflrious  Maclaurin ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1752,  that  the  members  recommenced  their 
meetings,  when  Dr.  Munro  junior,  and  our  author, 
David  Hume,  (newly  appointed  librarian  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,)  were  eleded  fecretaries. 
They  were,  at  the  fame  time,  dire&ed  to  arrange, 
and  fuperintend  the  printing  of  fuch  papers  as  had 
been  declared  worthy  of  public  attention.  A,c- 
cordingly  the  firft  volume  of  thefe  lucubrations 
was  publilhed  in  1754,  the  fecond  in  1756,  and 
the  third  in  ^1771,  under  the  title  of  Effajs  and 
Obfervatiom^  ph^cal  and  literary. 

For  feveral  years  afterwards  thp  labours  of  the 
fociety  languifhed,  and  feem^d  incapable  _of  revi* 
val.  At  laft  principal  Robertfon  propofed  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  new  aifociation,  under  the  liame 
of  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  on  a  more  ex- 
tended plan,  and  after  the  model  of  the  foreign 
academies,  which  ^ire£l:  their  inquiries  to    every 

|)fan(:h  of  fcience.    The  fcheme  ^emg  approve^ 
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of,  ap^Gcation  was  made,  in  1783,  for  a  charter 
of  incdtfporation ;  and  Tince  that  period  feveral 
volumes  of  their  Tranfa£tions  have  been  pub- 
lilhed. 

From  thefe  details  it  is  obvious,  that  the  inflitu* 
tion  of  the  Seled  Society  was  totally  diftind  from 
that  train  of  literary  aflbciations  which  led  to  the 
eHabliihment  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  former 
was  intended  not  only  for  philofophical  inquiry, 
but  for  the  improvement  of  the  members  in  public 
fpeaking  ;  and  the  origin  of  it  has  beeil  afcribed  to 
Mr.  Allan  Ramfay,  the  painter,  and  fon  of  the 
poet  of  that  name.  In  May  1754,  he  and  two  or 
three  of  his  friends  invited  about  fifteen  gentlemen 
to  meet  in  the  Advocates*  Library, tvhere  they  agreed 
to  form  themfelves  into  a  fociety;  fciture  admif- 
fions  were  to  be  by  ballot,  and  the  meetings  held 
every  Friday  evening  during  the  fittings  of  the 
court  of  feflion,  both  in  fummer  and  winter. 
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In  the  lift  of  thofe  who  united  with  Mr.  Ramfay 

in  promoting  this  inftitution,  we  find  the  names  of 

Robertfon,    Hume,    Karnes,    John    Home,    Car- 

lyfle,    Wedderbum,    Andrew    Stewart,   and    Sir 

Gilbert  Elliot.     In  fine,  it  foon  attrafted  fo  much 

of  the  public  notice,  that,  in  the  following  year, 

the  number  of  members  exceeded  a  hundred.     In 

1759,  they  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty, 

and  included  all  the  diftinguiflied  literati  of  Edin- 

burgh  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  an  appropriate 

complement  of  nobility  and  gentry,  moft  of  whom 

g^ve  a  punctual  attendance,  though  a  k^  only 
*    '  took 
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(hare  in  the  debates.  The  fociety  edotinued 
ifli  for  fix  or  fevcn  yearsi>  but  the  ardour 
members  began  gradually  to  fubfide.  It 
credit  of  contributing  mod  effentially  to  the 
n  of  the  practice  of  giving  vails  to  fervants. 

ng  the  firft  year  of  the  Society's  eftabliih- 
the  tafk  of  maintaining  the  debates  was 
undertaken  by  the  elder  Munro,  Sir  Alex- 
)ick,  and  two  or  three  others,  who  were 
sd  by  a  crowd  of  orators.  Among  the 
linent  fpeakers  were  Mr.  Wedderburn  (bet- 
vn  under  the  title  of  Lord  Loughborough), 
drew  Pringle,  (afterwards  a  lord  of  feflion), 
^ames,  Shr  Gilbert  Elliot,  Dr.  Robenfon, 
Lord  Elibank,  and  Mr.  Walter  Stewart, 
•*  Ckarles  Townfhend  fpoke  once  ;  David 
and  Adam  Smith  very  prudently  never 
their  lips. 

fig  the  members  were ; 

afterwards  Dr.)  Hugh  Blair. 
Dalrymple,  advocate   (now  Sir  John  D, 
I  of  exchequer) — author  of  feveral  well- 
ierforniances. 
;  Burnet,  advocate,  afterwards  Lord  Mon- 

mi  Cullen,  M.  D.  and  profeflbr. 

im  Johnfton,  advocate,  afterwards  Sir  W. 

,  M.P. 

Swinton,  advocate,  afterwards  a   lord  of 

under  the  title  of  Lord  Swinton— author 

5  of 
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of  an  Abi^gment  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland  and 
feme  pamphlets   on  the   general  Equalization   o| 
Weights  and  Meafures  in  Scotland. 
John  Home,  author  of  Douglas. 
Sir  David  Dairy mple,    advocate,    afterwarda  a 
lord  of  fcffion,  under  the  titje  of  Lord  Hailes :— a 
voluminous    writer,    and   a    learned    antiquarian. 
Sir   David    was   a   man   of  wit ;    but  it  was    re- 
marked, that   his  fpeeches  were  always  tinctured 
with  religion. 

Adam  Fergufon,  afterwards  Dr.  A.  F.  and  Pro- 
feflbr  of  Moral  Philolophy. 

Francis  Home,  M.  D.   Profeflbr  of  Materia  Me* 
dica,  and  author  of  fome  profeflional  treatifes. 
John  and  James  Adam,  the  eminent  architeSs. 
Robert  Whytt,  M.  D.  whofe  treatifes^  on  Vital 
Motion  and  the  Nerves  ftill  maintain  their  well- 
earned  celebrity  in  the  medical  fchools. 

William  Tytler,  writer  to  the  fignet,  author  of 
the  Vindication  of  Queen  Mary. 

Francis  Garden,  advocate,  afterwards  a  lord  of 
feflion,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Gardenftone : — he 
is  known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of  two 
puny  volumes  of  Travelling  Memorandums,  and 
fpme  other  bagatelles. 

John  Clerk  Efq.  of  Eldin :— ^author  of  an  excel- 
lent work  on  Naval  Taftics. 

Hugh  Dalrymple,  advocate: — ^author  of  Ro- 
dondo. 

Andrew  Stewart,  finceM.  P.  for  Weymouth: — 
author  of  Letters  to  Lord  Mansfield,  a  Hiftory  of 
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the  Houfe  of  Stewart,  and  a  Supplement  to  this 
Hiftory. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Wallace,  author  of  a  Diflerta- 
lion  on  the  Numbers  of    Mankind,    and  other 

His  fon,  George  Wallace,  advocate : — author  of 
ft  folio  Inilitute  of  the  Law  o(  Scotland. 

Patrick,  Lord  Elibank : — ^hc  had  ferved  as  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Carthagena  expedition^ 
He  was  a  celebrated  wit,  and  fpoke  every  night 
with  uncommon  ^uency.  His  Lord  (hip*  was  a 
favourite  member  of  the  Poker  Club.  Two  or 
three  pamphlets  have  been  afcribed  to  him. 

Rev.  Mr.  William  Wilkie,  minifter  of  Ratho : — 
author  of  the  Epigoniad,  and  afterwards  Profeflbr 
of  Natural  Philofophy  at  St.  Andrew's.  He  was 
an  able  orator,  remarkable  for  his  lingular  ab- 
fence  of  mind,  great  intelligence,  and  livelinefs  of 
fancy. 

Lord  Elibank,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Mr. 
Wilkie,  particularly  diftinguiflied  themfelves,  as 
fpeakers,  by  the  eccentricity  of  their  arguments, 
md  their  inexhauftible  flow  of  humour.  The 
fociety  held  its  meetings,  which  generally  confifted 
jf  about  20  or  30  members,  not  in  a  tavern,  as 
its  predeceflbrs  had  "done,  but  in  a  room  belonging 
[O  one  of  the  Mafon  lodges  of  Edinburgh. 
Mod  of  the  clergymen  of  the  metropolis  werq 
members,  and  attended  with  great  punftuality. 

After  this  detail  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Selcff  Society^  a  brief  accotint  of  its  fubfequent 

operations 
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operations  cannot  be  uninterefting,  in  fo  far  as 
they  are  conneded  with  the  literary  hiflory  of 
Scotland. 

In  1 761 9  it  undertook  the  Herculean  talk  of 
annihilating  the  Scottifli  tongue,  and  fabftituting 
the  Englifh  language  and  pronunciation  in  its 
place.  What  gave  rife  to  this  chimerical  projeQ: 
was  the  important  incident  of  old  Sheridan's  arri- 
val  at  Edinburgh,  who  had  made  the  tour  of 
Great  Britain  as  an  itinerant  lc3urer  on  elocution* 
This  gentleman  announced  his  appearance  in  the 
Scottifh  capital,  and  his  plan  of  infl;ru£lion  in  his 
u{xial  ftyle  of  arrogance,  vanity,  and  feif-conceit ; 
indeed  the  lofty  notion  he  entertained  of  the  vaft 
importance  of  the  art  which  he  profefled  to 
teach,  and  his  own  exclufive  abilities  for  teach- 
ing  it,  appear  in  every  page  of  his  fiimfy  public 
cations  ♦. 

♦  The  luminous  manner,  in  winch  Mr.  Sheridan  inllru6^ed 
his  auditory,  may  be  gathered  from  the  Le^ures  he  publiftied* 
the  following  pafTage  in  which  is  a  fi»ir  and  ftriking  infiance  of 
their  perfpicaityi  and  of  the  vaunted  talents  of  this  literary 
charlatan* ' 

«  The  next  progreffion  of  number,"  fays  he,  **  is,  when  the 
fame  note  is  repeated,  but  in  fuch  a  way  that  one  makes  a  more 
fenfible  impreifion  on  the  ear  than  the  other,  by  being  more 
forcibly  ftruck,  and  therefore  having  a  greater  degree  of  loud- 
ncfs.  As  tt'tum — /$-tiim  or  tmntl — tam-ti.  Or  when  two 
weak  notes  precede  a  more  forcible  one,  as  ti-ti-tum — ti-ti-tum  ; 
or  when  they  follow  one,  as  tum-tt'tJ — tumtttJ.  Sheridan's 
Lcdures  on  the  Art  of  Reading  j  fecond  part,  containing  the 
Art  of  Reading  Verfe. 

Mr, 
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Sheridan's  Leftures  continued  for  four 
;  and  fuch  was  'the  rage  for  fpeaking 
an  Englifli  accent,  that  more  than  three 
ed  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  the  mod 
[It  in  the  country  for  rank  and  learning, 
ed  him.  Availing  himfelf  of  this  kind  re- 
1,  he  gave  notice,  that  he  propofed  to  pub- 
s  Leftures  on  Elocution,  with  feveral  trzQts 
e  to  that  fubjefi,  in  one  volume  quarto. 
)f  the  gentlemen  fubfcribed  for  copies  ;  and 
lar  projeft  for  improving  the  elocution  of 
IS  was  welcomed  by  ihem  with  a  fimilar  fub- 
)n.  The  long  interval,  which  elapfed  be- 
Sheridan's  receiving  the  fubfcription-moncy 
le  publication  of  his  book,  expofed  him  to 
r  warfare  in  the  public  journals. 

:fe  Ledures  were  delivered  in  St.  PauPs  cha- 
ind  during  their  continuance  the  church  was 
sd  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  moft  of  whom 
to  affefl:  a  nicety  of  pronunciation  in  their 
ry  difcourfe.  Even  the  grave  academic  gave 
i  the  prevailing  fafhion  of  the  day  ;  and  Dr. 
tfon  was  fo  much  enamoured  with  it,  that 
rted,  on  all  occafions,  his  progrefs  in  fpeak- 
nglifh,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  perfe- 
in  the  praftice  of  enunciating  his  words 
le  moft  pointed  correftnefs. 

h  were  the  effeds  of  this  general  frenzy, 
about    a    month    after  Sheridan's  arrival, 

public 
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Experience  hath  convinced  Scotfmen,  that  it 
is  not  impoflible  for  perfons  born  and  educated  in 
this  country,  to  acquire  fuch  knowledge  of  the 
Englifli  tongue,  as  to  write  it  with  fome  tolerable 
purity.  But  with  regard  to  the  other  point,  that 
of  fpeaking  with  propriety,  as  little  has  been 
hitherto  attempted,  it  has  generally  been  taken  for 
granted,  that  there  was  no  profpeft  of  attempting 
any  thing  with  a  probability  of  fuccefs,  though  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  allowed  to  be  ai^  accomplifhment 

more 
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public   intimation  was    given  in  the   Edinburgh  liii^;    ■  i  jf 

newfpapers,  that  the  plan  of  a  new  ^ablifhment 
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for   carrying  on,    in  Scotland,   the   ftudy  of  the  f^   v      !  i* 

1 


Englifli  tongue,  in  a  regular  and  proper  manner^ 
was  to    be    laid  before    the   SHe^  Society  y-    and  ^     '    y  j| 

accordingly  at  their  enfuing  meeting  the  following  1;  i[ 

refolutions  were  agreed  to  and  publiihed. 


i  I 


•*  Regulations  of  the  Selefi  Society  for  promoting  the  in      , 

Reading  and  Speaking  of  the  EngUjh  Language  in  y 

Scotland.  t. 

i 

*'  As  the  intercourfe  between  this  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  capital  daily  increafes,  both,  on 
account  of  bufmefs  and  amufement,  and  muft 
flill  go  on  increafing,  gentlemen,  educated  in  Scot-« 
land,  have  long  been  fenfible  of  the  difadvantages 
under  which  they  labour,  from  their  imperfeft 
knowledge  of  the  Engltjh  tongue^  and  the  impro- 
priety with  which  they  fpeak  it. 
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more  important,  and  more  univerfally  ufeful  than 
the  other*   , 

«     **  In  other  countries  great  and  beneficial  eflfetls 
have  flowed  from  the  regular  ftudy  of  their  own 
languages,  and  the  art  of  public  fpeaking,  under 
diligent  and  well-inftrufl:ed  matters*     And,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  dialect  of  any  province  is  corrupt  or 
barbarous,  the  neceffity  of  ftudying  purity  in  fpeech 
increafes.     Even  perfons  well  advanced  in  life  may 
be  taught,  by  (kilful  inftrudors,  to   avoid  many 
grofs  improprieties  in  quantity,  accent,  the  manner 
of  founding  the  vowels,    &c.    which,    at  prefc;pt, 
render  the  Scotch  dialed  fo  oflFenfive.     Among 
thofe  in  a  more  early  period  of  life,  greater  eflfefts 
may  be  expeded  from  regular  inftruflion.     It  is  in 
their  power  not  only  to  guard  againft  the  more 
grofs  faults  in  fpeech  pecuh'ar  to  Scotfmen,  but  to 
attain,  in  fome  degree,  propriety  and  elegance  in 
difcourfe*     Such  as  are  juft  entering  upon  their 
courfe  of  education,  whcfe  organs  are  yet  pliable, 
and  capable  of  being  formed  to  new  founds  and 
new  habits,  may  acquire  the  power  of  fpeaking, 
not  only  with  purity,  but  with  grace  and  eloquence. 

"  For  thefe  reafons  the  Select  Society,  at  a 
very  numerous  meeting  held  in  order  to  confider  this 
matter,  did  unanimoufly  declare  it  to  be  their  opi- 
nion, that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  th^ 
country,  if  a  proper  number  of  perfons  from 
England,  duly  qualified  to  inttruft  gentlemen  in 

the 
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the  kndwledge  of  the  Eogliih  tongue,  the  manner 
of  pronouncing  it  with  purity,  and  the  art  of  pubi* 
lie  fpeaking,  were  fettled  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  if, 
at  the  liame  time,  a  proper  number  of  mafters  from 
the  fame  country,  duly  qualified  for  teaching  chil- 
dren the  reading  of  Englifh^  (hould  open  fchook  in 
Edinburgh  for  that  purpofe. 

*'  But  being  fully  fenfible  that  there  could  be  no 
profpe^  of  procuring  perfon«  with  the  qualifica- 
tions requifite   for   thefe  ftations,  without    giving 
^hem  proper  fecurity  for  their  encouragement  and 
fubfiftence,  the  fociety,  in  order  to  promote  this 
laudable  defign  by  their  example,  did  inftantly  be- 
gin a  voluntary  fubfcription,  for  raifing  tlie  fum 
necelTary  towards  carryii^git  into  execution;  and 
appointed  fome  of  their  number  to  apply  to  the 
abfent  members,  to  other  private  gentlemen,  and 
to  moft  of  the  public  bodies  or  focieties  in  Scotland, 
that  they  might  give   it  their  countenance  and 
afliftance. 

*'  And  as  the  direction  of  this  fcheme  would 
greatly  interrupt  the  proper  bufinefs  of  the  Select 
Society,  and  as  it  is  equitable  that  all  contributors^ 
(hould  have  accefs  to  overfee  and  direft  the  appli- 
cation of  the  fums  to  be  levied^  it  is  therefore 
refolved^ 

1.  That  the  management  and  direftion  of  this 
undertaking  be  vefted  in  fixteen  pirfons  to  be 
ele^d  as  Ordinary  Diredors  in  the  manner  after 
mentioned*  ^ 

H  a.  That 
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2.  1  hat  bcfides  thcfe,  ten  perfons  fliall  be  elcSed 
Extraordinary  Diredors. 

3.  That  the  Ordinary  Direftors  (hall  be  empow- 
ered to  eled  their  own  treafurer,  fecretary,  and 
other  officers  ;  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  of 
their  meeting,  and  to  receive  and  apply  the  money 
fubfcribed. 

4.  That  the  Ordinary  Direftors  (hall  employ  as 
many  teachers  and  mafters  as  the  funds  will  per- 
mit, and  appoint  them  fuch  falaries  as  to  them 
ihall  appear  proper,  and  oblige  them  to  teach 
according  to  fuch  plans  or  regulations  as  they 
fliall  judge*moft  expedient  for  promoting  the  pur- 
pofes  which  the  fubfcribers  have  in  view. 

5v  That  two  of  the  Ordinary  Direftors  (hall,  on 
the  firft  Mondays  of  July  and  December,  in  each 
year,  vifit  the  fchook  taught  by  the  mafters  whom 
they  have  appointed,  examine  the  children  under 
their  care,  and  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Ordinary  Directors. 

6.  That,  on  the  fame  days,  two  of  the  Ordi- 
nary Direftors  fhall  call  before  them  the  teachers 
whom  they  have  appointed,  take  account  of  their 
method  of  inftrufting  thofe  under  their  care,  and 
inquire  concerning  their  diligence  and  fuccefs. 

7.  That  there  fhall  be  held  two  general  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  in  each  year,  one  on  the 

fecond 
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fecond  Wednefday  of  July,  and  the  other  on  the 
fecond  Wednefday  of  December^;  of  which  meet- 
ings, not  only  all  the  members  of  the  Select 
Society,  but  every  other  perfon  who  (hall  fub- 
fcribe  one  guinea  yearly,  for  the  fpace  of  three 
years,  (hall  be  members,  and  have  a  right  to  vote 
in  all  matters  that  come  before  them. 

8.  That  the  Ordinary  Direftors  fliall  lay  before 
each  of  thefe  meetings  a  report  of  their  tranf- 
a&ions  during  the  fix  months  preceding. 

9.  That  the  Direftors,  both  Ordinary  and  Ex- 
traordinary, fhall  be  annually  elefted,  on  the 
fecond  Wednefday  of  December  by .  the  forefaid 
general  meeting  of  contributors ;  it  being  under- 
ftood  that  a  third  part  of  the  Directors  ihall  be 
changed  each  year. 

10.  That  on  Tuefday  the  4th  of  Auguft,  the 
Select  Society  fhall  elefl:  Diredors,  Ordinary 
ajld  Extraordinary,  who  fhall  continue  in  ofHce 
till  the  fecond  Wednefday  of  December  1762. 

1 1 .  That  the  general  body  of  contributors,  to- 
gether with  the  members  of  the  Seleft  Society, 
fhall  take  the  name  of  T/je  Society  for  promoting  the 
Reading  and  Speaking  of  the  Englijh  Language  in 
Scotland. 


\l 
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N.  B.   In   order    to    fatisfy  contributors,   that 
teachers  and  mailers  properly  qualified  may  be  got, 

H  2  and 
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(hall  be  employed^  it  is  proper  to  inforni  them, 
:  Mr.  Sheridan,  whofe  ingenious  and  in- 
ftivc  leftures  in  tliis  city  firft  fuggefted  the  idea 
iftablifliing  the  fociety  propofed,  feas  not  only 
aged  to  find  out  teachers  and  maflers,  and  to 
imunicate  to  them  his  ideas  concerning  the 
per  method  of  performing  their  duty ;  but  has 
offered  to  vifit  this  place,  as  often  as  the  fitua-> 
1  of  his  affairs  will  permit,  and,  during  his 
Jence  here,  to  contribute  his  advice  and  affift- 
e,  towards  carrying  forward  the  operations  of 
fociety  in  the  moft  extenfive  and  fuccefsful 
men 

of  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary  Di- 
LECTORs  named  and  appointed  for  the  Purpofe 
bove-fnentioned. 

ORDINARY    DIRECTORS. 

^ord  Auchinleck. 

^ord  Alemoor. 

!ir  Adam  Fergufon,  baronet. 

^r.  Waher  Stewart. 

^r.  William  Johnftone,  1 

^r.  George  Dempfter,  >  advocates. 

^r.  Jas.  Fergufon,  tertius,) 

^Ir.  Alexander  Tait,  clerk  of  feflion. 

lev.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair. 

lev.  Dr.  John  Jardine. 

lev.  Dr.  William  Robertfon. 

Dr. 
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T[>r.  John  Hope. 
Profeflbr  Adam  Fergufoa. 
Mr.  John  Fordyce,  merchant. 
Mr.  John  Adam,  architeft. 
Mr.  James  RufTel,  f urgeOn. 


EXTRAORDINARY   I>TRECTORS.     , 

Earl  of  Errol. 

£art  of  EgUntcH). 

Earl  of  Galloway. 

Earl  of  Elgin. 

Lord  Elibank. 

Lord  Karnes. 

Sir  Alexander  Dick. 

Mr.  James  Fergufon,  advocate,  dean  of  faculty. 

George  Drummond  Efq.  commii&oner  of  excife. 

Mr.  Charles  Hamilton-Gordon,  advocate. 
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So  formidable  ^  lift  of  great  names  prefaged  the 
immediate  difappearance  of  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  Scotland  :  but  their  fanguine  expeftations 
were  foon  blafted  ;  and  credit  will  fcarcely  be  given 
to  the  ignominious  refult  of  aH  this  mighty  buttle. 
A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  managers  intimated 
in  the  newfpapers,  that  they  had  enga^^ed  Mr. 
Leigh,  a  perfon  well  qualified  to  teach  the  pronun- 
ciation  of  the  EngUfli  tongue  with  propriety  and 
grace;  and  that  they  had  fixed  the  prices  and 
conditions  of  his  attendance  upon  gentlemen^— 
And  with  this  contemptible  anmnce  the  Select 
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Society,  which  comprifed  all  the  high  rank 
and  literature  of  Scotland,  clofed  its  labours 
for  ever. 

To  this  fingular  epidemic  in  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  afcribed  the 
eftabliihment  of  a  Regius  Profeflbrfliip  of  Rheto- 
ric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh. A  few  years  previous  to  this  period,  Adam 
Smith  had  read  ledures  on  the  fame  fubjed  in 
that  city,  which  were  interrupted  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Profefforfhip  of  Moral  Philofophy  at 
Glafgow.  In  winter  1755-6,  thefe  lefturcs  were 
revived  with  great  approbation  by  Mr.  Robert 
Watfon,  afterwards  Profeffor  of  Logic  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's.  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  now  one  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  gave 
a  courfe  of  leftures  on  compofidon  in  winter 
1759-60,  and  with  fuch  general  fatisfaftion,  that 
the  magiftrates  or  city-corporation  were  afterwards 
induced  to  ereft  in  the  college  a  new  profefforfhip 
of  rhetoric,  and  appoint  the  Doftor  to  fill  the 
chair ;  but  no  falary  was  annexed  to  it.  The 
fevourite  purfuit  of  the  day  was  friendly  to  the 
Doftor's  views,  and  a  royal  warrant  was  obtained 
on  the  27th  April  1762,  ereAing  and  endowing 
his  office,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Profeflion  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,''  and  nominating  him 
Regius  Profeffor,  with  a  falary  of  70/.  per  annum. 
After  this  long  digrelfion  refpe£ting  a  tranfaflion, 
in  which  Mr.  Hume  was  prevented  from  diredly 
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participating  by  a  journey  he  made  to  London,  wo 
■will  rcfura*  the  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  aur  Hiftorian. 

Mr.  Hume  refigned  his  ofEcc  of  librarian  on  the 
4th  of  January  1757.  This  ftep  was  owing,  ac- 
cording to  our  information,  to  the  piety  of  the 
late  Lord  Hailes,  who  was  then  i  barrifter,  and 
who  affefled  to  take  oSence  at  our  author's  official 
condud,  alleging  that  he  brought  improper  books 
into  the  library.  Nettled  at  this  charge,  and  fliU 
fmarting  under  the  calumny  of  zealots,  Hume 
threw  up  his  appointment  in  difguft,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  friend  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Adam 
Fergufon,  who  was  chaplain  to  Lord  John 
Murray's  Highland  regiment.  Thus,  in  the  num- 
ber of  librarians,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  can 
boaft:  of  having  Ruddiman,  Hume,  and  Fergufon, 
who  held  fucceffively  the  office,  and  form  a 
{eries  which  reproaches  the  indolence  of  thdr 
fuccelTors. 
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In  February  1757,  Mr.  Hume  publiflied  at 
London,  a  traft  intitled.  Four  Differtatiom :  viz. 
I.  The  Natural  Hijiory  of  Religion. — 2.  Of  the 
Pajiom. — 3.  Of  Tragedy.— 4,  Of  the  Standard  of 
Tajie*..  It  might  have  been  expeded,  that  the 
violent 

*  In  iimo.  price  311.  Millar.     In  his  own  Life  Mr.  Hume 
faytf  that  he  publilhed  thit  volilme  in  the  inlerTsI  between  the    ' 
Bpp«araoce  of  the  firft  and  fecond  volume  of  hit  Hiilory.     I 
H  A  have, 
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violent  clamour,  which,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, the  firft  vohime  of  his  H'ftory  had  ex- 
cited ;  and  late  events  would,  together,  have  con- 
ferred fuch  celebrity  on  his  name,  that  the  public 
trould  have  fought  with  avidity  any  performance 
coming  from  his  pen.  Yet  this  new  work  experl* 
enced  the  fame  obfcurity  and  negleft,  which  its 
predeceflgrs  had  done. 

Such  was  the  fate  which  his  Dlilertations  met 
teith,  and  which  Mr.  Hume  himfelf  has  mentioned 
with  his  ufual  naivete :  but  they  feem  to  have  re* 
ceived  more  notice  in  the  literary  world,  than  he 
has  mentioned  in  his  narrative.  In  May  1757^ 
there  appeared  Remarks  on  Hume^s  Natural  Hif- 
iory  of  Religion :  in  June  1758,  a  pamphlet,  likewife 
mtitled  Remarks  on  Hume^s  Efays  on  the  Natural 
Hi/iory  of  Religion^  was  publiftied  at  London ;  and 
in  November  that  year,  appeared  Remarks  upon 
the  Natural  Hijiory  of  Religion^  by  Mr.  Hume^  with 
Dialogues  on  Heathen  Idolatry  and  the  Chrijiian 
Religion.  The  laft  mentioned  trad,  which  is  aU 
luded  to  by  our  author  in  his  own  Life,  was  the 
produftion  of  Dr.  Hurd^  now  Bilhop  of  Wor- 
cefter,  the  friend  and  biogiapher  of  Warbur- 
ton ;  and  this  flight  mark  of  atttntion  contributed 
to  footh  the  chagrin,  which  opprefled  the  bread 
of  our  hiftorian  in  confequence  of  the  cold  recep* 
tion  of  his  performance. 

-4 

haYCy  howcTfr,  followed  the  date  of  the  impriivt  ia  its  titje» 
page^  and  that  of  its  advertifemeat  in  the  public  jouniaii. 
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In  17^8,  his  philofophical  and  literary  works, 
iKrith  the  omiOion  of  his  Treatife  on  Human  Naw 
ture,  were  collected  into  a  quarto  volume,  under 
the  title  of  EJays  and  Treat  if es  on  feveral  Subjects  ; 
by  David  Hume,  Efq.  It  contained  all  the  trafts, 
\rhich,  in  1760,  were  publifhed  in  the  more  con- 
venient form  of  4  vols.  i2mo.,  and  compofc  our 
prefent  editions  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  after  under« 
going  feveral  alterations,  fome  of  which  will  be 
noticed  in  the  courfe  of  our  remarks  on  his  literary^ 
and  political  pieces. 

The  year  1 759  forms  a  kind  of  epoch  in  Scot- 
tilh  literature.  Adam  Smith  made  his  firft  eflay  m 
autborlhip  by  the  publication  of  his  Theory  of  Mo^ 
ral  Sentiments^  The  Hiflory  of  Scotland^  in  2  vols. 
4to.  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  appeared  on  the  firft  of 
February,  and  met  with  fuch  a  flattering  recep- 
tion, that,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  book- 
feller  fent  him  word  to  make  the  requifite  prepara- 
tions for  a  fecond  edition.  Mr.  Hume  went  to 
London  in  1758,  for  the  purpofe  of  fuperintend- 
ing  the  new  edition  of  his  Eflays,  and  for  the  more 
important  object  of  correfting  the  proof  (heets  of 
two  additional  volumes  of  his  hiftorical  work.  In 
March  1759,  that  part  of  the  Hiftory  of  England, 
which  comprifes  the  reigns  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor, 
from  the  acccflion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  death  of 
Queea  Elizabeth,  was  publiflied  in  two  volumes 
4to** 
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Of  all  his  works  this  feems  to  have  been  the 
moft  kindly  received.  It  embraced  a  portion  of 
our  national  annals,  which  had  given  rife  to  much 
controverfy,  and  which  was  at  this  very  time  re- 
commended to  the  public  attention  by  Dr.  Robert* 
fon's  performance.  Mr.  Hume,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
reception  which  this  portion  of  his  Hiftory  experi- 
enced, tells  us,  that  '*  the  clamour  againft  it  was 
almoft  equal  to  that  againft  the  Hiftory  of  the 
two  firft  Stuarts.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was 
particularly  obnoxious.  But  I  was,"  fays  he, 
now  callous  againft  the  impreflions  of  public 
folly,  and  continued  very  peaceably  and  con- 
tentedly in  my  retreat  at  Edinburgh.'*  Induced 
by  this  detail  to  believe  that  the  republic  of  letters 
had  been  thrown  into  commotion  by  his  publica- 
tion, we  fearched  with  earneftnefs  into  the  literary 
hiftories  of  that  period ;  but  have  been  unable  to 
difcover  any  of  that  outcry  which  aflailed  the  too 
fenfiiive  ears  of  Mr.  Hume.  In  later  times,  in- 
deed, his  accuracy,  impartiality,  and  political 
tenets  have  been  attacked,  and  with  juftice,  but 
without  any  clamour,  and  feldom  with  illiberality. 

Our  author,  although  a  man  of  the  world,  did 
not,  on  this  vifit  to  the  metropolis,  intermingle  in 
its  learned  or  fafhionable  circles,  but  confined  him- 
felf  to  the  objeft  of  his  journey.  His  refidence, 
however,  was  not  unufeful  to  his  literary  friends  at 
Edinburgh  ;  and  the  intereft  which  he  took  in 
their  fqccefs,  will  appear  from  the  following  let- 
ters. He  alfo  addreffed  to  the  editors  of  the  Cri- 
tical 
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tical  Review  a  long  letter  on  the  literary  charaQcr 
and  poetic  merit  of  Mr.  Wilkie's  Epigoniad.  It 
was  publiftied  by  them  in  the  Review  for  April 
1 759,  and  is  inferred  in  our  Appendix,  No.  IL 

Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson  '. 

"  London,  LiHe-llreet, 
Nov.  18,  1758. 

*•  My  Dear  Sir, 
"  According  to  your  pertnifTioa  I  have  always 
got  your  correded  flieets  from  Strahan  j  and  am 
glad  to  find,  that  we  Ihall  agree  in  almoft  all  the 
material  parts  of  our  Hiftory.  Your  refolution  to 
affert  the  authenticity  of  Mary's  letter  to  Bothwel, 
with  the  confequence  which  muft  ncceOarily  fol- 
low,  removes  the  chief  point,  in  which,  I  appre- 
hend, we  fiicuid  differ.  There  remain,  however, 
two  other  points,  where  I  have  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  agree  with  you,  viz.  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Perth  by  Mary  of  Guife,  and  the  inno- 
cency  of  Mary  with  regard  to  Babington's  con- 
fpiracy :  but  as  I  had  written  notes  upon  ihefe 
paffages,  the  public  muft  judge  between  us.  Only 
allow  nse  to  fay,  that  even  if  you  be  in  the  right 
with  regard  to  the  laft,  (of  which,  notwithftanding 
my  deference  to  your  authority,-!  cannot  perceive 
the  leaft  appearance),  you  are  certainly  too  fhort 
and  abrupt  in  handling  it.  I  believe  you  go  con- 
trary to  received  opinion ;  and  the  point  was  of 
confequence  enough  to  merit  a  note  or  differtation. 

•  Prof.  Stewart'i  Life  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  Ap.  p.  s,i^. 
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**  There  is  ftill  another  point,  in  which  we 
iifFer,  and  which  reduced  me  to  great  perplexity. 
Tou  told  me  that  all  hiftorians  had  been  miftaken 
with  regard  to  James's  behaviour  on  his  mother's 
trial  and  execution ;  that  he  was  not  really  the 
pious  fon  he  pretended  to  bej  that  the  appear- 
ances, which  deceived  the  world,  were  put  on  at 
the  folicitation  of  the  French  ambaflador,  Cour- 
celles  ;  and  that  I  (hoiild  find  all  this  proved  by  a 
manufcript  of  Dr.  CampbellV.  I  accordingly 
fpoke  of  the  matter  to  Dr.  Campbell,  who  con- 
firmed what  you  faid,  with  many  additions  and 
amplifications.  I  defired  to  have  the  manufcript, 
which  he  fent  me:  but  great  was  my  furprife, 
when  I  found  the  contrary  in  every  page,  many 
praifes  beftowed  on  the  king's  piely,  both  by 
Courcelles  and  the  French  court;  his  real 
grief  and  refentment  painted  in  the  flrongefl  co- 
lours ;  refolutions  even  taken  by  him  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Philip  of  Spain,  in  order  to  get  re# 
venge  ;  repeated  advices  given  him,  by  Courcelles 
and  the  French  minifters,  rather  to  conceal  his  re- 
fentment  till  a  proper  opportunity  offered  of  taking 
vengeance. 

"  What  mofl  difpleafed  me  in  this  affair  was, 
that  as  I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  follow  the 
ordinary  tenor  of  the  printed  hiftorian,  while  you 
appealed  to  manufcript,  it  would  be  neceffary  for 
me  to  appeal  to  the  fame  manufcripts,  to  give  ex*. 
trafts  of  them,  and  to  oppofe  your  conclufions. 
Though  I  know  that  I  could  execute  this  mitter 
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in  a  friendly  and  obliging  manner  for  you,  yet  I 
own  that  I  was  very  uneafy  at  finding  myfelf  under 
a  neceflity  of  obferving  any  thing  which  might 
appear  a  miftake  in  your  narration.  But^  there 
came  to  me  a  man  this  morning,  who,  as  I  fancied^ 
gave  me  the  key  of  the  difficulty,  but  without 
freeing  me  from  my  perplexity.  This  was  a  maa 
commonly  employed  by  Millar  and  Strahan  to 
decypher  manufcripts.  He  brought  me  a  letter  of 
yours  to  Strahan,  where  you  defired  him  to  apply 
to  mc  in  order  to  point  out  the  paffages  proper  to 
be  inferted  in  your  Appendix,  and  proper  to  prove 
the  aflertion  of  your  text.  You  add  there,  thefc 
letters  are  in  the  French  language.  I  immediately 
concluded  that  you  had  not  read  the  manufcripts, 
but  had  taken  it  on  Mr.  Campbell's  word  ;  for  the 
letters  are  in  Englifh,  tranilated,  by  I  know  not 
whom,  from  the  French. 

•*  I  could  do  nothing  on  this  occafion,  but  de- 
fire  Strahan  to  ftop  the  prefs  in  printing  the  Ap- 
pendix,  and  flay  till  I  wrote  to  you.  If  I  could 
perfuade  you  to  change  the  narration  of  the  text, 
that  iheet  could  be  eafily  cancelled,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix formed  proper  to  confirm  an  oppofite  ac- 
count. If  you  Aill  perfift  in  your  opinion,  fome- 
/body  elfe  whom  you  trufted,  might  be  employed  to 
find  the  proper  paiTages  ;  for  I  cannot  find  them. 
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There  is  only  one  paflage  which  looks  like 
your  opinion,  and  which  I  fhall  trahfcribe  to  you. 
It  is  a  relation  of  what  pafled  between  James  and 

Courcelles 
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Courcelles  upon  the  firft  rumour  of  the  difcovery 
of  Babington's  confpiracy,  before  James  apprehend- 
ed his  mother  to  be  in  any  danger.  *  The  king 
faid,  he  foved  his  mother  as  much  as  nature  and 
duty  bound  him  ;  but  he  could  not  love  her  *  *: 
for  he  knew  well  fhe  bore  him  no  more  good  will 
than  (he  did  to  the  Queen  of  England  :  That  he 
had  feen,  with  his  own  eyes,  before  Foulnaye's 
departure  out  of  Scotland,  a  letter  to  him, 
whereby  he  fent  him  word,  that  if  he  would  not 
conform  himfelf  to  her  will,  and  follow  her 
counfcls  and  advice,  that  he  (hould  content  him- 
felf  with  the  lordfhip  of  Darnley,  which  was  all 
that  appertained  unto  him  by  his  father  :  Far- 
ther,  that  he  had  feen  other  letters,  under  her 
own  hand,  confirming  her  evil  towards  him. 
Befides,  that  flie  had  oftentimes  gone  about  to 
make  a  regency  in  Scotland,  and  to  put  him  be- 
fide  the  crown  ;  that  it  behoved  him  to  think  of 
his  own  affairs,  and  that  he  thought  the  Queen 
of  England  would  attempt  nothing  againft  her 
perfon  without  making  him  acquainted  :  That 
his  mother  was  henceforward  to  carry  herfelf 
both  towards  him  and  the  Queen  of  England 
after  another  fort,  without  bending  any  more 
upon  fuch  pradices  and  intelligences  as  (he  had 
in  former  times :  That  he  hoped  to  fet  fuch  per- 
fons  about  her  as*  [Here  the  manufcript  is  not 
farther  legible.] 

"  But  though  fuch   were  James's  fentlmenti, 
before  he  apprehended  his  mother  to  be  in  danger. 
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he  adopted  a  direflly  oppofite  conduct  afterwards, 
as  I  told  you.  1  can  only  exprefs  my  wiflies,  that 
you  may  fee  reafon  to  conform  your  narrative  in 
vol.  ii.  pp.  139,  140,  to  this  account,  or  omit 
that  Appendix  altogether,  or  find  feme  other  per- 
fon  who  can  better  execute  your  intentions  than  it 
is  pof&ble  for  me  to  do." 


Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson. 


**  My  Dear  Sir, 


"  25th  January,  17^9. 


*'  What  I  wrote  you  with  regard  to  Mary's  con- 
currence in  the  confpiracy  againft  Qi?^^  Elizabeth, 
was  from  the  primed  hiftories  of  papers ;  and  no- 
thing ever  appeared  to  me  more  evident.  Your 
chief  obje£lion  I  fee  is  derived  from  one  circum- 
ftance,  that  neither  the  fecretaries  nor  confpirators 
were  confronted  uiih  Mary :  but  you  muft  con-' 
fider  that  the  law  did  not  then  require  this  con- 
frontation, and  it  was  in  no  cafe  the  praftice,  . 
The  crown  could  not  well  grant  it  in  one  cafe 
without  granting  it  in  all ;  becaufe  the  refufing  of  it 
would  then  have  been  a  flrong  prefumption  of  in- 
nocence in  the  prifoner.  Yet  as  Mary's  wa's  an 
extraordinary  cafe,  Elizabeth  was  willing  to  have 
granted  it.  I  find  in  Forbes's  MS.  papers,  fent 
me  by  Lord  Royfton,  a  letter  of  her's  to  Burleigh 
and  Walfingham,  wherein  fhe  tells  them,  that,  if 
theythought  proper,  they  might  carry  down  the 
two  fecretaries  to  Fotheringay,  in  order  to  con- 
front 
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front  them  with  her.     But  they  reply,  that  they 
lliiak  k  needlefs. 


**  Rut  I  am  now  forry  to  tell  you,  that  by  Mur* 
den's  State  Papers,  which  are  printed,  the  matter 
k  put  beyond  all  queflion.  I  got  thefe  papers  during 
ihe  holidays  by  Dr.  Birch's  means  ;  and  as  foon  as 
I  had  read  them>  I  ran  to  Millar,  and  defired  hini 
very  earneftly  lo  {lop  the  publication  of  your  Hiftory^ 
till  1  (hould  write  to  you,  and  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correding  a  miftake  of  fo  great  moment ; 
but  he  abfolutely   refufed  compliance.      He  faid 
that  your  book  was  now  finifhed  ;  that  the  copies 
would  be  ftipped  for  Scotland  in  two  days  ;  that 
the  whole  narration  of  Mai7*s  trial  mud  be  wrot€ 
over  again  ;  that  this  would  require  time,  and  it 
was  uncertain  whether  the  new  narrative  could  be 
brought  within  the  fame  compafs  with  the  old ; 
that  this  change,  he  faid,  would  require  the  can- 
celling a  great  many  fheets  ;  that  there  were  feat- 
teted  pafiages  through  the  volumes   founded  .  on 
your  theory,  and  thefe  muft  alfo  be  all  cancelled^ 
and  that  this  change  required  the  new  printing  of  a 
great  part  of  the  edition. 

**  For  thefe  reafom,  which  do  not  want  forcc^ 
he  refufed,  after  deliberation,  to  flop  his  publica* 
tion,  and  I  was  obliged  to  acquiefce.  Your  beft 
apology,  at  prefent,  is^  that  you  could  not  poflibly 
fee  the  gicounds  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  every  equk*' 
able  perfon  will  excufe  you* 

*«  I  am 


f    > 
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If  J 


M  t  am  forry,  on  many  accounts,  that  you  did 
Hot  fee  this  coUedion  of  Murden's.  Among  othet 
curiofities,  there  are  feveral  infb'u£tions  to  H* 
Killigrew,  dated  loth  September  1572.  He  was 
then  fent  into  Scotland.  It  there  appears,  that  the 
regents,  Murray  and  Lennox,  had  defined  Mary  to 
be  put  into  tlieir  hands,  in  order  to  try  her  and 
put  her  to  death.  Elizabeth  there  offers  to  regent 
Mar  to  deliver  her  up,  provided  good  fecurity  was 
given,  ^  that  fhe  fhould  receive  that  flie  hath  de* 

•  ferved  there  by  order  of  juftice,  whereby  no  fuu 

*  ther  peril  fhould  enfue  by  her  efcaping,  or  by 

*  fetting  her  up  again.'  It  is  probable.  Mar  re* 
fiifed  compliance,  for  no  fleps  were  taken  to* 
wards  iu 

^<  I  am  nearly  printed  out,  and  (hall  be  fure  to 
fend  you  a  copy  by  the  flage-coach,  or  fome  otheif 
conveyance.  I  beg  of  you  to  make  remarks  at 
you  go  along.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
had  we  communicated  before  printing,  which  was 
always  my  defire,  and  was  moft  fuitable  to  the 
friendihip  which  always  did,  and,  I  hope,  always 
will  fubfifl  between  us.  I  fpeak  this  chiefly  on  my 
own  account.  For  though  I  had  the  perufal  of 
your  fheets  before  I  printed,  I  was  not  able  to  de» 
rive  fufficient  benefits  from  them,  or,  indeed,  to 
make  any  alteration  by  their  affiftance.  There  flill 
remain,  I  fear,  many  errors,  of  which  you  could 
have  convinced  me,  if  we  had  canvaiTed  the  -mat* 
ter  in  converfation.  Perhaps  I  might  aUo  htvf 
been  fometimes  no  iefs  fortunate  with  you.    Parti« 

•  ,  I  cularly 


,  I 
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iularly  I  could  almoft  undertake  to  convince  yAiiy 
that  the  Earl  of  Murray's  conda£t  \vith  the  Duke  of 
Nor£3lk  was  no  way  difhonourable* 

^*  I  have  feen  a  copy  of  your  hiilory  with 
Charles  Stanhope.  Lord  Willoughby,  who  had 
been  there  reading  fome  paiTages  of  it,  faid,  that 
yon  was  certainly  miilaken  with  regard  to  the  a& 
paffikl  in  the  lafl  parliament  of  Mary^  fettling  the^ 
Reformation*  He  faid,  that  the  ad  of  parliament^ 
the  firft  of  Jameiy  was  no  proof  of  it :  for  though 
that  ftatute  contains  a  ftatute  where  the  Queen's 
name  was  employed,  yet  that  b  always  the  cafe 
with  Hit  bills  brought  into  parliament,  even  though 
they  receive  not  the  royal  afTent,  nor,  perhaps,  pals 
the  houfes.  I  wifli  this  be  not  the  cafe,  con(ider« 
ing  the  teflimony  of  Buchanan,  Calderwood,  and 
Spottifwood.  Befides,  if  the  bill  had  before  re- 
ceived the  royal  afient,  what  neceflity  of  repeating 
it,  or  palling  it  again  ?  Mary's  title  was  more  in* 
^iijputs^le  than  James's. 

^^  Dr«  Blair  tells  me,  that  Prince  Edward  is 
readbg  you,  and  is  charmed.  I  hear  the  fame  of 
the  Pnncefs  and  Prince  of  Wales.  But  what  will 
really  give  you  pleafure,  I  lent  my  copy  to  Elliot 
during  the  holidays,  who  thinks  it  one  of  the  fineft 
performances  he  ever  read ;  and  though  he  ex* 
peded  much,  he  finds  more.  He  remarked,  how* 
ever,  (which  is.alfo  my  opinion,)  that  in  the  be- 
ipnni^g,  before  your  pen  was  fufficiently  accuf^ 
tomed  to  the  hiftoric  (lylei  you  employ  too  many 

digrelEoflt 


clSgnfliau  and  refledioDi.    Tlui  wu  aJfb  Imiie* 
vbat  my  own  cafe,  which  1  haTC  ciKTe£ted  in  my 

new  edition. 


"  Millar  wai  propoling  to  publiih  me  about  th« 
middle  of  March,  but  I  fliall  communicate  to  him 
your  defire,  even  though  I  think  it  endrelj  ground* 
lets,  as  you  will  likewife  think  after  you  have  read 
my  volume.  He  has  very  needlefsly  delayed  your 
publication  till  the  firft  of  February,  at  the  defire 
of  the  Edinburgh  bookfellers,  who  could  no  way 
be  affeded  by  a  publication  in  London. 

**  I  was  exceedingly  forty  not  to  be  able  to 
comply  with  your  defire,  when  you  exprefled  your 
wilh  that  I  (hould  not  write  this  period.  1  could 
not  write  downward :  for  when  you  find  occafion^ 
by  new  difcoveries,  to  cqrre£t  your  opinioQ  witH 
regard  to  fads  which  pafied  in  Queen's  Elizabeth** 
days }  who  that  has  not  the  befl  opportunities  of 
informing  himfelf,  could  venture  to  relate  any  re- 
cent tranfadions  ?  I  mufl,  therefore,  have  aban* 
doned  altogether  this  fcheme  of  the  EngliOi  hiftory, 
in  which  1  bad  proceeded  To  iar,  if  I  bad  not  aded 
at  I  did.  You  will  fee  what  light  and  force  tliie 
hiftory  of  the  Tudors  bellows  on  that  of  the  Stu- 
arts. Had  I  been  prudeot  I  fhould  hav^  begun 
with  it.  I  care  not  to  boall,  but  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  that  I  have  now  efie£tualty  ftopped  the 
mouths  of  all  thofe  villanom  Whigs  who  r^Ied 
at  me. 

la     '  "Tou 


•  jw  Tcw  »d  fo  kmd  as  to  a(k  mc  about  ffty  com* 
iffg  d^wiir  I  can  yet  anfwer  noihing.  I  have  the 
ftrangeft  relu£kance  to  change  places.  I  Hired 
feveral  years  happy  with  my  brother  at  Ninewells, 
and  httd  nAt  his  marriage  changed  a  fittle  the  flate 
of  tht  family,  I  believe  I  fhould  have  lived  and 
dkd  there.  I  ufed  every  expedient  to  evade  this 
journey  to  London,  yet  it  is  now  uncertain  whe- 
ther I  fhall  ewer  leave  it.  I  have  had  fome  invita- 
tions, and  fome  intentions  of  taking  a  trip  to 
Paris  i  but  I  believe  it  will  be  fafer  for  me  not  to 
go  thither,  for  1  might  probably  fettle  there  for 
life.  No  one  was  ever  endowed  with  fo  great  a 
portion  of  the  vis  rnertta.  But  as  I  live  here  very 
privately,  and  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  (and  it  is 
cafily  poiGble)  all  connexions  with  the  great,  I  be- 
I  fhould  be  better  at  Edinburgh.  •     ♦     »     » 


Mr.  Hums  to  Dr.  Robertson. 


'  **  J  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  two  days  ago  I  wa^ 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  an  Englifh  gen-^ 
tfeman  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  lately 
fent  to  a  grocer's  fhop  for  a  pound  of  raifins,  which 
he  received  wrapt  up  in  a  paper  that  he  (hewed  mo* 
How  would  you  have  turned  pale  at  the  light !  U 
was  a  leaf  of  your  Hiflory,  and  the  very  character 

^  '  of 
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of  (^een  Elizabeth,  which  you  had  laboured  fo 
finely,  little  thinking  it  would  fo  foon  come  to  fo 
difgracefiil  an  end.  I  happ«ied  a  little  after  to  fee 
Millar,  and  told  him  the  ftory  ;  ccmfulting  him,  to 
be  fure,  on  the  faie  of  his  new  boafted  hiftorian, 
of  whom  he  was  fo  fond.  But  the  ftory  prorej 
more  ferious'*rhan  I  apprehended.  For  he  loW 
Strahan,  who  thence  fofpefls  vUlafty  among  hit 
'prentices  and  journeymen  ;  and  has  fcnt  tne  very 
earnellly  to  kn--.w  the  gentleman's  name,  that  he 
may  find  out  the  grocer,  and  trace  the  matter  to 
the  bottom.  In  vain  did  I  remonftrate,  thai  this  was 
fooner  or  later  the  fare  of  all  authors,  firius^  ocyut; 

fors  exitura.  He  w  ill  not  be  fatisfied ;  and  begs 
nie  to  keep  my  jokes  for  another  occalion.  But 
that  I  am  refolved  not  to  do ;  and,  therefore,  be- 

V  ing  repulfed  by  his  paffion  and  ferioufnefs,  I  dire4 
them  agaiofl:  you. 


"  Next  week  I  am  publifhed ;  and  then  t  ex- 
peS  a  conftant  comparifon  will  be  made  between 
Dr.  Robertfon  and  Mr.  Hume.  I  ftiall  tell  ye« 
in  a  few  weeks,  which  of  thefe  heroM  jpwkely  t4 
prevail.  Meanwhile,  I  can  inform  both  of  them 
for  their  comforts,  that  their  combat  is  not  likely 
to  make  half  fo  much  ooife  as  that  betweea 
Broughton  and  the  one-eyed  coachman.  Vanitoj 
vaiutatuntf  atque  omnta  vaniias.  I  ftall  (litl  except^ 
bowerer,  the  friendJhip  and  good  opinion  of  wor- 
thy men. 

■«  I  am,  Jtc."      - 
1 3  Mr. 


Ill  tin  AND  wRirmo^ 


Mt^  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson. 

•*  You  have  very  good  caufe  to  be  fatisfied  with 
the  fuccefs  of  your  Hidory,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
judged  of  from  a  few  wetks  publicstiQU*  I  have 
not  heard  of  one,  who  does  not  pi-aife  it  warmly ; 
and  were  I  to  enumerate  all  thofe,  whofe  fuffrages 
I  haipe  either  heard  in  its  favour,  or  been  told  of, 
I  (hould  fill  my  letter  with  a  lift  of  names.  Mal- 
let told  me,  that  he  was  fure  there  was  no  Eng^ 
liihman  capable  of  compofmg  fuch  a  work.  The 
town  will  have  it,  that  you  was  educated  at  Oxr 
ford,  thinking  it  impoffible  for  a  mere  untravelled 
Scotchman  to  produce  fuch  language.  In  (hort, 
you  may  depend  on  the  fuccefs  of  your  work,  and 
that  your  name  is  known  very  much  to  your 
advantage. 

•*  1  am  diverting  myfelf  with  the  notion,  how 
much  you  will  profit  by  the  applaufe  of  my  ene* 
mies  inttaptland.  Had  you  and  I  been  fuch  fools 
as  to  hstve  given  way  to  jealoufy,  to  have  enter- 
tained animofity  and  malignity  againft  each  other, 
and  to  have  rent  all  our  arCquaintances  into  parties, 
what  a  noble  amufement  we  (hould  have  exhibited 
to  the  blockheads,  which  now  they  are  likely  to 
be  difappointed  of.  All  the  people  whofe  friend* 
fhip  or  judgment  either  of  us  value,  are  friends  tp 
both,  and  will  be  pleafed  with  the  fuccel^  of  both. 


or  DAVID   HOUE,  E9^  II9 

«t  we  will  be  with  that  of  each  other.  I  declare 
to  you  I  have  not,  of  a  long  time,  had  a  more 
fenfible  pjeafure  than  the  good  receptioa  your 
^ftory  has  giren  me  within  this  fortnight." 


Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  RofiERTiOM. 

**  I  am  afraid  that  my  letters  will  be  tedious  ani^ 
(Wagreeable  10  you  by  their  uniformity.  Nothing 
•but  continued  and  unvaried  accounts  of  the  fame 
thing  mud  in  the  end  prove  difgulting.  Yet  luice 
^ou  will  hear  me  fpeak  on  this  fubjed,  I  cannot  help 
it, 'and  mutl  fatigue  your  ears,  as  much  as  ourt 
are  in  this  place  by  endlefs,  and  repeated,  and 
noify  prail'es  of  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland.  J!)r. 
Douglas  told  me  yefterday,  that  he  liad  feen  the 
Kifaop  of  Norwich,  who  had  juft  bought  the 
i)ook  from  the  high  commendations  he  heard  of  if 
from  Mr.  Legge.  Mallet  told  me,  that  Lord  Maofr 
Held  is  at  a  lofs,  whether  he  fhall  moft  efleem  the 
matter  or  the  llyle.  Elliot  told  me,  that  being  in 
company  with  George  Grenville,  (hat  gentleraui 
was  fpeaking  loud  in  the  fame  key.  Our  friend 
pretended  ignorance  ;  faid  he  knew  the  author,  and 
if  he  thought  the  book  good  for  any  thing  woyld 
fend  for  it  and  read  it.  Send  for  it  by  all  means, 
(faid  Mr.  Grenville,;  you  have  not  read  a  better 
book  of  a  long  time.  But,  faid  Elliot,  I  fuppofc, 
although  the  matter  may  be  tolerable,  as  the  author 
was  never  on  (his  fide  of  the  Tweed  till  he  wrote  it, 
it  mufl  be  very  barbarous  in  the  ezpref&on.  Bf 
I4  no 
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tio  means,  cried  Mr.  Grenville,  had  the  aitfhor 
lived  all  his  life  in  London,  and  in  the  beft  com- 
pany, he  could  not  have  expreffed  himfelf  with 
greater  elegance  juid  purity.  Lord  Lyttleton  feems 
to  think,  that  fmce  the  time  of  St.  Paul  there 
fcarce  has  been  a  better  writer  than  Dr.*Robertfon, 
Mr.  Walpole  triumphs  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  favour- 
ites the  Scotch,  &c. 


**  The  great  fuccefs  of  your  book,  befides  its 
Tcal  merit,  is  forwarded  by  its  prudence,  and  by 
the  deference  paid  to  eftabli(hed  opinions.  It  gains 
alfo  by  its  being  your  firft  performance,  and  by  its 
furprifing  the  public,  who  are  not  upon  their  guard 
agi^ifl:  it.  By  reafon  of  ihefe  two  circumftances 
jullice  is  more  readily  done  to  its  merit,  which, 
however,  is  really  fo  great,  that  I  believe  there  is 
fcarce  another  inftance  of  a  firft  performance  being 
fo  near  perfeclion,'* 


Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson, 

"  Lcudon,  ^arch  12,   ijjfj. 

<'  My  Dear  Sir, 

<*  I  believe  I  mentioned  to  you,  a  French  gen- 
tleman, Monfieur  Helvctius^  whofe  book  De 
VEfprit  was  making  a  great  noife  in  Europe.  He 
!s  a  very  fine  genius,  and  has  the  charafter  of  a 
very  worthy  man.  My  name  is  mentioned  feveral 
times  in  his  work .  wim  tosirks  of  dfteemj  and  he 

hai 
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has  made  me  an  offer,  if  I  would  trandate  his 
work  into  Englifh,  to  tranflate  anew  all  my  phila- 
fophical  writings  into  French.  He  fays,  that  none 
of  them  are  well  done,  except  that  on  the  Natural 
Hiftory  of  Religion,  by  Mnnfieiir  M.irigny,  a 
coimfellor  of  Itate.  He  added,  that  the  Abbe 
Prevol,  celebrated  for  tlic  M.-m-Jrcs  d'un  Hcmme 
d'Hcnheur,  and  oiher  entertaining  books,  was  juft 
now  tranflating  my  Hiflorj'. 


f.  ■*  i 


*'  This  account  of  Hclvetius  engaged.  tT>c  to 
fend  him  over  the  new  editions  of  all  my  writings ; 
and  I  have  added  your  Hiilory,  which,  I  toIJ  him, 
was  here  publilhed  with  great  applaufc ;  adding 
that  the  fubjeft  was  inlerclting,  and  the  execution 
mafterly ;  and  that  it  was  probable  feme  «nen  of 
letters  at  Paris  may  think  that  a  tranflation  of  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  public.  !  thought  that 
this  was  the  belt  method  of  executing  your  inten- 
tions. I  could  not  expecV,  that  any  Frenchman 
here  would  be  equal  to  the  work.  There  is  one 
Carracioli,  who  came  to  me  and  fpoke  of  tranflating 
my  new  volume  ol  Hidory ;  but  as  he  alfo  men- 
tioned Iiis  intentions  of  tranflating  Smolk't,  I  gave 
him  no  encouragement  to  proceed.  The  lame 
reafon  would  make  me  averfe  to  fee  you  in  his 
hands. 


**  But  though  I  have  giveti  this  charafter  of  your 

work  to  Monfieur  Helvctius,  I  warn  you  that  this 

is  the  laft  time,  that  either  to  Frenchman  or  Eng. 

liOiman  I  fiiall  ever  fpeak  the  leafl  good'  of  it.     A 

plague 
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ue  take  vou !  Here  I  fat  near  the  hiftoricjd 
mit  of  Pa^naiTus,  immediately  under  Dr. 
)]Iet ;  and  you  have  the  impudence  to  fquecze 
felf  direftly  under  his  feet.  Do  you  imagine, 
this  can  be  agreeable  to  me  i  and  muft  not  I 
juilty  of  great  fimplicity  to  contribute  by  ray 
.^avours  to  your  thrufting  me  out  of  my  place 
*aris  as  well  as  at  London  ?  But  I  give  you 
ling,  that  you  will  find  the  matter  fome\^hat 
:ult,  at  lead  in  the  former  city.  A  friend  of 
c,  who  is  there,  writes  home  to  his  fether  the 
igeft  accounts  on  that  head,  which  my  modefty 
not  permit  me  to  repeat,  but  which  it  allowed 
very  delicioufly  to  fwallow. 

I  bave  got  a  good  reafon  or  pretence  for  ex- 
ng  me  to  Monfieur  Helvetius  with  regard  to 
tranilating  his  work*  A  Tranflation  of  it  was 
ioufly  advertifed  here. 

"  I  remain,  &c/* 


Mr.  HuM£  to  Mr,  Adam  Smith, 

Q  after  the  puUication  of  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.] 

**  London,  April  J2,  Jf759» 

«  Dear  Sir, 

I  give  you  thanks  for  the  agreeable  prefeut  of 
r  Theory.  Wedderburn  and  I  made  prefenls 
mr  copies  to  fuch  of  our  acquaintances  as  we 
ight   good  judges,  and  proper  to  fpread  the 

reputation 
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reputation  of  the  book.  I  fent  one  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  to  Lord  Littleton,  Horace  Walpole,  Soame 
Jennyiu,  and  Burke^  an  Iri(b  gentleman,  who 
wrote  lately  a  very  pretty  Treatife  on  the  Sublime, 
Millar  defired  my  penniflian  to  fend  one  in  your 
name  to  Or.  Warburton. 

**  I  have  delayed  writing  to  you,  till  I  could 
tell  you  fomeihing  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  book,  and  ■ 
could  prognollicate,  with  fome  probability,  whether 
it  fltould  be  finally  damned  to  oblivbn,  or  fhould 
be  rcgiftered  in  the  temple  of  immortality. 
Though  it  has  been  publiltied  only  a  few  weeks,  I 
think  there  appear  already  fuch  ftrong  fymptoms, 
that  I  can  almod  venture  to  foretel  its  fate.  It  it, 
in  fiiort,  this  ^— 

"  "But  I  have  been  interrupted  in  my  letter  by  a 
foolifh  impertinent  vifit  of  one  who  has  lately  come 
from  Scotland.  He  tells  me,  that  the  Univerfity  of 
Glafgow  intend  to  declare  Rouet's  office  vacant, 
upon  his  going  abroad  with  Lord  Hope.  I  queftion 
not  but  you  will  have  our' friend  Fergufon  in  your 
eye,  in  cafe  another  projefl  for  procuring  him  a 
place  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  fhould  fail, 
Fergufon  has  very  much  poliQied  and  improved  hit 
Treatife  on  Refinement  * ;  and  with  fome  amend- 
meots  it  will  make  an  admirable  book,  and  difco- 
vers  an  elegant  and  a  fmgular  genius.    The  £pl> 


•  Publithed  »fierw>rdi  under  the  tilU  of  "  An  Eflayon  the 
fhttorj  of  Civil  Society." 

^niad. 
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miad,  I  hope,  will  do  ;  but  it  is  fomewhat  up- 
II  work.  As  I  doubt  not  but  you  confult  the 
^views  fometimes  at  prefent,  you  will  fee  in  the' 
itical  Review  a  letter  upon  that  poem ;  and  I 
fire  you  to  employ  your  conjectures  in  finding 
t  the  author.  Let  me  fee  a  fample  of  your 
11  in  knowing  hands  by  your  guefling  at  the 
rfoii. 

**  I  am  afraid  of  Kames's  Law  Trads.  A  man 
ght  as  well  think  of  making  a  fine  fauce  by  a 
xture  of  wormwood  and  aloes,  as  an  agreeable 
mpofition  by  joining  metaphyfics  and  Scotch 
V.  However,  the  book,  I  believe,  has  merit; 
3Ugh  few  people  will  take  the  pains  of  diving 
o  it.  But  to  return  to  your  book,  and  its  fuc- 
!s  in  this  town,  I  muft  tell  you  ■■  ■ 

"  A  plague  of  interruptions  !  I  ordered  myfelf 
be  denied  ;  and  yet  here  is  one  that  has  broke  in 
on  me  again.  He  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  we 
ve  had  a  good  deal  of  literary  converfation. 
>u  told  me,  that  you  was  curious  of  literary 
2cdotes,  and  therefore  I  fluiU  inform  you  of  a  few 
It  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  believe  1  have 
:ntioned  to  you  already  Helvetius's  book  De 
fprit.  It  is  worth  your  reading,  not  for  its  phi- 
ophy,  which  I  do  not  liighly  value,  but  for  its 
reeable  compofition*  1  had  a  letter  from  him  a 
7  days  ago,  wherein  he  tells  me  that  my  name 
s  much  oftener  in  the  manufcript,  but  that  the 
ifor  of  books  ^t  Paris  obliged  him  to  ftrike  it  out* 

<«  Voltaire 
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'  *'  Voltaire  has  lawly  publifhed  a  fmall  work 
called  Candide,  ou  rOptimifmc.  I  (hatl  give  you  2 
detail  of  it. — But  what  is  all  this  to  my  book,  fay 
you? — My  dear  Mr.  Smith,  have  patience:  com- 
pofe  yourfelf  to  tranquillity  :  Shew  yourfeif  a  phi- 
lofopher  in  pra£lice  as  well  as  profeOion :  Think 
pn  the  emptinefs,  and  rafhners,  and  futility  of  the 
common  judgments  of  men ;  how  llttie  they  are 
regulated  by  reafon  in  any  fubjecl,  much  more  in 
philofophica!  fubjcfls,  which  fo  far  exceed  the  com- 
prehcnfion  of  the  vulgar. 


-  Nanjt  quid  lurL'tdn  Kaiim, 


J,uJ:v, 


A  wife  man's  kingdom  is  his  own  bread  ;  or,  if 
he  ever  looks  fariher,  it  will  only  be  to  (he  judg- 
ment of  a  fele£l  few,  who  are  free  from  prejudices, 
and  capable  of  examining  his  work.  Nothing  in- 
deed can  be  a  ftronger  prefumption  of  fiiifthood 
than  the  approbation  of  the  multitude ;  and 
Phocion,  you  know,  always  fuTpeflcd  himlelf  of 
Tome  blunder,  when  he  was  attended  with  the  ap- 
plaufea  of  the  populace. 

"  Suppofmg,  therefore,  that  you  have  duly  pre- 
pared yourfelf  for  the  worfi.  by  all  thtfe  reSeftions, 
I  prpceed  to  tell  you  the  melancholy  news,  that? 
your  book  has  been  veiy  unfortunate  j  for  th^ 
public  feem  difpofed  to  applaud  it  extremely.  It 
was  looked  for  by  the  fooliJh  people  with  fome 
impatience }  and  the  tnob  of  literati  are  beginning 
^  already 


m 
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already  to  be  Tcry  loud  in  its  praUes,  Three 
biihops  called  yeilerday  at  Millar's  (hop  in  order  to 
buy  copies,  and  to  afk  queflions  about  the  author. 
The  Bifhop  of  Peterborough  faid,  he  had  paiTed 
the  evening  in  a  company  where  he  heard  it  ex* 
tolled'  above  all  books  in  the  world.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle  is  more  decilive  than  he  uTes  to  be,  in  itt 
favour.  I  fuppofe  he  either  confiders  it  as  an 
exotic,  or  thinks  the  author  will  be  ferviceable  to 
him  in  the  Glafgow  elediont.  Lord  Lyttleton 
fays,  that  Robertfon,  and  Smith,  and  Bower  are 
.  the  glories  of  Englifh  literature.  Ofwald  proteftr 
he  does  not  know  whether  he  has  reaped  more 
inflrudion  or  entertamment  from  it.  But  you 
may  eafily  judge  what  reliance  can  be  put  on  bis 
judgment,  who  has  been  engaged  all  his  life  in 
public  bufinefs,  and  who  never  fees  any  £iults  in 
his  friends.  Millar  exults  and  brags,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  edition  are  already  fold,  and  that  he 
is  now  fure  of  fuccefs.     You  fee  what  a  fon  of 

A 

the  earth  that  is,  to  value  books  only  by  the  pro- 
fit they  bring  him.  It  that  view,  I  believe  it  may 
j^rove  a  very  good  book. 

*•  Charles  Townfend,  who  paffes  for  the  clevereft 
fellow  in  England,  is  fo  taken  with  the  perform- 
ance, that  he  faid  to  Ofwald  he  would  put  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh  under  the  author's  care,  and 
^|ould  make  it  worth  his  while  to  accept  of  that 
charge.  As  foon  as  I  heard  this,  I  called  on  him 
twice,  with  a  view  of  talking  with  him  about  the 
matter ;  and  of  convincing  him  of  th^  propnety 
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*f  fending  that  yoiag  twUeman  to  Glargow :  For  ' 

I  could  not  hope,  that  he  could  offer  you  any  ;,^' 

terms  which  would  tempt  you  to  renounce  your  ' 
Profeflbrflup ;  but  I  miffed  him.     Mr.  Townlend 

pa{fes  for  bdng  a  little  uncertain  in  his  refolu-  .' 

tions }  fo  perhaps  you  need  not  build  much  <xa  {■_ 
fais  fally. 

*'  In  recompence  for  fo  mtny  mortifying  things,  Ji     '  n    i| 

which  nothing  but  truth  could  have  extorted  firom  ;     ' 

-me,  and  which  I  could  eafily  have  multiplied  to  a  '        '    ,i 

greater  Dumber^  I  doubt  not  but  you  are  fo  good  .   i-    '■ 

a  Chridian  as  to  return  good  for  e\'il ;  and  to  Bat- 
ter my  vanity  by  telling  fne,  that  all  the  godly  la 
Scotland  abufe  me  for  my  account  of  John  Knox 
a^d  the  Reformaiioo.  I  fuppofe  you  are  glad  to 
fee  my  paper  end,  and  that  I  am  obliged  to  con* 
dude  with 

"  Your  humble  fervant,  &c."  "■ 


Mr.  Huio  to  Dr.  Rober,t«on. 

**  London,  M>7  39,  1759. 
^'  My  Dear  Sir, 
'*  I  had  a  letter  from  Helvetius  lately  wrote  be- 
fore your  book  arrived  at  Paris.  He  tells  me, 
that  the  Abbe  Prevot,  who  had  jull  finiflied  Jhe 
tranflatioa  of  my  Hidory,  Paroil  irh-difpoft  i 
traduire  rHifioire  d'Ecofe  que  vifttt  de  /aire  Msti' 
j^nF  Roiertjbit.    If  he  be  engaged  by  my  perfua- 
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fion,  I  (hall  have  the  fatisfaSion-of  doing  you  a  real 
credit  and  pleafurej  for  he  is  one  of  the  bed 
pens  in  Paris. 

"  I  looked  with  great  impatience  in  your  new 
^ition  for  the  note  you  feemed  to  intend  with  re- 
gard to  the  breach  of  the  capitulation  of  Perth  ; 
and  was  much  difappointed  at  mifling  it.  I  own 
that  I  am  very  curious  on  that  head.  I  cannot  fo 
much  as  imagine  a  colour  upon  which  their  acCu^ 
fations  could  poflibly  be  founded.  The  articles 
were  only  two  ;  indemnity  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  exclufion  of  French  foldiers— now  that  Scotch 
national  troops  were  not  Frenchmen  and  foreigners 
feems  pretty  apparent :  and  both  Knox  and  the 
manifefto  of  the  congregation  acquit  the  Queen- 
Regent  of  any  breach  of  the  firft  article,  as  I  had 
obferved  in  my  note  to  page  422.  This  makes  mc 
fufpeft,  that  fome  fafts  have  efcaped  me ;  and  I 
beg  you  to  indulge  my  curiofity  by  kiforming  me 
of  them. 


**  Our  friend  Smith  is  very  fuccefsful  here,  and 
Gerard  is  very  well  received.  The  Epigoniad  I 
cannot  fo  much  promife  for,  though  I  have  done 
all  in  my  power  tp  forward  it,  particularly  by 
writing  a  letter  to  the  Critical  Review,  which  you 
may  perufe.  I  find,  however,  fome  good  judgesr 
profefs  a  great  efteem  for  it,  but  habent  et  fua  fata 
Ubelli :  however,  if  you  want  a  little  flattery  10  xhe 

author. 
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«utlior,  (which  I  own  is  very  refrefliing  to  an  au- 
thor), you  may  tell  him,  that  Lord  Chefterfield 
faid  to  me  he  was  a  great  poet.  I  imagine,  that 
"Wilkie  will  be  very  much  elevated  by  praife  from 
an  Englifh  Earl,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
an  Ambaflador,  and  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  a 
man  of  fo  great  reputation.  For,  I  obferve,  that ' 
the  greateft  ruftics  are  commonly  mod  affected  with 
fuch  circumdances. 

*'  Fergufon's  book  has  a  great  deal  of  genius 
and  fine  writing,  and  will  appear  in  time." 


Thefe  letters  afford  a  noble  fpeciraen  of  genero- 
fity  on  the  part  of  Hume ;  and  the  intimate  and 
uninterrupted  friendfhip  between  our  two  gre^ 
and  immortal  hiftorians  is  honourable  to  both, 
confidering  the  coioddence  of  their  labours. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Hiflory-  of  Scot- 
land, Dr.  P.obertfon  confulted  his  literary  fnends 
on  the  choice  of  a  fubjed  for  his  next  work.  It 
is  known,  that  he  had  not  only  tempting  offers 
from  the  bookfellers,  but  confident  affurances  of 
the  countenance  of  government,  if  he  would  un< 
dertake  the  Hiftory  of  England.  In  particular.  Dr. 
John  Blair,  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  author 
of  The  Chronology  and  Hi/lory  of  the  Worldy  urged 
him  to  engage  in  it,  and  informed  him  that  Lord 
Chefterfield  was  prepared  to  move  in  the  Houfe  of 
Peers,  that  he  (hould  have  public  encoiu^gement  to  . 
K  enable 
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enable  him  to  execute  the   talk.     Lord  Cathcart* 
alfo  wrote  the  Doflor,  that  the  Earl  of  Bute  had 
erpreiTed  to  him  his  Majefty's  wifli  to  fee  a  Hiftory 
of  England  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  and 
that  erery  fource  of  information,  which  govern- 
ment could  command,    would   be  open  to  him, 
and  encouragement   given   in   proportion   to   the 
labour   and  extent  of  fo  great  an  undertaking. 
His  Lordfhip,  in  order  to  overcome  the  Doftor's 
fcruples,     pointed    out     likewife    the    difference 
in  the  manner  and  ftyle  of  two  writers  like  him 
and    Mr.  Hume,    and  argued   that    theit  works 
could  not  interfere,  as  our  author's  had  fo  much 
the  ft  art  of  the  other  in  point  of  time. 

Although  Dr.  Robertfon  jiad  already  fixed  on 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  even  made  fome  pro- 
gnefii  in  writing  it,  thefe  powerful   reafons,    the 
flattering  manner  in  which  they  were  conveyed, 
and  the  refpeftability  of  the  quarter  from   which 
they  came,  feem  to  have  .flaggered  his  refolutipn. 
He  began  to  confider,  that  from  the  time  which 
fuch  a  work  would  require  for  its  execution,  little 
injury  could  arife  to  Mr.  Hume.     He,  therefore, 
exprefifed  an  inclination  for  the  undertaking,  and 
even  agreed  to  commence  it  after  completing  the 
Hiflory  of  Charles  V. ;  to  accomplifti  which,  as. 
only  cMic-third  of  it  was  finifhed,  two  years  would 
be   ncceflary.    "  The  Hiftory   of  England,**  faid 
he,  "  was  my  firft  choice  long  before  Mr.  Hume 
"  undertook  it,  though  1  was  then  too  diffident  of 
^  myfelf,  and  too  idle  to  make  any  progrefs  in  the 

"  execution 
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execution  of  it,  ferther  than  forming  fome  gene* 
ral  ideas  as  to  the  manner  in  which  It  (hould  be 
profecuted." 


As  to  the  propofed  eftabliffimcnt  in  his  favour 
during  the  work,  he  intimated  a  wifh,  that  his 
chief  rdidence  lliould  dill  be  in  Scotland,  both  for 
his  own  fake  and  that  of  his  fiimily,  at  three  or  four 
months  of  an  occafiooal  vifit  to  England  would  be 
fully  fuffictent  for  confulting  manufcripts.  He  did 
not  want,  he  faid.  to  drop  his  connedion  with  the 
church,  but  defired  ftill  to  hold  fome  fiation  in  it 
without  being  reduced  entirely  to  the  profelSon  of 
an  author :  at  the  fame  time  be  adcnowledged; 
that  be  had  often  wifiied  to  be  freed  from  tbe  labour 
of  daily  preaching,  and  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
apply  himlelf  to  his  ftudies  without  interruption. 

In  his  lettcn  to  his  friends  the  Dodor  explained 
faimlelf  farther ;  but  the  reafon,  why  he  did  not 
afterwards  profecute  the  defign,  has  not  been  com* 
municated  to  the  world  :  perhaps  it  was  owing  to 
tbe  relignation  of  Lord  Bute,  which  might  have 
tendered  it  necefTary  to  commence  negociatioss  in 
a  new  channel  for  a  change  of  Htuation. 

Among  the  friends  whom  Dr.  Robertfon  con- 
fuked  on  the  fubjeft  of  his  next  work,  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland, 
vat  Mr.  Hume,  whole  fentiments  appear,  from  . 
one  of  the  following  letters,  to  have  been  inimical 
K  3  to 
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to   his  undertaking   the    reign    of   the  Emperor 
Charles  V. 


Mr.  HtJME  to  Dr.  Robertson. 

**  I  have  frequently  thought,  and  talked  with  our 
common  friends  upon  the  fubjeft  of  your  letter. 
There  always  occurred  to  us  feveral  difficulties  with 
regard  to  every  fubjefl  we  could  propofe.  The 
ancient  Greek  hiftory  has  feveral  recommendations, 
particularly  the  good  authors  from  which  it  mud  be 
drawn :  but  this  fame  circumftance  becomes  an  ob- 
je£tion,  when  more  narrowly  confidered  :  for  what 
can  you  do  in  mod  places  with  thefe  authors  but 
tranfcribe  and  tranflate  them  ?  No  letters  or  ftate- 
papers  from  which  you  could  correft  their  errors, 
or  authenticate  their  narration,  or  fupply  their  de- 
fers. Befides  Rollin  is  fo  well  wrote  with  refpeft 
to  ftyle,  that  with  fupcrficial  people  it  paffes  for 
fufficient. 

"  There  is  one  Dr.  Leland,  who  has  lately  wrote 
the  Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  is  one  of  the 
bed  periods.  The  book,  they  tell  me,  is  perfeftly 
well  wrote ;  yet  it  has  had  fuch  fmall  fale,  and  has 
fo  little  excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  that  the 
author  has  reafon  to  think  his  labour  thrown  away» 
I  have  not  read  the  book ;  but  by  the  fize,  I  {hould 
judge  it  to  be  too  particular.  It  is  a  pretty  large 
quarto.     1  think  a  book  of  that  fize  fufficient  for 

the 
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the  whole  hiftory  of  Greece  till  the  death  of  Philip  j 
and  I  doubt  not  but  fuch  a  work  would  be  fuccds- 
ful,  notwithstanding  all  thefe  difcouraging  ctrcum- 
ftances.  The  fubjeft  is  noble,  and  RoUin  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  it. 


**  I  own,  I  like  ftill  lefs  your  projeft  of  the  age 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  That  fubjefl  is  disjointed  ; 
and  your  hero,  who  is  the  fole  conneflion,  is  not 
very  interefting.  A  competent  knowledge,  at  leaft, 
is  required  of  the  ftate  and  conflituiion  of  the 
empire  j  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Spdn,  of 
Italy,  of  the'  Low  Countries,  which  it  would  be 
the  work  of  half  a  life  to  acquire;  and  though 
feme  parts  of  the  llory  may  be  entertaining,  there 
would  be  many  dry  and  barren ;  and  the  whole  - 
feems  not  to  have  any  great  charms. 

"  But  I  would  not  willingly  ftart  obje£tions  to 
thefe  fchemes,  unlefs  I  had  fomething  to  propofe, 
which  would  be  ptaufiblej  and  I  fliall  mention  to 
you  an  Idea  which  has  fometimes  pleafed  me,  and 
which  I  had  once  entertained  thoughts  of  attempt- 
ing. You  may  obferve  that,  among  modern  read- 
ers, Plutarch  is  in  every  iranilation  the  chief 
favourite  of  the  ancients.  Numberlefs  tranflatibns, 
and  numberlefs  editions  have  been  made  of  him  in 
all  languages,  and  no  tranflation  has  been  fo  ill 
done  as  not  to  be  fuccefsful.  Though  thofe  who 
read  the  originals  never  put  him  in  comparifon 
cither  with  Thucydides  or  Xenophon,  he  always 
K  3  attaches 
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s^ttaches  more  the  reader  iq  ibe  tranflation ;  a  proo^ 
that  the  idea  and  exccutlan  of  his  work  is,  in  the 
main,,  happy. 

**  Now,  I  would  have  you  think  of  writing  mo- 
dern lives,  fomewhat  after  that  manner:  not  to 
Wter  into  a  detail  of  the  aflions,  but  to  mark  the 
manners  of  the  great  perfonages,  by  domeflic 
ftories,  by  remarkable  dyings,  and  by  a  general 
(ketch  of  their  lives  and .  adventures.  You  fee, 
that,  in  Plutarch,  the  life  of  Caefar  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  Were  you  to  write  the  life  of 
Heni7  IV.  of  France  after  that  model,  you  might 
|»llagc  all  the  pretty  (lories  in  Sully,  and  fpeak 
more  of  his  miftreffes  than  of  bis  battles.  In 
fiiort^  you  might  gather  the  flowers  of  all  modern 
hiftory  in  this  manner :  the  remaikable  Popes,  the 
Kings  of  Sweden,  the  great  difcoverers  and  con- 
querors of  the  new  world  :  even  the  eminent  men 
of  letters  might  fumifh  you  with  matter,  and  the 
quick  difpatch  of  every  different  work  would  en- 
courage you  to  begin  a  new  one.  If  one  volume 
were  fuccelsful,  you  might  compofe  another  at  your 
leifure,  and  the  field  is  inexhauftible.  There  arc 
perfons  whom  you  might  meet  with  in  the  corners 
of  hiftory,  fo  to  fpeak,  who  would  be  a  fubjeft  of 
entertainment  quite  unexpeded ;  and  as  long  as 
you  live,  you  might  give  and  receive  amufement 
by  fuch  a  work.  Even  your  fon,  if  he  had  a  talent 
for  hiftory,  would  fuccced  to  the  fubje£l,  and  his 
fon  to  him.     I  (hall  infift  no  farther  on  this  idea ; 

4  becaufe^ 
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becaufe,  if  it  flrikes  your  fancy,  you  will  eafily  per- 
ceive all  its  advantages,  and,  by  farther  thought, 
all  its  difficulties." 


'^: 


Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson. 

"  London,  Feb.  8,  i;59. 

•  *.  As  to  the  Age  cf  Leo  the  Tenth,  it  was 
Warton  himfelf  who  iotended  (o  write  it,  but  be  haj 
not  wrote  ir,  and  probably  never  will.  If  I  un* 
derftand  your  hint,  I  (hould  conjedure,  that  you 
had  fome  thoughts  of  taking  up  the  fubjeft.  But 
how  can  you  acquire  knowledge  <^  the  great  wcH'ks 
of  fculpture,  archite&ure,  and  painting,  by  which 
that  age  was  chiefly  didinguiHied  ?  Are  you  verfed 
in  all  the  anecdotes  of  Italian  literature  f  The 
queftions  I  heard  propofed  in  a  company  of  literati, 
when  I  inquired  concerning  this  defign  of  Warton. 
They  applied  their  remarks  to  that  gentleman,  who 
yet,  they  fay,  has  travelled.  I  wifli  they  do  not  all 
of  them  fall  more  fully  on  you.  However  you 
inufl:  not  be  idle.  May  I  venture  to  fuggeft  to  you 
the  ancient  hiftory,  particularly  that  of  Greece  F 
1  think  Rollin's  fuccefs  might  encourage  you,  nor 
need  you  be  in  the  leaft  intimidated  by  bis  merit. 
That  author  has  no  other  merit,  but  a  certaiii 
facility  and  fweetnefs  of  narration ;  but  has  loaded 
his  work  with  fifty  puerilities. 


K4 


■  Our 
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"  Our  friend,  Wedderburn,  is  advancing  witti 
great  ftrides  in  his  profefTion.     #***** 


•         •         • 


**  I  defire  my  compliments  to  Lord  Elibank.     I 

hope  his  Lordfhip  has  forgot  his  vow  of  anfwering 

us,  and   of  wafliing  Queen   Mary   white.     I   am 

afraid  that  is  impoHible  ;  but  his  Lordfhip  is  very 

well  qualified  to  gild  her. 

"  I  am,  &C-" 

During  this  vifit  to  the  metropolis,  our  author 
fcems,  from  a  paffage  in  one  of  the  preceding 
letters,  to  have  had  fome  view  of  fettling  in  it ; 
but  whether  in  a  private  or  public  capacity  he  does 
not  mention.  This  intention,  however,  was  re- 
linquifhed  ;  and  in  the  end  of  1759,  or  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  fpent  nearly  two  years  in  writing  the  two  vo- 
lumes of  the  more  early  part  of  the  Englifh 
Hiftory. 

In  1760,  Mr.  William  Tytler  publifhed  his 
Hi/iorical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence 
produced  by  the  Earls  of  Murray  and  Morton  againjl 
Mary  ^een  of  Scots  :  With  an  Examination  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Robertfon^s  Dijfertation  and  Mr.  Hume*s 
Hiftory  with  refpc6l  to  that  Evidence.  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Alexander  Gerard,  then  Profeffor  of 
Divinity  in  the  Marifchal  College  of  Aberdeen,  pub- 
lifhed, in  the  fame  year,  a  fermon  preached  before 
the  fynod  of  Aberdeen  on  the  8th  of  April  1760, 

and 
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and  intitled.  The  Influence  of  the  Pajloral  Office 
on  the  Character  examined ;  with  a  view  efpeciaUf 
to  Mr.  Hume*s  Reprefentation  ofthefpirit  of  that  Office. 
This  was  an  attack  on  one  of  our  author's  Moral 
and  Political  Eflays :  the  iirfl  edition  of  it  was  printed 
in  Oftober,  and  a  fecond  in  the  enfuing  January. 
It  is  a  fmgular  fa£t,  that  Hume's  principal  antago* 
nifts  on  the  fubjefts  of  fcepticifm  and  religion  were, 
gentlemen  redding  in  Aberdeen.  Reid,  when  he 
wrote  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  was  a 
Profeffor  there.  Dr.  Campbell,  who  publiflied  A 
Diflertation  on  the  Miracles,  was  Principal  of  Marif- 
chal  College.  Beattie,  the  author  of  the  Eflay  on 
Truth,  was  Profeffor  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  the 
fame  univerfity.  Gerard,  when  he  preached  his  fer- 
mon,  was,  as  has  been  juft  mentioned,  Profeffor  of 
Divinity  there ;  and  Dr.  Duncan  Shaw,  when  he 
publifhed  his  Hiftory  and  Philofophy  of  Judaifm, 
was  one  of  the  clergymen  of  that  city,  • 


*  i 


If. 


The  noted  Mr.  James  Macpherfon  publiflied  at 
Edinburgh,  in  June  1760,  his  Fragments  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  colle^ed  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland^  and  tranjlated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erfe 
Language.  Thefe  fragments  were  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, and  formed  the  firft  fpecimen  of  the  celebrated 
poems  of  Offian,  the  difpute  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  which  ftill  engages  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  communicated  to  the 
public  his  fentiments  on  thefe  poems  in  his  wclU 
known  Differtation ;  and  although  Mr.  Hume  did 
not  publifli  any  thing  on  the  fubjedt,  the  following 

letter 
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fetter  of  his  to  a  friend  will  (hew  the  opinion  he  en- 
tertained refpefting  them. 


**  Edtuburghy  Augufl  i6,  1760. 

•«  Sir, 


•  **  I  am  not  furprifed  to  find  by  your  letter,  that 
Mr.  Gray  (hould  have  entertained  fufpicions  with 
regard  to  the  authenticity  of  thefe  fragments  of  our 
Highland  poetry.  The  firft  time  I  was  fliewn  the 
copies  of  fome  of  them  in  manufcript,  by  our 
friend  John  Home,  I  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  in- 
Credulous  on  that  head ;  but  Mr.  Home  removed 
my  fcruples,  by  informing  me  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  procured  them  from  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
the  tranfiator. 

**  Thefe  two  gentlemen  were  drinking  the  waters 
together  at  Moffat  laft  autumn,  when  their  conver- 
fation  fell  upon  Highland  poetry,  which  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon extolled  very  highly.  Our  friend,  who 
knew  him  to  be  a  good  fcholar,  and  a  man  of  tafle, 
found  his  curiofity  excited,  and  afked  whether  he 
bad  ever  tranflated  any  of  them.  Mr.  Macpherfon 
replied,  that  he  never  had  attempted  any  fuch 
thing;  and  doubted  whether  it  was  poffible  to 
transfufe  fuch  beauties  into  our  language;  but, 
for  Mr.  Home's  fatisfaftion,  and  in  order  to  give 
him  a  general  notion  of  the  flrain  of  that  wild 
poetry,  he  would  endeavour  to  turn  one  of  them 
into  Englifh.  He  accordingly  brought  him  one 
next  day,  which  our  friend  was  fo  much  pleafed 
with,  that  he  never  ceafed  foliciting  Mr.  Macplier- 

fon. 
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fon,  till  he  inlbifibly  produced  that  fmall  volume 
which  has  been  publlfhed. 

•'  After  this  volume  was  in  evet7  body's  hands, 
and  univerfally  admired,  we  heard  every  day  new 
reafons,  which  put  the  authenticity,  not  the  great 
antiquity,  the  trsnflator  arcribes  to  them,  beyond  aU 
queflion ;  for  their  antiquity  is  a  point,  which 
muft  be  afcertained  by  reafoning ;  though  the  ar- 
guments he  employs-  feem  very  probabl*  and  con. 
vincing.  But  certain  it  is,  that  thefe  poems  are  in 
every  body's  mouth  in  the  Highlands,  have  beea 
handed  down  from  father  to  fon,  and  are  of  aa 
9ge  beyond  all  memory  and  tradition. 

*'  In  the  family  of  every  Highland  chieftain, 
there  was  anciently  retained  a  bard,  whofe  office 
was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Greek  rhaprodills  ; 
and  the  general  fubje£t  of  the  poeins,  which  thej 
recited,,  was  the  wars  of  Fingal :  an  epoch  no  left 
celebrated  among  ihem^  than  the  wars  of  Troy 
among  the  Greek  poets.  This  cullom  is  not  even 
yet  altogether  abolifhed :  the  bard  and  piper  are 
efteemed  the  moft  honourable  offices  in  a  chief- 
tain's family,  and  thefe  two  charaders  are  fre- 
quently united  in  the  fame  perfon.  '  Adam  Smith, 
the  celebrated  Profcflbr  in  Glafgow,  told  me  that 
the  piper  of  the  Argyiefliire  militia  repealed  to  him 
all  thofe  poems  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  tranf- 
lated,  and  iriany  more  of  equal  beauty.  Major 
Mackay,  Lord  Rae's  brother,  alfo  told  roe,  that 
he  remembers  them  perfectly ;  as  Itkewife  did  the 
Laird 
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Laird  of  Macfarlane,  the  greateft  antiquarian  whom 
we  have  in  this  country,  and  who  infills  ftrongly 
on  the  hiftorical  truth,  as  well  as  on  the  poetical 
beauty  of  thefe  produdions.  I  could  add  the 
Laird  and  Lady  Macleod  to  thefe  authorities,  with 
maay  more,  if  thefe  were  not  fufficient,  as  they 
liv^  in  diflferent  pans  of  the  Highlands,  very  rc- 
mote  from  each  other,  and  they  could  only  be 
acquainted  with  poems  that  had  become  in  a  man- 
ner national  works,  and  had  gradually  fpread 
themfelves  into  every  mouth,  and  been  imprinted 
on  every  memory. 

**  Every  body  in  Edinburgh  is  fo  convinced  of 
this  truth,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  put  Mr. 
JMacpherfon  on  a  way  of  procuring  us  more  of 
thefe  wild  flowers.  He  is  a  modeft,  fenfible  young 
man,  not  fettled  in  any  living,  but  employed  as  a 
private  tutor  in  Mr.  Grahame  of  Balgowan's  fa- 
nfiily,  a  way  of  life  which  he  is  not  fond  of.  Wc 
have,  therefore,  fet  about  a  fubfcription  of  a 
guinea,  or  two  guineas  a-piece,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  quit  that  family,  and  undertake  a  million 
into  the  Highlands,  where  he  hopes  to  recover 
more  of  thefe  fragments.  There  is,  in  particular, 
a  country  furgeon  fomewhere  in  Lochaber,  who, 
he  fays,  can  recite  a  great  number  of  them,  but 
never  committed  them  to  writing ;  as  indeed  the 
orthography  of  the  Highland  language  is  not  fixed, 
and  the  natives  have  always  employed  more  the 
fword  than  the  pen.  T4iis  furgeon  has  by  heart 
the  epic  poem  mentioned  by  Mr.  Macpherfon  in 

his 
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his  preface ;  and  as  he  h-  fomewhat  old,  and  the 
only  perfon  living,  that  has  it  entire,  we  are  in  the 
more  hade  to  recover  a  monument,  which  will 
certainly  be  regarded  as  9  curiofity  in  the  republic 
of  letters. 

* 

**  I  own,  that  my  firft  and  chief  objeftion  to 
the  authenticity  of  thefe  fragments,  was  not  on  acp 
count  of  the  noble  and  even  tender  flrokes  whidi 
they  contain  ;  for  thefe  are  the  offspring  of  geniut 
and  pailion  in  all  countries }  I  was  only  furprifed 
at  the  regular  plan  wiiich  appears  in  fome  of  thefe 
pieces,  and  which  feems  to  be  the  work  of  a  mora 
cultivated  age.  None  of  the  fpecimens  of  barba* 
rous  poetry  known  to  us,  the  Hebrew,  Arabian, 
or  any  other,  contained  this  fpecies  of  beauty  ;  an4 
if  a  regular  epic  poem,  or  even  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  nearly  regular,  fhould  alio  come  from  that 
rough  climate  or  uncivilized  people,  it  would 
appear  to  me  a  phenomenon  altogether  unac* 
countable. 
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"  I  remember  Mr.  Macpherfon  told  me,  that 
the  heroes  of  this  Highland  epic  were  not  only 
like  Homer's  heroes,  their  own  butchers,  bakers, 
and  cooks,  but  alfo  their  own  ihoemakers,  caTn 
penters,  and  fmiths.  He  mentioned  an  incident 
which  put  this  matter  in  a  remarkable  light.  A 
warrior  has  the  head  of  his  fpear  (Iruck  off  in  battle  j 
upon  which  he  immediately  retires  behind  the  army^ 
where  a  forge  was  ereded,  makes  a  new  one,  hur- 
ries back  to  the  adlion,  pierces  his  enemy,  while 

the 
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iron,  vhich  was  yet  red*hoty  hiffes  in  the 
ad.  His  imagery  you  will  allow  to  be  fingu- 
and  fo  well  imagined,  that  it  would  have  been: 
^  by  Homer,  had  the  manners  of  the  Greeks 
^ed  him  to  have  ^employed  it. 

I  forgot  to  mention  as  another  proof  of  the 
endcity  of  thefe  poems,  and  even  of  the  reality 
le  adventures  contained  in  them,  that  the 
^  of  the  heroes  Fingal,  Ofcur,  Ofur,  Der- 
are  dill  given .  in  the  Highlands  to  large 
ffs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  affix  to  them 
names  of  Cafar^  Pompey,  Heflior,  or  the 
:h  that  of  Marlborough. 

It  gives  me  pleafure  to  find,  that  a  perfon  of 
e  a  tafle  as  Mr.  Gray  approves  of  thefe  frag- 
s ;  fo  it  may  convince  us,  that  our  fondnefs  of 
is  not  altogether  founded  on  national  prepof- 
is,  which,  however,  you  know  to  be  a  little 
;•  '  The  tranflation  is  elegant ;  but  I  made  an 
tion  to  the  author,  which  I  wifh  you  would 
lunicate  to  Mr.  Gray,  that  we  may  judge  of 
uftnefs  of  it.  There  appeared  to  me  many 
in  his  profe,  and  all  of  them  in  the  fame 
ire  with  Mr.  Shenftone's  famous  ballad, 

'*  Ye  flicpherds  fo  carelcfs  and  free, 

*'  Whofc  flocks  never  carclcfsly  roam,  &c." 


Pray,  aik  Mr.  Gray,  whether  he  made  the  famg 
k,  and  whether  he  thinks  it  a  blemifh  ? 

**  Yours,  moft  fincerely,  &c. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Heme  publlHied  at  London  in  1761,  the 
two  remaining  quarto  volumes  of  his  Hillory. 
They  embrace  the  earlier  period  of  our  nationaj 
pnnals,  and  he  tells  us,  that  he  "  gave  them  to  the 
"  public  whh  tolerable,  and  but  tolerable,  fuccefs. 
*'  But  notwithftanding,"  continues  he, "  this  variety 
"  of  winds  and  feafons  to  which  my  writingshad  been 
**  expofed,they  had  ftill  been  making  fuch  advances, 
"  thai  the  copy-money  given  me  by  the  bookfelleri 
"  much  exceeded  any  thing  formerly  known  in 
*'  England ;  I  was  become  not  only  independent 
"  but  opulent.  I  retira^  to  my  native  country  of 
*'  Scotland,  determined  never  more  tafet  my  foot 
*'  out  of  it ;  and  retaining  the  falisfaflion  of  never 
"  having  preferred  a  requeft  to  one  great  man,  or 
"  even  making  advances  of  friendfliip  to  any  of 
"  them."  In  fa£l,  his  temporal  circumllanceg 
were  now  in  fuch  a  thriving  condition,  that  while 
he  was  in  London,  to  which  place  he  had  gone  to 
fuperinienJ  the  prefs  during  the  printing  of  thele 
two  volumes,  he  inverted  a  thoufand  pounds  in 
the  public  funds.  This  expofed  him  to  innume- 
rable jokes  from  his  friends,  becaufe  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  declaiming  loudly  againft  dealing  in 
the  Slocks ;  but  he  repi-tled  their  railleries  by 
arguing  that  he  had  bought  real  ftock,  and  was  not 
a  jobber. 


In  March    1762,    Dr.    Campbell    publiflied  at 

E'iinbutgh    bis    Dissertation    on    Miracles  ; 

conlahihtg  an  Examination  of  the  Principles  advanced 

hy  David  Hume  Ej'q.  in  an  Ejfiy  on  Miracles.     This 

Diflertatton 
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DiiTcrtation  was  originally  a  fermon,  which  the 
Dodor,  as  one  of  the  minifters  of  Aberdeen, 
preached  there  before  the  Provincial  Synod  on  the 
9th  pSober,  1760,  and  which,  on  their  defirin^ 
him  to  publifli  ir,  he  aftefwards  moulded  into 
the  form  of  an  Effay.  Before  fending  it  to  the 
prefs,  he  fent  a  copy  of  the  manufcript  to  Dr. 
Blair  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  requeft,  that,  after 
perufing  it;  he  would  communicate  the  perform- 
ance to  Mr.  Hume.  Blair  read  the  Differtation, 
^tK>th  as  a  friend  and  a  critic,  and  then  flicwed  it  to 
our  Hiftorian,  who  retuiped  it  with  the  following 
letter : 

**  Dear  Sir, 

•*  I  have  perufed  the  ingenious  performance, 
which  you  was  fo  obliging  as  to  put  into  my  hands, 
with  all  the  attention  poffible ;  though  nqt  per- 
haps with  all  the  ferioufnefr  and  gravity  which  you 
have  fo  frequently  recommended  to  me.  But  the 
fault  lies  not  in  the  piece,  which  is  certainly  very 
acute ;  but  in  the  fubjed.  I  know  you  will  fay, 
it  lies  in  neither,  but  in  myfelf  alone.  If  that 
be  fo,  I  am  fprry  to  fay  that  1  believe  it  is  in- 
curable. 

.  "  I  could  wifh  that  your  friend  had  not  chofen 
to  appear  as  a  controverfial  writer,  but  had  endea- 
voured to  eftablifh  his  principles  in  general,  with- 
out any  reference  to  a  particular  book  or  perfon ; 
though  I  own  he  does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour, 
in  thinking  that  any  thing  1  have  wrote  deferves 

his 
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his  attention.    For  befides  many  inconveniences 

which  attend  that  kind  of  writing,  I  fee  it  is  al< 

moft    impoffible    to   preferve  decency  and  good 

manners  in  it.     This    author,   for  inftance,  fays 

fometimes  obliging   things   of  me  much    beyond 

what  I  can  prefume  to  deferve,  and  I  thence  con>  I  ■ 

elude  that  in  general  he  did  not  meaii  to  infult  me ; 

yet  I  meet  with  feme  other  paJfages  more  worthy  of 

Warburton  and  his  followers  than  of  fo  ingenious 

an  author. 

*'  But  as  I  am  not  ?pt  to  lofe  my  temper,  and 
would  flill  lefs  incline  to  <3o  fo  with  a  friend  of 
yours,  I  fhall  calmly  communicate  to  you  fome  re- 
marks on  the  argument,  fmce  you  feem  to  defire  it. 
I  fliall  employ  very  few  words,  fmce  a  hint  will 
fuffice  to  a  gentleman  of  this  author's  penetration. 

*.'  Sect.  I.  I  would  defire  the  author  to  con/i- 
der,  whether  the  medium,  by  which  we  reafon 
concerning  human  teftiraony,  be  different  from 
that  which  leads  us  to  draw  any  inferences  con* 
ceming  other  human  a^ons  ;  that  is,  our  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  from  experience  ?  Or  why 
it  is  different  ?  I  fuppofe  we  conclude  an  honeft 
man  will  not  lie  to  us,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
conclude  that  he  will  not  cheat  us.  As  to  the 
youthful  propenfity  to  believe,  which  is  correSed 
by  experience,  it  feeras,  obvious  that  children  adopl^ 
blindfold  all  the  opinions,  principles,  fentiments,  - 
and  paflioDs  of  their  elders,  as  well  as  credit  their 
L  teilimony : 
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tedimony :  nor  is  this  more  ftrange  than  that  a 
hammer  (hould  make  an  impreflion  on  clay. 

**  Sect.  II.  No  man  can  have  any  other  ex- 
perience  but  his  own.  The  experience  of  others 
becomes  his  only  by  the  credit  which  he  gives  to 
their  teftimony  ;  which  proceeds  from  his  own  ex- 
perience of  human  nature. 

**  Sect.  III.  There  is  no  contradidion  in  fay- 
ing,  that  all  the  teftimony,  which  ever  was  really 
given  for  any  miracle,  or  ever  will  be  given,  is  a 
fubjecl  of  derifion  ;  and  yet  forming  a  fidion  or 
fuppofition  of  a  teftimony  for  a  particular  miracle, 
which  might  not  only  merit  attention,  but  amount 
to  a  full  proof  of  it.  For  inftance,  the  abfence  of 
the  fun  during  48  hours;  but  reafonable  men 
would  only  conclude  from  this  fad,  that  the 
machine  of  the  globe  was  difordered  during  the 
time. 

*'  Page  a 8.  I  find  no  difficulty  to  explain  my 
meaning,  and  yet  (hall  not  probably  do  it  in  any 
future  edition.  The  proof  againft  a  miracle,  as  it 
is  founded  on  invariable  experience,  is  of  that 
/pedes  or  kind  of  proof,  which  is  full  and  certain 
when  taken  alone  ;  becaufe  it  implies  no  doubt,  as 
is  the  cafe  with  all  probabilities ;  but  there  are  de- 
grees of  this  fpecies,  and  when  a  weaker  proof 
is  oppofed  to  a  ftronger,  it  is  overcome. 

^'  Page 
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*'  Page  39.  There  is  very  little  more  delicacy 
in  telling  a  man  he  fpeaks  nooTenfe  by  implication 
than  in  faying  fo  direftly. 

*'  Sect.  IV.  Does  a  man  of  fenfe  run  after  ■ 
every  filly  tale  of  witches,  or  hobgoblins,  or  fairies, 
and  canvafs  particularly  the  evidence  i  I  never 
knew  any  one  that  examined  and  deliberated  about 
nonfenfe,  who  did  not  believe  it  before  the  end  of 
his  inquiries. 

*'  Sect.  V.  I  wonder  the  author  does  not  per- 
ceive the  reafon,  why  Mr.  John  Knox  and  Mr, 
Alexander  Henderfon  did  not  work  as  many  mira- 
cles as  their  brethren  in  other  churches.  Miracle- 
working  was  a  popifh  trick,  and  difcarded  with  the 
other  parts  of  that  religion.  Men  mufl  have  new 
and  oppofiie  ways  of  edablilhing  new  and  oppofite 
follies.  The  fame  reafon  extends  to  Mahomet, 
'rhe  Greek  priefts,  who  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Arabia,  and  many  of  them  in  it,  were  as 
great  miracle-workers  as  the  Romifh ;  and  Maho- 
met would  have  been  laughed  at  for  fo  (tale  and 
limple  a  device.  To  call  out  devils,  and  cure  the 
btindj  where  every  one  almoft  can  do  as  much, 
is  not  the  way  to  get  any  extraordinary  afcendant 
over  men.  1  never  read  of  a  miracle  in  ray  life, 
thai  was  not  meant  to  ellablifh  fome  new  point  of 
religion.  '1  here  are  no  miracles  wrought  -  in 
Spain  to  prove  the  Gofpel ;  but  St.  Francis  Xavier  > 
wrought  a  thoufand  well-aitefled  ones  for  that  -pur- 
pofe  in  the  Indies.  The  miracles  in  Spain,  which 
L  2  are 
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are  alfo  fully  and  completely  attefted,  are  wrought  to 
prove  the  efficacy  of  a  particular  crucifix  or  relic, 
which  is  always  a  new  point,  or  at  leaft  not  uni- 
verfally  received. 

"  Sect.  VI.  If  a  miracle  proves  a  doftrine  to 
be  revealed  from  God,  and  confequently  true,  a 
miracle  can  never  be  wrought  for  a  contrary  doc- 
trine. The  facts  are,  therefore,  as  incompatible 
as  the  do&rines. 

**  I  could  wifli  your  friend  had  not  denominated 
me  an  infidel  writer  on  account  of  ten  or  twelve 
pages,  which  feem  to  him  to  have  that  tendency, 
while  i  have  wrote  fo  many  volumes  on  hiflory, 
literature,  politics,  trade,  morals,  which,  in  that 
particular  at  leafl,  are  entirely  inofiFenfive.  Is  a 
man  to  be  called  a  drunl;ard,  becaufe  he  h^  been 
feen  fuddled  once  in  his  lifetime  ? 

**  Having  faid  fo  much  to  your  friend,  who  is 
certainly  a  very  ingenious  man,  though  a  little  too 
zealous  for  a  philofopher,  permit  me  alfo  the  free- 
dom of  faying  a  word  to  yourfelf.  Whenever  I 
have  had  the  pleafure  to  be  in  your  company,  if 
the  difcourfe  turned  upon  any  common  fubjed  of 
literature  or  reafoning,  I  always  parted  from  you 
both  entertained  and  inflrufted.  But  when  the 
converfation  was  diverted  by  you  from  this  channel 
towards  the  fubjeft  of  your  profeffion  j  though  I 
doubt  not  but  your  intentions  were  very  friendly 
towards  me,  1  own  I  never  received  the  fame  fatis* 

fa£Uon : 
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fa£tion :  I  was  apt  to  be  tired,  and  you  to  be  angry. 
I  would,  therefore,  wi(h,  for  the  future,  wherever 
my  good  fortune  throws  me  in  your  way,  that 
thefe  topics  fhould  be  forbom  between  us.  I  have 
long  fince  done  with  all  inquiries  on  fuch  fubjefls, 
and  am  become  incapable  of  inftru£lion  ;  though  I 
own  no  one  is  more  capable  of  conveying  it  than 
yourfelf. 

•'  After  having  given  you  the  liberty  of  com- 
municating to  your  friend  what  part  of  this  letter 
you  think  proper, 

**  I  remain.  Sir." 


On  recdving  this  letter,  -  Dr.  Blair  communi- 
cated to  Principal  Campbell  not  only  what  had 
occurred  to  himfelf,  but  alfo  the  obfervations  of 
Mr.  Hume.  Dr.  Campbell,  on  his  part,  ex- 
punged or  fofrened  any  expreflion,  which  was  a- 
ther  fevere,  or  fuppofed  to  be  offenfive  ;  and  av^U- 
ing  himfelf  of  the  remarks  both  of  his  friend  and 
his  opponent,  endeavoured  to  obviate  every  ob- 
jeftion  which  had  been  made  to  his  arguments. 
Thus  correAed  and  improved,  the  Diflertation  was 
fent  to  the  prefs ;  but  before  publithing  it,  he 
fent  a  copy  to  Hume,  who  wrote  him  as  follows : 


"  January  7,  ij62, 

**  Dear  Sir, 
*'  It  has  fo  feldom  happened  that  controverfies  in 
'  philofophy,  much  more  in  theology,  have  been 
L  3  carried 
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carried  on  Without  producing  a  perfonal  quarrel 
between  the  parties,  that  I  muft  regard  my  prefent 
fituation  as  fomewhat  extraordinary,  who  have 
reafon  to  give  you  thanks  for  the  civil  and  obliging 
manner,  in  which  you  have  conduced  the  difputc 
againft  me,  on  fo  interefting  a  fubjefl:  as  that  of 
miracles.  Any  little  fymptoms  of  vehemence,  of 
which  I  formerly  ufed  the  freedom  to  complain, 
when  you  favoured  me  with  a  fight  of  the  manu- 
fcript,  are  either  removed  or  jcxplained  away,  or 
atoned  for  by  civilities,  which  are  far  beyond  what 
I  have  any  title  to  pretend  to.  It  will  be  natural 
for  you  to  imagine,  that  1  will  fall  upon  fome  (hift 
to  evade  the  foi*ce  of  your  arguments,  and  to  retain 
my  former  opinion  in  the  point  controverted  be- 
tween  us ;  but  it  isimpoflible  for  me  not  to  fee  the 
ingenuity  of  your  performance,  and  the  great 
learning  which  you  have  difplayed  againft  me. 

**  I  confider  myfelf  as  very  much  honoured  in 
being  thought  worthy  of  an  anfwer  by  a  perfori  of 
fo  much  merit ;  and  as  I  find,  that  the  public  does 
you  juftice  with  regard  to  the  ingenuity  and  good 
compofition  of  your  piece,  I  hope  you  will  have 
no  reafon  to  repent  engaging  with  an  antagonift, 
whom  perhaps,  in  ftriftnefs,  you  might  have  ven- 
tured to  negleft.  I  own  to  you,  that  I  never  felt 
fo  violent  an  inclination  to  defend  myfelf  as  at  pre- 
fent,  when  I  am  thus  fairly  challenged  by  you, 
and  1  think  I  could  find  fomething  fpecious  at 
lead  to  urge  in  my  defence ;  but  as  I  had  fixed 
a  refolution,  in  the  beginning  of  my  life,  always  to 

leave 
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leave  the  public  to  judge  between  my  adverfaries 
and  me,  without  making  any  reply,  I  mufl:  adhere 
inviolably  to  this  refolution,  otherwife  my  filence 
on  any  future  occafion  would  be  conflrued  an  in- 
ability to  anfwer,  and  would  be  matter  of  triumph 
againft  me. 


*'  It  may,  perhaps,  amufe  you  to  learn  the  firft 
hint,  which  fuggelled  to  me  that  argument,  which 
you  have  fo  ftrenuoufly  attacked.  I  was  walking 
in  the  clo'fters  of  the  Jefuits'  College  of  La  Fleche, 
a  town  in  which  I  paffed  two  years  of  my  youth, 
and  engaged  in  a  converfation  with  a  Jefuit  of  fome 
parts  and  learning,  who  was  relating  to  me,  and 
urging  fome  nonfenfical  miracle  performed  lately 
in  their  convent,  when  I  was  tempted  to  difpute 
againft  him;  and  as  my  head  was  full  of  the 
topics  of  my  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  which  I 
was  at  that  time  compofmg,  this  argument  imme- 
diately occurred  to  me,  and  I  thought  it  very 
much  gravelled  my  companion ;  but  at  lad  he  ob- 
ferved  to  me,  that  it  was  impollible  for  that  argu- 
ment to  have  any  folidity,  becaufe  it  operated 
equally  againft  the  Gofpel  as  the  Catholic  mira- 
cles ; — which  obfervation  I  thought  proper  to  ad* 
mit  as  a  fufHcient  anTwer.  I  believe  you  will 
allow,  that  the  freedom  at  leaft  of  tjiis  reafoning 
makes  it  fomewhat  extraordinary  to  have  been  the 
produce  of  a  convent  of  Jefuits ;  though  perhaps 
you  may  think  the  fophiftry  of  it  favours  plainly 
of  the  place  of  its  birth. 

L  4  "  I  beg 
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*^  I  beg  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Camtpbell,  and 


am  with  great  regard.  Sir,  &c. 


99 


Being  now  turned  of  fifty  years  of  age,  our 
author  thought  only  of  pailing  the  refidue  of  his 
life  in  philofophic  retirement  and  literary  purfuits 
at  Edinburgh,  when  he  received  a  very  flattering 
invitation  from  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  with  whom 
he  was  not  in  the  lead  acquainted,  to  attend  him 
on  his  embafly  to  the  court  of  France,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  afl;  as  fecretary.  This  oflfer,  how- 
ever, he  declined,  "  both,'*  fays  he,  "  becaufe  I 
was  reluftant  to  begin  connexions  with  the 
great,  and  becauie  I  was  afraid,  that  the 
civihties  and  gay  company  of  Paris  would  prove 
difagreeable  to  a  perfon  of  my  age  and  humour  ; 


^^  but  on  his  Lordfiiip's  repeating  the  invitation,  I 
*^  accepted  of  it.     I  have  every  reafon,  both  of 

<C     ofi-/»»^xyavr?e   xviffi    V\te   Kirr^t-fiAr       l^oriAfol    /^i-k»itwo>«r    '* 


pleafure  and  intereft,  to  think  myfelf  happy  in 
my  connexions  with  that  nobleman,  as  well  as 
afterwards  with  his  brother.  General  Conway. 


In  December  1763,  a  penfion  of  200/.  a-ycar 
was  fettled  on  him  by  the  intereft  of  Lord  Hert- 
ford. His  friend,  John  Home,  having  been  obliged 
to  refign  his  cure  for  the  crime  of  being  the  au- 
thor of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  obtained,  in  1761, 
a  penfion  of  300  /.  per  annum  from  his  Majefty. 
Dr.  Robertfon,  who  had  been  made  Principal  of 
the  Univerfity  in  1762,  and  one  of  his  Majefty*s 
chaplains  in  the  year  preceding,  was  appointed, 
in   the  month  of  Auguft  1763,    Hiftoriographer 

fnr 
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for  Scotland  with  a  (alary  for  life  of  aoo/.  per 

annum.     This  office  was  revived  for  the  exprefs  .         [a   L 
purpofe  of  befriending  the  Doftor.  The  laft  perfou  ,11  ' 

who  held  it  was  Mr.  David  Crawford  of  DrunUay,  kj 

by  a  commiflion  from  Queen  Anne  in  1704,  with  '^'  ^ 

a  falary  of  40  /.  a-year. 

Lord  Karnes,  Hume's  fellow  fufferer  under  ec- 
clefiaftical  intolerance,  was,  in  the  month  of  May 
1763,  nominated  a  Lord  of  Judiciary  in  the  room 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot ;  and  even  Mallet  partook  of 
this  flow  of  good  fortune  in  favour  of  liberal  opt- 
nieni,  for,  in  February  that  year,  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  books,  in  which  entries  are  made  of 
all  fhips  coming  into  the  port  of  London.  Ic  is 
however  a  lamentable  drawback  on  the  generofity 
of  the  times,  that  Peter  Annet,  the  famous  ddft, 
was  fentenced  for  his  fcepticifm  to  ftand  on  the 
pillory  at  Charing  Crofs,   and  the    Royal  Ex- 


At  Paris,  the  ^em  de  leltres  are  certainly  in  more 
eftimation  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
and  the  welcome  which  Mr.  Hume  experienced, 
was,  according  to  his  own  account,  peculiarly  gra- 
tifying to  a  man  of  his  eafy  and  fecial  difpofitioni 
*'  Thofe,"  fays  he,  "  who  have  not  feen  the 
*'  ftrange  effcft  of  modes,  will  never  imagine  the 
"  reception  I  met  with  at  Paris  firom  men  and 
*'  women  of  all  ranks  and  Iftations.  The  more  I 
**  re/tled  from  their  cxceflivc  civilities,  the  more  I 
"  was  loaded  with  them.  ITiere  is,  however,  a 
7  **  real 
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real  fadsfaftion  in  living  at  Paris,  from  the  great 
number  of  fenfible,  knowing,  and  polite  com- 
pany, with  which  that  city  abounds  above  all 
places  in  the  univerfe.  I  thought  once  of  fet- 
tling there  for  life." 

His  letters  to  hh  friends  at  this  time  bear  evi- 
nce of  the  felicity  of  his  fituation  in  the  French 
pitaL 


€C 


Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson, 

"  Paris,  Dec.  i,  1763. 

**  Dear  Robertson, 

Among  other  agreeable  circumftances,  which 
:end  me  at  Paris,  I  muft  mention  that  of  having 
lady  for  a  tranflator,  a  woman  of  merit,  the 
dow  of  an  Advocate.  She  was  before  very  poor, 
d  known  but  to  few ;  but  this  work  has  got  her 
mutation,  and  procured  her  a  penfion  from  the 
art,  which  fets  her  at  her  eafe.  She  tells  me. 
It  file  has  got  a  habit  of  induftry ;  and  would 
Qtinue,  if  I  could  point  out  to  her  any  other 
igli(h  book  ihe  could  undertake,  without  run- 
ig  the  ri(k  of  being  anticipated  by  any  other 
inflator.  Your  Hiftory  of  Scotland  is  tranflated, 
d  is  in  the  prefs  y  but  I  recommended  to  her  your 
flory  of  Charles  V.,  and  promifed  to  write  to 
u,  in  order  to  know  when  it  would  be  printed, 
d  to  defire  you  to  fend  over  the  fheets  from  Lon- 
don 
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don  as  they  come  from  the  prefs ;  1  fliould  put 
them  into  her  hands,  and  (he  would  by  that  means 
have  the  ftart  of  every  other  tranflUtor.  My  two 
Tolumes  lad  publifhed  are,  at  prefent,  in  the  prefs. 
She  has  a  very  eafy  natural  ftyle:  fometimes  flie 
miflakes  the  fcnfe ;  but  I  now  correft  her  manu- 
fcript,  and  ftiould  be  happy  to  render  you  the 
fame  fervice,  if  my  leifure  permit  me,  as  I  hope  it 
will. 

*'  Do  you  a(k  me  about  my  courife  of  life  ?  I 
can  only  fay,  that  I  eat  nothing  but  ambrofia, 
drink  nothing  but  neflar,  breathe  nothing  but  in- 
cenfe,  and  tread  on  nothing  but  flowers.  Every 
man  1  meet,  and  ftill  more,  every  lady,  would 
think  they  were  wanting  in  the  moft  indifpenfable 
duty,  if  they  did  not  make  a  long  and  elaborate 
harangue  in  my  praife.  What  happened  lafl:  week, 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  being  prefented  to  the 

D -n's  children  at  Verfdlles,   is  one  of  the 

moft  curious  fcenes  I  have  yet  pafled  through. 
The  Due  de  B.  the  cldeft,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old, 
ftepped  forth,  and  told  me  how  many  friends  and 
admirers  I  had  in  this  country,  and  that  he  rec- 
koned  himfelf  in  the  number,  from  the  pleafure 
he  had  received  from  the  reading  of  many  paflages 
in  my  works.  When  he  had  fmifhed,  his  brother, 
the  Count  de  P.  who  is  two  years  younger,  began 
his  difcourfe,  and  informed,  that  I  had  beeji  long 
and  impatiently  expcfted  in  France ;  and  that  he 
himfelf  expefted  foon  to  have  great  fatisfaQion 
from  the  reading  of  mj  fine  HHlory.    But  what 
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is  more  carious :  when  I  was  carried  thence  to  the 
Count  d'A.  who  is  but  four  years  of  *age,  I  heard 
him  mumble  fomething,  which,  though  he  had 
forgot  it  in  the  way,  I  conjeftured  from  fome  feat- 
tered  words,  to  have  been  alfo  a  panegyric  didated 
to  him*  Nothing  could  more  furprife  ipy  friends, 
the  Parifian  philofophers,  than  this  incident. 

€      •  *  #  ••  #  •  « 

*  ^  It  is  conje£tured,  that  this  honour  was  paid 
me  by  ezprefs  order  from  the  D.  who,  indeed,  is 
not,  on  any  occalion,  fparing  in  my  praife. 

^'  All  this  attention  and  panegyric  was  at  firfl  op-^ 
preffive  to  me ;  but  now  it  fits  more  eafy.  I  have 
recovered,  in  fome  meafure,  the  ufe  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  am  falling  into  friendfhips  which  are 
very  agreeable;  much  more  fo  than  filly,  diAant 
admiration.  They  now' begin  to  banter  me,  and 
tell  droll  flories  of  me,  which  they  have  either 
obferved  themfelves,  or  have  heard  from  others; 
fo  that  you  fee  I  am  beginning  to  be  at  home.  It 
is  probable,  that  this  place  will  be  long  my  home. 
I  feel  little  inclination  to  the  fa£tious  barbarians  of 
London ;  and  have  ever  defired  to  remain  in  the 
place  where  I  am  planted.  How  much^  more  fo, 
when  it  is  the  beft  place  in  the  world  ?  I  could 
here  live  in  great  abundance  on  the  half'  of  ray  in- 
come ;  for  there  is  no  place  where  money  is  fo 
little  requifite  to  a  man  who  is  diflinguiihed  either 
by  his  birth  or  by  perfonal  qualities.    I  could  run 

out. 
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out,  yon  fee,  in  a  jKinegyric  on  the  people;  but 
you  would  ftifpcft,  that  this  was  a  mutual  conven- 
tion between  us.  However  I  cannot  forbear  ob- 
ferving  on  what  a  different  footing  learning  and  the 
learned  are  here,  from  what  tHey  are  among  the 
iadious  barbarians  above  mentioned. 


ii 


f:l. 


**  I  have  here  met  with  a  prodigious  hiftorical 
curiofity,  the  Memoirs  of  King  James  II.  in  four- 
teen volumes,  all  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  and 
kept  in  the  Scots  college.  I  have  looked  into  it, 
and  have  made  great  difcoveries.  It  will  be  all 
communicated  to  me :  and  I  have  had  an  offer  of 
accefs  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  if  I  want 
to  know  the  difpatches  of  any  French  minifter  that 
refided  in  London.  But  thefe  matters  are  much 
out  of  my  head.  I  beg  of  you  to  vifii  Lord 
Marifchal,  who  will  be  pleafed  with  your  company. 
1  have  little  paper  remaining,  and  lefs  time ;  and 
therefore  conclude  abruptly,  by  affuring  you  that  | 

I  am,  dear  Do£lor,  your*s  fincerely,  &c."  '.  ■      f^ 

Mr.  Hume's  expe£hition  of  being  appointed 
fecretary  to  the  embaffy  was  very  foon  realized. 
In  fummer  1765,  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland  was 
given  to  Lord  Hertford,  and  on  his  departure  from 
Paris,  Hume  officiated  as  charge  d'affaires  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  the  beginning  of  1766,  our  author 
left  France,  and  returned  to  England,  where  an 
incident  happened  which  he  has  not  thought  proper  |    1  I 

to  notice  in  his  own  biographic  narrative,   but  h  !  [ 

which  '  '■ 
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which  engroffed  the  public  attention  at  the  time^ 
and  was  certainly  one  of  the  moft  important  oc- 
currences in  his  life.  We  allude  to  his  unfortunate 
difpute  with  Jean- Jacques  Rouffeau. 

In  1762,  the  parliament  of  Paris  iffued  an  arret 
againft  Rouffeau,  on  account  of  his  Emilius,  which 
had  given  offence  to  the  ecclcfiaftical  order.  Hume 
was  then  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  at  Paris,  informing  him  that  Rouffeau 
intended  to  feek  an  afylum  in  England,  and  defir- 
ing  our  hiftorian  to  do  him  all  the  good  offices  in 
his  power.  Mr.  Hume  believing  that  Rouffeau 
had  already  put  his  defign  in  execution,  wrote  to 
feveral  of  his  friends  in  London,  and  warmly  re- 
commended this  celebrated  exile  to  their  favour. 
He  alfo  wrote  to  Rouffeau  himfelf,  affuring  him  of 
his  defire  to  ferve  him,  and  inviting  him  to  come 
to  Edinburgh,  and  refide  in  his  own  houfe  as  long 
as  he,  Rouffeau,  fhould  pleafe  to  continue.  No 
other  motive,  fays  Mr.  Hume  in  a  pamphlet,  which 
he  publifhed  in  French  on  this  affair*, — *'  no  other 
"  motive  was  wanting  to  incite  me  to  this  aft  of 
•*'  humanity,  than  the  account  given  me  of  M. 
**  Rouffeau's  perfonal  character  by  the  friend  who 
"  had  recommended  him  ;— his  well  known  genius 
"  and  abilities,  and  above  all,  his  misfortunes." 

To  this  letter  Rouffeau  returned  the  following 
anfwer : 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  III. 
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"  Motiers-Travers,  Feb.  19,  176J.  |t 

^       "  Sir,  I* 

^^  I  did  not  receive  till  lately,  and  at  this  place,  || 

the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to  direft  to  me  at 
London,  the  2d  of  July  laft,  on  the  fuppofition  ^} 

that  I  was  then  in  that  capital^  I  fhould  doubtlefs 
have  made  choice-  of  a  retreat  in  your  country^ 
and  as  near  as  poilibie  tOiyourfelf^  if  I  had  fore-  f"! 

feen  what  a  reception  I  was  to  meet  with  in  my 
own.  There  was  no  other  nation  I  could  prefer  to 
England.  And  this  prepofieilion  for  which  I  have 
dearly  fufFered  was,  at  that^  time,  very  excufable  ; 
but  to  my  great  aftonifhm^nt,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  public,  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  affronts 
and  infults,  where  I  hoped  to  iiave  found  confola- 
lion,   if  not  gratitude.     How  many  things  make  J       || 

me  regret  the  want  of  that  afylum  and  philofophioal  ( 

hofpitality  I  fhould  have  found  with  you  !  My  mis- 
fortunes, indeed,  have  conftantly  feemed  to  lead 
me  in  a  manner  that  way.  The  protedUon  and 
kindnefs  of  Lord  Marifchal,  your  worthy  and 
illuftrious   countryman,    have    brought    Scotland  \'t, 

home  to  me,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  in  the  i 

midft  of  Switzerland ;  he  has  made  you  fo  often 
bear  a  part  in  our  converfation  ;  he  has  brought  me 
fo  wtil  acquainted  with  your  virtues,  while  I  before 
was  only  with  your  talents ;  he  has  infpired  me 
with  the  mod  tender  friendfliip  for  you,  and^  the 
mod  ardent  defire  of  obtaining  yours,  b^ore  I 
knew  you  were  difpofed  to  grant  it.  Judge  then 
of  the  pleafure  I  feel,  at  finding  tliis  inclination  li 

reciprocal. 


;  .    1 
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reciprocal.  No,  Sir,  I  fhould  pay  your  merit  but 
half  its  due,  if  it  were  the  fubjed  only  of  my  ad- 
miration. Your  great  views,  your  aftonilhing  im- 
partiality, your  genitts  would  lift  you  far  sdK>ve 
the  reft  of  mankii^d,  if  you  were  lefs  attached  to 
them  by  the  goodnefs  of  your  heart.  My  Lord 
Marifchal,  in  acquainting  me  that  the  amiablenefs 
of  your  difpofition  was  (till  greater  than  the  fubli- 
mity  of  your  genius,,  rendered  a  correfpondence 
with  you  every  day  more  defirable,  and  cheriihed 
in  me  thofe  wiibes  which  he  infpired,  of  ending 
my.  days  near  you.  Oh,  Sir,  that  a  better  ftate 
of  health,  and  more  convenient  circumftances, 
would  but  enable  me  to  take  fuch  a  journey  in  the 
manner  I  could  like !  Could  1  but  hope  to  fee  you 
and  Lord  Marifchal  one  day  fettled  in  your  com- 
mon country,  which  fhould  for  ever  after  be  mine» 
I  fhould  be  thankful,  in  fo  agreeable  a  fociety,  for 
the  very  misfortunes  that  led  me  into  it,  and  ftiould 
account  the  day  of  its  commencement  as  the  firft 
of  my  life.  Would  to  heaven  I  might  fee  that 
happy  day  more  to  be  defired  than  expefted! 
With  what  tranfports  fhould  I  not  exclaim,  on 
fetting  foot  in  that  happy  country  which  gave 
birth  to  David  Hume  and  the  Lord  Marifchal  of 
Scotland, 

*•  Salvf  y  facis  mihi  dcbita  tcllui ! 
'*  Hasc  domus,  haec  patria  eft." 

RouiTeau  was  afterwards  obliged  to  fly  from 
Motiers  to  avoid  being  ftoned  by  the  populace, 
whofe  religious  zeal  he  had  offended.    He  chofe 

the 
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the  ifle  of  St.  P^er  in  the  midft  of  the  Lake  of 
Bienne  for  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  and  in  a  work 
intitled,  Les  Reveries  du  Promeneur  Solitaire  % 
ht  has  introduced  an  interefting  defcri{5tion  of  that 
ifland.  His  caprices  again  expofed  hSm  to  the 
]X)pular  indignation,  and  he  was  ordered  by  their 
excellencies  the  Syndics  or  Magiftrates  to  leave 
the  country :  he  accordingly  withdrew  to  Straf* 
burgh. 

From  the  date  of  the  preceding  letter,  all  cor« 
refpondence  ceafed  betweei;!  Hume  and  Rouflfeau 
till  about  the  middle  of  autumn  1765,  when  it 
was  renewed  by  the  following  accident.  The 
Marchionefs  de  Verdelin  happened  to  be  on  a  jour* 
ney  to  one  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  Switzer- 
land; and  being  acquainted  with  Roufleau,  fhe 
took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  vifit  to  him  in 
his  retreat  at  Motiers-Travers.  He  complained  to 
the  Marchionefs,  that  his  refidence  at  Neufchatel 
was  become  extremely  difagreeable,  as  well  oil 
account  of  the  fuperftition  of  the  people,  as  the 
refentment  of  the  clergy ;  and  exprefled  his  fear, 
that  he  ihould  (hortly  be  under  the  neceflity  of 
feeking  an  alylum  elfewhere ;  in  which  cafe  £ng* 
land  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  moft  eligible  place 
he  could  retire  to  with  perfe£t  fecurity.  He  added, 
that  his  friend  Lord  Marifchai  had  advifed  him  to 
put  himfelf  under  Mr.  Hume's  protection,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  think  it  would  have  been  giving 

^  Cinquieme  promenadtft 
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the  latter  too  much  trouble,  he  would  have  already 
addreiTed  him  on  the  fubje£L 

Hume,  who  was  then  charge  d^qffains  at  Paris, 
but  had  a  profpe£l  of  foon  returning  to  England, 
immediately  wrote  to  Roufleau,  and  made  him  an 
offer  of  his  fervices.  To  this  letter  he  received  the 
following  anfwer : 

'*  Strafburgh,  Dec.  4,  i76<. 

"Sir, 

^'  Your  goodnefs  affeds  me  as  much  as  it  does 

me  honour.     The  beft  reply  I  can  make  to  your 

offers  is  to  accept  them,  which  I  do.     I  Ihall  fet 

out  in  five  or  fix  days  to  throw  myfelf  into  your 

arms.     It  is  the  advice  of  my  Lord  Marifchal,  my 

protedor,  friend,  and  father:  it  is  the  advice  alfo 

of  Madame  *  *  *  t>  whofe  good  fenfe  and  beftevo- 

lence  ferve  equally  for  my  dueftion  and  confolar 

tion ;  in  fine,  I  may  fay  it  is  the  advice  of  my  own 

heart,  which  takes  a  pleafure  in. being  indebted  to 

the   mod  illuftrious  of  my  contemporaries,  to  a 

man  whofe  goodnefs  furpaffes  his  glory.     I  figh 

for  a  folitary  and  free  retirement,  where  I  may 

finifli  my  days  in  peace.    If  this  be  procured  me 

by  means  of  your  benevolent  folicitude,  I  ihall 

then  enjoy  at  once  the  only  good  my  heart  de« 

fires,  and  the  pleafure  of  being  indebted  for  it 

to  you.  '      , 

"  I  am,  Sir,  ^with  all  my  heart,  &c. 


9» 
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Rouffeau  having  obtained  a  paflpOrt  by  the  aid  of 
his  friends,  repaired  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  ac- 
companied Mr.  Hume  to  England.  Many  were 
the  plans  devifed  for  obtaining  a  comfortable  refi- 
dence  for  him  aftef  his  arrival,  fome  of  which  arc 
detailed  in  the  Expofi  inferted  in  the  AppendiJ:. 
*'  For  upwards  of  two  months,**  fays  Hume,  "  I 
employed  myfelf  and  my  friends,  in  looking  out 
for  a  fituation  which  might  be  agreeable  to  him. 
AVe  gave  way  to  all  his  caprices,  excufed  ali  his 
iingularities,  indulged  him  in  all  his  humours ; 
•in  fliort,  neither  time  nor  trouble  was  fpared  to 
procure  liim  what  he  defired;  and  although  he 
rejefted  moft  of  the  projefts  I  had  formed  for  his 
eftablifliment,  I  thought  myfelf  fufficiently  recom- 
penfed  for  my  trouble,  by  the  gratitude,  and  even 
afFeftion  with  which  he  appeared  to  repay  my 
folicitude.** 

Mr.  Davenport,  a  gentleman  of  family,  fortune, 
and  worth,  had  a  houfe  at  Wooton,  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  where  he  himfelf  feldom  refided. 
This  houfe  he  offered  to  Rouffeau,  who  finally 
agreed  to  live  there  at  a  very  moderate  board. 

On  his  arrival  at  Wooton  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Huma 
the  following  letter : 

"Wooton,  March  22,  1766. 

"You  fee  already,  my  dear  patron,  by  the  date 
of  my  letter,  that  I  am  arrived  at  the  place  of  my 
deftination;  but  you  cannot  {^e  all  the  charms 
•  M  2  which, 
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^hich  I  find  in  it ;  to  do  this,  you  fhould  be  ac* 
quainted  with  the  fituation,  and  be  able  to  read 
my  heart.  You  ought,  however,  to  read  there  my 
fentiments  with  refpeft  to  you,  fentiments  which 
you  have  fo  well  deferved.  If  I  live  in  this  agree- 
able afylum  a?  happy  as  I  hope  to  do,  one  of  the 
greateft  pleafures  of  my  life  will  be,  to  refleft  that 
I  owe  it  to  you.  To  make  another  happy  is  to 
deferve  to  be  happy  one's  felf.  May  you,  there- 
fore, find  in  yourfelf  the  reward  of  all  you  have 
done  for  me !  Alone,  I  might  perhaps  have  met 
with  hofpitality,  but  I  (hould  never  have  reliihed 
it  fo  highly  as  I  now  do,  in  owing  it  to  your 
friendihip.  Retain  ftill  that  friendfliip  for  me, 
my  dear  patron  ;  love  me  for  my  fake,  who  am  fo 
much  indebted  to  you;  love  me  for  your  own, 
for  the  good  you  have  done  me.  I  am  fenfible  of 
the  full  value  qf  your  fincere  friendfhip :  I  ardently 
wifh  It :  I  am  ready  to  repay  it  with  all  mine,  and 
feel  fomething  in  my  heart  which  may  one  day 
convince  you  that  it  is  not  without  its  visilue.  As, 
for  the  reafons  agreed  on  between  us,  I  (hall  re- 
ceive nothing  by  the  port,  I  befeech  you,  when 
you  have  the  goodnefs  to  write  to  me,  to  fend  your 
letters  to  Mr.  Davenport.  The  affair  of  the  car- 
riage is  not  yet  adjtifted,  becaufe  I  know  I  was' 
impofed  on ;  it  is  a  trifling  fault,  however,  which 
may  be  only  the  efFe£t  of  an  obliging  vanity,  un- 
lefs  it  (hould  happen  to  be  repeated.  If  you  were 
concerned  in  it,  I  would  advife  you  to  give  up, 
once  for  all,  thefe  little  impofitions,  which  cannot 
*  proceed  from  any  good  ijnotive,  when  converted 
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into  fnares  for  fimpKcity.  I  embrace  you,  my  dear 
patron,  with  the  fame  cordiality  1  h9pe  to  find  in 
you." 

Some  days  afterwards  Mr.  Hume  received 
another  letter  from  Rouffeau,  as  follows : 

*'  Woo  ton,  March  29,  1766, 

**  You  will  fee,  my  dear  patron,  by  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Davenport  will  have  tranfmitted  you, 
how  I  find  myfelf  fituated  in  this  place,  according 
to  my  wiflies.  I  might,  perhaps,  be  more  at  my 
eafe  if  I  were  lefs  noticed  ;  but  the  folicitude  of  fo 
polite  a  hod  as  mine  is  too  obliging  to  give  oflFence ; 
and  as  every  thing  in  life  is  mingled  with  inconve* 
nience,  that  of  being  too  'good  is  one  of  thofe 
which  is  the  moll  tolerable.  I  find  a  much  greater 
inconvenience  in  not  being  able  to  make  the  fer* 
vants  underfland  me,  and  particularly  in  my  not 
underftanding  a  word  of  what  they  fay.  Luckily 
Mademoifelle  le  Vafleur  fenres  me  as  interpreter, 
and  her  fingers  fpeak  better  than  my  tongue. 
There  is  one  advantage,  however,  attending  my 
Ignorance,  which  is  a  kind  of  compenfation ;  it 
ferves  to  tire  and  keep  at  a  dillance  impertinent 
vifitors.  The  minifter  of  the  parifli  came  to  fee 
tne  yefterday,  who,  finding  that  I  fpoke  to  him 
only  in  French,  would  not  fpeak  to  me  in  £ngli(h, 
fo  that  our  mterview  was  almoft  without  the  inter- 
change of  a  word.  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  this 
expedient,  and  (hall  make  ufe  of  it  with  all  iny 

M  3  -  neigh- 
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neighbours,  if  I  have  any.  Nay,  if  I  fhould  learn 
to  fpeak  Englifh,  I  will  converfe  with  them  only 
in  French,  efpecially  if  I  were  fo  happy  as  to  find 
they  did  not  underftand  a  word  of  that  language. 
It  is  an  artifice  much  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
iwhich  the  negroes  fay  the  monkeys  praftife,  who, 
though  they  are  capable  of  fpeech,  will  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  tp  talK,  left  they  fhould  be  fet  to 
work. 

"It  is  by  no  means  true,  that  T  agreed  to  ac- 
cept of  a  model  from  Mr.  Goflet  as  a  prefent.  On 
the  contrary,  I  afked  him  the  price,  which  he  told 
me  was  a  guinea  and  a  half,  adding  that  he  intend- 
ed to  prefent  me  with  it ;  an  offer  1  did  not  ac- 
cept. I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  pay  him  for  it, 
and  Mr.  Davenport  will  be  fo  good  as  repay  you  the 
money.  If  Mr.  Goffet  does  not  confent  to  this,  it 
mufl  be  returned  to  him,  and  purchafed  by  fome 
other  hand.  It  is  defigned  by  M.  du  Peyrou,  who 
long  fince  defired  to  have  my  portrait,  and  caufed 
one  to  be  painted  in  miniature,  which  is  not  at  all 
like  me.  You  were  more  fortunate  in  this  refpeft 
than  he,  but  I  am  forry  that,  by  your  affiduity  to 
ferve  me,  you  deprive  me  of  the  plcafure  of  dif- 
charging  the  fame  friendly  obligation  with  regard 
to  yourfelf.  Be  fo  good,  my  dear  patron,  as  to 
pt'der  the  model  to  be  fent  to  Meflrs.  Guinand  and 
Hankey,  Little  St.  Helen's,  Bifhopfgate-flreet,  in 
prder  to  be  tranfmitted  to  M.  du  Peyrou  by  the  firft 
fafe  conveyance.  It  has  been  a  froft  eyer  fince  I 
fiave  beeji  here  :  the  (how  falls  daily,  and  the  wind 
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is  cutting  and  fevere ;  notwithftanding  all  which 
I  had  rather  lodge  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  old 
tree,  in  this  country,  than  in  the  moft  fuperb 
apartment  in  London.  Good  day,  my  dear  patron. 
I  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart/* 

When  *it   was    firft    propofed,    that   Rouffeau 
(hould  take  up  his  refidence  in  Britain,    it  was 
alfo  in  view  with  his  friends  to  procure  a  penfioa 
of  1 00  A  a-year  to  him  from  his  Majefty  ;  but  the 
arrangement  of  this  was  likely  to  be  much  imped- ' 
ed  by  the  peculiar  fenfibillty  of  Roufleau's  temper. 
As  Hume  and  he  were  converfing  together  one 
evening  at  Calais,    where  they  were  detained  on 
their  way  to  England  by  contrary  winds,  our  hif- 
tbrian  alked  him,  if  he  would  accept  of  zf  penfion 
from  the  king  in  cafe  his  Majefty  fliould  grant  it. ' 
He  replied,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  fome  (iifficulty 
to  refolve  on  ;  but  that  he  would  be  entirely  guided** 
by  the  advice  of  Lord  Marifchal, 

Encouraged  by  this  anfwer,  Hume,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  London,  ftated  the  matter  to  his 
Majefty *8  minifters,  and  particularly  to  General 
Conway,  Secretary  of  State,  and  General  Graeme, 
Secretary  and  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen:  Appli- 
cation  was  accordingly  made  to  their  Majefties, 
who  readily  affented,  on  condition  that  the  tranfac- 
tion  (hould  not  be  made  public.  The  reafon  of 
this  ftipulation  was,  that  thcfe  great  perfonages  did 
not  chufe  to  appear  publicly  to  countenance  the* 
author  of  obnoxious  writings.    Hume  afterward3 
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wrote  to  Loi'd  Marifchal,  to  whom  Rouflb^  alfo 
wrote,  and  expreifed  biipfelf  highly  jSleafed  with 
the  conditional  article  of  fecrecy.  Lord  Mafifchal,  as 
it  will  eafily  be  fuppofed,  fent  his  approbation,  and 
Roufleau  fet  out  for  Wooton,  the  completion  of 
the  afiair  being  retarded  by  the  indifpofition  of  Ge- 
neral Conway. 

*'  In  the  mean  time,'*  obfcrves  Mr.  Hume,  **  I 
beg^  to  be  afraid,  from  what  I  bad  obferved.  of 
]VL  Rouileau's  dlfpofitipn  and,  chara£ler,  that  hia, 
natural  reftlefihefs  of  mind  would  prevent  his. 
enjoyingj  that  repofe,  to  wjiich  the  hofpitality  and 
fecurity  he  found  in  England  invited  him.  I  faw 
with  inj^nite  regret,  thaf  he  was  bom,  for.  ftorms. 
and  tumults,  and  that  the  difguii  which  might  fuc- 
ceed  the  peaceful  enjoy^nent  of  foUtude  and'  tran- 
quillity, would  foon  render  him  a,  burden  to  him* 
i^lf  and  every  bpdy  about,  bimt  But  as  I  lived  at  the, 
diftance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
place  of  his  relidence,  and  was  conflantly  employ., 
ed  in  doing;  him  gpod  ofjices,  I  did  not  expert  * 
that  I  myfelf  (hould  be  the  vidim  of  this  unhappy 
dffpofuion.- 

The  late.  Lord;  Orford,  better  known  as  .Horace 
'Walpqle,  hs^ppened  to  be  at  Paris,  while  Hume 
refided  there  i  and  his  turn  for  pleafantry  led  him 
tcexerdf^  it.at|  the  expence  of  poor  RoulTeau,  in 
the  following  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  King 
pf  Eruffia, 
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"  My,  Dear  Jean  Jacqjjes, 

« 

**  You  have  renounced  Geneva,  your  native  land« 
You  have  been  driven  from  Switzerland,  a  coun- 
try of  which  you  have  made  fuch  boaft  in  your 
writings.  In  France  you  are  outlawed:  come 
then  to  me.  I  admire  your  talents,  and  amufe  my- 
felf  with  your  reveries;  on  which,  however,  hj 
the  way,  you  beftow  too  much  time  and  attention. 
It  is  high  time  to  grow  prudent  and  happy :  you 
have  made  yourfelf  fufEciently  talked  of  for  fingu- 
larities  little  becoming  a  truly  great  man:  (how 
your  enemies  that  you  have  fometimes  common 
fenfe:  this  will  vex  them  without  hurting  you., 
My  dominions  offer  you  a  peaceful  retreat :  I  am 
defirous  to  do  you  good,  and  will  do  it,  if  you  can 
but  think  it  fuch.  But  if  you  are  obftinate  in  ro^ 
fufmg  my  afliflance,  you  may  expert  that  I  fhall 
fay  not  a  word  about  it  to  any  one.  If  you  perfift 
In  perplexing  your  brains  to  find  out  new  misfor- 
tunes,  chufe  fuch  as  you  like  bed  :  I  am  a  King, 
*and  can  make  you  as  miferable  as  you  can  wi(b  ; 
and,  what  your  enemies  certainly  never  will,  I  will 
ceafe  to  perfecute  you,  when  you  are  no  longer 

vain  of  perfecution* 

**  Your  fincere  friend, 

♦^  Frederick." 

i 

Although  this  letter  had  been  written  three  weeks 
before  the  departure  of  the  two  philofophers  from 
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the  French  capital,  its  author,  out  of  regard  to 
Hume,  concealed  it  from  him,  although  they  lodg- 
ed in  the  fame  hotel.  Walpole  afterwards  fhowed 
it  to  his  friends,  and  copies  of  it  being  taken,  the 
epiflle  was  handed  about  and  fpread  over  Europe* 
**  It  was**  fays  Hume,  "  in  every  body's  hands  when 
I  faw  it,  for  the  firft  time,  in  London.  I  believe 
every  one,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  liberty 
of  this  country,  will  allow  that  fuch  a  piece  of 
raillery  could  not  even  by  the  utmoft  influence  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  by  all  the  authority 
ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and  military,  be  kept  from  find^ 
ing  its  way  to  the  prefs/* 

It  was  accordingly  publiflied  in  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  follow- 
ing pie  ce  appeared  in  the  fame  paper* 

M.  Rquss£au  to  the  Author  of  the  St.  James's 

Chronicle. 

*«  Wooton,  April  7,  1^66.  ' 

«  Sir, 

"  You  have  been  wanting  in  that  refpeft  which 
every  private  perfon  owes  to  crowned  heads,  in 
publicly  afcribing  to  the  king  of  Prullia  a  letter 
full  of  extravagance  and  bafenefs ;  by  which  cir- 
cumftance  alone  you  might  be  very  well  aflured 
he  could  not  be  the  author.  You  have  even  dar- 
ed to  fubfcribe  his  name,  as  if  you  had  feen  him 
write  it  with  his.  own  hand.  I  inform  you.  Sir, 
that  that'  letter  was  fabricated  at  Paris  j  and,  what 

rends 
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rends  and  afflifts  my  heart,  the  impoftor  has  his 
accomplices  in  England. 

^^  In  juftice  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  to  truth, 
and  to  fnyfelf,  you  ought  therefore  to  print  the 
letter  I  now  write  you,  arid  to  which  I  fet  my 
name ;  by  way  x)f  reparation  for  a  fault,  which 
you  would  undoubtedly  reproach  yourfelf  for,  if 
you  knew  of  what  atrbcioufnefs  you  have  been 
made  the  inftrument.  Sir,  I  make  you  my  fin- 
cere  falulations.**  , 

However  much  Mr.  Hume  might  regret,;  that 
his  friend  fliould  have  condefcended  to  notke  a 
puerile  jeu  d^efprit  in  a  newfpaper,  he  never  coiild 
have  furmifed  that  he  himfelf  would  be  accufed  of 
being  the  writer  of  it.  *'  I  am  furely,"  fays  he,  "  the 
lad  man  in  the  world,  who,  in  common  fenfe, 
ought  to  be  fufpefted  :  yet,  without  even  the  pre- 
tence of  the  fmalieft  proof  or  probability,  I  am, 
oi  a  fudden,  the  firfl:  man;  not  merely  fufpqdled, 
but  fixed  upon  to  be  the  publiiher:  I  am,  with- 
out any  inquiry  or  explanation,  infulted  in  a  pub- 
lic journal :  I  am,  from  the  deareft  friend,  converted 
into  a  treacherous  and  malignant  enemy  ;  and  all 
my  prefent  ^nd  pad  fervices  are  at  jDnce  adroitly 
cancelled.  Were  it  not  ridiculous  to  employ  reafon^ 
ing  on  fuch  a  fubjeA,  and  with  fuch  a  man,  I 
might  afk  M.  Roufieau,  why  I  am  fuppofed  to 
have  any  malignity  againft  him  ?  My^adions,  in  a 
hundred  infiances,  bad  fufficiently  demonftrated 
the  contrary  }  ^d  it .  is  not  ufual  for  favours  con- 
ferred 
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farred  to  beget  ill-will  ia  the  peifon  who  confer* 
them." 


Two  days  after  the  laft  letter  of  Rouffeau  to 
Hume  (29th  March)  in  which  he  employs  the  moft 
folfome  adulation,  he  wrote  to  M.  d^Ivcrnois,  in 
a  very  different  ftyle,  his  fentiments  of  our  author  ;  ^ 
wd  it  appears  from  tire  following  paflage  of  his  let- 
ter to  that  gentleman,  that  at  the  time  this  philo- 
fopher  was  overwhelming  Mr.  Hume  with  ardent  ex- 
prefTions  of  gratitude,  he  had  conceived  agaihft 
him  the  moft  abfurd  fufpicion  and  violent  ani- 
mofity. 

"  Wooton,  March  31,  1766. 

**  My  friendf  I  wrote  you  the  day  before  yefter- 
day,  and  the  fame  evening  I  received  your  letter  of 
the  15th.    It  had  been  opened  and  fealed  again: 
it  came  to  me  through  Mr.  Hume,  who  is  very 
intimate  with  the   fon  of   the    juggler  Fronchin, 
and  reiided  in  the  fame  houfe  with  him.      He  is 
alfo  much  conneded  with  my  moft  dafigerous  ene- 
mies at  Paris,  and  if  he  be  not  a  cheat,  I  owe  him 
]»  my  heart  many  reparations.     I  owe  him  thanks 
for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  refpeAing  me,  in  a 
land  where  I  know  not  the  language.     He  con- 
cerns himfelf  much  about  my  little  interefts ;  but 
my  reputation  gains  not  by  this,  and  I  know  not 
bow  it  happens^   that  the  public  papers,    which 
fpoke  much  of  me^  and  always  with  honour,  be- ' 
fore  our  arrival,    have  ceafed  to  do  fo  fmce  he 
frame  to  London,  or  only  fpeak  to  my  difadvan* 

tage. 
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laga.  All  my  affairs,  all  my  letters  pafs  through 
his  hands :  thofe  1  Wfite,  arrive  not ;  thofe  I  re- 
ceive, are  opeo.  Several  other  circumftances  ren- 
der me  ftifpicious  of  his  conduft,  and  even  of 
his  zeal.  I  cannot  yet  difcover  what  his  inten- 
tions are,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  them  finiflter  ; 
and  I  am  much  deceived,  if  all  our  letters  are 
not  divulged  by  the  jugglers,  who  will  infallibly 
endeavour  to  injure  us.  In  the  hope  of  learn- 
ing fomething  to  aid  my  inquiry,  feal  your  letters 
with  more  care,  and  I  will  try  oh  my  part  to  opea 
with  your  corrcfpondents  a  direft  communication^ 
without  the  letters  pafling  through  this  dangerous 
entrepot/' 

Rouffeau  had  brought  over  with  him  a  copy  of 
M.  du  Peyrou's  letters  concerning  the  treatment  he 
met  with  at  Neufchatel,  and  given  th^m  to  Mr, 
Becket  the  bookfeller  to  publifh.  A  delay  having 
arifen  in  confequehce  of  the  indifpoiition  of  the 
tranflator,  the  fretful  RouflTeau  immediately  per- 
ceived confpiracy  and  treafon  in  this  circumftanee  ; 
and  under  that  imprefljQii  wrote  the  foUowiog 
letter  to  Meffrs.  Becket  and  De  Hondt :  a  filr- 
ther  explanation  of  the  accidental  caufes  of  dtts 
delay  will  be  afterwards  given* 

**  Wootooy  April  9,  I7^(. 

^'  Gentlemen, 

**  I  Was  furpfifed  at  not  feeing  pubKfhcd  the  tran& 
iation  of  the  letters  of  M,  du  Peyrou,  which  I  had 
tranlmitted  to  you  9  and  about  which  you  feemed 
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fo  eameft.  But  on  reading  in  the  public  papers 
a  pretended  letter  of  the  king  of  Pruflia  to  me,  I 
readily  conceived  why  thofe  of  M.  du  Peyrou  had  • 
not  appeared.  W^U,  gentlemen,  as  the  public 
wifh  to  be  deceived,  let  them  be  fo.  I  myfelf  feel 
but  very  little  intereft  in  it,  and  hope  that  the  black 
vapours,  raifed  at  London,  will  not  difturb  the  fe- 
renity  of  the  air  I  breathe  here.  But  it  appears  to 
me,  that  as  you  make  no  ufe  of  the  copy,  you 
ought  to  have  returned  it,  before  my  bringing  it 
to  your  recollcftion.  Have  the  goodnefs,  I  requefl 
you,  to  fend  it  back,  &c.'* 

It  was  the  pradlice  of  Rouffeau,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  dorm,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  generally 
the  author,  to  iill  Europe  with  his  complaints ;  and 
he  was  not  wanting  in  induflry  upon  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion. ,  The  Countefs  de  BoufHers,  the  common 
friend  of  both  philofophers,  had  long  interefted 
berfclf  in  behalf  of  Rouffeau,  and  was  one  of  thofe 
who.  had  arranged  his  journey  to  England  ;  (he  was 
a  woman  of  ability,  a  ffavante,  miftrefs  of  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  and  very  defirous  of  being  his  wife.  To 
this  lady  the  angry  citizen  of  Geneva,  two  days  af- 
ter he  had  written  to  the  editor  of  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  fent  a  letter  containing  a  violent  attack  on 
the  integrity  of  Hume.  He  wrote  in  a  like  ftyle  to 
the  Marchionefs  de  Verdelin,  to  Lord  Marifchal,  to 
M.  d'lvernois,  and  M.  de  Malflierbes.  His  let- 
ter  to  the  Countefs  was  as  follows :       _ 

•*Wooton, 
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'      "  Wooton,  April  9»  1766. 

"  Madam, 

**  It  is  with  regret,  that  I  have  to  afflift  your  be- 
nevolent heart;  but.it  is.abfolutety  necefiary  that 
you  fhould  know  this  David  Hume,  into  whofe 
hands  you  have  delivered  me,  in  the  belief  of  ob- 
taining a  quiet  fituation  for  me.  Since  our  arrival 
in  England,  where  I  knew  only  himfelf,  fome  one, 
who  feems  acquainted  with  all  my  affairs,  labours 
in  fecret,  but  without  intermiffion,  to  diflionour 
me,  and  has  prevailed  with  a  fuccefs  which  afto- 
nifhes  me.  All  that  happened  to  me  in  Swit- 
zerland has  been  mifreprefented :  my  lafl  journey 
to  Paris,  and  the  reception  I  met  with  there,  have 
been  falfified.  It  is  alleged,  that  I  was  generally 
defpifed  in  France  for  my  bad  condud,  and  that 
it  is  on  that  account  I  dare  not  fhow  myfelf  in  that 
country.  It  is  inferted  in  the  public  papers,  that, 
without  Mr.  Hume's  protection,  I  durft  not,  in 
jny  laft  journey,  have  ventured  to  crofs  France  in 
order  to  embark  at  Calais^  and  that  he  had  pro- 
irured  my  paffport.  A  forged  letter  of  the  king 
xd  Pruilia,  fabricated  by  d' Alembert,  and  circulat- 
ed at  Paris  by  their  common  friend  Walpole,  has 
been  traoflated  and  publilhed.  They  have  endea- 
voured to  pc^fent  me  and  Madlle.  le  Vaffeur  at  fuch 
limes  as  they  ,cQtfjld  turn  me  into  ridicule.  They 
have .  fuppreffed  .at  jx  bookfeller's  an  edition  and 
AranjBation  which  was  ft^  have  been  made  of  the  let- 
ters of  M.  du  Peyrou.    It  lels  than  fix  weeks,  all 

the 
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the  public  papers,  which  at  firft  fpoke  of  me  only 
in  honourable  terms,  have  changed  their  ftyle, 
and  fpeak  no  more,  except  in  contempt.  ITie  court 
and  the  public  have  altered  their  fentiments  refpeft- 
ing  me  with  the  fame  rapidity ;  and,  above  ally 
the  perfons  with  whom  Mr.  Hume  is  moft  con- 
neSed  are  thofe  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  by 
the  inoft  pointed  contempt ; — affefting,  from  a  re- 
gard  to  him,  to  do  me  an  aft  of  charity  rathar 
than  of  couitefy,  without  the  lead  mark  of  affec- 
tion or  efteem :  and  as  if  they  were  perfuaded, 
that  it  is  only  pecuniary  fervices  which  can  be  of  ufe 
to  a  man  like  me. 

*^  During  the  journey,  he  fpoke  to  me  of  the  jug- 
gler ^Fronchin,  as  a  man  who  had  made  deceitful 
advances  to  him,  which  he  had  feafon  to  miftruft. 
in  the  mean  time,  he  lodged  at  London,  with  the 
fon  of  that  juggler,  lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy 
with  him,  and  at  laft  placed  him  with  M.  Mit- 
chel,  the  minifter  at  Berlin,  where  this  young  man 
goes,  no  doubt,  charged  with  infl;ru£Uons  relating 
to  me.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  refide  two  days 
with  Mr.  Hume  in  that  fame  houfe,  on  a  vifit  from 
the  country  to  London. 

**  I  cannot  exprefs  to  you  to  what  a  pitch  hatred 
aad  fcom  have  been  manifefted  towards  tme  in  the 
lioftelTes  and  fervants,  and  what  a  (fifgraceful  re- 
ception they  have  given  Madlle.  1e  Vafieur.  Ifl 
fine,  I  was  almoft  certain  of  meeting  with  a  moli* 
cious  and  contemptuous  behaviour  in  tbofe  conned^ 

ed 
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ed  with  Mr.  Hume ;  and  I  have^  a  hdndred  dmes,' 
heard  converfation  held  even  in  my  ov^n  prefenee,- 
tending,  to  inflame  againft.  me  tbofe  to  whom  he 
i^oke«  The  difficulty  is  to  divine  his  objetfl ;  and 
this  is  encreafed  by  my  being  at  his  difcretion  id: 
»  cottRtryy  of  the  language  of  wbich  I  am  ignorant^ 
and  where  all  my  letters  pafs  through  his  hands* 
Thefe  he  has  ever  been  very  eameft  to  fee  and  to  get 
hold  of :  few  of  thofe  I  have  written,  have  arrived  y 
almiift  all  I  have  recdved,  have  been  opened  \  and 
fuch  as  I  might  have  drawn  fome  light  from  were 
j^robably  fuppreflbd. 

•*  Thefe  were  two  incidents,  which  I  cannot  for* 
get :  one  of  them  was,  that,  on  the  en^ening  aftet 
our  dq}arture  from  Faris,  as  we  were  all  thred 
lying,  in  the  lanie*  chamber,  I  heard,  in  th« 
middle  of  the  night,  David  Hume  exclaim  feveral 
dmes  with  a  loud  voice,  /  have  J.  y.  Roujfeau. 
Thefe  words  I  could  only  interpret  favourably  at 
the  time  i  yet  there  was  in  the  tone,  fomething  I 
cannot  defcribe,  hideous  smd  deceitful,  which  I  ne* 
ver  wiU  forget. 

^^  The  fecond  incident  arofe  from  a  kind  of 
overflowing  of  the  heart  which  I  gave  way  to  on 
smother  occafion  with  him,  refpeding  a  letter 
which  I  am  about  to  mention.  In  the  evening  I  was 
writing  on  his  ts^le  to  Mad.  de  Chenonceauz. 
He  wasr  very  anxious  to  know  what  I  had  written^ 
and  could  iearcely^efrain  from  reading  it.  I  clofed 
my  letter  without  ihewing  it  to  hi(n  f  but  he  ear- 
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neftly  a(ked  for  it,  faying,  that  he  would  fend  it 
next  day  by  the  pofh  I  was  forced  to  give  it  bim ;  and 
it  remained  on  the  table.  Lord  Newnham  arrived, 
and  David  left  us  a  moment,  but  for  what  reafon  I 
know  not.  I  took  up  my  letter,  obferving  that  it  would 
be  in  time  to  fend  it  to  morrow.  Lord  Newnham  oSer* 
ed  to  fend  it  by  the  packet  of  the  French  Ambaf- 
(ador.  I  accepted  this  offer,  and  David  entered 
while  Lord  Newnham  was  putting  the  letter  under 
coven  His  Lordfliip  drew  out  his  feal,  but  David 
bSered  his  with  fo  much  eagernefs,  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  take  it  in  preference.  The  bell  was  rung,  and 
Lord  Newnham  gave  the  letter  to  a  fervant  to  be 
fent  immediately  to  the  ambaflador's  houfe.  I  laid 
to  myfelf,  I  am  fure  that  David  will  follow  the 
fervant.  This  he  did  not  hSl  to  do ;  and  I  wXL  lay 
a  wager  that  my  letter  was  not  fi^t,  or  that  it  waa 
firft  unfealed. 

*^  At  fupper,  he  fixed  his  eyes  alternately  on 
Madelle.  le  Vafleur  and  on  me,  in  fuch  a  manner 
^s  to  terrify  me,— ^yes  which  an  honeft  man  is 
feldpm  fo  unfortunate  as  to  receive  from  nature. 
When  fhe  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  dog-ken- 
nel allotted  her,  we  remained  fome  time  without 
fpeaking.  He  fixed  bis  attention  on  me  in  a  fimilar 
manner ;  and  I  endeavoi;ired  to  do  the  fame  on 
him,  but  found  it  impoilible  to  fupport  his  hideout 
looks.  I  felt  my  foul  troubled  within  me  j  I  expe- 
rienced a  horrible  emotion :  in  fine,  the  remorfe 
of  judging  evilly  of  fo  great  a  man  on  mere  ap- 
pearances overcame  me*     I  durew  myfelf  in  hit 
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M^itiS^  and  burfting  into  tears,  exclaimed,  No^  Da^ 
vid  Hume  is  not  a  traitor  /  that  ii  impoffible :  but  if 
he  is  not  the  beji  of  rtien^  he  muji  be  the  hlackejlk 
Upon  this,  my  gentleman,  inftdad  of  being  foften* 
ed  as  I  was,  or  putting  himfelf  in  a  psLfTion ;  in* 
ftead  of  demanding  explanations  from  me,  remain* 
ed  tranc[uil,  and  returned  my  tranfports  with  fome 
cold  careiles,  patting  me  gently  on  the  back,  and 
faying  feveral  times,  my  dear  Sit;  what^  my  dear  Sit*! 
I  declare,  that  this  manner  of  receiving  the  over'^ 
flowing  of  my  heart  ftruck  me  more  than  every 
thing  elfe.  1  fet  out  next  day  for  the  country, 
where  1  have  colleAed  new  fads,  and  now  conclude 
with  a  wiOi  lo  die. 

**  In  this  reverie  of  my  affafrs,  which  does  not 
permit  me  to  fpeak  to  you  of  any  thing  elfe,  I 
poiTefs  all  my  faculties.  Madam,  do  not  be  dif- 
heartened  by  my  miferies,  and  deign  to  loye  me 
ftill,  although  the  mod  unfortunate  of  men^ 

**  I  have  feen  Do  Gatti*  in  ftrong  intimacy 
with  our  gentleman ;  and  two  interviews  have  fa- 
-tisfied  me,  that,  whatever  you  may  Jay  of  him, 
Dofkor  Gatti  does  not  love  me.  I  ought  alfo  to 
have  apprized  you,  that  the  box  you  fent  to  me  by 
him  has  been  opened,  and  that  another  feal  than 
yours  was  put  on  it.  It  would  tempt  one  to  laugh, 
to  think  how  my  inquifitive  folks  have  been  pu« 
niflied." 

*  Q^ery^     ShouJkil  flot  this  be  J^r.  Mat]F  ! 

Na  Qne 
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One  of  his  kttcrs  from  Wooten  to  M.  de  Mal- 
fherbes  contains  farther  details,  highly  charaderit 
tic  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  writer.  It  is  dated 
the  loth  May;  and  after  fome  introdudory 
remarks  of  a  general  nature,  proceeds  as  fol*' 
lows : 

"  Allow  me,  for  the  fecond  time  in  my  Kfe, 
to  inform  you  of  my  iituation.  How  altered  is 
my  fortune,  fmce  my  i^efidence  at  Montn^rency ! 
You  thought  me  then  unhappy,  and  you  de- 
ceived yourfelf :  if  you  think  that  I  am  hap-. 
py  at  prefent,  you  ftill  more  deceive  yourfelf* 
You  are  going  to  hear  of  a  new  fpecies  o£ 
misfortunes,  worthy  of  crowning  all  the  others, 
and  fuch  as  I  could  not  indeed  have  fuppofed  in  te* 
ferve  for  me. 

'^  I  lived  in  Switzerland  a$  a  mild  and  quiet 
man,  fhunning  the  converfe  of  the  world,  with- 
out concerning  myfelf  about  any  thing,  never  en- 
gaging in  difpute,  and  not  even  expreffing  my  opi- 
nions. 1  was  driven  from  it  by  perfecutions,  with- 
out an  objed,  without  a  motive,  without  pretext  ; 
by  perfecutions  the  mod  violent  and  undeferved  chat 
it  is  poflible  to  imagine;  yet  fome  have  even 
the  barbarity  to  reproach  me,  as  if  I  had  drawn 
|hem  on  myfelf  through  vanity.  Languid,  fick,  and 
afflided,  I  made  preparations  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  to  go  to  Berlin.  While  at  Strafburgh^  I 
received  from  Mr.  Hume  the  mod  affectionate 
invitation  to  put  my  (elf  under  his  proteftion^  and 

to 
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to  follow  him  to  England,  where  he  would  pro- 
cure for  me  an  agreeable  and  tranquil  retreat.  I 
had  formerly  a  defign  of  retiring  into  that  country, 
and  Lord  Marifchal  had  always  advifed  me  to 
it.  The  Duke  d'Aumont,  at  the  requefl:  of  Mad. 
de  Verdelin,  procured  for  me  a  paflport,  by  means 
of  which  I  fet  out  with  a  heart  full  of  the  good 
David.  I  haftened  to  Paris  to  throw  myfelf  into 
his  arms.  The  Prince  of  Conii  honoured  me  with 
a  reception  more  fuitable  to  his  generofity  than  to 
my  (ituation  ;  and  I  acquiefced  in  it  from  a  fenti* 
roent  of  refpe£fc,  though  with  repugnance,  as  I 
forfaw  that  my  enemies  would  make  me  pay  dear 
for  the  eclat  of  it. 

» 

•*  It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  perceive  the 
increafe  of  good  will  towards  Mr.  Hume,  which 
this  a£):  of  kindnefs  procured  him  at  Paris.  He 
ought,  as  well  as  myfelf,  to  have  been  touched 
with  it ;  yet  I  doubt  if  he  was  in  a  fimilar  man* 
ner.  But  what  gave  me  extreme  uneafinefs  was, 
to  fee  the  Prince  of  Conti  loading  me  in  his  pre* 
fence  with  foch  great  favours,  that  they  might 
have  paiTed  as  if  done  in  jeft,  if  I  had  had  lefs 
reafon  to  be  melancholy,  or  the  Prince  had  been 
lefs  generous.  All  thefe  attentions  were  directed 
to  me  :  Mr.  Hume  was  in  a  manner  forgotten,  or 
merely  aiked  to  (hare  in  them.  It  was  clear, 
that  this  preference  of  kindnefs,  of  which  I  was 
the  objeQ:,  was  not  very  flattering  to  him  j  for  it 
was  as  much  as  to  fay,— fwy/r/>»rf  Hume^  aid  me  in 
fhewin% commiferationio  this  unfortungte.    But  his 
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jealous  heart  was   too    brutal   to    feel  this    dlf* 
tinCtion. 

**  We  fat  out.  His  tnlnd  was  fo  occupied  about 
me,  that  he  fpoke  of  me  in  his  fleep.  You  will  learn 
afterwards  what  he  faid  on  the  firft  night  of 
our  joumeyt  On  landinjar  at  Dover,  I  was  tranf- 
ported  on  touching  at  laft  that  land  of  liberty,  and 
at  being  conducted  to  it  by  that  iiluftriou?  man  i  I 
leaped  on  his  neck,  embraced  him  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  and  covered  his  face  with  kifles  and 
with  tears.  It  was  not  the  only  tfme,  nor  the  moft 
remarkable  inftance,  that  he  had  witnefTe^  in 
me  a  fudden  emotion  of  an  afiedionate  heart* 
I  know  not  what  he  does  with  thefe  recolledions, 
if  he  feels  them }  but  I  fufpe£t  that  they  have  been 
fometimes  importunate* 

•*  We  arrived  in  London.  In  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  and  even  at  court,  they  were  eager  to 
(hew  me  kindnefs  and  efteem.  Mr.  Hume  pre- 
fented  me  politely  to  every  body,  and  I  naturally 
afcribed  to  him  the  chief  part  of  this  reception* 
The  refort  of  company  made  a  reiidence  in  London 
inconvenient ;  immediately  country-houfes  prefent- 
ed  themfelves  in  abundance  :  I  had  my  choice  in 
f  very  county.  Mr.  Hume  charged  himfelf  with 
(hefe  propofals,  communicated  them  to  me,  and 
icven  conduced  me  to  two  or  three  places  in  the 
peighbourhood.  I  hefitated  long  in  my  choice ; 
|:>ut  at  laft  determined  on  this  place*  Mr.  Hume 
j|ita)e4i?^tely  ^ur^ged  every  thing:  all  difficulties 
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were  removed :  I  fet  out,^  9hd  arrived  at  a  commo- 
dious,  agreeable,  and  folitary  habitation,  vrhere  the 
ihafter  provides  every  thing,  and  nothing  is  want- 
ing :  I  am  quiet  and  independent.  This  was  the  mo- 
ment fo  much  defired,  when  all  my  misfortunes  were 
to  terminate  :  no,  it  was  only  the  moment  when  they 
were  to  commence,  misfortunes  more  cruel  than  any 
I  had  hitherto  experienced. 

^'  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may  not  be  ignorant,  that 
before  my  arrival  in  England,  it  was  one  of  the 
countries  in  Europe  where  I  had  the  greateft  reputa- 
tion, and  I  will  almoft  venture  to  fay,  confideration* 
The  public  papers  were  full  of  my  praifes,  and 
there  was  only  one  cry  of  indignation  againft  my 
perfecutors.     This  was  the  tone  on  my  arrival, 
which  the  papers  announced  with  triumph :  Eng- 
land was  honoured  by  becoming  my  place  of  re- 
fuge, and  fhe  was  juftly  proud  of  her  laws  and  her 
government.     On  a  fudden,  and  without  any  af- 
fignable  caufe,   this  tone  was   changed;   but  fo' 
flrongly  and  fo  rapidly,  that,  in  all  the  caprices 
of  the  public,  never  was  any  thing  more  furprif- 
ing.    The  fignal  was  given  in  a  certain  magazine, 
as  fuU  of  abfurdities  as  of  lies ;    and  in  it  the 
author,  doubtlefs.  well  informed,  gave  me  out  for 
the  fon  of  a  mufidan.    From  that  moment,  all 
was  infult  and  outrage ;  crowds  of  books  and  other 
writings  attacked  me  petfonally,  without  refped  or 
difcretion ;  and  no  paper  dared  appear,  tinlefs  it 
contained  fome  rudenefs  ^  towards  me.     Though 
too  much  accuftomed  to  injuries  from  the  public 
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Co  be  affcded  by  thisy  I  coiild  n^t  hdp  being  far« 
prifed  at  a  diange  fo  quick,  a  concert  fo  cpm- 
pjietely  mnanimcus,  that  ao^  ai^e  of  thofe  who 
bad  fo  n)uch  priifed  me  faid  a  f^ngle  word  ia  my 
d/efence. 

^^  I  thought  it  ftrange,  that  precifely  on  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Hume,  whp  has  fo  n^uch  influence 
here  with  the  men  of  letters,  and  fuch  great  con- 
^edion  wUh  theip,  JUIs  pfi^fence  ijipuld  have  pro- 
duced an  tS^&  fp  coatrairy  to  w^  I  might  t^?$ 
e^ipeA^d ;  in  fo  mmch,  tha(  i^ot  one  of  his  friends 
0^ewe4  himfelf  to  he  m^t ;  and  i\.  ^as  e^fy  to  per- 
oeivie  th^t  thofe  wf^p  treated  me  fo  ill  were  none 
qi  hk  epepiies  {  for  while  fpeakijnig  highly  pf  hi$ 
quality  of  fniniflter,  they  ^d  thajt  I  pould  not  have 
levelled  through  Fr^inice  es^cept  un^ler  his  p^otecr 
tiop,  and  that  he  bad  obtained  for  me  a  palTport 
^om  the  court  of  Fn^cie ;  and  they  ^^^  Uttle 
from  adding,  t^a^  I  h^  iRade  th^  journey  at  bis 
«FP«Rce. 

^^  Another  thing  aftonifhedme  ftillmore*  Eyery 
l^dy  had  careiTed  me  on  my  arrival ;  but  i(i  pro? 
portion  tp  the  length  of  Qi^r  ft^y,  }  obfervpd  the 
iH^ayioui:  of  his  friends  ip  ^[i^r  'm  a  very  ftfik- 
ipg  qi^n^r^!  I  own,  that  they  h^v^  ever  taken 
the  fain?  tfPuhle  pi|  my  a<;count}  but  far  frpq; 
IP^im  IRC  their  efleem,  they  accompanied  their 
l^rvices  with  the  mpft  (booking  aif  of  difdain,  and 
i$  mght  be  f^id,  ih^  they  fought  to  obUge  me, 

m^icfy  ip  have  a  iright  to  loaid  njewith  cont^^pt* 
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Unfortunately  I  was  in  tbeir  power.  At  their 
mercy  in  a  country,  the  langMage  of  which  was  un« 
known  to  me,  what  could  I  do  P^^bow  down  my 
head,  and  fee  none  of  thefe  affronts.  If  fome  Engr 
liihmen  have  continued  to  give  me  their  e(teem» 
they  are  perfbns  with  whom  Mr.  Hume  has  no  conr 
ne£Uon« 

^^  Flattery  I  have  always  fufpefted.  He  has  of« 
feredme  the  loweft,  and  in  every  way ;  but  I  have 
never  remarked  in  his .  language  any  thing  which 
indicated  real  friendihip.  It  might  be  faid,  that, 
in  feeking  to  procure  patrons  to  me,  he  ftrove 
to  bereave  me  of  their  good  will.  He  wifhed  that 
I  fhould  obtain  aid  rather  than  aflfefUon}  and  I 
have  a  hundred  times  been  furprifed  at  the  re- 
pulfive  turn  he  gave  to  my  condud  before  peq)lc 
who  might  have  taken  offence  at  it.  An  example  will 
illuftrate  thisp  Mr.  Penneck  of  the  Mufeum,  a 
friend  of  Lord  Marifchal,  and  clergyman  of  a  pa^ 
rifb  in  which  they  wanted  me  to  refide,  came  to 
fee  me.  Mr.  Hume,  in  my  prefence,  made  my 
excufes  for  not  having  paid  him  a  vifit.  Dpdor 
Maty,  faid  he,  had  invited  us  to  the  Mufeum  on 
lliurfday,  where  M.  Rouffeau  fhould  have  feen 
you,  but  he  preferred  going  with  Mrs.  Garrick  tp 
the  play ;  he  could  not  do  fo  many  things  on  the 
fame  day. 

^^  A .  forged  letter  of  the  King  of  Pruflia  was 
circulated  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  tranllated  and 
publilhed  here.    I  heard  with  aftoniflunent,  that 
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the  perfon  who  circulated  the  letter  was  a  Mr. 
Walpole,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hume.  1  aflted  him,  if 
this  was  true;,  but  inftead  of  anfwering  tne,  he  cold- 
]y  demanded >  who  told  me  fo;  and  a  few  days  af- 
terwards, he  wanted  roc  to  intruft  this  fame  Mr. 
"Walpole  with  fome  papers  of  confequence  to  me, 
which  I  wiihed  to  fend  by  a  fafe  conveyance.  I 
faw  this  pretended  letter  of  the  King  of  Pruffia, 
tod  immediately  recognized  in  it  the  ftyle  of  M. 
d'Alembert,  another  friend  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  my 
enemy,  who  is  the  more  dangerous  as  he  takes 
care  to  conceal  his  hatred.  I  learned  that  the  fon 
of  the  juggler  Fronchin,  roy  moft  deadly  foe,  was 
not  only  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hume,  but  that  he  re- 
fided  with  him  ;  and  \vhen  Mr.  Hume  faw  that  I 
knew  this,  he  confidently  ^fiured  me  that  the  fon 
did  not  refemble  the  father.  I  lodged  two  or 
three  nights  with  my  govemante  in  the  fame  houfc 
with  Mr.  Hume,  and  from  the  reception  his  hof- 
tefles,  who  are  his  friends,  gave  us,  I  judged  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  man,  who  was  faid 
not  to  refemble  his  father,  had  fpoken  of  her  and 
me  to  them. 

*'  All  thefe  fafts  taken  together,  and  others  I 
obferved  of  a  finjilar  nature,  infenfibly  produced 
an  uneafinefs  which  I  repulfed  with  horror.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  letters  I  wrote  did  not  arrive,  fe- 
veral  of  thofe  I  received  had  been  opened,  and  all 
cf  them  paffed  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hume : 
if  any  one  efcaped  him,  he  could  not  conceal  his 
anxiety  to  fee  it.     I  ftill  recollect  a  circumftance, 

which 
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Which  ftruck  me  one  evening,  refpefting  a  letter. 
It  was  this,  for  it  is  neceflfary  that  I  relate  it ;  and 
ingoing  foj  I  muft  be  particular.  After  fupper, 
'^e  were  both  fitting  in  filence  by  the  firefide,  when 
I  obferVed  him  to  fix  his  eyes  on  me ;  which  he 
often  did,  and  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  His 
eager  and  prolonged  attention  was  this  time  al* 
moft  diftreffing.  I  endeavoured  to  fix  my  eyes  on 
him  in  my  turn  :  but  when  mine  ftruck  his,  I  felt 
an  unaccountable  terror,  and  I  was  foon  obliged 
to  turn  them  elfewher^.  The  phyfiognomy  and 
tone  of  the  good  David  are  thofe  of  a  good  nian  ; 
but  to  engage  me  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  him,  the 
good  man  muft  have  other  eyes  than  thofe  he 
has* 

^^  The  impreffion  of  this  look  remained  with 
me.  My  uneafinefs  encreafed  even  to  oppreffion. 
Very  foon  afterwards  a  violent  remorfe  feized  me : 
I  was  indignant  at  myfelf.  At  laft,  in  a  tranfport, 
which  I  ftill  recoiled  with  pleafure,  I  threw  myfelf 
on  his  neck,  and  inundating  it  with  my  tears,  I 
exclaimed,  iVir,  m,  David  Hume  is  npt  a  trait§r : 
if  he  were  not  the  heji  of  merit  he  would  be  the 
hiackeji.  David  returned  my  embraces,  and  patr 
ting  me*  on  the  back  with  his  finger,  repeated 
feveral  times  in  a  placid  tone :  What^  my  dear 
Sir  ?  Eh,  my  dear  Sir  /  What  tben,  my  dear  Sir  f 
He  faid  no  more;  I  felt  my  heart  yearn  with^ 
in  me;  our  explanation  ftopt  there;  we  went 
(0  bed,  and  next  day  I  fet  out  for  the  countryt 
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^  I  return  now  to  what  I  heard  at  Rayc  the  firft 
DJghf  after  our  departure.  We  were  in  bed  in 
the  fame  chamber ;  and  feveral  times  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  night  I  heard  him  cry  with  extreme 
^iolience,  /  have  J.  J.  Roujeate.  I  took  thefe 
words  in  a  favourable  (enfe,  which  his  tone  cer- 
tainly did  not  warrant.  It  was  a  tone  of  which 
it  is  impoflible  to  give  an  idea,  and  which  had  no 
i^emblance  to  that  he  has  during  the  day,  but  corre« 
fponded  very  well  with  the  looks  I  formerly  men- 
tioned. Every  time  he  uttered  thefe  words,  I 
ihuddered  with  terror  which  I  could  not  refift :  but 
a  moment  only  was  neceflary  to  reftore  me,  and  I 
then  laughed  at  my  fright.  Next  day  every  thing 
was  fo  completely  forgot,  that  I  did  not  even  thinlc  of 
the  affair  during  my  flay  in  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood; and  it  was  not  until  my  arrival  here,  that, 
on  reviewing  the  obfervations  I  had  made,  and  the 
number  of  which  augmented  daily,  the  circumftance 
came  to  my  recolledion.  At  prefent,  I  am  too 
certain  that  I  fhall  not  again  forget  it.  This 
man,  whom  my  unlucky  deftiny  feems  to  have 
created  to  diftrefs  me,  is  not  in  the  ordinary  fphere 
of  human  nature,  and  you  have  certainly,  more 
than  any  one,  a  reafon  to  hold  his  character  in^ 
credible. 

•*  It  is,  however,  not  my  objeft  that  you  jfhould 
judge  of  him  on  my  reprefentation,  but  only  that 
you  judge  of  my  fituation.  Alone  in  a  country 
fmknown  to  me,  among  a  people  but  little  mild, 
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iRrhofe  language  I  know  not,  and  whofe  hatred  it 
uifiamed  againft  me, — ^^vithouc  fuppoit,  without  a 
friend,  without  the  means  of  warding  oflP  the  blows 
aimed  againft  me,  I  might,  from  thefe  alone,  feel 
reafons  for  forrow.     fiut  I  proteft,  that  it  is  neither 
for  the  troubles  I  endure,  nor  the  dangers  I  nin^ 
that  1  am  uneafy.     I  repofe  fo  confidently  on  my 
reputation,  that  I  no  longer  think  of  defending  iu 
Without  pain  I  abandon  it,   at  lead  during  my  life^ 
to  my  indefatigable  enemies ;  but  to  think  that  a 
man  with  whom  I  have  never  had  any  difference^ 
— a  man  of  merit,  edimable  for  his  talents,  and  re- 
fpe£ted  for  his  charader,  (hould  ftretch  out  his  ^m$ 
to  me  in  my  diftrefs,  and  when  I  throw  myfelf  into 
them,   ftifle   me  with  his  embraoe-— that.   Sir,  i$ 
the  idea  which  overwhelms  me*     Voltaire,  d'Alem« 
bert,  Froncbtn,  have  not  for  an  inftant  affeded  my 
foul ;  but  were  I  to  live  a  thoufand  years,  I  ihoiild 
feel  at  the  laft  moment  of  my  exiftence,  that  David 
Hume  woukl  never  ceafe  to  be  prefent  to  my 
view* 

^  Tet  I  endure  my  misfortunes  with  fuiEcient  pa« 
tienctt,  and,  above  all,  felicitate  myfelf^  that  mj 
temper  is  not  foured  by  them :  this  renders  them 
lefs  iafupportable  to  me.  I  have  renewed  my  fo* 
litary  wa&» ;  but  inftead  of  indulging  in  a  revo# 
rie,  I  botanife :  it  b  a  change  of  purfuit  of  which 
I  (land  in  need.  Unfortunately  I  have  no  great  re* 
fiource  here ;  we  have  few  fine  days  j  I  have  bad 
eyes,  and  a  bad  microfcope.    I  am  to  coiled  plants 

without 
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without  books,  fbr  I  have  none  here.  Befid^  mf 
nights  are  unpleafant,  my  body  fuflfers  ftill  more 
than  my  heart :  the  total  Ibfs  of  fleep  renders  me  a 
prey  to  the  mofl:  melancholy  ideas  :  the  air  of  the 
country  joins  its  fombre  Influence  to  all  this,  and 
I  begin  to  feel  frequently  that  I  have  lived  too  long. 
The  worft  is,  that  I  fear  death  ftill  more,  not 
merely  for  itfelf,  not  merely  becaufe  I  have  not 
a  friend  to  fweeten  my  laft  hours,  but  on  account  of 
the  defolate  ftate  in  which  l  (hall  leave  here  the 
companion  of  my  misfortunes,  abandoned  to  in« 
humanity,  or,  what  is*  worfe,  the  infulting  pity 
of  thofe  whofe  cares  are'  only  a  refinement  of  cru« 
elty  to  make  one  endure  opprobrium  in  iilence. 
I  know  not,  in  fad:,  what  refources  philofophy  can 
offer  to  a  man  in  my  fituation.  Indeed,!  perceive 
two  only  which  can  be  of  ufe,-*-hope  and  refig^ 
nation. 


«c 


The  pleaTure,  Sir,  which  I  have  in  writing 
you  is  fo  wholly  independent  of  the  expedation 
of  an  anfwer,  that  I  do  not  fend  you  any  addrefs 
for  that  purpofe,  and  I  am  very  certain  you  will 
not  make  ufe  of  that  of  Mr.  Hume,  with  whom 
I  have  broken  off  all  cotinedion.  Your  £enttmests 
are  known  to  me ;  and  I  have  ,the  evidence  of 
a  hundred  letters  that  you  think  of  me  fometimes 
with  intereft.  I  have  refolved  to  break  off  here* 
after  all  commerce  by  letters,  except  in  the  cafe 
of  abCoIute  necei&ty, — to  read  in  future  nei- 
ther  journals    nor    public  papers,    but  to  pais 

the 
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the   tranquil    days  which    may  be    left  me^    in 
total  ignorance  of  what  is  faid  or  done  in  the  world/' 

Inconfcibus  of  having  committed  any  fault, 
the  unfufpefting  Hume  continued  his  kind  offices 
in  behalf  of  Rouffeau,  and  renewed  his  folicitations 
refpefting  the  penfion,  as  foon  as  the  ftate  of 
General  Conway's  healih^  permitted.  The  Ge-r 
rieral  applied  again  to  his  Majefty,  who  likewife 
renewed  his  confent.  Application  had  been  aJfo 
niade  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  then  firfl: 
Commiflioner  of  the  Treafury.  In  fine,  Hume, 
having  happily  accomplilhed  his  purpofe  according 
to  his  wifties,  informed  Rouflfeau  of  his  fuccefs ; 
but  all  his  exertions  were  blafted  by  the  following 
letter,  which  the  philofopher  thought  proper  to 
write  to  General  Conway. 

"  May  12;  i;66. 

«*  Sir,  V    ' 

**  AflFeftcd  by  a  moft  lively  fcnfe  of  the  favour 
his  Majefty  has  honoured  me  with,  and  of  your 
goodnefs,  which  procured  it  me;  1  experience 
the  moft  agreeable  fenfation  in  refle^ng  that  the 
beft  of  Kings,  and  the  perfon  moft  worthy  of  his  con- 
fideJ^ce,  are  pleafed  to  intereft  themielves  in  my 
fortune.  This,  Sir,  is  an  advantage  of  which  I 
am  juftly  tenacious,  and  which  I  will  never 
defervc  to  lofe.  But  it  is  necefiary  I  fhould 
fpeak  to  you  with  the  franknefs  you  admire. 
After  fo  many  misfortunes,  I  thought  myfelf  arm* 
«d  againft  ail  poffible  events :  there  have  happened 

to 
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to  me  fome,  however,  which  I  did  not  forelee ; 
and  which  indeed  an  ingenuous  mind  could  not 
have  forefeen.  Hence  it  is  that  they  affe£t  me 
fo  much  the  more  feverely,  and  the  trouble  in 
which  they  involve  me  deprives  me  of  the  eafe  of 
mind  neceffary  for  diredting  my  conduft.  All  I 
can  reafonably  do,  in  fo  diftreflfed  a  fituation,  is 
to  fufpend  my  refolutions  about  every  affair  of 
fuch  importance  as  that  in  agitation.  So  fiur 
from  refufing  the  beneficence  of  the  King  from 
pride,  as  is  imputed  to  me,  I  am  proud  of  ac* 
knowledgmg  it,  and  am  only  forry  I  cannot  do  fo 
more  publicly.  But  when  I  a£tually  receive  it, 
I  wifli  to  be  able  to  give  up  myfelf  entirely  to ' 
thofe  fentimcnts  which  it  would  infpire,  and  to 
have  a  heart  replete  with  gratitude  for  his  Majefty^s 
goodnefs  and  yours.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  that  this 
manner  of  thinking  will  make  any  alteration  in  your| 
towards  me.  Deign,  therefore.  Sir,  to  prefervc 
that  kindnefs  for  me,  till  a  more  happy  opportu- 
nity :  you  will  then  be  fatisfied,  that  I  defer  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it,  only  to  render  myfelf  more 
worthy  of  it.  I  beg  of  you.  Sir,  to  accept  of 
my  moft  humble  and  refpe6tful  fidutations.'' 

This  letter  appeared  both  to  General  Conway 
and  to  our  hiftorian  a  plain  refulal,  as  long  as  the 
ftipulation  of  fecrecy  was  mfifted  on.  Hume,  how^ 
ever,  being  willing  to  overlook  the  apparent  ne-. 
gleft  in  writing  him,  prevailed  on  the  General 
to  keep  the  matter  ftill  open,  and  wrote  a  friend* 
ly  letter  to  Rouflcau,  exhorting  him  to  retora  t<^ 

his 
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his  former  way  of  thinking,  and  to  accept  of  the 
penfion.  As  to  the  pretended  diftrefs  which  he 
mentions  in  his  letter  to  the  General,  all  fears  were 
removed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davenport,  who  re- 
ported his  gueft  to  be  at  the  time  extremely  happy, 
cafy,  cheerful,  and  even  fociable.  *'  I  faw  plainly 
in  this  occurrence,'*  obferves  Mr,  Hume,  *^  the 
ufual  infirmity  of  my  friend,  who  wi flies  to  intereft 
the  world  in  his  favour  by  pafling  for  fickly,  and 
perfecutedy  and  diflrefTed,  and  unfortunate,  be- 
yond all  meafure,  even  while  he  is  the  mod  hap- 
py and  contented.  His  pretences  of  an  extreme 
fenfibility  had  been  too  frequently  repeated,  to 
have  any  effeft  on  a  man  who  was  fo  well  acquaints 
cd  with  them." 

After  waiting  three  weeks  in  vain  for  an  anfwer 
to  his  letter,  but  having  to  do  with  a  very  ec- 
centric charafter,  and  ftill  accounting  for  his 
filence  by  fuppofmg  him  afliamed  to  write  to  him, 
Hume  neverthelefs  determined  not  to  abate  in  his  en- 
deavours to  do  him  an  efiential  fervice ;  and  accord- 
ingly renewed  his  applications  to  the  minifters,  the 
refult  of  which  he  communicated  to  him  in  the 
following  letter : 

«  Liae-ftrcct,   Lciccftcr-Fitlds, 
June  19,  1766. 

"  Sir, 
"  As  I  have  not  received  any  anfwer  from  you; 
I  conclude,  that  you  perfevere  in  the  refolution  of 
refufing  all  marks  of  his  Majefty's  goodnefs,  as 

O  long 
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long  as  they  muft  remain  a  fecret.  I  have,  thero- 
fore,  apph'ed  to  General  Conway  to  have  this  con- 
dition removed  ;  and  I  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  his  promife  that  he  would  fpcak  to  the  King 
for  that  purpofe.  It  will  only  be  requifite,  faid  he, 
that  we  know  previoufly  from  M,  Rouffeau,  whether 
he  would  accept  of  a  penfion  publicly  granted  him, 
that  his  Majefty  may  not  be  expofed  to  a  fecond  refu- 
fal.  He  gave  me  authority  to  write  to  you  on  the 
fubjecl: ;  and  1  beg  to  hear  your  refolution  as  foon 
as  poffible.  If  you  give  your  confent,  which  I  ear- 
neftly  entreat  you  to  do,  I  know  that  I  can  depend 
on  the  good  offices^ of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to 
fecond  General  Conway's  application;  fo  that  I 
have  no  doubt  of  fuccefs.  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
your's,  with  gi:eat  fincerity/* 

Five  days  afterwards  Rouffeau  returned  the  fol- 
lowing anfwer : 

-'«  Wooton^  June  23,  1766. 

"  Sir, 
*'  I  imagined,  that  my  (ilence,  truly  interpreted  by 
your  confcience,  had  faid  enough ;  but  lince  you  have 
fome  delign  in  not  underftanding  me,  I  fhall  fpeak. 
You  have  but  ill  difguifed  yourfelf.  I  know  you, 
and  you  are  not  ignorant  of  it.  Before  we  had 
any  connection,  quarrels  or  difputes ;  while  we 
knew  each  other  only  by  literary  reputation,  you 
affeSipnately  made  me  an  offer  of  the  good  of- 
fices of  yourfelf  and  friends.  Affefted  by  this  ge- 
Berofity,  I  threw  myfelf  into  your  arms;  you 
brought  me  to  England,  apparently  to  procure  mc 

an 
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an  afylum;  bfut,  in  hSt^  to.  bring  me  to  di(ho- 
nour.  You  applied  to  this  noble  \eork,  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  your  heart,  and  a  fuccefs  worthy  of  your 
abilities.  To  fucceed,  it  was  not  necelTary  to  take  fo 
much  pains :  you  live  in  the  world,  and  I  in  folitude. 
The  public  love  to  be  deceived,  and  you  were  formed 
to  deceive  them.  I  know  one  man,  however,  whom 
you  cannot  deceive;  I  mean  yourfelf.  You  know  with 
what  horror  my  heart  rejefted  the  firft  fufpidon  of 
your  defigns.  I  .told  you  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
while  I  embraced  you,  that  if  you  were  not  the  beft 
of  men,  you  muft  be  the  bafeft.  In  reflefting  on 
your  fecret  conduft,  you  mud  fay  to  yourfelf, 
fometimes,  you  are  not  the  beft  of  men ;  and  I 
doubt,  ^  if,  under  that  impreilion,  you  will  ever 
be  the  happieft. 

"  I  leave  your  friends  and  you  to  carry  on  your 
fchemes  as  you  pleafe  ;  and  I  give  up  to  you,  with- 
out regret, 'my  reputation  during  life,  certain  that,  one 
day,  juftice  will  be  done  to  the  repjutation  of  both. 
As  to  your  good  offices  in  matters  of  intereft, 
which  you  have  made  ufe  of  as  a  maik,  I  thank  you 
for  them,  and  fhall  difpenfe  with  profiting  by  them. 
1  ought  not  to  hold  a  correfpondence  with  you  any 
longer,  or  to  accept  of  it  even  to  my  advantage  in 
any  affair  in  which  you  are  to  be  the  mediator. 
Adieu,  Sica  I  wifh  you  the  trueft  happineis ;  but  as 
w^  ought  Aot  to  have  any  thing  to  fay  to  each  other 
for  the  future,  this  is  the  laft  letter  you  will  receive 
from  mc/* 
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To  this  letter  Mr.  Hume  immediately  fent  tlve 
following  reply : 


•*  June  26,  1766. 

•*  As  I  am  confcious  of  having  ever  aded  to- 
wards you  the  moft  friendly  part,  of  having  always 
given  you  the  moft  tender  and  the  moft  aftive  proofs 
of  fincere  affe&ion,  you  may  judge  of  my  extreme 
furprife  on  perufing  your  epiftle.  Such  violent 
accufations,  confined  altogether  to  generalities,  it 
is  as  impoftible  to  anfwer,  as  it  is  impoffible  to 
comprehend  them.  But  affairs  cannot,  muft  not 
remain  on  that  footing.  I  (hall  charitably  fuppofe, 
that  fome  infamous  calumniator  has  belied  me  to 
you.  But,  itt  that  cafe,  it  is  your  duty,  and,  I  am 
perfuaded,  it  will  be  your  inclination,  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  detecting  himj  and  of  juftifying 
myfelf ;  which  can  only  be  done  by  your  mention- 
ing the  particulars  of  which  I  am  accufed.  You 
fay,  that  I  myfelf  know  that  I  have  been  felfe  to 
you  i  but  1  fay  it  loudly,  and  will  fay  it  to  the 
whole  world,  that  1  know  the  contrary ;  that  I  know 
my  friendfhip  towards  you  has  been  unbounded  and 
uninterrupted  ;  and  that  though  I  have  given  you 
inftances  of  it,  which  have  been  univerfally  remark- 
ed both  in  France  and  England,  the  public  as  yet 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  fmalleft  part  of  it. 
I  demand,  that  you  name  to  me  the  man  who 
dares  a0ert  the  contrary;  and,  above  all,  1  de- 
mand, that  he  (hall  mention  any  one  particular  in 
which  I  have  been  wanting  to  you.    Tou  owe  this 

to 
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to  me;  you  owe  it  toyourfdf;  yoa  owe  it  to 
truth,  and  honour,  and  jnftice,  aold  to  every  thing 
deemed  facred  among  men.  As  an  innocent  man^ 
-»-for  I  will  not  fay^  as  yonr  friend  ;  I  will  not  fay, 
as  your  bene&ftor  y  but  I  repeat  it,  as  an  innocent 
man,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  proving  my  inna* 
ceiice,  and  of  refuting  any  fcandalous  falfehood 
which  may  have  been  invented  againft  me.  Mr. 
Davenport,  to  whom  I  have  lent  a  copy  of  your 
letter,  and  who  will  read  this  before  he  divers  it^ 
will,  I  am  conBdent,  fecond  my  demand,  and  teU 
you,  that  nothing  can  be  more  equitable.  Hapc> 
pily  I  have  preferved  the  letter  you  wrote  me  aftet 
your  arrival  at  Wooton ;  and  you  there  exprci^,  in 
the  flrongeft  terms,  in  terms  indeed,  too  ftrong, 
your  fatisfadion  in  my  poor  endeavours  to  ferve 
you.  The  little  epiftolary  intercourfe,  which  after- 
wards paffed  between  us,  has  been  all  employed  on 
my  fide  to  the  mod  friendly  purpofes.  Tell  me 
then,  what  has  fince  given  you  offence.  Teil  me, 
of  what  I  am  accufed.  Tell  me  the  man  who  ac- 
cufes  me.  Even  after  you  have  fulfilled  all  thefe 
conditions  to  my  faiisiadionv  and  to  that  ol  Mn 
Davenport,  you  will  (till  have  great  difficulty  to 
juftify  your  employing  fuch  outrageous  terms  towards 
a  man,  with  whom  you  have  been  fo  intimately 
conneded,  and  who  was  intitled,  on  many  ac- 
counts, to  have  been  treated  by  you  with  more  re- 
gar  d  and  decency. 

**  Mr.  Davenport  knows  the  whole  tranfa£Hoti 
about  your  penfion^  becaufe  I  thought  it  necefiary 

O  3  that 
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that  the  perfon  who  had  undertaken  your  fettle- 
ment,  ihould  be  fully  acquainted  with  your  circum- 
ibuices ;  left  he  fhould  be  tempted  to  perform  to« 
wards  you  concealed  ads  of  generofity,  which,  if 
they  accidentally  came  to  your  knowledge,  might 
give  you  fome  grounds  of  offence. 

« I  am,  Sir." 

In  confequence  of  Mr.  Davenport's  interpofition, 
RoufTeau  was  prevailed  on  to  write,  three  weeks 
afterwards,  the  following  long  epiftle  to  Hume, 
which  is  the  more  interefUng,  as  it  contains  Rouf* 
feau's  flatement  of  fads,  and  to  which  are  fubjoin- 
ed  the  notes  annexed  by  our  hiflorian,  in  his 
French  pamphlet,  already  mcAtioned,  and  inferted 
in  the  Appendix^ 

<«  Wooton,  July  lo,  1766. 
<^SlR, 

^<  I  am  indifpofed,  and  little  in  a  condition  to 
write ;  but  you  require  an  explanation,  and  it  muft 
be  Tgiven  you.  It  was  your  own  fault,  that  you 
had  it  not  long  fince  ;  but  as  you  did  not  defire  it, 
I  was  filent :  ^t  prefei^t  you  do,  and  I  have  fent  it. 
It  will  be  a.  long  one :  for  this  I  am  forry ;  but  I 
have  much  to  fay,  an4  wi(h  not  to  return  hereafter 
to  the  fubjedt* 

^*  1  live  retired  from  the  world,  and  am  ignorant 
of  what  paffes  in  it.  I  have  no  party,  no  aflbdate, 
no  intrigue.  I  am  told  nothing,  and  I  know 
only  what  1  feel  y  but  that  I  well  know,  as  care  has 

been 
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been  taken  to  make  me  feverely  feel.  The  firfl: 
care  of  thofe  who  engage  in  bad  defigns  is  to  fe- 
cure  themfelves  from  legal  proofs  of  deteftion ;  it 
would  not  be  very  advifable  to  feek  a  remedy 
againft  (hem  at  law.  The  innate  conviftion  of  the 
heart  admits  of  another  kind  of  proof,  which  in- 
fluences the  fentiments  of  an  honeft  man.  You 
well  know  the  bafis  of  mine. 

"  You  afk  me,  with  great  confidence,  to  name 
your  accufer.  That  accufer,  Sir,  is  the  only  man 
in  the  world  whofe  teftimony  1  (hould  admit  againfl: 
you:  it  is  yourfelf.  Without  referve  or  fear,  I 
fhall  give  myfelf  up  to  the  natural  franknefs  of  my 
difpofition  ;  and  being  an  enemy  to  every  kind  of 
artifice,  I  (hall  fpeak  with  the  fame  freedom,  as  if 
you  were  a  perfon  in  whom  I  placed  all  that  confi- 
dence which  I  no  longer  have  in  you.  I  will  give  you 
a  hiftory  of  the  emotions  of  my  Heart,  and  of  what 
produced  them.  "Wliile  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Hume  in  the 
third  perfon,  I  fhall  make  yourfelf  the  judge  of  what 
I  ought  to  think  of  him.  Notwithftanding  the 
length  of  my  letter,  I  fhall  purfue  no  other  order 
than  that  of  my  ideas,  beginning  with  the  premifes, 
and  ending  with  the  demonftration. 

*^  I  quitted  Switzerland,  wearied  out  by  the  bar- 
barous  treatment  which  I  had  experienced,  but 
which  aflFefted  only  my  perfonal  fafety,  while  my 
honour  was  fecure.  1  was  going,  as  my  heart  di- 
refted  me,  to  join  Lord  Marifchal,  when  I  receiv- 
ed at  Strafburg  a  mofl  afFedionate  invitation  from 

O4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Humei  to  go  over  with  him  to  England, 
where  he  promifed  me  the  mod  agreeable  recep* 
tion,  and  more  tranquillity  than  I  tmd  met  with. 
I  helitated  fome  time  between  my  old  friend  and 
my  new  one  j  in  this  I  was  wrong.  I  preferred  the 
latter,  and  in  this  was  dill  more  fo  ;  but  the  defire 
of  vifiting  in  perfon  a  celebrated  nation,  of  which  I 
had  heard  both  fo  much  good  and  fo  much  ill,  prevail- 
ed.  Affured  that  1  was  not  to  lofe  George  Keith,  I  was 
flattered  by  the  acquifitipn  of  David  Hume*  His 
great  merit,  extraordinary  abilities,  and  e(labli(hed 
probity  of  character,  made  me  defirqus  of  annexing 
his  friendlhip  to  that  with  which  I  was  honoured 
by  his  illuftrious  countryman.  Befides,  1  gloried 
not  a  little  in  fetting  an  example  to  men  of  letters, 
in  a  fincere  union  between  two  men  fo  different 
in  their  principles. 

*'  Before  I  had  received  an  invitation  from  the 
King  of  Pruffia,  and  Lord  Marifchal,  ani  while 
undetermined  about  the  place  of  my  retreat,  I 
had  requefted  and  obtained,  by  the  intereft  of  my 
friends,  a  paffport  from  the  court  of  France.  I 
made  ufe  of  this,  and  went  to  Paris  to  join  Mr. 
Hume.  He  faw,  and  perhaps  faw  too  much  of 
the  favourable  reception  I  met  with  from  a  great 
Prince,  and,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  from  the  pub- 
lic. 1  yielded,  as  it  was  my  duty,  though  with  re- 
luctance, to  that  eclat;  concluding  how  far  it  would 
excite  the  envy  of  my  enemies.  At  the  fame  time, 
1  faw,  with  pleafure,  the  regard  which  the  public 
entertained    for    Mr.   Hume   fenfibly    increafing 

throughout 
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throughout  Paris,  on  account  of  the  good  work  he 
had  undertaken  with  rcfpeft  to  me.  Doubtlefs  he 
was  affeded  too ;  but  I  know  not  if  it  was  in  the 
fame  n^anner  as  I  was* 

• 

^'  We  fet  out  with  one  of  my  friends,  who 
came  to  England  almoft  entirely  on*  my  accounts 
When  we  landed  at  Dover,  I  was  tranfported  with 
the  thoughts  of  having  fet  foot  in  this  land  of 
liberty,  under  the  condudl  of  fo  celebrated  a  per- 
fon  ;  I  threw  my  arms  round  his  neck,  and  prefTed 
him  to  my  heart,  without  fpeaking  a  fyllable; 
bathing  his  cheeks,  as  I  kiifed  them,  with  tears 
fufBciently  expreffive.  This  was  not  the  only  time, 
por  the  moft  reinarkable  inftance  I  have  given  hinx 
of  tlie  eflFufions  of  a  heart  full  of  feafibility.  I 
know  not  what -he  does  with  the  recolleOiori  of 
them,  when  that  happens;  but  I  have  a  notion 
ibey  mud  be  fometimes  troublefome  to  him* 

"  On  our  arrival  in  London,  all  i-anks  of  people 
eagerly  preffed  to  give  me  marks  of  their  kindnefs 
and  efteem.  Mr.  Hume  politely  prefented  me  to 
every  body  :  and  it  was  natural  for  me  to  afcribe  to 
him,  as  I  did,  the  bed  part  of  my  good  recep- 
tion. My  heart  was  full  of  him :  I  fpoke  in  his 
praife  to  every  one ;  I  wrote  to  the  fame^purpofe  to 
all  my  friends :  my  attachment  to  him  gathered 
new  flrcngth  every  day,  while  his  appeared  the 
moft  aflfeftionate  to  me;  of  which  he  frequently 
gave  me  inftances  that  touched  me  extremely. 
That  of  caufmg  my  portrait  to  be  ps^inted,  how- 
ever. 
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crer,  was  not  of  the  number.  This  feemcd  to  me 
to  carry  with  it  too  much  aflfeftation,  and  had  an 
air  of  oftentation  which  by  no  means  pleafed  me. 
All  this,  however,  might  have  been  eafily  ex- 
cufable,  if  Mr.  Hume  had  been  a  man  apt  to  throw 
away  his  money,  or  had  a  gallery  of  piftures, 
containing  the  portraits  of  his  friends.  After  all, 
I  freely  confefs,  that,  on  this  head,  I  may  be  in 
the  wrong  •. 

**  But  what  appears  to  me  an  a£b  of  friend  fiiip 
and  generofity  the  moft  undoubted  and  eftima- 
ble,  in  a  word,  the  moft  worthy  of  Mr.  Hume, 
was  the  care  he  took  to  folicit  for  me  of  his  own 
accord,  a  penfion  from  the  King  ;  no  which,  moft 
afluredly,  I  had  no  right  to  afpire.  As  I  was  a 
wicnefs  to  the  zeal  he  exerted  in  that  affair,  1  was 
greatly  affefted  by  it.  Nothing  could  flatter  me 
mqre  than  a  piece  of  fervice  of  that  nature ;  not 
merely  for  the  fake  of  intereft  ;  for,  too  much 
attached  perhaps  to  what  I  adually  pofTefs,  I  am 
not  capable  of  defiring  what  I  have  not ;  and  as  I 
am  able  to  fubfift  on  my  laboui;  and  the  aid  of  my 
friends^  I  covet  nothing  more.     But  the  honour  of 

♦  The  fa6k  was  this.  My  friend,  Mr.  Ramfay,  a  painter  of 
eminence,  and  a  man  of  merit,  propofed  to  draw  M.  Rouffeau's 
piflure;  and  when  he  had  begun  it,  told  me  he  intended  to 
make  me.  a  prcfent  of  it.  Thus  the  dcfign  of  having  M. 
RouiTeau's  pi^ure  drawn  did  not  come  from  me,  nor  did  it  coil 
me  any  thing.  M.  Roufleau,  therefore,  is  equally  contempt- 
ible in  paying  me  a  compliment  for  this  pretended  gallantry, 
in  hift  letter  of  the  29th  of  Marchi  and  in  converting  it  into 
ridicule  here.     Hume. 

receiving 
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receiving  teftimonies  of  the  goodnefs,  I  will  not  fay 
of  fo  great  a  monarch,  but  of  fo  good  a  father,  fo 
good  a  hufband,  fo  good  a  mafter,  fo  good  a  friend, 
and,  above  all,  fo  worthy  a  man,  fenfibly  affe£ted 
me  ;  and  when  I  confidered  farther,  that  the  mini* 
(ler  who  had  obtained  for  me  this  favour,  was  a 
living  inftance  of  that  probity  fo  ufeful  to  man- 
kind, and  fo  rarely  met  with  in  one  of  his  fltua- 
tion,  I  could  not  forbear  to  pride  myfelf,  at  having 
for  my  benefadors  three  men,  whom,  of  all  the 
world,  I  could  mod  defire  to  have  my  friends. 
Thus,  fo  far  from  refufing  the  penfion  offered  me, 
I  only  made  one  condition  neceffary  for  my  accept- 
ance  ;  and  that  was  the  confent  of  a  perlbn,  whom 
I  could  not,  without  negledling  my  duty,  fail  to 
confult. 

*^  Being  honoured  with  the  civilities  of  all  the 
world,  I  endeavoured  to  make  a  proper  return.  Ja 
the  mean  time,  my  bad  ftate  of  health,  and  my 
cuftom  of  living  in  the  country,  made  my  refidencc 
in  town  very  difagreeable.  Immediately  country- 
houfes  prefented  themfelves  in  plenty ;  I  had  my 
choice  of  all  the  counties  of  England.  Mr.  Hume 
took  the  trouble-  to  receive  thefe  propofals,  and  to 
reprefent  them  to  me ;  accompanying  me  to  two  or 
three  places  in  the  neighbouring  countiesi  I  hefitated 
a  good  while  in  my  choice,  and  he  increafed  the 
difficulty  of  determination.  At  length,  I  fixed  on 
this  place,  and  immediately  Mr.  Hume  fettled  the 
affair ;  all  difHculties  vanilhed,  and  I  departed.  I 
arrived  at  this  folitary,  convenient,  and  agreeable 

habitation ; 
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habitation  j  where  the  owner  of  the  houfe  fuper* 
in  r»d$  every  thing,  and  provides  every  thing  ;  and 
v/) :  ^  nothing  is  wanting.  I  became  tranquil  and 
inJ  '^nt ;  and  this  feemed  to  be  the  wiftied  for 

moment  when  all  my  misfortunes  were  to  have  an 
end.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  now  they  began ; 
misfortunes  more  cruel  than  any  I  had  yet  ei(« 
periencedt 

**  Hitherto  I  have  fpoken  in  the  fulnefs  of  my 
heart,  and  to  do  juftice,  with  the  greateft  pleafure, 
to  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Hume.  Would  to  hea- 
ven, that  what  remains  for  me  to  fay  were  of  the 
fame  nature  !  It  would  never  give  me  pain  to  fpeak 
what  would  redound  to  his  honour  ;  nor  is  it  pro-^ 
per  to  fet  a  value  on  benefits  till  one  is  accufed  of 
ingratitude ;  and  Mr.  Hume  now  accufes  me.  I 
will,  therefore,  venture  to  make  one  obfervation. 
In  eftimating  his  fervices  by  the  time  and  pains  they 
coft  him,  they  were  of  an  infinite  value,  and  that 
ftill  more  from  his  good  will  in  their  performance ; 
but  for  the  aQual  fervice  they  were  of  to  me,  it 
was  much  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  I 
did  not  come  over  as  a  mendicant  to  beg  my  bread 
in  England ;  I  brought  the  means  of  fubfiftence 
with  me.  I  came  merely  to  feek  an  afylum  in  a 
country  which  is  open  to  every  ftranger.  I  was, 
befides,  not  fo  totally  unknown,  that  even,  if  I 
had  arrived  alone,  I  fhould  have  wanted  either 
affi  (lance  or  fervice.  If  fome  perfons  have  fought 
my  acquaintance  for  the  fake  of  Mr.  Hume,  others 
have  fought  it  for  my  own.  .  Thus   when  Mr, 

Davenportj 
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Davenport,  for  example,  was  fo  kind  as  to  ofier 
my  prefent  retreat,  it  was  not  for  the  fake  of  Mr. 
Hume,  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  whom  he  faw 
only  in  order  to  defire  him  to  make  me  his  obliging 
propofal.  So  that  when  Mr.  Hume  endeavours  to 
alienate  from  me  this  worthy  man,  he  feeks  to  take 
from  me  what  he  did  pot  give  me  *.  All  the  good 
that  has  been  done  me,  would  have  been  done  me 
nearly  the  fame  without  him,  and  perhaps  better; 
but  the  evil  would  not  have  been  done  me:  for 
why  (hould  I  have  enemies  in  England  ?  Why  are 
thofe  enemies  the  very  friends  of  Mr.  Hume  ?  Who 
could  have  excited  their  enmity  againfl  me  ?  It 
was  certainly  not  I,  who  knew  nothing  of  them^ 
nor  ever  faw  them  in  my  life :  I  fhould  not  have 
had  a  fmgle  enemy,  if  I  had  come  to  England 
alone  f.  * 

^^  1  have  hitherto  dwelt  upon  public  and  no  to* 
rious  fads,  which,  from  their  own  nature,  and  my 

*  M.  Roufleau  forms  a  wrong  judgment  of  me,  and  ought  to 
know  me  better.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Davenport,  even  fincc 
our  rupture,  to  engage  him  to  continue  his  kindnefs  to  his  un- 
happy gucft.     Hume. 

f  Ho\r  ftrant/e  arc  the  cfFcfts  of  a  difordered  imaginatioo  ! 
M.  RoufTeau  tells  us  he  is  ignorant  of  what  pafTes  in  the  worlds 
and  yet  talks  of  the  enemies  he  has  in  England.  How  does  he 
know  this  ?  Where  did  he  fee  them  ?  He  has  received  nothing 
but  marks  of  bentficence  and  hofpitality.  Mr.  Walpolc  is  the 
only  perfon  who  has  thrown  out  a  little  piece  of  raillery  agaioft 
htm;l>ut  is  not  therefore  his  enemy.  If  M.  Rouffieau  could 
have  feen  things  exadly  as  they  are,  lie  would  have  feen  that 
he  had  no  other  friend  in  England  but  me,  and  no  other  enemy 
but  himfdf^     Hume. 

7  acknow- 
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acknowledgment,  have  made  the  greateft  eclaL 
Thofe  which  are  to  follow  are  not  only  particular, 
but  fecret,  at  leaft,  in  their  caufe,  and  all  pcffiblc 
mcafures  have  been  taken  to  keep  the  knowledge 
of  them  from  the  public ;  but  as  they  are  well 
known  to  the  perfon  interefted,  they  will  not  have 
the  lefs  influence  towards  his  own  convidion. 

**  A  very  fliort  time  after  our  arrival  in  London, 
I  obferved  there  an  abfurd  change  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  r^arding  me,  which  foon  became  very 
apparent.  Before  I  arrived  in  England,  there  was 
not  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  I  had  a  greater 
reputation,  1  might  indeed  venture  to  fay,  greater 
eftimation.  The  public  papers  were  full  of  enco- 
miums on  me,  and  a  general  outcry  prevailed  againd 
my  perfecutors.  This  was  the  cafe  at  my  arrival, 
which  was  announced  in  the  newfpapers  with  tri* 
umph :  England  prided  itfelf  in  affording  me  re- 
fuge, and  jullly  gloried  on  that  occafion  in  its  laws 
and  government.  On  a  fudden,  and  without  the 
leaft  aflignable  caufe,  this  tone  was  chailged;  and 
that  fo  fpeedily  and  totally,  that  of  all  th^  caprices 
of  the  public,  there  never  was  known  apy  thing 
more  fuiprifmg.  The  fignal  was  given  jn  ^  certain 
piagazine,  equally  full  of  follies  and  felfehobds,  in 
which  the  author,  being  well  inforined,  or  pre- 
tending to  be  fo,  gives  me  out  for  the  fon  of  a 
mufician.  From  this  time,  I  was  conftantly  fpoken 
of  in  the  public  prints  in  a  very  equivocal  or  flight- 
ing manner.  Every  thing  that  had  been  publifhed 
concerning  my  misfortunes  was  mifreprefented,  al- 
tered. 
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tered,  or  placed  in  a  wrong  light,  and  always  as 
much  as  poflible  to  my  difadvantage.  So  far  was 
any  body  from  fpeaking  of  the  reception  which  I 
,met  with  at  Paris,  aad  which  had  made  but  too 
much  noife,  it  was  not  even  fuppofed,  that  1  durfl: 
have  appeared  in  that  city ;  and  one  of  Mr.  Hume's 
friends  was  very  much  f urprifed  when  I  told  him  I 
came  through  it. 

''  Accuftomed  as  I  had  too  much  been  to  the  ia- 
condancy  of  the  public,  to  be  aSefted  by  this  in- 
ftance  of  it,  I  could  not  help  being  aftonifhed, 
however,  at  a  change  fo  very  fudden  and  general, 
that  not  one  of  thofe  who  had  fo  much  praifed  me 
h\  my  abfence,  appeared,  now  I  was  prefent,  to 
think  even  of  my  exlftence.  I  thought  it  Ibme- 
thing  very  odd,  that,  exa£lly  after  the  return  of 
Mr.  Hume,  who  has  fo  much  credit  in  London, 
fo,  much  influence  over  the  bookfellers  and  men  of 
letters,  and  fuch  great  connexions  with  them,  his 
prefence  (hould  produce  an  effeft  fo  contrary  to 
what  might  ,have  been  expefted  ;  that  among  fo 
fnany  writers  of  ever)'  kind,  not  one  of  his  friends 
ihouid  (hew  himfelf  to  be  mine  ;  while  it  was  eafy 
to  be  feen^  that  thofe  who  fpoke  of  him  were  not 
his  enemies,  fince,  in  noticing  his  public  charafter, 
they  reported  that  I  had  come  through  France  tin- 
der his  proteftion,  and  by  favour  of  a  paiTport 
which  he  had  obtained  of  the  court ;  nay,  they  al« 
mod  went  fo  far  as  to  infmuate,  that  I  came  over 
in  his  retiniie,  and  at  his  expence. 

••All 
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^^  AH  this  was  of  little  fignificadon,  and  was  otity 
fingular ;  but  what  was  much  more  fo,  was,  that 
his  friends  changed  their  tone  with  me  as  much  as 
the  public.  I  ihall  always  take  a  pleafure  in  fay* 
Ing,  that  they  were  ftill  equally  foUcitous  to  fenre 
me,  and  that  they  exerted  themfelves  greatly  in  my 
favour  J  but  fo  far  were  they  from  (hewing  me  the 
fame  refped,  particularly  the  gentleman  at  whofe 
houfe  we  alighted  on  our  arrival,  that  he  accompa- 
nied all  his  adions  with  difcourfe  fo  rude,  and 
Ibmetimes  fo  infulting,  that  one  would  have  thought 
he  had  taken  an  occafion  to  oblige  me,  merely  to 
have  a  right  to  exprefs  his  contempt  ^.  His  bro- 
ther, who  was  at  firfl:  very  polite  and  obliging,  al- 
tered his  behaviour  with  fo  little  referve,  that  he 
would  hardly  deign  to  fpeak  a  fingle  word  to  me, 
even  in  their  own  houfe,  in  return  to  a  civil  faluta- 
tion,  or  to  pay  any  of  thofe  civilities  which  are 
ufu^ly  paid  in  like  circumftances  to  ftningers. 
Nothing  new  had  happened,,  however,  except  the 
arrival  of  J.  J.  Roulfeau  and  David  Hume;  and 
certainly  the  caufe  of  thefe  alterations  did  not  come 
from  me,  unlefs  indeed  too  great  a  portion  of  (im- 
plicity,  difcretion,  and  modefty  be  the  caufe  of 
offence  in  England. 

♦  This  relates  to  my  friend  Mr.  John  Stewart,  who  enter- 
tained M.  RoufTeau  at  his  houfe,  and. did  him  all  the  good  offices 
in  his  power.  M.  RoufTeau,  in  complaining  of  this  gentleman's 
behafviour,  forgets  that  he  wrote  Mr.  Stewart  from  Wooton,  a 
letter  full  of  acknowledgments,  and  juft  expreffions  of  grati- 
tude. What  M.  Roufleau  adds,  regarding  the  brother  of  Mr* 
Stewart,  is  neither  civil  nor  true.     Humi. 
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•'  As  to  Mn  Hume,  he  wa$  fo  for  from  affuming 
fuch  a  difguding  tone,  that  he  gave  into  the  other 
extreme.  I  have  always  looked  upon  flattererf 
with  an  eye  of  fufpicion ;  and  he  was  fo  full  of  all 
kinds  of  flattery  •,  that  he  even  obliged  me,  when 
I  could  bear  it  no  longer  t j  to  tell  him  my  fenti* 
ments  on  that  head.  His  condud:  was  fuch  as  to 
render  few  words  ncceflary ;  yet  I  could  have 
wlfhed  he  had  fometimes  fubflituted,  in  the  place 
of  fuch  grofs  encomiums,  the  ftyle  of  a  friend ;  but 
I  never  found  in  his  language  any  thing  which 
favoured  of  true  friendfliip,  not  eveii  in  his  manner 
of  fpeaking  of  me  to  others  in  my  prefence.  One 
would  have  thought  that,  in  endeavouring  to  pra» 
cure  me  patrons,'  he  drove  to  deprive  me  of  their 
good-will ;  that  he  fought  rather  to  have  me  ailifted 
than  beloved ;  and  I  have  been  fometimes  furprifed 
at  the  cude  turn  he  has  giv^i  to  my  behaviour  be^ 
fore  people,  who  might  not  unreafpi^ably  have  takei^ 
offence  at  it.  An  example  will  explain  tbjs,  Mn 
Penneck  of  the  mufeuni,  a  friesd  of  Lord  Mari& 
chal,  and  paftor  of  a  parilh  where  they  wifiied  me 

^  \  (hall  mention  only  one,  wbich  made  me  fmile  :  it  was  hit 
care  to  haw  every  tine,  I  came  to  fee  him,  a  volume  of  Eloifa 
upon  hit  table  ;  as  if  J  did  not  know  enough  of  Mr.  Humeri 
tafte,  to  be  well  aflured  that  of  all  books  in  the  world', 
Elo'ifa  rouft  be  one  of  the  moft  tire(bme  to  him.     Roussbau. 

f  The  reader  may  judge  from  the  two  fir  ft  letters  of  M. 
Rouiieau,  which  1  have  publifhed  with  that  view,  on  which  fide 
the  flatteries  commenced.  As  for  the  reft,  \  loved  and  efteemed 
M-  Rouffeau,  and  tookaplcafurein  giving  him  to  underftand  fo. 
I  might  perhaps  be  too  lavifh  in  my  praifes ;  bi^t  (  can  afTure 
the  reader,  that  he  nevtr  corojplained  of  it.    Hums. 

.     P  to 
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to  refide,  came  to  fee  us.  Mr.  Hume  made  my  iex- 
cufes,  while  I  myfcif  was  prefent,  for  not  having 
paid  him  a  vifit.  Dodor  Maty,  faid  he,  invited 
us  to  the  Mufeum  on  Thurfday,  where  M.  Rouf- 
feau  fhould  have  feen  you  ;  but  he  chofe  rather  to 
go  with  Mrs.  Garrick  to  the  play  :  we  could  not  do 
both  the  fame  day  *.  You  will  confefs.  Sir,  thJis 
was  a  ftrange  method  of  recommending  me  to  Mn 
Pcnneck. 

"  I  know  not  what  Mr.  Hume  might  fay  of  me 
in  private  to  his  acquaintances,  but  nothing  was 
more  extraordinary  than  their  behaviour  to  me, 
even  by  his  own  confefljon,  and  even  often  through 
his  own  means.  Although  my  purfe  was  not  empty, 
and  I  needed  not  that  of  any  other  perfon,  as  he 
very  well  knew  ;  yet  any  one  would  have  thought, 
that  I  was  come  over  to  fubfift  at  the  expence  of  the 
public,  and  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  done  than 
to  give  me  alms  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fave  me  a 
little  embarrafiinent  fi  I  mull  own,  that  this  con- 
ftant  and  infolent  piece  of  afiedation  was  one  of 

♦  I  doti't  recollcft  a  fingle  circumftance  of  this  hiflory  ;  but 
what  maket  me  give  very  little  credit  to  it  is,  that  I  remember 
very  well  we  had  fettled  two  different  days  for  the  purpofc  of 
vifiting  the  Mufeum,  and  going  to  the  play.     Hume. 

f  I  conceive  M.  RouiTeau  hints  here  at  two  or  three  dinners 
which  were  fent  him  from  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Stewart,  when  he 
chofe  to  dine  at  his  own  lodgings  :  this  was  not  done,  however, 
to  fave  him  the  expence  of  a  meal,  but  becaufe  there  was  no 
convenient  tavern  or  chop>houft  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  beg 
the  ready's  pardon  for  defcending  to  fuch  trivial  particulars. 

HUMI. 

thofc 
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thofe  things  which  made  me  averfe  to  refide  In 
London.  This  certainly  is  not  the  footing  on 
which  a  man  fliould  be  introduced  in  England,  if 
there  be  a  defign  of  procuring  him  ever  fo  little 
refpeft  ;  but  this  difplay  of  charity  may  admit  of  a 
more  favourable*  interpretation,  and  I  confent  it 
ihould.     To  proceed. 

"  At  Paris  was  publiflied  a  fiSitious  letter  from 
the  King  of  Pruflia,  addreffed  to  me,  and  replete 
with  the  moft  cruel  malignity.  I  learned  with  fur- 
prife,  that  the  publiflier  of  it  was  one  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hume.  1  alked  him,  if  it 
w^as  true ;  but  in  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  he  afked 
me  from  whom  I  had  the  information.  A  mo- 
ment before  he  had  given  me  a  card  for  this  fame 
Mr.  Walpole,  for  the  purpofe  of  prevailing  on  him 
to  bring  over  fome  papers  of  mine  from  Paris, 
which  I  wanted  to  have  by  a  fafe  hand. 

*•  I  was  informed  that  the  fon  of  that  quack 
Tronchin,  my  moft  mortal  enemy,  was  not  only 
the  friend  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  under  his  prore&ion, 
but  that  they  both  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe ;  and 
when  Mr.  Hume  found  that  I  knew  this,  he  im- 
parted it  in  confidence  to  me;  affuring  me  that 
the  fon  by  no  means  refembled  the  father.  I 
lodged  a  few  nights  myfelf,  together  with  my  go- 
vernante,  in  the  fame  houfe ;  and  from  the  air  and 
coldnefs  with  which  we  were  received  by  the  land- 
ladies, who  are  his  friends,  I  judged  in  what  man- 
ner  either  Mr.  Hume,  or  that  man,  who,  as  he 

Pa  faid. 
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laid,  was  by  i>o  means  like  his'  jfather,  mufl  have 
^ken  to  them  both  ol  her  and  me  *. 

« 

"  All  thefe  faQs  put  together,  added  to  a  oer^ 
tain  appearance  of  things  on  the  whole,  infenfibly 
gave  me  an  uneafiriefs,'  which  I  rejected  with  hor- 
ror. In  the  mean  time,  the  letters  I  wrote  did  not 
come  to  hand ;  thofe  I  received  had  often  been 
opened  ;  and  all  went  through  the  hands  bf  Mr. 
Hume  f.     If  at  any  time  a  letter  efcaped  him,  he 

could 

♦  Thus  am  I  accufcd  of  treachcrvi  bccaufc  I  am  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Walpole,  who  has  thrown  out  a  little  raillery  on  M.  Rouf- 
frau  ;  and  becauft  the  Too  of  a  man  wfiom  M.  RoufTeau  does  not 
like,  lodges  by  accident  in  the  fame  houfe  with  me;  bccaufc 
sny  landladiea,  who  do  not  underfland  a  fyllable  of  French,  re- 
ceived M.  Rooffeau  coldly.  As  to  the  reft,  all  that  I  (aid  to 
M.  Rouffeau  about  the  young  Fronchin  was,  that  he  had  not 
th(^  fame  prejudices  againd  him  as  his  father  had.      Hu  m  e. 

•f  The  following  note  was  infcited  in  fome  editions  of  the 
pampVlct  already  mentioned: 

The  ftory  of  M.  RoufFeau's  letters  is  as  follows :  He  had 
often  been  complaining  to  me,  and  with  reafon,  that  he  W98 
ruined  by  poftage  at  Neufchatel,  which  commonly  cod  him  2^ 
or  26  louis  d'ors  a-year  ^  and  all  for  letters  which  were  of  no 
fignificancc,  being  wrote,  fome  of  them  by  people,  who  took 
that  opportunity  of  abuGng  hiro^  and  moil  of  them  by  perfons 
unknown  to  him.  He  was,  therefore,  refolved,  he  faid,  tp 
receive  in  England,  no  letters  which  came  by  the  poft ;  and  the 
fame  refolution  he  reiterates  in  his  letter  to  me,  dated  the  2 2d 
of  March,  When  he  went  to  Chifvvick,  near  London,  the 
poftman  brought  his  letters  to  me.  I  carried  him  out  a  cargo 
of  them  :  he  exclaimed,  deiired,  me  to  return  the  letters,  and 
recover  the  price  of  poftage  :  I  told  him,  that,  in  that  cafe, 
the  clerks  of  the  poft-ofiEice  were  entire  mafters  of  his  letters. 
He  faid^  he  was  indifferent ;  they  might  d#  with  them  what 

they 
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could  not  conceal  his  eagerncfs  to  fee  it.  Ond^ 
evening  in  particular  I  remember  a  circumftancfe 
of  this  kind,  which  greatly  (Iruck  me  *•    Afteif 

■  • 

Mj  pfeafcd.  I  added,  that  he  would  hy  that  means  be  cut 
off  froTTi  all  correfpofidence  with  his  friends  :  he  replied,  that  he 
would  give  a  particular  dire£lion  to  fuch  ad  lie  dcfired  to  cor<^ 
sefpoDti  with.  But  till  his  in(lru6iions  for  that  purpofe  coulS 
arrivci  what  could  I  do  more  friendly,  than  to  fave,  at  ixiy  own 
cxpence^  his  letters  from  the  curiofity  and  indifcretion  of  the 
clerks  of  the  pod-office  ?  I  am  indeed  afhamed  to  Bnd  myfclf 
obliged  to  difcovcr  fuch  petty  circumftances.     Hume. 

*  It  is  neceflary  to  explain  this  circumftance.  I  was  writ- 
ing on  Mr.  Hume's  table,  during  his  abCence,  an  anfwer  to  a 
letter  I  had  jull  received.  He  came  in,  very  curious  to  know 
what  I  was  writing,  and  hardly  able  to  contain  himfdf  froaa 
dcfiring  to  read  it.  I  clofed  my  letter,  however,  without 
(hewing  it  him  ;  and  as  I  was  putting  it  into  my  pocket,  he 
aflccd  mt  for  it  eagerly,  faying,  he  would  fend  it  away  on  the 
morrow,  being  poil-day.  The  letter  lay  on  the  table.  Lord 
Kewnbam  came  in.  Mr.  Hume  went  out  of  the  room  for  a 
moment ;  on  which  I  took  the  letter  up  again,  faying  I  fhould 
find  time  to  fend  it  the  next  day.  Lord  Newnbam  offered  to 
get  it  inclofed  ia  the  French  ambaflador's  packet ;  which  I 
accepted.  Mr,  Hume  ne-entcred  the  moment  his  Lovdlhip  had 
inclofed  it,  and  was  pulling  out  his  feal.  Mr.  Hume  officioufly 
offered  his  own  feal,  and  thai  with  fo  much  carueftncfs,  that  it 
could  not  well  be  r^fuLd.  Tlie  bell  was  rung,  and  Lord 
Newitham  gave  the  fetter  to  Mr.  Hume's  (ervant,  who  was  t6 
give  it  to  hia  Lordftiip's  lacq-ey  waiting  below  with  the  cha- 
riot, in  order  to  have  it  fent  to  the  arabafTador.  Scarcely  had 
Mr.  Hume's  fervant  got  out  of  the  room  but  I  fa'd  to  myfclf, 
1  will  lay  awapjerthc  mailer  follows.  He  did  not  fail  to  do  as 
I  eifpe^cd.  Not  knowitig  how  to  leave  Lord  Newnham  alone, 
1  (laid  fomc  time  before  I  followed  Mr.  H'imc.  I  faid  nothing  ; 
but  lie  cafily  perceived  that  I  was  uneafy.  TKus,  although  I 
have  received  no  anfwer  to  lUy  fcetter,  I  doubt  not  uf  its  goinj^ 
to  hand ;  but  I  conki^  I  caoagft  lielp  (ii^editig  it  was  read 
firft.     RoussEAV.  • 

'  P  3  fupper. 
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fuppcr,  a&  we  were  fitting  filent  by  the  'fire- 
fide,  I  caught  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  mine,  as 
indeed  happened  very  often ;  and  that  in  a  man- 
Tier  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  idea.  At 
that  time  he  gave  me  a  ftedfaft,  piercing  look, 
mingled  with  a  fnecr,  which  greatly  difturbed  me« 
To  get  rid  of  my  embarraflment,  I  endeavoured  to 
look  full  at  him  in  my  turn ;  but,  in  fixing  my 
eyes  upon  his,  I  felt  the  mod  inexpreffible  terror, 
and  was  foon  obliged  to  turn  them  away.  The 
fpeech  and  phyfiognomy  of  the  good  David  is  that 
of  an  honeft  man ;  but  where,  great  God!  did  this 
honeft  man  borrow  thofe  eyes  which  he  fixes  on  his 
friend's  ? 

**  The  impreffion  of  this  look  remained  with 
me,  and  gave  me  much  uneafinefs.  My  trouble 
increafed  even  to  a  degree  of  fainting ;  and  if  I  had 
not  been  relieved  by  a  flood  of  tears,  I  muft  hare 
been  fuffocated.  Prefently  after  this  I  was  feized 
with  the  moft  violent  remorfe :  I  even  defpifed  my- 
felf;  till,  at  length,  in  a  tranfport,  which  I  dill 
remember  with  delight,  I  fprang  on  his  neck,  and 
embraced  him  eagerly  ;  while  almoft  choked  with 
fobbing,  and  bathed  in  tears,  I  cried  out,  in 
broken  accents,  N(f;  noy  David  Hume  cannot  be 
treacherous  ;  if  he  be  not  the  be  ft  of  men  ^  he  mujl  be 
the  baftji  *.     David   Hume  politely  returned  my 

♦  The  whole  dialogue  in  this  fcfnc  i«  artificiaJiy  contrived  to 
prepare,  and  found  on  it,  a  part  of  the  tiflue  of  fables  in  this 
letter.  What  I  have  to  fay  oa  this  point  will  appear  in  my  an- 
fwer  to  M.  Rouffeau,    Hu  me* 

embraces, 
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embraces,,  ^  gently  tapping  me  on  the  bslck,  rcf 
peated  fey^ral  times,  in  a  placid  toifie,  Why^  wbat^ 
my  dear  Sir !  Nay,  my  dear  Sir  !  Oh  !  my  dear 
Sir/  'Hq  faid  nothing  more.  I  felt  my  heart  yearn 
within  me.  We  went  to  bed ;  and  1  fet  out  the 
next  day  for  the  country. 

"  Arrived  at  this  agreeable  afylum,  to  which  I 
have  travelled  fo  far  in  fearch  of  repofe,  I  ought  to 
find  it  in  a  retired,  convenient,  and  pleafant  habi« 
tation  ;  the  mafter  of  which,  a  man  of  underftand- 
ing  and  worth,  fpares  in  nothing  to  render  my 
refidence  agreeable.  But  what  repofe  can  be 
taded  in  life,  whto  the  heart  is  agitated  i  Aillided 
with  the  moft  cruel  uncertainty,  and  ignorant  what 
to  think  of  a  man  whom  I  ought  to  love,  I  fought 
to  get  rid  of  that  fatal  doubt,  by  placing  confidence 
in  my  benefaftor.  For  from  what  inconceivable 
caprice  (hould  he  difpFay  fo  much  apparent  zeal 
for  my  happinefs,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  entertaiit 
fecret  defigns  againft  my  honour  ?  Among  the  ob- 
fervations  which  difturbed  me,  each  fa£t  was  in  it- 
felf  of  no  great  moment :  it  was  their  concurrence 
that  was  furprifing ;  yet  I  thought,  perhaps,  that 
Mr.  Hum*,  informed  of  other  h&s  of  whkh  I 
was  ignorant,  could  have  given  me  a  fatisfaftory 
iblution  of  them,  if  we^had  come  to  an  explana- 
tion. The  only  inexplicable  thing  was,  that  he 
refufed  to  come  to  fuch  an  explanation  ;  which 
both  his  honour  and  his  friendfhip  for  me  rendered 
equally  neceiTary.  I  perceived  there  was  fome* 
thing  in  the  affair  which  I  did  not  comprehend,  and 

P  4  which 


^hi€h  I  iameftly  wifhcd  to  know.  Before  I  came 
tb  an  abfdute  determination,  therefore,  with  re- 
gard to  him,  I  was  defirous  of  making  a  laft  effort, 
Utid  to  write  him  with  a  view  to  try  to  recover  him. 
If  hd  had  permitted  hlmfelf  to  be  feduced  by  my 
enemies,  or  to  prevail  on  him  to  explain  himfelf 
one  way  or  other,  Accordingly  I  wrote  him  a 
letter,  which  he  ought  to  have  found  very  natural  •, 
if  he  were  guilty ;  but  very  extraordinary,  if  lit 
were  InnocWt.  For  what  could  be  more* extraor- 
dinary than  a  letter  full  of  gratitude  for  his  f(irvice8, 
airf,  at  the  fame  time,  of  diftruft  of  his  fentiments  ; 
add  in  which,  placing,  as  it  were,  his  aftions  on 
Ane  fide,  and  his  fentiments  on  the  other,  inftead 
6f  fpeaking  of  the  proofs  of  friendfhip  he  had  given 
Ifte,  I  befought  him  to  love  me,  for  the  good  he 
had  done  me  t-  I  did  not  take  the  precaution  to 
preferve  a  copy  of  this  letter  j  but  as  he  has  done 
lb,  let  him  produce  it :  and  whoever  reads  it, 
and  fees  in  it  a  man  labouring  under  a  fecret 
trOubk,  which  he  is  defitous  of  expreifing,  but  is 
afraid  to  do  (6^  wili,  I  am  perfuaded,  be  curious  to 
know  what  ecclairciffement  it  produced,  efpeciaHy 
after  the  preceding  fcene.  None  :  abfolutely  none, 
Mr.  Hume  contented  himfelf,  in  h^  anfwer,  with 

^  It  sippears  frc^m  w!»t  he  vvfott  to  me  afterwards,  that  he 
was  very  well  fatisbed  i^ith  this  letteTy  add  that  he  took  it  very 
well.     Rousseau. 

f  My  dnfwer  to  this  is  contained  in  M.  Rouffeau*8  letter  o£ 
t^c  aid  of  March,  wherein  he  cxpreffes  hirtifelf  with  the  uU 
moft  cordiality*  ^thout  any  refcrve,  and  without  the  Icail  ap« 
ptArance  o^  fufpicioB.    Hv  m x* 

8  telling 
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telling  me  the  obliging  offices  Mr.  Davenport*  pro- 
pofed  to  do  for  me.  As  for  the  reft,  he  faid  not  z 
word  on  the  principal  fubjeft  of  my  letter,  nor  on 
the  fituation  of  my  heart,  of  the  dift'refs  of  which 
he  could  not  be  ignorant.  I  was  more  ftruck  with 
this  filenccj  than  I  had  been  with  his  phlegm  during 
our  laft  converfation.  I  was  wrong :  this  filencc 
was  very  natural  after  the  other,  and  was  no  mort 
than  I  ought  to  have  expefted.  For  when  oiie  has 
Ventured  to  declare  to  a  man's  face,  /  am  tempted 
to  believe  you  a  traitor^  and  he  has  not  the  curiafity 
to  afk  you  for  whaty  it  may  be  depended  on  he 
will  never  have  any  fuch  curiofity  as  long  as  he 
lives  :  and  it  is  eafy  to  judge  of  this  man  from  thefe 
flight  indications* 

After  the  receipt  of  his  ktter,  which  was  lontr 
delayed,  I  determined  at  length  to  write  to  him  no 
more.  Soon  after,  every  thing  ferved  to  confirm 
me  in  the  refolution  to  break  off  all  farther  cone- 
fpotidence  with  him.  Curious  to  the  laft  ^gctt 
concerning:  the  minuteft  circumftance  of  mv  affairs. 
he  was  not  content  to  learn  them  of  me  in  our 
converiiations ;  but,  .as  I  learned,  never  let  ilip  an 
opportunity  of  being  alone  with  my  governanre  •y 
to  mterrogate  her  even  importunately  concerning' 
my  occupations,  my  refources,  my  friends,  my 
acquaintances,  ti>eir  names,    fuuations,    places  of 

•  I  bad  only  on«  fucti  tete^a't^U  wkk  hi«  govffrvaute,   which, 
was  on  her  arrival   in  London.      1   miift   own  it  never  entered 
into  ray  head  to  talk  to  her  upon  any  other  fubjcct  than  the 
ictfdcerns  6f  M.  RoufTeau.     Hume. 

abode ; 
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at>ode;  nay,  with  the  moft  jefuitical  addrefs,  he 
would  afk  the  fame  quedions  of  us  feparately.  One 
ooght  undoubtedly  to  intcrcft  one's  felf  in  the 
tffairs  of  a  friend ;  but  one  ought  to  be  fsrtis^ 
ficd  with  what  he  thinks  proper  to  tell  of  them, 
efpccially  when  people  are  fo  frank  and  confiding 
as  I  am.  Indeed  all  this  petty  inquifrnvenefs  is  very 
£ttle  becoming  a  philofopher. 

**  About  the  fame  time  I  received  two  other 
letters  which  had  been  opened.  The  one  from 
Mr.  Bofwell,  the  feal  of  which  was  in  fo  bad  a 
condition,  that  Mr.  Davenport,  when  he  received 
it,  made  the  fame  remark  to  Mr.  Hume's  fervant. 
The  other  was  from  M.  d'lvernois,  in  Mr.  Hume's 
packet :  it  had  been  fealed  up  again  by  means  of  a 
bot  iron,  which,  being  aukwardly  applied,  had  burnt 
the  paper  round  the  impreffion.  On  this  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Davenport,  and  defired  him  to  take  charge  of 
all  letters  which  might  be  fent  to  me,  and  to 
tnift  none  of  them  in  any  body's  hands,  under  any 
pretext  whatever.  I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Da- 
Tenport,  who  certainly  was  far  from  thinking  that 
precaution  regarded  Mr.  Hume,  (hewed  him  my 
letter ;  but  I  know  that  Mr.  Hume  had  every  reafon 
to  think  he  had  loft  my  confidence,  and  that  he  pro- 
ceeded neverthelefs  in  his  ufual  manner,  without 
troubling  himfelf  about  the  recovery  of  it. 

**  But  what  was  to  become  of  me,  when  I  faw, 
in  the  public  papers,  the  pretended  letter  of  the 
King  of  Pruiiia,  which  I  had  never  before  feen ; 

that 
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that  fiakious  letter,  printed  in  French  and  Eng* 
lifh,  given  for  genuine,  even  with  the  iignalure 
of  the  Kin^,  and  in  which  I  recognized  the  pen  of 
'M.  d'Aleoibert  as  certainly  as  if  I  had  feen  iiini 
write  it. 

"In  a  moment,  a  ray  of  light  difcovered  to  mc 
the  fecret  caufe  of  that  touching  and  fudden  change 
in  the  Englifh  public  refpeding  me ;  and,  1  faw^ 
that  the  plot,  which  was  put  in  execution  at  Loo- 
don,  had  been  laid  in  Paris« 

*'  M.  d*Alembert,  another  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Hume,  had  been  long  my  fecret  enemy,  and 
lay  in  watch  for  opportunities  to  injure  me  without 
expofing  himfelf.  He  was  the  only  perfon  among 
the  men  of  letters,  of  my  old  acquaintance,  who 
did  not  com6  to  fee  me^,  or  fend  their  civilitieB 
during  my  laft  journey  through  Paris  ;  I  knew  his 
jfeqret  difpofition,  jjut  I  gave  myfelf  very  little 
trouble  about  it,  contenting  myfelf  with  occafioa- 
ally  apprifing  my  friends  of  it.  I  remember,  that 
being  aiked  about  him  one  day  by  Mr.  Hume, 
who  afterwards  alked  my  governante  the  feme 
queftion  j  I  told  him  that  M.  d*  Alembert  was  a 
cuiming,  artful  man.  He  contradided  me  with  a 
warmth  that  furprifed  me ;  who  did  not  then  know 

*  M.  Roufleau  declares  himfelf  to  have  been  fatigued  wttk 
the  vifits  he  received  :  ought  he,  therefore,  to  complain  thA 
M.  d' Alembcrt,  whom  he  did  not  like,  did  not  importune  him 
withh^s?     HuMi. 

that 
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that  they  ftood  fo  well  with  each  other,  and  that 
k  was  bk  own  caufe  he  defended. 

^  The  perufal   of  the  letter  above  mentioned 
alarmed  me  a  good  deal,  when,  perceiving  that  I 
had  been  brought  over  to  England  in  confequence 
of  a  projeft  which  began  to  be  put  in  execution, 
but  of  the  end  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  I  felt  the  . 
danger  without  knowing  where  it  was,  or  on  whom 
to  peFy.     I  then  recoUefted  four  terrifying  words 
which  Mr.  Hume  had  made  ufe  of,  and  of  which 
I  ihall  fpeak  hereafter.     What  could  be  thought 
of  a  paper  in  which  my  misfortunes  were  imputed 
to  me  as  a  crime,  which  tended,  in  the  midft  of 
my  diftrefs,  to  deprive  me  of  the  compaflion  of  the 
world,  and,  to  render  its  effect  ftill  more  cruel, 
pretended  to  have  been  written  by  a  prince  who  had 
afforded  me  prcteftion  ?  What  could  I  divine  would 
be   the   confequence  of  fuch   a   beginning?   The 
people  in  England  read  the  public  papers,  and  are. 
m   nowife   prepoffcfled   in   favour    of    foreigners* 
Even  a  cpat,  cut  in  a  different  fafhion  from  their 
own,  is  fufficient  to  excite  their  ill-humour.     What 
then  had  not  a  poor  ft  ranger  to  expeS  in  his  rural 
walks,   the   only  pleafures  of  his    life,    when  the 
good  people  were  perfuaded  he  was  fond  of  being 
pelted  with  ftiones  ?  Doubtlefs  they  would  be  ready 
enough  to  contribute  to  his  favourite  amufement. 
But  my  concern,  my  profound  and  cruel  concern, 
the  bittereft  indeed  I  ever  felt,  did  not  arife  from 
the  danger  to  which  I  was  expofed.     I  had  braved 

too 
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too  many  othei-s  to  be  much  moved  by  that 
The  treachery  of  a  fialfe  friend  *  to  which  I  had 
fallen  a  prey,  was  the  circumftance  that  filled  my 
too  fufceptible  heart  with  deadly  forrow.  In  the  im- 
petuofity  of  its  firft  emotions,  of  which  I  never  yet 
was  mafter,  and  of  which  my  enemies  have  artful* 
ly  taken  the  advantage,  I  wrote  feveral  letters  full 
of  didrefs,  in  which  I  did  not  difguife  either  my 
uneafmefs  or  indignation. 

^*  I  have.  Sir,  fo  many  things  to  menticMi,  that 
I  forget  half  of  them  by  the  way.  For  inftance,  a 
narrative  in  form  of  a  letter,  on  my  mode  of  living 
at  Montmorency,  was  given  by  the  bookfellers  to 
Mr.  Hume,  who  Ihewed  it  me.  I  agreed  to  its 
being  printed,  and  Mr.  Hume  undertook  the  care 
of  editing  it ;  but  it  nev^r  appeared.  I  had  brought 
over  with  nie  a  copy  of  the  letters  of  M.  du  Pey- 
rou,  containing  a  relation  of  the  treatment  I  had 
met  with  at  Neufchatel.  I  gave  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  fame  bookfellers  at  their  own  requeft, 
to  have  them  tranflated  and  reprinted.  Mr.  Hume 
charged  himfelf  with  the  care  of  them  j  but  they 
never  appeared  t-     The  fuppofititious  letter  of  the 

King 

♦ 

♦  This  falfe  frknd  is,  undoubtedly,  myfclf.  But  what  if 
the  treachery  ?  What  barm  have  I  done,  or  could  I  do  to  M. 
Rouflcau  ?  On  the  fuppofition  of  my  entering  into  a  projtA  tp 
ruin  him,  how  could  I  think  to  bring  it  about  by  the  fcrvices  I 
did  him  ?  If  M.  Roufleau  fliould  gain  credit,  I  mud  be  thought 
ftill  more  weak  than  wicked.     Hume. 

\  The  bookfellers  have  lately  informed  me  that  the  edihon  ia 
6ni(hcd|  and  ready  to  be  publiHied.     This  may  be  ;  but  it  it 

too 
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King  of  Pruflia,  and  its  tranflation,  had  no  fooner 
made  their  appearance^  than  I  immediately  com- 
prehended why  the  other  pieces  had  been  fuppreff- 
cd  •,  and  I  wrote  as  much  to  the  bookfellers.  I 
wrote  feveral  other  letters  alfo,  which  probably 
were  handed  aboat  London  :  till  at  length  I  em- 
ployed  the  credit  of  a  man  of  quality  and  merit,  to 
infert  a  declaration  of  the  inlpofture  in  the  public 
papers.  In  this  declaration,  1  concealed  no  part 
of  my  extreme  concern  ;  nor  did  1  in  the  le^ift  dif- 
guife  the  caufe. 

»  **  Hitherto  Mr.  Hume  feems  to  have  walked  in 
darknefs.  You  will  foon  fee  him  appear  in  open 
day,  and  aft  without  difguife.  We  have  only  to 
zSt  ingenuoufly  towards  cunning  people :  fooner  or 
hter  they  will  infallibly  betray  themfelves. 

"  When  this  pretended  letter  from  the  King  of 
Pruffia  was  firft  publifhed  in  London,  Mr.  Hume, 
who  certainly  knew  that  it  was  fictitious,  as  I  had 
told  him  fo,  faid  nothing  of  the  matter ;  he  did  not 
write  to  me,  but  was  totally  filent ;  and  did  not 
even    think    of   making    any  declaration    of  the 

too  1ate»  and  what  is  (I  ill  worfc,  it  is  too  opportune  for  th^ 
purpofe  intended  to  be  ferved.     Rousseau. 

*  It  is  about  four  months  (ince  Mr.  Bccket,  the  bookfellcr, 
told  M.  Rouflcau  that  the  publication  of  thefe  pieces  was  re* 
tarded  by  the  indifpofition  of  the  tranflator.  As  for  any  thing 
clfc,  I  never  promifed  to  take  any  charge  of  the  edition,  as  Mr. 
Bccket  can  tcftify.     Hume. 

truths 
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truth,  in  favour  of  his  abfent  friend  *.  It  anfwercd 
his  purpofejbetter  to  let  the  report  take  its  courfi^ 
as  he  did. 

**  Mr.  Hume  having  been  my  conduftor  into 
England,  was  in  a  manner  my  protedlor  and  pa« 
tron.  If  it  wtre  natural  in  him  to  undertake 
my  defence,  it  was  not  lefs  fo,  that,  when  I  liad  a 
public  proteftatioa  to  make,  I  (hould  addrds 
myfelf  to  him ;  but  having  already  ceafed  writing 
to  him,  I  had  no  wi(h  to  renew  our  correfpondence!. 
I  addrefled  myCelf  therefore  to  another  perfoa. 
This  was  the  firft  flap  on  the  face  I  gave  my  pa« 
tron.     He  felt  nothing  of  it. 

'^  In  faying  that  the  letter  was  fabricated  at 
Paris,  it  was  of  very  little  confequence  to  me  whe- 
ther it  was  underftoqd  particularly  of  M.  d'Alem- 
bert,  or  of  Mr.  Walpole,  whofe  name  he  borrow- 
ed on  the  occafion.  But  in  adding  that  what  a£- 
flifted  and  tore  my  heart  was,  that  the  impoftor  had 
got  his  accomplices  in  England,  lexprefled  my« 
fclf  very  clearly  to  their  friend,  who  was  id  Loa- 
don,  and  was  defirous  of  pading  for  mine.  For 
certainly  he^was  the  only  perfon  in  England,  whole 
hatred  could  afflift  and  rend  my  heart.  This  was 
the  fecond  flap  on  the  face  I  gave  my  patron.  He 
felt  nothing  of  it. 

*  Nobody  could  poffibly  be  miftaken  with  regard  to  the 
letter's  being  fiditious ;  befjdes  it  was  well  known,  that  Mr. 
Walpole  was  the  author  of  it.     Hum i. 

«  On 
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•^  On  the  contrary,  he  malicioufly  pretended, 
that  my  affliSion  arofe  folely  from  the  publicatioxr 
of  the  above  letter,  in  order  to  make  me  pafs  for 
at  vain  man,  who  was  exceffively  aficded  by  fatire» 
Whether  I  am  vain  or  not,  certain  it  is  I  was  mortally 
affllfted  :  he  knew  it,  and  yet  wrote  me  not  aword» 
To  this  afTedionate  friend,  who  had  fo  much  at 
heart  the  filling  of  my  purfe,  it  g^ve  little  trou- 
ble to  think  that  my  heart  was  bleedingwith  forrow^ 

**  Another  piece  appeared  foon  after,  in  the 
fame  papers,  by  the  author  of  the  former,  and 
ftill,  if  poffible,  more  cruel,  in  which  the  writer 
could  not  difguife  his  rage  at  the  reception  I  met 
with  at  Paris  *.  This,  however,  did  not  affed  me ; 
it  told  me  nothing  new.  Libels  may  take  their 
'  courfe  without,  giving  me  any  emotion ;  and  the 
inconflant  public  m^y  amufe  then;felves  as  long  as 
they  pleafe  with  the  fubjed.  This  is  not  an  affair  of 
confpirators,  who,  bent  on  the  deftrudion  of  my 
honeft  fame,  are  determined  by  fome  means  or  ^ 
other. to  effed  it:  it  was  neceffary  to  change  th^ 
battery. 

*•  The  affair  of  the  penfion  was  not  determined. 
It  was  not  difficult,  however,  for  Mr.  Hume  to  ob- 
tain its  fettlement,  from  the  humanity  of  the  minify 
ter  and  the  gAierofity  of  the  Prince.  He  was 
charged  with  informing  me  of  it,  and  he  did  fo. 
Tliis,  I  muft  confefs,  was  one  of  the  critical  mo- 

*  I  knew  nothing  of  this  pretended  libel.    Hume. 

meats 
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ments  of  my  life.  How  much  did  it  coft  me  to  do 
my  duty.  My  preceding  engagements,  the  neceC- 
lity  of  fhewing  a  due  ref|>eft  for  the  goodnefs  of 
the  King,  the  honour  of  being  the  obje&  of  his  attov- 
tions  and  thofe  of  his  minifler,  with  the  ddire  of 
fhewing  how  fenfible  I  was  of  both,  and  the  advan* 
tage  of  being  made  a  little  more  eafy  in  circum-' 
ftances  in  the  decline  of  life,  furrounded  as  I  was 
by  enemies  and  evils ;  in  fine,  the  embarraflment.  I 
was  under  to  find  a  decent  excufe  for  declining  a 
benefit  already  half  accepted :  all  thefe  together 
made  the  neceffity  of  that  refufal  very  difficult  and 
cruel ;  for  neceflary  it  was,  elfe  I  fhould  have  been 
one  of  the  bafeft  of  mankind  to  have  voluntarily 
laid  myfelf  under  an  obligation  to  a  man  who  had 
betrayed  me. 

*•  I  did  my  duty,  though  not  without  rekftancc, 
I  wrote  immediately  to  General  Coilway,  and,  in 
the  mofl  civil  and  refpedful  manner  poffible,  with<» 
out  giving  an  abfolute  refufal,  excufed  myfelf  from 
accepting  the  penfion  for  the  prefent. 

*•  Mr.  Hume  had  been  the  negociator  of  this 
affair,  and  the  only  perfon  who  had  fpoke  of  it, 
Yet  r  not  only  did  not  give  him  any  anfwer, 
though  it  was  he  who  wrote  to  me  on  the  fubject^ 
but  did  not  even  fo  much  as  mention  him  in  my 
letter  to  General  Conway.  This  was  the  third 
flap  on  the  face  I  gave  my  patron ;  which,  if  he 
does  not  feel,  it  is  certainly  his  own  £iuk :  be  cam 
feel  nothing. 

C^  «  My 
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*'  My  letter  was  not  clear,  nor  could  it  be  fo  jc> 
General  Conway,  who  did  not  know  the  motive* 
of  my  refiifal ;  but  it  was  very  plain  to  Mr.  Hume,, 
who  kniew  them  but  too  well.  He  neverthelefs  pre- 
tended to  be  deceived  as  well  with  regard  ta 
the  caufe  of  my  difcontent,  as  to  that  of  my  de-. 
cUmng  the  penfion ;  and  in  a  letter  he  wrote  me. 
on  the  occafion,  gave  me  ta  underftapd  that  the 
King's  goodnefs  might  be  continued  towards  me,  if 
I  would  re-confider  the  affair  of  the  penfion.  In  » 
word,  he  fcemcd  determined,  at  all  evefnts,  to  re- 
mam  fUU  my  patron,  in  fpite  of  my  teeth.  You 
will  imagine.  Sir,  he  did  not  exped  myanfwer;, 
and  he  had  none. 

*^  Much  about  this  time,  for  I  do  not  know  px- 
aftly  the  date,  nor  is  fuch  precifion  necefTary,  ap- 
peared a  letter  from  M.  de  Voltaire  to  me,  with  an 
Engliih  tranilation,  which  (till  improved  on  t^e 
original  *•     The  noble  obpeft  of  this  ingenious  per- 

fbrmaace 

*  This  piece  of  fatirc  was  addrcfTcd,  au  DoQeur  yean^jfacques 
Ftmfofhe.  RouiTeau  had  accufed  Voltaire  of  being  an  athdft  ; 
and  this  gave  rife  to  the  letter  in  which  Voltaire  is  made  to  deoy^ 
that  he  is  an  atheifl,  either  in  his  heart,  or  his  books.  It  is 
particularly  fcvere,  as  the  following  paragraph  will  fhew: 

**  Judicieus  admirateur  de  la  betife  et  de  la  brutalit6  det 
•fauvages,  voas  avez  crie  con t re  les  fciencesy  et  culti?e  les  fci- 
CQces.  Vou8  avcz  traite  les  auteurs  et  les  philofophes  commc 
ciiarlatana  ;  et  pour  prouver  d'example,  vous  avez  ete  auteur. 
Vou8  avcz  ecrit  contre  la  comedie,  avec  la  devotion  d'un  Captb* 
cKin,  eivous  avcz  fait  de  fnechantee  comedies.  Vous  avez  re*' 
garde  comme  une  chofe  abominable  qu'un  fatiape  ou  ud  Due 

eut 
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formance  was  to  draw  on  me  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  people  among  whom  I  was  come  td 
reiide.  I  made  not  the  leaft  doubt  that  my  dear 
patron  was  one  of  the  inftruments  of  its  publica^ 
tion  y  particularly  when  I  faw  that  the  writer,  in  en« 
deavouring  to  alienate  from  me  thofe  who  might 
render  my  life  agreeable,  had  omitted  the  name  of 
him  who  brought  me  over.  He  doubtlefs  knew 
that  it  was  fuperfluous,  and  that  with  regard  to 
him,  nothing  more  was  neceffary  to  be  faid.  Hie 
omiflion  of  his  name  fo  impoliticly  in  this  letter,  re*  ' 
called  to  my  mind,  what  Tacitus  fays  of  the  pic^ 
ture  of  Brutus,  omitted  in  a  funeral  folemnity,  viz* 
that  every  body  took  notice  of  the  circumilante^ 
merely  becaufe  the  piflure  was  not  there. 

ciit  du  fupf  rflu,  et  vous  avcz  copie  dc  la  mufique  poui*  dci 
fatrapts  ou  des  Dues  qui  voas  payoient  avec  ce  fupcrflu.  Vous 
avcz  barbouill^  un  Roman  cnnuyeuz^  ou  un  pedagogue  fub« 
orne  honn^tement  fa  pupille  en  lui  cnfcignant  la  Tertu;  ct  la 
£lle  inodcftc  couchc  honndtcment  avec  le  p^dagogpe  ^  et  ellc 
fouhaite  de  tout  fon  coeur  qu'il  lui  fafle  un  enfant ;  et  elle  parle 
toujoun  de  fagefle  avec  fon  Joux  am ;  et  ellc  devient  femme» 
mere,  et  la  plus  tendre  amie  d'un  epouz  qu'elle  n'aime  pourtan^ 
pas  ;  et  elle  vit  et  meurt  en  raifonnant^  mais  fans  vouloir  prieir 
Dicu.  Dofteur  Panfophe,  vous  6tes  fait  le  pr6cepteur  d'ua 
certain  Emile,  que  vous  formcz  infenfiblement  par  des  moyent 
impraticables  ;  et  pour  fat^tin  bon  chretien^  vous  detnufek 
la  religion  chr6ticnHe»  Vous  profeflez  par-tout  un  fincere  at« 
tachement  a  la  revelation,  en  prftchant  le  deifme,  ce  qui  n'em<* 
p^he  pas  que  chez  vous  les  d6iftes  et  les  pbilofophrs  confe^ 
quens  ne  foient  des  athees.  J'admirei  comme  je  le  doisy  tant  de 
candeur  et  de  juftelTe  d'efprit ;  mais  pcrmittcz-moi  de  grace  de 
crotrc  en  Dieu.  Vous  pouvez  ^tre  un  fopbifte,  un  mauVaii 
faitonnt^XTf  et  pdr  confeqaent  un  ^crivaio  pour  k  ttioins  inutiie, 
laasfuejefoitunathce,''  Set.    R. 

(It  1*  Mr. 
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^^  Mtn  Hume  that  is  not  mentiootd,  bat  hic^ 
lires  aftd  conTerfes  \vkh  peofde  that  were  mentioned. 
k  ib  well  known^  diat  his  friends  are  all  my  ene* 
mie^-^hc  FroDchtoB,  d'Alemberts,  and  Vol- 
tatrea  *  :  but  it  is  much  WGrfe  in  London^  for  here 
I  have  no  enemies  but  what  are  his  friends.  For 
trhy,  indeed^  iiould  I  have  any  other?  Why 
ihould  I  have  even  thefe  ?  What  have  I  done  td 
Lord  Lktlctont,  whom  I  don't  even  know? 
What  have  I  done  tb  Mr.  Walpole,  of  whom  I 
know  as  lictle  ?  What  do  they  know  of  me,  ex« 
cept  that  I  am  unfbrtimate^  and  the  friend  of  their 
fnend  Homie?  What  can  he  have  faid  to  them, 
fstr  it  ia:  cmly  dirough  him  they  know  me  ?  I  can 
very  well  im^ne  that^  eonfidering  the  pai^  he  has 
to  play,  he  does  not  unmafk  himfelf  to  every  body  ; 
ibr  then  he  wonld  be  cfifguJfed  to  opbody.  I  can 
very  well  imaging  that  he  does  not  fpeak  of  me  to 
General  Con  way »  or  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  he 
does  in  hia  ftfivate  converfadons  with  Mr.  Walpole, 

♦  I  have  never  been  fo  happy  as  to  meet  with  M.  cJe  Vol- 
taire :  he  only  did  me  the  honour  to  write  me  a  letter  about 
thret  years  ago.  I  never  faw  M.  Froochin  in  my  life,  nor  ever 
had  any  corrcfpondence  with  him.  Of  M.  d'Alcmbert's  fricnd- 
Qxjp,  indeed,  X  am  prQud  to  mal&c  bpad.     Home. 

f  M.  Rouffeau,  feeing  the  letter  '^iddrefTcd  to  bim  in  the  name 
of  Voltaire  advertifcd  in  the  public  papers,  wrote  to  Mr.  Da- 
venport, who  wa3then  in  London,  to  defire  he  would  bring  f^ 
him.  I  told  Mr.  Davenport,  that  the  printed  ciipy  was  veiy 
faulty,  but  that  I  would  aflc  of  Lord  Littleton  a  manuCcript 
copy,  which  was  correA.  This  is  fufficient  to  make  M.  Rouf- 
feau conclude,  that  Lord  Littleton  is  his  mortal  enemy,  and  my 
intimate  friend  j  and  that  we  have  formed  a  confpirtury  againft 
hini.  He  ought  rather  to  have  concluded  that  the  prihted  copy 
C9\Jd  net  come  from  me.     Hui^. 

and 
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aad  his  {ecret  correfpondence  vith  M.  cTi^iQlKtt')* 
but  let  any  one  obferve  tht  due  which  fabs  beenf 
ufiravelled  at  Loodoa  iiiioe  my  arrivaU  Aiid  it  wtU 
eafily  be  feen  whether  Mr.  Hume  does  not  hold  tbe 
principal  thread. 

"  At  length  the  momeat  arrived  whctt  It  wtt 
thought  proper  to  ftrike  the  great  bloM^ ;  the  efeOr 
of  which  was  prepared  by  a  t>ew  fatirical  pieee;^ 
publiihed  in  the  ncw*fpapers  *.  Had  there  rc^ 
mained  in  me  the  teail  doubt»  it  tvoukl  have  bei^ 
impoffible  to  have  harboured  it  after  perufmg  this 
piece,  as  it  contained,  fads  unknown  to  any  body 
but  Mr.-Hume,  though  exaggerated,  it  isti^e,  in 
order  to  render  them  odious  to  the  puhliCi    . 

^^  It  is  faid  in  this  paper  that  my  door  wa$ 
open  to  the  rich  and  (hut  to  the  poor.  Where  i^ 
the  man  who  knows  when  my  door  was  open  or" 
(hut,  except  Mr.  Home,  with  whom  I  livf  c);  and  bf 
whom  erery  body  was  introduced  ths^t  I  faw  ?  1 
will  except  one  great  perfonage,  whom  I  gtadly 
received  without  knowing  him,  and  whom^  I  ^ihouhl 
ftill  have  more  gladly  received  if  I  had  knawn  him# 
It  was  Mr.  Hume  who  told  ove  hi3  4iam^,  when  h^ 
was  gone ;  on  which  inibrmation  I  nvas  really  cha^ 
grined,  that,  as  he  deigned  to  mount  up  two 
pair  of  flairs,  he  was  not  received  in  the  firfl  floor. 

^^  As  to  the  ppor  I  have  nothing  to  fay*  I  way 
conftantly  defirous  of  feeing  lefs  company ;  but^  un« 

»  I  have  n«90r  ftftrf  ^s  pi^c#,  ekh#r  before  ctr  khcritt  p«b- 
Acatio'n  ;  nor  has  it  cowa&^ibi^'  the  ItaMrMge  W  ftity  perfoa  to 
^hom  I  kive  fpokenof  it«    Humb«^ 

O  3  ^-{Ji^^ 
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villmg  td  difpleafe  any  one,  I  fuffered  myfelf  to 
be  direded  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  received  every  body 
he.  introduced,  without  diftindion,  whether  rich  or 
poor* 

* 

**  It  is  faid  in  the  lame  piece,  that  I  received 
my  relations  "very  coldly,  not  to  fay  any  thing  worfe^ 
This  general  charge  relates  to  my  having  once' 
leeeived  with  fome' indifference  the  only  relation  I 
have  out  of  Geneva,  and  that  in  the  prefence  of 
Mr.  Hume  •.  It  muft  neceffarily  be  either  Mr. 
Hume,  or  this  relation,  who  farnifhed  that  piece  of 
intelligence.  Now,  my  coufin,  whom  I  have  aU 
ways  known  for  a  friendly  relative,  and  a  worthy 
man,  is  incapat>le  of  fumifhing  materials  for  public 
iatires  againft  me.  Befides,  his  fituation  in  life 
confining  him  to  the  converfation  of  perfons  in. 
trade,  he  has  no  connection  with  men  of  letters, 
or  paragraph  writers,  and  ftill  lefs  with  fatirifts ; 
fo  that  the  article  could  not  come  from  him. 
At  the  worft,'  can  I  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Hume 
mull  have  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  what 
he  laid ;  and  that  he  conftrued  it  in  a  way  the 
moft  favourable  to  his  own  purpofe  ?  It  is  not 
improper  to  add,  that  after  my  rupture  with 
Mr.  Hume,  I  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  my 
f:ouiin« 


C4 

am  apt 


•   •  -       •    .  .  ■  •    -  •  ^ 

In  fine,  it  is  faid  in  the  fame  paper,  that  I 
ipt  tQ  change  my  friends.     No  great  fubtlety  is 

*  I  was  not  prefent  when  M.  Roufleau  received  bis  coufin  : 
J[  only  juft  (aw  them  afterwards  together  for  a  moaent  ^  the 
^qraoc  in  Buckiogham-Jlreet.    Hvifi* 

^  -  »ep^ary 


t 
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neceffiiry  to  comprehend  what  this  reflexion  wias 
preparative  to. 

^*  But  let  us  inquire  into  fafts.  I  have  prefervcd 
fome  very  valuable  and  folid  friends  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  I  have  others  whofe  friend- 
fhip  is  of  a  later  date,  but  no  lefs  firm:  and  if  I 
live,  I  may  preferve  them  flili  longer.  I  have  not 
found,  indeed,  the  fame  fecurity  in  general  amoBg 
thofe  •  friendfliips  I  have  made  with  men  of ;  letters* 
I  have  for  this  reafon  fometimes  changed  them^ 
and  fhall  always  change  them  when  they  appear 
fufpicious :  for  I  am  determined  never  to  have 
friends  by  way  of  ceremony ;  I  wifli  to  have 
them  only  with  a  view  to  ihewthem  my  affec- 
tion. 

**  If  ever  I  was  fully  and  clearly  convinced  of 
any  thing,  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Hume  fur- 
niihed  the  materials  for  the  above  paper.  Whstf 
is  ftill  more,  I  have  not  only  this  abiblute  convic* 
tion,  but  it  is  very  clear  to  me  that  Mr.  Hume  in* 
tended  I  fhould :  for  how  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  a 
man  of  his  fubtlety  would  expofe  himfeif  thus,  if  he 
hadwifhed  to  conceal  himfeif?— What  was  his  defign 
in  it  ?  Nothing  is  more  clear.  It  was  to  raife  my 
refentment  to  the  higheft  pitch,  that  he  might,  with 
greater  eclat,  flrike  the  blow  he  was  preparing  tii 
give  me.  He  knew,  that,  to  nuke  me  commit  a 
number  of  abfurdities,  he  bad  nothing  more  tp 
do  thian  to  put  me  in  a  pafTion.    We  aie  uow  ar- 

0^4  3five4 
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xiiRed  at  the  critical  moment,  which  h  to  fhew  whe* 
ther  he  reafoned  well  or  ill. 

:  *^  It  is  ncceflary  to  have  all  the  prefeacc  of  mind, 
•all  the  phlegm  and  refolution  of  Mr.  Hume,  to  be 
able  to*  take  the  part  he  took,  after  all  that  has 
paflfed  between  us.  In  the  embarraiTment  I  was 
.under,  in  writing  to  General  Conway,  I  could 
inake  ufe.  only  of  obfcure  expreflions  ;  to  which 
Mr.  Hume,  in  quality  of  my  friend,  gave  what  in- 
terpretation he  pleafed.  Pretending,  therefore, 
though  he  knew  very  well  to  the  contrary,  thait  it 
was  the  circumftance  of  fecrecy  which  gave  me  ui\- 
eafmefs,  he  obtained  the  promife  of  the  General 
to  endeavour  to  remove  it ;  and  then  this  ftoical  and 
truly  unfeeling  man  wrote  to  me  the  moft  friendly 
letter,  in  which  he  informed  me  that  he  was  exert- 
ing his  endeavours  to  remove  this  claufe ;  but  that 
before  any  thing  could  be  done,  it  was  neceflfary  to 
know  whether  I  would  accept  without  that  condi- 
tion, in  order  not  to  expofe  his  Majefty  to  a  fecond 
refufal. 

"  This  was  the  decifive  moment,  the  end  and 
ob}e&  of  all  his  labours.  An  anfwer  was  requir- 
ed :  he  would  have  it.  To  prevent  effedually  my 
nej^left  of  it,  he  fent  to  Mr.  Davenport  a  duplicate 
^f  his  letter ;  and  nc^  content  iij^ith  that  precaution, 
.wrote  me  word,  in  another; billet,  that  he  could  not 
poffibly  flay  any  longer  in  London  to  ferve  me. 
1 4vas  giddy,  with  amazement,  on  reading  this  note. 
-'  Never 
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Never  m  my  life  did  I  meet  with  any  thing  fo  un- 
accountable. 

**  At  length  he  obtained  from  me  the  fo  much 
defined  anfwer,  and  began  prefently  to  triumph* 
Already,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Davenport,  he  had  treat- 
ed me  as  a  brutal  man,  and  a  monller  of  ingratitude. 
But  he  wanted  to  do  (till  more..  He  thinks  his 
jneafures  well  taken,  and  no  proofs  can  be  made  to 
appear  againft  him<  He  demands  an  explanation : 
he  fli^U  have  it,  and  here  it  is. 

« 

*•  That  laft  ftroke  was  a  matter- piece.  .  He  him* 
felf  proves  every  thing,  and  that  beyond  reply. 

**  I  will  fuppofe,  though  by  way  of  impoffibility, 
that  my  complaints  againft  Mr.  Hume  never  reach- 
ed his  ears;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  them;  but 
was  as  perfectly  ignorant  of  them,  as  if  he  had  held 
no  cabal  with  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  th^nv. 
- — as  completely  as  if  he  had  refided  all  the  while 
in  China*.  Yet  our  behaviour  to  each  , other j 
the  laft  ft riking  words  ^hich  I  faid  to  him 
in  London ;  the  letter  whFch  followed  replete 
with  fears  and  anxiety  •,  my  pcrfevering  filencc, 
more  expreflive  than  words ;  my  public  and  bitter 
complaints  with  regard  to  the  letter  of  M.  d'Aleni- 
bert  J  my  letter  to  the  Minifter,  who  did  not  write 

*  How  could  I  divine  fuch  chimerical  fufpicions  ?  Mr.  Da- 
venport, the  only  pcrfon  of  my  acquaintance  who  then  faw  M. 
RoufTeau^  affurcs  me,  that  he  was  perfcdly  igoorant  of  tirem 
bimfclf.    Hume, 

to 
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fo  me,  in  anfwer  to  that  which  Mr.  Hume  wrote 
to  me  himrelf,  and  in  which  I  did  not  mention 
him  ;  and '  in  fine  my  refufal,  ti'ithout  deigning 
to  addrefs  myfelf  to  him,  to  acquiefce  in  an  affair 
which  he  had  managed  in  ;ny  favour,  with  my 
own  privity,  and  without  any  oppofition  on  my 
part :  all  this  muft  have  fpoken  in  a  very  forci- 
ble manner,  I  will  not  fay  to  any  perfon  of  the 
leaft  feniibility,  but  to  every  man  of  common  fenfe. 

••  Strange,  that  after  I  had  broken  off  all  correfpon- 
dence  with  him  for  three  months ;  after  I  had  made 
lio  anfwer  to  any  one  of  his  letters,  however  import- 
ant the  fubjedk  of  it,— -furrounded  9S I  was  by  both 
public  and  private  marks  of  that  affllftion  which  his 
infidelity  occafiohed,-— this  man,  of  fo  penetrating  a 
genius  when  he  pleafes,  and  yet  fo  dqll  as  if  by  na- 
ture, fhould  fee  nothing,  hear  nothing,  feel  nothing, 
be  moved  at  nothing;  but  without  one  word  of  com- 
plaint, juftification,  or  explanation,  fhould  continue 
to  give  the  mod  ftriking  marks  of  his  good  will  to 
ferve  me,  in  fpiteof  my(jBlf !  He  wrote  to  me  affedion- 
atcly,  that  he  could  not  ftay  any  longer  in  London  to 
do  me  fervlce ;  as  if  we  had  agreed  that  he  (hould 
ftay  there  for  that  purpofe !  This  blindnefs,  this  in- 
fenfibility,  this  obftinacy,  are  not  in  nature  j  they 
muft  be  accounted  for  from  other  motives.     Let 
us  fet  his  behaviour  in  a  ftill  clearer  light}    for 
this  is  the  decifive  point. 

"  JVIr^  Hume  muft  neceffarily  have  a£fed  in  this 
affair,  either  as  one  of  the  firft  or  laft  of  mankind- 
There 
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There  is  no  medium.      It  remains  to  determine 
ivhicb  of  the  two  it  is. 

**  Could  Mr.  Hume,  after  fo  many  inftances  of 
difdain  on  my  part,  have  ftill  the  aftonifliing  gc* 
nerofity  to  perfevere  finccrely  in  ferving  me  ?  He 
knew  It  was  impoffible  for  me  to  accept  his  good 
offices,  while  I  entertained  for  him  fuch  fentiments 
as  I  had  conceived.  He  had  himfelf  avoided  an 
explanation.  So  that  to  ferve  me  without  jufti- 
fying  himfelf,  would  have  been  to  render  his 
fervices  ufelefsj  this,  therefore,  was  no  gene- 
yofity;  , 

^*  If  he  fuppofed  that  in  fuch  circumftanccs  I 
fliould  have  accepted  his  fervices,  he  muft  have 
believed  me  to  have  been  a  villain.  It  was  then  in  be- 
half of  a  man  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  a  fcoundrel, 
that  he  fo  warmly  folicited  a  penfion  from  his  Ma- 
jefty.  Can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  extn^- 
vagant  ? 

•     •  •    • 
**  But,  fuppofe  ths^t  Mr.  Hume,  conftantly  pur» 

fuing  his  plan,    (hould  only  have  faid  to  himfelf. 

This  is  the  moment  for  its  execution;    for,   by 

prdCu);  Rouffeau  to  accept  the  penfion,  he  will  be 

^'educed  either  to  accept  or  refufe  it.     If  he  ac- 

<:epts  it,  t  iball,  with  the  proofs  I  have  in  hand 

againft  him,  be  able  completely  to  difgrace  him : 

if  he  refiifts  after  having  accepted  it,  he  will  have 

|10  pretext,  iDut  inuft  give  a  reafon  for  fuch  refufal. 

This 
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This  is  vrbat  I  expe£t :  If  he  accufes  me,  he  is 

ruined,  « 

« 

^*  If,  1  fay,  Mr,  Hume  reafoned  with  himfelf  in 
this  manner,  he  did  what  was  confident  with  his 
plan,  and  in  that  cafe  very  natural.  Indeed,  this 
h  the  only  way  in  which  his  conduct  in  the  affair 
can  be  explained,  for  upon  any  other  fuppontion 
it  is  inexplicable :  if  this  be  not  demouflrable,  no- 
thing ever  w  as, 

**  The  critical  fituation  to  which  he  had  now 
reduced  me,  recalled  ftrongly  to  my  mind  the  four 
words  which  I  mentioned  above,  and  which  I 
heard  him  fay  and  repeat,  at  a. time  when  I  did 
not  comprehend  their  full  force.  It  was  the  firft 
Xiight  after  our  departure  from  Paris.  We  flept  in  the 
fame  chamber,  when,  during  the  night,  I  heard  him 
fevcral  times  cry  out  with  great  vehemence,  in  the 
French  language,  /  bave  you,  Roujfcaiu  I  knovy  not 
whether  he  was  awake  or  afleep  *. 

^*  The  exprefllon  was  remarkable  in  the  mouth 
of  a  man,  who  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
French  Is^nguage  to  be  millaken  with  regard  to 
the  force  or  choice  of  words.     I  took  thefe  words, 

♦  I  cannot  anfwer  for  every  thing  I  may  fay  in  noy  flccp,  and 
much  lefs  am  I  confcious  whether  or  not  I  dream  in  Frmeh. 
But  as'  M.  ^oufleau  did  oot  know  whether  I  was  afleep  or 
Bwake^  when  I  pronounced  thefe  terrible  words  with  fuch  a 
terrible  voice,  bow  is  he  certain  that  he  himfelf  was  well  awake 
when  he  heard  them  ?   Hume.  -    - 

however. 
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however,  and  I  could-  not  thth  fake  them 
otherwife  than '  in  a  favourable  fenfe,  althouj^h  the 
rone  of  voice  indicated  this  lefs  than  the  expreffion. 
k 'was  indeed  a  tonb  of  which  it  is  impoffible 
for  me  to  give  any  idea  ;  but  it  correfponded  ex- 
aSIy  with  thofe  terrible  looks  I  have  before  men- 
tioned. At  every  repetition  of  thefe  words  I  was 
feized  with  a  (huddering  and  horror  I  could  not 
rcfift }  though  a  moment's  recolleftion  reftored 
me,  and  made  me  fmile  at  my  terror.  The 
next  day,  all  this  was  To  perfectly  obliterated, 
that  I  did  not  even  once  think  of  it  during 
Aiy  ftay  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood.  It 
ivas  not  till  my  arrival  in  this  place,  that  fo  many 
things  have  contributed  to  recal  thefe  words  to 
my  mind ;  and  indeed  recal  them  every  moment. 

**  Thefe  wot*da,  the  tone  of  which  dwells  on  my 
heart,  as  if  I  hid  but  juft  h«ard  them  ;  the  long 
and  fatal  looks  fo  frequently  cafl  on  me ;  the  pat- 
ting me  on  the  back,  with  the  repetition  of  my  dear 
Siry  in  anfwer  to  my  fufpidons  of  his  being  a  trai- 
tor: all  this  affedts  me  to  fuch  a  degree,  after 
what  preceded,  that  the  recolledlion,  had  I  no  other 
caufe,  would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  all  return  of 
confidence:  not  a  night  indeed  paffes  but  I  think 
I  he?ir,  /  have  yoUj  Rouffiau^  ring  in  my  ears,  as  if 
he  had  juft  pronounced  them. 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Hume^  I  know  you  have  me;  but 
that  only  by  mere  externals :  you  have  me  in  the 
public  opinion  and  judgment  of  mankind.     You 

have 
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have  my  reputation,  and  perhaps  my  fecunty^ 
The  general  prepofT  (Eon  is  in  your  favour ;  it  will 
be  very  eafy  for  you  to /make  me  pafs  for  the 
monfter,  you  have  begun  to  reprefent  me ;  and  I 
already  fee  the  barbarous  exultation  of  my  impla-* 
cable  enemies.  The  public  will  no  longer  fpare  me, 
and  without  any  farther  inquiry  ;  every  body  is  on 
the  fide  of  thofe  who  have  conferred  favours,  be- 
caufe  each  is  defirous  to  attrad  the  fame  good 
offices,  by  difplaying  a  fenfijlility  of  the  obligation. 
I  forefee  readily  the  confequences  of  all  this,  par- 
ticularly in  the  country  to  which  you  have  con- 
duced me  ;  and  where,  being  without  friends  and 
a  ftranger  to  everybody,  I  lie  almoft  entirely  at 
your  mercy.  The  fenfible  part  of  mankind,  however, 
will  comprehend  that  I  mull  have  been  fo  far  from 
fecking  this  aflfair,  that  nothing  more  terrible  could 
poilibly  have  happened  to  me  in  my  prefent  fituation. 
They  will  perceive  tl^^t  nothing  but  my  invincible 
averfion  to  all  kind  of  falfehood,  and  the  impoflibility 
of  my  profeffing  a  regard  for  a  perfon  who  had 
forfeited  it,  could  have  prevented  diiHmulation  on 
my  part,  at  a  time  when  my  interefts  made  it, 
on  fo  many  accounts,  a  law.  But  the  fenfible  part 
of  mankind  are  few  in  number,  nor  do  they  make  a 
noife  in  the  world. 

^*  Yes,  Mr.  Hume,  you  have  me  by  all  the  ties 
of  this  life ; '  but  you  have  no  power  over  my  probky 
or  my  fortitude,  which  being  independent  either  of 
you  or  of  mankind,  I  will  preferve  in  fpite  of  yoik. 
Think  not  to  frighten  me  with  the  fortune  that 

awaits, 
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awaits  me.  I  know  the  opinions  of  mankind.  I 
^m  accuftomed  to  their  injudice,  and  have  learned 
to  care  little  about  it.  If  you  have  taken  your 
refolution,  as  I  have  re^fon  to  believe  you  have,  be 
aiTured  mine  is  alfo  taken.  I  am  feeble  indeed  in 
body,  but  my  ftrength  of  mind  was  never  greater. — 
Mankind  may  fay  and  do  what  they  pleafe.  It  is 
of  little  confequence  to  me ;  but  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  to  me,  that  I  (hould  end  as  I  have 
begun;  that  I  ihould  maintain  my  reditude  and 
candour  to  the  end,  whatever  may  happen ;  and 
that  I  (hould  have  nocaufe  to  reproach  myfelf  either 
with  meannefs  in  adverfity,  or  infolence  in  profpe- 
rity.  .  Whatever  difgrace  may  attend,  or  misfor^ 
tune  threaten  me,  I  am  prepared.  Though  I  am 
to  be  pitied,  I  am  much  lefs  fo  than  you  ;  and  all 
the  revenge  I  (hall  take  on  you,  is,  to  leave  you  the 
tormenting  confcioufnefs  of  being  obliged,  in  fpite 
of  yourfdf,  to  refped  the  unfortunate  perfon  you 
have  opprefled. 

t  ^^  In  concluding  this  letter,  I  am  furprifed  at  my 
having  been  able  to  write  it.  If  it  were  poflible  to 
die  with  grief,  every  line  was  fufficient  to  kill  me. 
Every  circumftance  of  the  aflfair  is  equally  incom- 
prehenfible.  Such  condud  as  yours  i&  not  in 
nature :  it  is  contradiflory,  and  yet  it  is  demon- 
ftrable.  On  each  fide  of  me  there  is  an  abyfs,  and  I 
am  lofl:  in  one  or  the  other. 

<«  If  you  are  guilty,  I  am  the  molt  unfortunate 
<rf^  mankind ;  if  you  are  innocent^  I  am  the  mod: 

culpable. 
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culpable.  You  even  make  mie  defirc  to  be  that  con* 
tcmpiiblc  objeft.  Yes,  the  fituation  to  whkh  you 
fee  me  reduced^  proftrate  at  your  feet,  crying  out 
{or  mercy,  and  doing  every  thing  to  obtainMt; 
piiblifhing  aloud  my  own  unworthinefs,  aiid  pay. 
kig  the  moft  marked  homage  to  your  virtues, 
iw)uld  be  to  my  heart  a  ftate  of  joy  and  genial 
emotion,  after  the  dale  of  reftraint  and  mortification 
into  which  you  have  plunged  me. 

*•  I  have  but  one  word  more  to  fay.  If  you  are 
guilty, write  to  me  no  more :  it  wouldbefuperfluous, 
for  certainly  you  could  not  deceive  me.  If  you  are 
innocent,  deign  t6  juftify  yourfelf.  I  know  my 
duty ;  I  love,  and  (hall  always  love  it,  however 
difficult  and  fevere.  There  is  no  ftate  of  abjeftion 
from  whkh  a  heart,  not  formed  for  it,  may  not  re- 
cover. Once  again,  I  fay,  if  you  are  innocent,  deign 
to  juftify  yourfelf;  if  you  are  not,  adfcu  for  ever. 

"  Jhan  Jacques  RotJSSEAu.** 

After   hefitating  feme  time  whether  he  fhould 
make  any  reply  to  this  ftrange  memorial,  Hume  at  ^ 
laft  rcfolved  to  write  to  Rouffeau,  as  fbllo\\^  : 

Lifk  ftrect,  Lciccfter-ficlda^ 

"  Sir,  '  July  22,  1766. 

**  1  Ihall  only  anfwer  one  article  of  voui*  long  let# 
ter :  it  is  that  which  regards  the  converfation  we  bad 
the  evening  before  your  departure.  Mr.  Daven- 
port had  contrived  a  gpod-natured  artifice,  to  make 
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you  believe  that  a  retour  chaife  vras  ready  to  fet 
out  for  Wooton ;  and  I  believe  he  caufed  an  adver- 
tifement  be  put  in  the  papers,  in  order  the  better 
to  deceive  you.     His  purpofe  only  was  to  fave  you 
feme  expences  in  the  journey,  which  I  thought  a 
laudable  proje£t ;    though  I  had  no  hand  either  in 
contriving  or  conducing  it.    You  entertained,  how- 
ever, ti  fufpicion  of  his  defign,  while  we  were  fitting 
alone  by  my  fire-fide  ;  and  you  reproached  me  With 
concurring  in  it.    I  endeavoured  to  pacify  you,  and 
to  divert  the  difcourfe ;   but  to  no  purpofe.     You 
fat  fullen,  and  was  either  filent,  or  made  me  very 
peevifh  anfwers.     At  lad  you  rofe  up,  and  topk  a 
turn  or  two  about  the  room  ;  when  all  of  a  fudden, 
and  to  my  great  furprife,  you  clapped  yourfejf  on  my 
knee,  threw  your  arms  about  my  neck,  kiffed  me 
with  feeming  ardour,  and  bedewed  my  face  with 
tears.     You  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  friend,  can  you 
*'  ever  pardon  this  folly  !     After  all  the  painsf  you 
^'  have  taken  to  ferve  me,  after  the  numberlefs  in- 
*'  fiances  of  friendfliip  you  have^given  me,  here  1 
^*  reward  you  with  this  ill-humour  and  fuUennefs. 
*'  But  your  ibrgivenefs  of  me  will  be  a  new  in- 
"  fiance  of  your  friendihip  ;    and  I  hope  you  will 
'^  find  at  bottom,  that  my  heart  is  not  unworthy 
'  of  it." 

"  I  was  very  much  affefted,  I  dwn;    and   I 
believe  a  very  tender  fcene  pafled  between  us. 
You  added,  by  way  of  compliment  no  doubt,  that 
though  I  had  many  better  titles  to  recommend  me  , 
to  poilerity,  yet  perhaps  my  uncommon  attachment 
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to  a  poor  unhappy  and  perfecuted  man  would  not 
be  altogether  overlooked. 

"  This  incident  was  fomewhat  remarkable  ;  ind 
it  is  impoflible  that  either  you  or  I  could  fo  foon 
have  forgot  it.  But  you  have  had  the  affurance  to 
tell  me  the  ftory  twice,  in  a  manner  fo  diflFerent,  or 
rather  fo  oppofite,  that  when  I  perdft,  as  I  do,  ia 
this  account,  it  neceflarily  follows  that  either  you  are, 
or  I  am,  a  liar.  Tou  imagine,  perhaps,  that  becaufe 
the  incident  pafled  privately  without  a  witnefs,  the 
queftion  will  lie  between  the  credibility  of  your 
affertion  and  of  mine.  But  you  ihall  not  have  this 
advantage  or  difadvantage,  which  ever  you  are 
pleafed  to  term  it^  I  (hall  produce  againd  you 
other  proofs,  which  will  put  the  matter  beyond  con- 
troverfy. 

**  Firft,  You  are  not  aware,  that  I  have  a 
letter  under  your  hand,  which  is  totally  irre- 
concilable with  your  account,  and  confirms 
mine  *. 

"  Secondly,  I  told  the  ftory  the  next  day,  or  the 
day  after,  to  Mr.  Davenport,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting  any  fuch  good-natured  artifices  for  the  fu- 
ture.    He  furely  remembers  it. 

♦  That  of  the  2 2d  of  March,  which  is  full  of  cordiality,  and 
proves  that  M.  Roufieau  had  never,  to  that  moment,  enter- 
tained any  of  thofe  black  fufpicions  of  perEdy  which  he  pub* 
lifhes  at  prcfent.  There  is  only  in  that  letter  a  peevifh  palTage 
about  the  affair  of  his  chaife.     Hums. 

«  Thirdly, 
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"  Thirdly,  as  I  thought  the  ftory  niuch  to  yppr 
honour,  I  told  it  to  feveral  of  my  friends  here.  >  I 
even  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Mad.  de  Boufflers  jit 
Paris.  I  believe  no  one  will  imagine  that  I  was 
preparing  before-hand  an  apology,  in  cafe  of  a  rup- 
ture with  you ;  which,  of  all  human  evenjts,  I 
ihould  then  have  thought  the  moftancredible,  6fpe- 
cially  as  we  were  feparated  almoft  for  ever,  aQd 
I  ftill  continued  to  render  you  the  moft  effential 
fervices. 


*'  Fourthly,  The  ftory,  as  I  tell  it,  is  confjftent  a^d 
rational :  there  is  not  common  fenfe  in  your  ac- 
count. What !  becaufe  fometimes,.when  abfent  in 
thought,  (a  circumftance  common  enough  with  men 
whofe  minds  are  intenfely  occupied,)  I  have  a  fixed 
look  or  ftare,  you  fufpedt  me  to  be  a  traitor^  a^d 
you  have  the  aflui;ance  to  tell  me  of  fuch  black  a^d 
ridiculous  fufpicions !  For  you  do  not  even  pretend 
that  before  you  left  London  you  had  any  other 
folid  grounds  of  fufpicion  againft  me. 

^<  I  (hall  enter  into  no  detail  wijth  regard  to  your 
letter :  you  yourfelf  well  know,  that  all  the  other 
articles  of  it  are  without  foundation.  I  (hall  only 
add  in  general^  that  I  enjoyed  about  a  month  ago 
an  uncommon  pleafure,  in  thinking  that,  in  fpite  of 
many  difficulties,  I  had,  by  afliduity  and  care,  ^d 
even  beyond  my  moft .  fanguine  expectations,  pro- 
vided for  your  repofe,  honour,  and  fortune.  3ut 
that  pleafure  was  fpon  embittered,  by  finding,  that 
you  had  yoluntai:ily .  and  wantonly  thrown  ^W9y 
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all  thofe  advantages,  and  was  become  the  declared 
enemy  of  your  own  repofe,  fortune,  and  honour  : 
I  cannot  be  furprifed  after  this  that  you  arc  my  ene- 
my.    Adieu,  and  for  even 

«  D.  H." 

Not  content  with  writing  this  exculpatory  letter, 
•Mr.  Hume  called  on  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  to  ftate 
publicly  the  concern  he  had  in  the  affair ;  and  an 
cpiftdary  correfpondence  took  place  between  thefe 
two  gentlemen,  which  nearly  terminated  in  an  open 
rupture. 

Mr.  Hume  to  Mr.  Walpole. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
**  When  I  came  home  lad  night,  I  found  on  my 
fable  a  very  long  letter  from  d' Alembert,  who 
tells  me,  that  on  receiving  from  me  an  ac^count  of 
my  affair  with  Rpuffeau,  he  fummoned  a  meeting 
of  all  my  literary  friends  at  Paris,  and  found  them 
all  unanimoufly  of  the  fame  opinion  with  himfelf^ 
and  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  me  with  regard  to 
my  conduct.  They  all  think  I  ought  to  give  to 
the  public  a  narrative  of  the  whole.  However,  I 
perfift  ftill  more  clofely  in  my  firft  opinion,  efpe- 
cially  after  receiving  the  laft  mad  letter.  D*Alem. 
bert  tells  me,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  for  me^ 
to  jufliff  myfelf  from  having  any  hand  in  the  letter 
from  the  King  of  Pruffia.  I  am  told  by  Crawford, 
that  you  had  wrote  it  a  fortnight  before  I  left  Paris^ 
but  did  not  Aew  it  to  a  mortal,  for  fear  of  hurting 
me }  a  delicacy  of  which  I  am  very  fenfible.    Pray 
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recoiled  if  k  was  fo;  Though  I  do  not  intend  to 
pubiiO),  I  am  coile^ng  all  the  original  pieces,  and 
I  (hall  connedt  them  by  a  concife  narrative.  It  is 
neceflary  for  me  to  have  that  letter,  and  Rouffeau's 
anfwen  Pray,  affift  me  in  this  work.  About  what 
time,  do  you  think,  were  they  printed  ? 

"  I  am,  &c.'' 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Walpok  fent  the  following 
anfwer,  which  Hume  inferted  in  the  Expofe  he  pub- 
lifhed,  with  the  exception  of  the  tird  paragraph, 
and  the  concluding  fentence  ^  ;  an  omiflion  which  . 
gave  much  offence  to  the  former  gentleman. 

"  Dear  Sir,  Arliogton-Strcct,  July  26, 1766. 

•  "  Your  fet  of  literary  friends  are  what  a  fet  of 
literary  men  are  apt  to  be,  exceedingly  abfurd«fi 
They  hold  a  confiftory  to  confult  how  to  argue  with 
a  madman ; .  and  they  think  it  very  necefTary  for 
your  charaSer,  to  give  them  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
RoufTeau  expofed ;  not  becaufe  he  has  provoked 
you,  but  them.  If  Roufleau  prints,  you  muft ;  but 
I  certainly  would  not,  till  he  does. 

**  I  cannot  be  precife  as  to  the  time  of  my  writing 
the  King  of  Pruflla's  letter ;  but  I  do  afTure  you 
with  the  utmoft'truth,  that  it  was  feveral  days  before 
you  left  Paris,  and  before  Rouffeau's  arrival  there, 
of  which  I  can  give  you  a  ftrong  proof,  for  I  not 
only  fuppreiTed  the  letter  while  you  (laid  there,  out 

*  Sec  Appcjidix,  No.  III. 
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of  delicacy  to  you ;  but  it  was  the  reafon  why,  out 
of  delicacy  to  myfelfi  I  did  not  go  to  fee  him,  as  you 
often  propofed  to  me,  thinking  it  wrong  to  go  and 
nlake  a  cordial  vifit  to  a  man,  with  a  letter  in  my 
pocket  to  laugh  at  him.  You  are  at  full  liberty, 
dear  Sir,  to  make  ufe  of  what  I  fay  in  your  juftifi- 
cation,  either  to  Rouffeau,  or  to  any  body  elfe. .  I 
fhould  be  very  forry  to  have  you  blamed  on  my  ac- 
count ;  I  have  a  hearty  contempt  of  Rouifeau,  and 
am  perfe£tly  indiiFerent  what  the  literati  of  Paris 
think  of  the  matter.  If  there  is  any  fault,  which  I 
am  far  from  thinking,  let  it  lie  on,  me.  No  parts 
can  hipder  my  laughing  at  their  pofTelTor,  if  he  is 
a  mountebank.  If  he  has  a  bad  and  mod  ungrate* 
ful  heart,  as  RoulTeau  has  (hewn  in  your  cafe  into 
the  bargain,  he  will  have  my  fcorn  likewife,  as  he 
will  of  all  good  and  fenfible  men.  Tou  may  truft 
your  fentence  to  fuch,  who  are  as  refpedable  judges 
as  any  that  have  por^d  over  ten  thoufand  more  vo- 
lumes.    Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  1  will  look  out  the  letter  and  the  dates 
as  foon  as  I  go  to  Strawberry-hiU.'* 

All  hopes  of  accommodating  the  unfortunate 
dfflFerence  between  Hume  and  Rouffeau  having 
vanifhed,  it  foon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public,  who  felt  an  intereft  in  it,  proportioned  to 
the  celebrity  of  the  perfon^ges  concerned.  Both 
parties  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  juftify 
themfelves ;  and,  with  this  view,  Rouffeau  wrote  let- 
ters to  feveral  of  their  common  friends,  detailing 

all 
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all  the  circumftances  of  his  ftory.    With  fpmc  of. 
them,  however,  he  dpes  not  feem  to  have  been 
very  fuccefsful,  as  appears  from  th^  following  re- 
ply to  a  letter  from  the  Marchionefs  de  VerdeUn  in 
Auguft  1766. 


"  You  a(k,  what  are  the  wrongs  of  which  I 

accufe  Mr.  Hqme?  Wrongs!  no.  Madam,,  that  is* 
not  a  proper  term.  A  proper  term  exifts  not  in 
the  French  language;  and,  for  the  honour  of  hu- 
man nature,  I  hope,  that  it  exifts  not  in  any 
language. 

^^  Mr.  Hume  has  promifed  to  publifh  all  the  pa- 
pers relating  to  this  affair.  If  he  keeps  his  word, 
you  will  fee,  in  the  letter  I  wrote  him  on  the  iot?i 
July,  the  particulars  yoii  require,  at  leaft  enough 
to  render  more  of  them  fuperfluous,  You  alfo 
fee  his  public  conduct  fince  my  laft  letter :  it 
fpeaks,  I  think,  fufEciently  clear,  to  preclude 
the  neceffity  of  my  faying  any  thing  more.— — 
Duty,  however,  requires  of  me.  Madam,  to 
examine  what  you  allege  againfl:  me  on  this  fub- 
jea. 

"  Whether  the  forged  letter  of  the  King  of 
Pruffia  was  the  production  of  M.  d'Alembert, 
the  friend  of  Mr.  Hume,— or  of  Mr.  Wal'pole,^ 
the  friend  of  Mr.  Hume, — ^is  not  the  point 
on  which  the  queftion  refts.  It  is,  whether  Mr. 
HuHie  was  the  accomplice  of  the  author  of'  that 
letter,  whoever  he  was.  You'  in^nuate,'  that 
' ^    R4  "    '■  'Mad! 
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Mad.  du  Beffand  had  a  fliare  in  that  letter: — 
Well ;  but  two  other  pieces  fucceffivQly  inferted 
in  the  fame  ^papers,  aod  from  the  fame  hand, 
are  not  furely  the  labouri^  of  a  female ;  atid  as 
to  Mr.  Walpole,  all  I  can  fay  is,  that  I  muft 
certainly  be  badly  acquainted  with  ftyle,  to  take  the 
French  of  an  Englilhman,  for  the  French  of  M. 
d'Alembert. 

",Tour  objefiion,  drawn  from  the  known  cha- 
rader  of  Mr.  Hume,  is  very  ftrong,  and  will  ever 
furprife  me.  Nothing  lefs  than  what  I  have  feen 
of  an  oppofite  charafter,  was  neceflary  to  pro- 
duce a  belief  in  it.  All  I  can  conclude  from  this 
contradiQion  is,  that  apparently  Mr.  Hume  has  ne- 
ver  hated  any  one  but  me ; — ^but  what  hatred  ! 
what  profound  art  to  conceal  it,  and  to  fatiate  it ! 
Can  the  fame  heart  fuffice  for  two  fuch  paf&ons ! 

•*  You  are  told  that  I  have  vowed  an  implacable 
hatred  againft  Mr.  Hume,  becaufe  he  wifhed  to  dif. 
honour  me  by  forcing  me  to  accept  benefits.  Do 
you  know.  Madam,  what  Lord  Marifchal,  to 
whom  you  referred  me,  would  have  done,  if  they 
had  told  the  fame  thing  to  him  ?  He  would  have 
anfwered,  that  it  was  not  true,  and  would  not  evea 
have  deigned  to  mention  it  to  me. 

^^  All  that  you  add  on  the  honour  which  a  pen- 
fion  from  the  King  of  England  would  have  done 
me,  is  very  juft.  It  is  only  furpriflng  that  you 
dvought  you  had  need  of  mentioning  thefe  things  to 

me* 
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inc.  To  convince  you.  Madam,  that  I  thmk  cr* 
afiiy  as  you  do  on  die  point,  I  fend  you  fubjoined  a 
copy  of  a  Letter,  which  1  vrote  about  three  months 
ago  to  General  Conway  ;  in  which  I  felt  indeed 
much  embarraflment,  as  I  knew  the  treafons  of  Mr. 
Hume,  and  yet  did  not  wifli  to  name  him«  Tite 
queftion  is  not,  whether  this  penfion  would  have 
been  honourable  to  me,  but  if  I  ought  -Co 
have  accepted  it  at  any  price, — even  that  of  in- 
famy. 

"  When  you  a(k,  where  is  the  fubjed  who  woutd 
dare  to  folicit  his  mafter  in  behalf  of  a  m^a 
whom  he  wanted  to  difgrace  ;  you  do  not  perceive 
that  be  employed  this  folicitation  as  the  principal 
means  of  acufmg  me  foon  afterwards  of  the  black- 
cft  ingratitude.  If  Mr.  Hume  himfelf  had  laboured 
publicly  to  difgrace  me,  you  would  be  in  the  right  y 
but  it  is  not  neceflary  to  fuppofe  that  he  executed 
fooliftily  a  projeft  fo  profoundly  meditated.  The 
objeftion  would  be  good  alfo,  if,  known  a  long 
time  ago  to  Mr.  Hume,  I  had  been  unknown  to 
the  King  of  England  and  his  court ;  but  your  letter 
even  owns  the  contrary.  The  whole  court  of  Eng- 
land fays  now.  This  poor  man  !  he  thought  thai  all 
the  world  refembled  himfelf:  we  have  been  deceived 
sh  this  £'  well  as  he. 


**  In  the  plan  which  was  formed  and  fo  fully 
cuted,  to  make  a  (how  of  ferving  me  in  public 
with  the  greateft  oftentation,  and  of  defaming  me 
afterwards  with  the  greateft  addrefs,  it  was  negeflary 

CO 
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t9  write  ami  fpeak  honourably  of  me.  Would 
you  hav^  him  fpeak  ill  of  a  man,  for  whpm  he  af- 
fected fo  much  friendftup  ?— That  would  have  been 
to  contradict  himfelf,  and  play  his  part  very  ill. 
He  wanted  to  appear  to  have  been  entirely  my  dupe ; 
be  prepared  the  obje£tion  you  make  to  me  to-day. 
You  refer  me  on  what  you  call  my  wrongs,  to  Lord 
Marifchal,  to  judge  of  them.  Lord  Marifchal  is 
too  wife  to  believe  thaf  he  can  fee  better  than 
I  what  pafles  on  the  fpot  where  I  (land ;  and 
when  a  man  buries  with  redoubled  blows  a 
poignard  in  my  bread,  I  am  in  no  need,  in  order 
to  know  if  he  has  touched  me,  to  go  and  aik 
another. 

**  Let  us,  I  befeech  you,  fay  no  more  in  future  on 

this  fubjedt.     To  you.  Madam,  I  acknowledge  all 

luy  weaknefs.     If  I  did  not  know  that  Mr*  Hume 

will  be  unmajked  before  his  deaths  I  fhould  have  a  dif-^ 

ffculty  to  believe  in  Providence*^* 

The  extenfive  correfpondence  which  Rouflfeau 
had  on  the  comment,  enabled  him  to  circulate 
every  where  his  complaint,  and  he  generally  affefted 
the  greateft  anxiety  that  all  letters  to  him  (hould 
have  an  envelope  addreffed  to  another,  left  they 
(hould  be  kidnapped  or  opened.  He  wrote  to  M.* 
Guy,  a  bookfeller  at  Paris,  who  was  engaged  in 
printing  his  DiSionary  of  Mufic ;  and  in  this,  as  in 
all  his  other  letters,  he  accufed  Hume  of  having 
entered  into  a  league  with  his  enemies  to  betray 
and  defame  him,  and  challenged  him  to  print  the 

papers 
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papers  whkh  had  paflfed  between   them.     Ouy 
communicated  the  letter  to  feveral  perfons  at  Paris^, 
anda  tranilation  of  it  was  inferted  in  the  newfpapers- 
at  London* 

The  publicity  of  this  accufation  overcame  the 
fcruples  which  Mr.  Huqie  felt  in  laying  the  ma^- 
ter  before  the  world,  as  longer  filence  might  be. 
conftrued  to  his  difadvantage.  In  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  rupture,  he  had  deemed  it  a  duty  ^^hich^ 
he  owed  to  his  friends,  to  draw  up  and  communi- 
cate to  them  3  narrative  of  his  conne£Uon  with 
Roufleau;  but  he  had  hitherto  refifted  their  folici- 
tations  to  print  it.  This  narrative  was  now  tranf- 
lated  into  French,  and  ^ublifhed  by  his  friends  at 
Paris^.  It  was  immediately  tranflated  into  Englifli, 
under  Hume's  own  eye,  who  took  the  precaution  to 
depofit  all  the  original  letters  in  the  firitiih  Mufeum. 
**  The  perfons,"  fays  he,  in  the  conclufion  of  thk  nar- 
rative, ''  CO  whom  I  have  fhown  the  original  papers 
which  authenticate  the  fads  I  have  related,  differed 
very  much  in  their  opinion,  as  well  of  the  ufe  I 
ought  to  make  of  them,  as  of  M.  Roufleau's  pre- 
fent  fentiments,  and  the  ftate  of  his  mind.  Some  of 
them  have  maintained,  that  he  is  infmcere  in  his 
quarrel  with  me,  and  his  opinion  of  my  guilt ;  and 
that  the  whole  is  to  be  afcribed  to  that  exceffive  pride, 
which  forms  the  bafis  of  his  charafter,  and  which 
leads  him  to  fcek  the  eclat  of  r^fufing  the  King  of 
England's  bounty,  and  at  the  fame  time  to'ihake  off 

•  It  is  printed  at  length  in  the  Appendix^  to  this  wbrk» 
No.JII. 
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the  infupportable  burden  of  an  obligation  to  me,  by 
every  facriifice  of  honour,  truth,  and  friendihip,  as 
well  as  of  ihtereft.  They  reft  their  fentiments  on  the 
abfurdity  of  that  firft  fuppofition  on  which  he 
grounds  his  anger;  I  mean,  that  I  caufed  print 
Mr*  Walpole's  piece  of  plcafantry,  which  M.  Rouf- 
feau  himfelf  well  knew  had  been  circulated  'every 
where  at  London  as  well  as  at  Paris.  As  this  pro- 
pofition  is,  on  the  one  hand,  contrary  to  common 
fenfe,  add,  on  the  other,  is  unfupported  by  the 
flighteft  probability,  they  conclmde  that  it  never  had 
any  weight  even  with  M.  Rouffeau  bhnfelf.  In  this 
opinion  they  are  confirmed,  by  the  crowd  of  fidions 
and  lies  which  M.  Roufleau  employs  to  juftify  his 
^  refentment,  lies  refpeding  matters  as  to  which  it 
was  impoflible  for  him  to  be  miftaken«  They  urge 
alfohis  zeal,  cheerfulnefs,  and  gaiety,. in  oppofition 
to  that  profound  melancholy  with  which  he  pretend- 
ed  to  be  opprefled.  It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  add, 
that  the  mode  of  reafoning,  which  prevails  in  all  his 
accufations,  is  too  abfurd  to  convince  any  one« 

'*  Although  M.  Rouffeau  maj;  appear  to  makem 
this  matter  a  confiderable  facrifice  of  his  intereft,  it 
is  to  be  obferved  that  money  is  not  always  the 
ppme  mover  of  human  adions  :  there  are  men  on 
whom,  vanity  has  a  more  powerful  influence,  and 
that  is  the  cafe  of  this  philofopher.  An  oftentatious 
refufal  of  a  penfion  from  the  King  of  England,  an 
oftentation  which  he  has  often  fought  with  refpefb 
to  other  princes,  might  alone  be  a  fuf&cient  motive 
for  his  condud. 

"  Otherg 
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"  Others  of  my  friends  view  this  aflfair  with  more 
indulgence,  and  regard  M.  Roufleau  as  an  objed  of 
pity,  rather  than  of  indignation.  They  fuppofe  that 
pride  and  ingratitude  form  the  bafis  of  his  character  ; 
but  they  are  at  the  fame  time  difpofed  to  believe 
that  his  reftlefs  mind,  once  fet  a-float,  is  led  afide 
by  the  current  of  his  humours  and  paflions.  The 
abfurdity  of  his  allegations  is  not,  according  to 
them,  a  proof  that  he  is  infincere.  He  imagines 
himfelf-the  only  important  being  in  the  univerfe,  and 
believes  that  all  mankind  are  in  a  confpiracy  againil 
him.  His  greateft  benefadlor,  being  the  perfon 
who  mod  hurts  his  pride,  becomes  the  principal 
objed  of  his  animofity.  It  is  true,  that,  in  order  to 
fupport  thefe  eccentricities,  he  employs  fidions  and 
lies ;  but  this  is  fo  common  a  refource  with  thofe 
weak  heads  which  float  continually  between  reafon 
and  folly,  that  nobody  can  be  furprifed  at  it. 

^'  I  own  that  I  am  inclined  to  this  latter  opinioni ; 
though,  at  the  iame  time,  I  doubt  much  whether,  iq 
any  period  of  his  life,  M.  Rouflcau  was  ever  more 
in  his  fenfes,  than  he  is  at  prefent.  Even  in  thofe 
ftrange  letters  which  he  has  written  me  on  the  fub- 
je£t,  there  are  confpicuous  traces  of  his  eloquence  and 
genius.  He  has  often  told  me,  that  he  was  compofing 
Menioirs  of  his  life,  in  which  juftice  would  be  done 
to  himfelf,  his  friends,  and  his  enemies;  and  as 
Mr,  Davenport  tells  me,  that  fmce  his  return  to 
Wooton  he  has  been  much  occupied  in  writing,  I 
have  reafon  to  conclude  that  he  is  fini(hing  that 
work.     Nothing  could  be  more  unexpeded  by  me, 

.   .  than 
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than  to  pafs  fo  fuddenly  from  the  clafs  of  his 
friends  to  that  of  his  enemies ;  but  this  tranfitioH 
being  once  made,  I  mud  expedl  to  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly. If  his  Memoirs  fhould  appear  after  my 
death,  there  would  be  none  to  juftify  my  memory, 
by  being  able  to  tell  the  truth  :  if  they  are  publiihed 
after  the  death  of  the  author^  my  juftification  would 
thereby  lofe  great  part  of  its  authenticity.  This 
refle^on  has  induced  me  to  colled  all  the  circum- 
fiances  of  the  tranfaftion  into  a  narrative,  that  I 
may  (hew  it  to  my  friends,  and  make  ufe  of  it  here- 
^  after  as  they  and  Imay  judge  proper.  But  I  am  fo 
> attached  to  peace,  that  neceffity  only,  or  the  mod 
cogent  reafons,  could  have  determined  me  to  bring 
this  difpute  before  the  publi<!.'* 

To  this  pamphlet  a  declaration  by  M.  d*Alem- 
bert,  difclaiming  any  (hare  in  the  tranfa£tion,  wa& 
annexed  by  the  French  editors.  "  I  have,**  faid 
that  Academician,  "  learned  from  Mr.  Hume  with 
the  greated  furprife,  that  M.  Rouifeau  accufes  me 
of  being  the  author  of  the  ironical  letter  addrefled 
to  him  in  the  public  papers,  under  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Pruffia.  Every  body  knows,  both  at 
Paris  and  at  London,  that  the  letter  was  written  by 
Mr.  Walpole,  who  does  not  difown  it.  He  ackhow- 
ledges  only,  that  he  was  a  little  affifted,  with  refpedt 
tOvthe  ftile,  by  a  perfon  whom  he  does  not  name, 
but  whom  perhaps  he  ought  to  name.  As  to 
myfelf,  on  whom  the  public  fufpicion  could  never 
have  fallen  in  this  matter,  I  am  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Walpole :  I  do  not  even  believe 

4  I  ever 
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I  ever  (poke  to  him ;  having  only  happened  to 
meet  once  occafionally  on  a  vifit.  I  have  not  only 
had  not  the  fmalleft  concern,  either  direftly  or 
indireftly,  with  the  letter  in  queftion,  but  I  can 
mention  above  a  hundred  perfons,  among  the  friends 
as  well  as  enemies  of  M.  Roufleau,  who  have  heard 
me  greatly  difapprove  of  it ;  becaufe,  as  I  faid,  we 
ought  not  to  ridicule  the  unfortunate,  efpecially 
when  they  have  done  us  no  harm.  Befldes, 
my  refpeft  for  the  King  of  Pruflia,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgments I  owe  him,  might,  I  think,  have  per- 
fuaded  M.  Roufleau,  that  I  would  not  have  taken 
fuch  a  liberty  with  the  name  of  that  Prince,  even 
though  in  pleafantry. 

"  I  may  add,  that  I  never  was  an  enemy  to  M. 
Roufleau,  either  open  or  fecret,  as  he  pretends ; 
and  I  defy  him  to  produce  the  leaft  evidence  of  itiy 
having  ever  endeavoured  to  injure  him  in  any  (hape 
whatever.  1  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  by  the 
moft  refpe£tabje  witnefles,  that  I  have  always 
fought  to  oblige  him,  whenever  it  lay  in  my 
power. 

/ 

'*  As  to  my  pretended  fecret  correfpondence  with 
Mr.  Hume,  it  is  very  certain  that  we  did  not  begin 
to  write  to  each  other,  till  about  five  or  fix  months 
after  his  departure,  on  occafion  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  M.  Roufleau,  and  into  which  the 
latter  thought  proper  to  introduce  me  fo  gra- 
tuitoufly.*' 

Mn 
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Mn  Hume,  \vbo  had  gone  to  Scotland,  thought 
It  his  dutyto  apprife  Mr.  Walpole  of  the  ufe  made 
of  his  letter,  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  oa.  30,  jyC6. 

**  A  few  ports  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  M.  d*  Alem- 
bert,  by  which  I  learn  that  he  and  my  other  friends 
at  Paris  had  determined  to  publifh  an  account  of  my 
rupture  with  Roufleau,  in  confequence  of  a  gene- 
ral difcretionary  power  which  I  had  given  them. 
The  narrative  they  publifli  is  the  fame  with  that 
which  1  left  with  Lord  Hertford,  and  which  I  believe 
you  have  feen.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  original  papers, 
connefted  by  a  fliort  recital  of  fads.  I  made  a  few 
alterations,  and  M.  d'Alembert  tells  me  he  has 
made  a  few  more,  with  my  permiffion,  and  at  my 
defirc.  Among  the  papers  publifhed  is  your  letter 
to  me,  juftifying  my  innocence  with  regard  to  the 
King  of  Pruifia's  letter.  You  permitted  me  to 
make  what  ufe  of  it  I  pleafed  for  my  own  apology, 
and  as  I  knew  that  you  could  have  no  reafon  for 
concealing  it,  I  inferted  it  without  fcruple  in  the 
narrative.  My  Parifian  friends  are  to  accompany 
the  whole  with  a  preface,  giving  an  account  of  my 
reluftance  to  this  publication,  but  of  the  necefCty 
which  they  found  of  extorting  my  confent.  It 
appears  particularly,  that  my  antagonift  had  wrote 
letters  of  defiance  againft  me  all  over  Europe,  and 
faid  that  the  letter  he  wrote  me  was  fo  confounding 
to  me,  that  I  would  not  dare  to  (hew  it  to  any  one 
wkhout  falfifying  it.     Thefe  letters  were  likely  to 

make 
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'    •  • 

make  impreffion,  and  my  filence  might  be  cbnftnicd 
into  a  proof  pf  guilt.  I  am  fure,  that  my  friends 
have  judged  impartially  in  this  affair,  and  without 
being  aftuated  by  any  prejudice  or  paflion  of  dieir 
own  ;  for  almoft  all  of  them  were  at  j5ri[t  as  averfc 
as  I  was  to  the  publication,  and  only  proceeded  to 
it  upon  the  apparent  neceflity  which  they  difcovered, 
I  have  not  feen  the  preface ;  but  the  book  will  pro* 
bably  Be  foon  in  London,  and  1  hope  you  will  find 
that  the  reafons  afligned  by  my  friends  are  fatlfi 
fadtory.  They  have  taken  upon  them  the  blame, 
if  any  appears  to  lie  in  this  meafure.  1  am,  with 
great  truth  and  fmcerity.  Dear  Sir,  &c.'* 

As  foon  as  a  copy  of  the  Expq/e  reached  Mr, 
Hume,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Walpole : 


"   Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  4th  Nov.  I766, 

•*  Yefterday  I  received  by  the  poft  a  copy  of  the 
edition,  printed  at  Paris,  of  my  narrative  of  this  ri- 
diculous affair  between  Rouffeau  and  me.  There 
is  an  introduftion  in  the  name  of  my  friends,  giving 
an  account  of  the  neceffity  under  which  they  found 
themfelves  to  publifh  this  narrative  ;  and  an  appen- 
dix in  D'AIembert's  name,  protefting  his  innocence 
with  regard  to  all  the  imputations  thrown  on  him 
by  Rouffeau.  I  have  no  objeftion  with  regard  to 
the  firft,  but  the  fecond  contains  a  claufe 'which  dif- 
pleafes  me  very  much,  but  which  y^ou  will  probably 
only  laugh  at :  it  is  that  where  he  blames  the  King> 

S   "  of 
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of  Pruflia's  letter  as  cruel.  What  could  engage 
D'Alembert  to  ufe  this  freedom,  I  cannot  imagine. 
Is  it  poiSble,  that  a  man  of  his  fuperior  parts  can 
bear  you  ill  will  becaufe  you  are  the  friend  of  his 
enemy,  Madame  du  Deffand  ?  What  makes  mc 
fufpeft,  that  there  may  be  fomething  true  of  this 
fufpicion  is,  that  feveral  pafTages  in  my  narrative,  in 
which  I  mention  you  and  that  letter,  are  all  altered 
in  the  tranflation,  and  rendered  much  lefs  obliging 
than  I  wrote  them:  for  my  narrative  fent  to  Paris  was 
an  exa£t  copy  of  that  left  in  Lord  Hertford's  hands. 
I  would  give  any  thing  to  prevent  a  publication  in 
London  (for  furely  the  whole  alffair  will  appear  per- 
fe£tly  ridiculous) ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  a  book 
printed  at  Paris  will  be  tranflated  in  London,  if  there 
be  hopes  of  felling  a  hundred  copies  of  it.  For  this 
reafon,  I  fancy  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  take  care 
that  a  proper  edition  be  publifhed,  in  which  cafe  I 
fliall  give  orders  that  all  the  paflages  altered  in  my 
narrative  (hall  be  reflored.'* 

Madame  du  Deffand,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
letter,  had  been,  for  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  fortnight, 
miftrefs  of  the  Regent  Due  d'Orleans.  She  was 
now  beconfie  ftone-blind  :  yet,  notwithftanding  this 
misfortune  and  her  extreme  old  age,  flie  retained  all 
her  former  wit  and  vivacity.  Her  memory  and 
judgment  were  unimpaired,  and  (he  could  ftill  con* 
trive  to  make  herfelf  agreeable  :  even  thofe  pa(fiong, 
to  which  fenility  is  generally  reckoned  unfriendly, 
had  not  forfaken  the  breaft  of  Madame  du  Deffand. 
She  was  fecn  at  the  play,  the  opera,  and  Ver- 
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failles  ;  fhe  made  fpngs  and  epigrams,  and  gave  fup* 
pcrs  twice  a  week,  to  which  the  literati  of  Paris,  m<^ 
among  others  D'Alembert,  reforted ;  for  it  was  ii\ 
the  company  of  thefe  modem  Afpafias,  thajl  tha 
gens  de  lettres  of  the  French  capital  fpent  their  mo- 
ments of  leifure  and  enjoyment.  This  lady  ufed  tQ 
write  very  pretty  letters  to  Voltaire,  in  which  dm 
contradifted  him  without  ceremony,  for,  as  (he  wa^ 
no  bigot  to  any  creed,  (he  laughed  both  at  the  clergy 
and  the  philofophers. 

A  young  lady  who  rePided  with  Madame  du 
DefiFand,  left  her  in  confequence  of  fome  diflFerencc 
between  them,  and  fet  up  for  herfelf.  D'Alembert, 
who  had  been  a  frequent  vifitor  at  Madame's,  now 
abfented  himfelf  from  her  parties,  and  paid  court 
to  the  young  one ;  Walpole,  it  fcems,  kept  by  the 
old  lady,  from  gratitude  or  generofity :  hence 
the  allufion  to  the  poflibility  of  D'Alembert  being 
influenced  by  pique  towards  Walpole ;  an  allufion 
for  which  Mr.  Hume  appears  to  have  had  very  little 
foundation. 

Mr,  Walpole,  on  receiving  Mr.  Hume's  letter 
of  the  30th  0£t«  immediately  fent  him  the  follow- 
ing  anfwer : 

"  Dear  Sir,  Not.  6, 1766. 

"  You  have,  I  own,  furprifed  me  by  fuflfering  your 
quarrel  with  Roufleau  to  be  printed,  contrary  to 
your  determination  when  you  left  London,  and 

S  2  agamft 
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againft  the  advice  of  all  your  bcft  friends  here  ;  I 
may  add,  contrary  to  your  own  nature,  which  has 
always  inclined  you  to  defpife  literary  fquabbles,  the 
jeft  and  fcom  of  all  men  of  fenfe.  Indeed  I  am  forry 
you  have  let  yourfelf  be  over-perfuaded,  and  fo  are 
all  that  I  have  feen  who  wi(h  you  w^ll ;  I  ought 
lather  to  ufe  your  own  word  extorted.  You  fay 
your  Parifian  friends  extorted  your  confent  to  this 
publication.  1  believe  fo.  Yoiir  good  fenfe  could 
not  approve  what  your  good  heart  could  notrefufe. 
You  add,  that  they  told  you  Roujfeau  hadfent  letters 
of  defiance  againji  you  all  over  Europe.  Good  God ! 
my  dear  Sir,  could  you  pay  any  regard  to  fuch 
fuftian  ?  All  Europe  laughs  at  being  dragged  every 
day  into  thefe  idle  quarrels,  with  which  Eurdpe 
only  wipes  its  b — f— e.  Your  friends  talk  as  loftily 
as  of  a  challenge  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L 
What  are  become  of  all  the  controverfies  fince 
the  days  of  Scaliger  and  Scioppius  of  Billingfgate 
memory  ?  Why,  they  fleep  in  oblivion,  tUl  fomc 
Bayle  drags  them  out  of  their  duft,  and  takes 
mighty  pains  to  afcertain  the  date  of  each  author's 
death,  which  is  of  no  more  confequence  to  the 
world  than  the  day  of  his  birth.  Many  a  country 
fquire  quarrels  with^  his  neighbour  about  game 
and  manors,  yet  they  never  print  their  wrangles, 
though  as  much  abufe  paffes  betweeii  them^  as 
if  they  could  quote  all  the  Phillippics  of  the 
learned. 

*'  You  have  afted  as  I  ftiould  have  cxpeSed,  if 
you  'u;ould  print,  with  fenfe,  temper,  and  decency. 
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and,  what  Is  ftill  more  uncommon,  with  your  ufual* 
modefty.  I  cannot  fay  fo  much  for  your  editors. 
But  editors  and  commentators  are  feldom  modeft. 
Even  to  this  day  that  x^ce  ape  the  didatorial  tone  of 
the  commentators  at  the  r^ftoration  of  learning, 
when  the  mob  thought  that  Greek  and  Latin  could 
give  men  the  fenfe  which  they  wanted  in  their  native 
languages.  But  Europe  is  now  grown  a  little  wifer, 
and  holds  tbefe  magnificent  pretenlions  in  proper 
contempt. 

*'  What  I  have  faid  is  to  explain  why  I  am  forry 
my  letter  makes  a  part  of  this  controverfy.  When 
I  fent  it  to  you,  it  was  for  your  juftification,  and, 
had  it  been  neceffary,  I  could  have  added  much 
more,  -having  been  witnefs  to  your  anxious  and 
boundlefs  friendfliip  for  Rouffeau.  I  told  you,  you 
might  make  what  ufe  of  it  you  pleafed.  Indeed  at 
that  time  I  did  not,  could  not  think  of  its  being 
printed,  you  feeming  fo  averfe  to  any  publication  on 
that  head.  However,  I  by  no  means  take  it  ill, 
nor  regret  my  part,  if  it  tends  to  vindicate  y oUr 
honour. 

**  I  mud  confefs  that  I  am  more  concerned,  that 
you  have  fuffered  my  letter  to  be  curtailed ;  nor . 
ihould  I  have  confented  to  that  if  you  had  aiked 
me.  I  gueffed  that  your  friends  confulted  your 
intereft  lefs  than  their  own  inclination  to  expdfe 
Rouffeau  ;  and  I  think  their  omiffion  of  what  I  faid 
on  that  fubjeft,  proves  that  I  was  not  miftaken  in 
my  guefs.     My  letter  hinted  too  my  contempt  of 
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learned  men  and  their  miferable  conduft.  Since  I 
wsrs  to  appear  m  print,  I  fhoald  not  have  been  forry 
that  diat  opinion  flionld  ha^e  appeared  at  the  fame 
time.  In  truth,  there  is  nothing  I  hold  fo  cheap  as 
the  generality  of  learned  men;  and  1  have  often 
thought,  that  young  men  ought  to  be  made  fcholars, 
left  they  fhould  grow  to  reverence  learned  block-» 
heads,  and  think  there  is  any  merit  in  having  read 
more  foolifli  books  than  other  folks,  which,  as 
there  are  a  thoufand  nonfenfical  books  for  one  good 
one,  muft  be  the  cafe  of  any  man  who  has  read 
much  i;nore  than  other  people. 

*^  Your  friend  D* Alembert,  who,  I  fuppofe,  has 
read  a  vafl  deal,  is,  it  feems,  offended  with  my  letter 
to  Rouffeau.  He  is  certainly  as  much  at  liberty  to 
blame  it,  as  I  was  to  write  it.  Unfortunately  he  does 
not  convince  me  ;  nor  can  I  think  but  that  if  Rouf* 
feau  may  attack  all  governments  and  all  religions,  I 
might  attack  him  :  efpecially  on  his  afiedation  and 
affefted  misfortunes,  which  you  and  your  editors  have 
proved  are  affeded.  D'Alembert  might  be  offended 
atRouffeau*s  afcribing  my  letter  to  him  ;  and  he  is  in  , 
the  right.  I  am  a  very  indifferent  author,  and  there 
is  nothing  To  vexatious  to  an  indifferent  author  as 
to  be  confounded  with  another  of  the  fame  clafs. 
1  fhould  be  forry  to  have  his  eloges  and  tranflations 
of  fcraps  of  Tacitus  laid  to  me.  However,  I  can 
forgive  him  any  thing,  provided  he  never  tranflates 
me.  Adieu !  my  dear  Sir  ;  I  am  apt  to  laugh,  you 
know ;  and  therefore  you  will  excufe  me,  though  >I 
4q  not  treat  your  friend^  up  to  the  pomp  of  their 

claims. 
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claims.  Thdy  may  treat  me  as  freely  :  I  Ihall  not 
laugh  the  lefs,  and  I  promife  you  I  will  never  enter 
into  a  coniroverfy  with  them. 

*^  Yours  moft  fincerely." 

Mr.  Walpole,  to  Mr.  Hume,  in  anfwer  to  hin 

letter  of  the  4th  November. 

"  Arlington  Street,  Nov.  11,  1766. 

"  Indeed,  dear  Sir,  it  was  not  neceflary  to  make 
me  any  apology.  D'Alembert  is  certainly  at  liberty 
to  fay  what  he  pleafes  of  my  letter ;  and  undoubt- 
edly you  caimot  think  that  it  fignifies  a  ftraw  to 
me  what  he  fays.  But  how  can  you  be  furprifed 
at  his  printing  a  thing  that  he  fent  you  fo  long  ago  ? 
All  my  furprife  confi(l$  in  your  fuftering  him  to 
curtail  my  letter  to  you ;  when  you  might  be  fure 
he  would  print  his  own  at  length.  I  am  glad, 
however,  that  he  has  mangled  mine ;  it  not  only 
ihows  his  equity,  but  is  the  ftrongeft  prefumptiou 
that  he  was  confcious  I  gueffed  right,  when  1  fup- 
pofe  he  urged  you  to  publifh,  from  his  own  private 
pique  to  Roufleau. 

"  What  you  furmife  of  his  cenfuring  my  letter 
becaufe  I  am  a  friend  of  Madame  du  DeSand,  is 
aftonifhiitg,  indeed,  and  not  to  be  credited,  unlets 
you  had  fuggefted  it.  Having  never  thought  him 
any  thing  like  a  fuperior  genius  as  you  term  him,  I 
concluded  his  vanity  was  hurt  by  RoujBTeau's  as- 
cribing my  letter  to  him  ;  but  to  carry  refentment 
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to  a  woman,  to  an  old  and  blind  woman,  fo  far,  as 
to  hate  a  friend  of  her's,  qui  ne  lui  avoit  point  fait 
de  iiial^  is  ftrangely  weak  and  lamentable.  I  thought 
lie  was  a  philofopher,  and  that  philofophers  were 
virtuous,  upright  men,  who  loved  wifdom,  and 
were  above  the  little  paflions  and  foibles  of  huma- 
nity. I  thought  they  affumed  that  proud  title  as 
an  eamefl  to  the  world,  that  they  intended  to  be 
fomething  more  than  mortal ;  that  they  engaged 
themfelves  to  be  patterns  of  excellence,  and  would 
utter  no  opinion,  would  pronounce  no  decifion, 
but  what  they  believed  the  quinteffence  of  truth  j 
that  they  always  a£ted  without  prejudice  and  re- 
fpe£k  of  perfons.  Indeed  we  know  that  the  ancient 
philofophers  were  a  ridiculous  compofition  of  arro- 
gance, difputation,  and  contradiftions :  that  fome  of 
them  afted  againft  all  ideas  of  decency  ;  that  others 
affefted  to  doubt  of  their  own  fenfes ;  that  fome, 
for  venting  unintelligible  nonfenfe,  pretended  to 
think  themfelves  fuperior  to  kings  ;  that  they  gave 
themfelves  airs  of  accounting  for  all  that  we  do 
and  do  not  fee ; — and  yet  that  no  two  of  them 
agreed  in  a  fmgle  hypothefis ;  that  one  thought 
fire,  another  water,  the  origin  of  all  things ;  and 
that  fome  were  even  fo  abfurd  and  impious,  as  to 
difplace  God,  and  enthrone  matter  in  his  place.  I 
do  liot  mean  to  difparage  fuch  wife  men,  for  we 
are  really  obliged  to  them :  they  anticipated  and 
helped  us  off  with  an  exceeding  deal  of  nonfenfe, 
through  which  we  might  poflibly  have  paffed  if  they 
had  not  prevented  us.  But  when,  in  this  enlight- 
ened 
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cned  age,  as  it  is  called,  I  faw  the  term  philofophers 
revived,  I  concluded  the  jargon  would  be  omitted, 
and  that  we  fhould  be  bleffed  with  only  the  cream 
of  fapience ;  and  one  had  more  reafon  ftill  to  ex- 
peft  this  from  any  fuperior  genius.  But,  alas  !  my 
dear  Sir,  what  a  tumble  is  here !  Your  D*Alembert 
IS  a  mere  mortal  oracle.  Who  but  would  have 
laughed,  if,  when  the  buffoon  Ariftophanes  ridi- 
culed Socrates,  Plato  had  condemned  ^the  former, 
not  for  making  fport  with  a  great  man  in  diftrefs, 
but  becaufe  Plato  hated  fome  blind  old  woman 
with  whom  Ariftophanes  was  acquainted ! 

*^  D*Alembert's  conduft  is  the  more  unjuft,  as*I 
never  heard  Madame  du  Deffand  talk  of  him  above 
three  times  in  the  feven  months  that  I  pafled  at 
Paris,  and  never,  though  (lie  does  not  love  him,. 
with  any  refleftion  to  his  prejudice.  I  remember, 
the  firft  time  I  ever  heard  her  mention  his  name,  I 
faid  I  had  been  .told  he  was  a  good  mimic,  but 
could  not  think  him  a  good  writer.  Crawford  re- 
members this,  and  it  is  a  proof  that  I  always 
thought  of  D'Alembert  as  I  do  now.  She  took  it 
up  with  warmth,  defended  his  parts,  and  faid  he 
was  extremely  amufing.  For  her  quarrel  with  him, 
I  never  troubled  my  head  about  it  one  way  or  other, 
which  you  will  not  wonder  at.  You  know  in 
England  we  read  their  works,  but  feldom  or  never 
take  any  notice  of  authors.  We  think  them  fufE- 
ciently  paid  if  their  books  fell,  and  of  courfe  leave 
them  to  their  colleges  and  obfcurity,  by  which  means 
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wc  are  not  troubkd  by  their  vanity  and  impertinence- 
In  France  they  fpoil  us  ;  but  that  was  no  bufmefs  of 
Biine.  I  who  am  an  author  mud  own  this  condu£l 
very  fenfible ;  for  in  truth  we  are  a  moil  ufelefs  tribe. 

**  That  D'Alembert  fliould  have  omitted  paflapjes 
in  which  you  was  fo  good  as  to  mention  me  with 
approbation,  agrees  with  his  peevilbnefs,  not  with 
liis  philofophy.  However,  for  God's  fake,  do  not 
reinflate  the  paifages.  I  do  not  love  compliments, 
and  will  never  give  my  confent  to  receive  any.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  your  kind  intentions  to  me,  but 
beg  they  may  reft  there.  I  am  much  more  diverted 
with  the  philofopher  D*Alembert's  underhand  deal- 
ings, than  I  (hould  have  been  pleafed  with  pane- 
gyric even  from  you. 

"  Allow  me  to  make  one  more  remark,  and  I 
have  done  with  this  trifling  bufmefs  for  ever. 
Your  moi-al  friend  pronounces  rfie  ill-natured  for 
laughing  at  an  unhappy  man  ^ho  had  never-ofifend- 
cd  me.  Rouffeau  certainly  never  did  offend  me.  I 
Relieved  from  many  fymptoms  in  his  writings,  and 
•what  I  had  heard  of  him,  that  his  love  of  fingularity 
made  him  chufe  to  invite  misfortunes,  and  that 
he  hung  t)ut  many  more  than  he  felt.  I  who  af- 
fe£l:  no  philofophy,  nor  pretend  to  more  virtue  than 
my  neighbours,  thought  this  ridiculous  in  a  man 
who  is  really  a  fuferior  genius,  and  joked  upon  it 
in  a  few  lines  never  certainly  intended  to  appear  in 
print.     The  firge  D'Alembert  reprehends  this,-^and 
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where  ?  In  a  book  publifhed  to  €xpofe  Roulffeau, 
and^which  confirms,  by  ferious  proofs,  what  I  had 
hinted  at  in  jeft.  What !  does  a  philofopher  con- 
demn me,  and,  in  the  very  fame  breath,  only  with 
ten  times  more  ill  nature,  aft  exadlly  as  I  had  done  ? 
Oh !  but  you  will  fay,  Roufleau  has  offended 
D* Alembert  by  afcribing  the  King  of  Pruffia's  letter 
to  him,  Worfe  and  worfe:  if  Rouffeau  is  un- 
happy, a  phildfopher  (hould  have  pardoned^  Re- 
venge is  fo  unbecoming  the  rex  regumj  the  man 
who  is  precipue  fanus'-^niji  cum  piiuita  mole/fa  eft. 
If  Rouffeau's  misfortunes  are  affeSed,  what  be^ 
comes  of  my  ill  nature  ? — In  fhort,  my  dear  Sir,  to 
conclude  as  D'Alembert  concludes  his  book,  I  do 
|)elieve  in  the  virtue  of  Mr.  Hume,  but  not  much  in 
that  of  philofophers.     Adieu ! 

"  Yours  ever/* 

**  P.  S.  It  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  be  ap- 
prehenfive  of  my  being  indifcreet  enough  to  let 
D'Alembert  learn  your  fpfpicions  of  him  on  Ma- 
dame du  Deffand*s  account ;  but  you  may  be  per- 
fedly  eafy  on  that  head.  Though  I  like  fuch  an 
advantage  over  him,  and  (hould  be  glad  he  faw 
this  letter,  and  knew  how  little  formidable  I  thiric 
him,  I  fliall  certainly  not  make  an  ill  ufe  of  a  pri- 
vate letter,  and  had  much  rather  wave  any  triumph, 
than  give  a  friend  a  moment's  pain.  I  love  to 
laugh  at  an  impertinent  yf^'u^;;/,  but  refpeft  learn- 
ing, when  joined  to  fuch  goodnefs  as  yours,  and 
never  confound  oflentation  and  modefly. 

"  I  wrote 
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"  I  wrote  to  you  laft  Thurfday  ;  and  by  Lady- 
Hertford's  advice,  direfted  my  letter  to  Ninewells: 
I  hope  you  will  receive  it.** 

Mr.  Hume  to  Mr.  Walpole. 

•*  Edinburgh,  Nov.  20,  1/66. 

*'  I  readily  agree  with  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  it 
is  a  great  misfortune  to  be  reduced  to  the  neceflity 
of  confenting  to  this  publication :  but  it  had  cer- 
tainly become  neceffary.  Even  thofe  who  at  CnO: 
joined  me  in  rejefting  all  idea  of  it,  wrote  to  me, 
and  reprefented,  that  this  ftrange  man*s  defiances 
had  made  fuch  impreffion,  that  I  fliould  pafs  uni- 
verfally  for  the  guilty  perfon,  if  I  fuppreffed  the 
ftory.  Some  of  his  greateft  admirers  and  partifans, 
who  had  read  my  manufcript,  concurred  in  the 
fame  fentiments  with  the  reft.  I  never  confented 
to  any  thing  with  greater  reluftance  in  my  life. 
Had  I  found  one  man  of  my  opinion,  I  fhould  have 
perfevered  in  my  refufal.  One  reafon  of  my  reluc- 
tance was,  that  I  faw  this  publication,  if  neceffary 
at  Paris,  was  yet  fuperfluous,  not  to  fay  worfe,  at 
London.  But  I  hope  it  will  be  confidered  that  the 
publication  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  my  deed,  but 
that  of  my  friends,  in  confequence  of  a  difcretion- 
ary  power  which  1  gave  them,  and  which  it  was  na- 
tural for  me  to  give  them,  as  I  was  at  too  great  a 
diftance  to  form  a  judgment  in  the  cafe. 

*'  I  am  as  fenfible  as  you  are  of  the  ridicule  to 
which  men  of  letters  have  expofed  themfelves, 
by  running  every  moment  to  the  public  with  all 

their 
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their  private  fquabblcs  and  altercations  ;  but  furely 
there  has  been  fomething  very  unexpefted  and  pe- 
culiar in  this  affair.  My  antagonift,  by  his  genius, 
his  fingularities,  his  quackery,  his  misfortunes,  and 
his  adventures,  had  become  more  the  fubjed  of  ge- 
neral converfation  in  Europe  (for  I  venture  again 
on  the  word)  than  any  perfon  in  it.  I  do  not 
even  except  Voltaire,  much  lefs  the  King  of  Pruffia 
and  Mr.  Pitt.  How  elfe  could  it  have  happened, 
that  a  claufe  pf  a  private  letter,  which  I  wrote  fome- 
what  thoughtlefsly  to  a  private  gentleman  at  Paris, 
Ihould  in  three  days  time  have  been  the  only  fub- 
jeft  of  converfation  in  that  capital,  and  fhould 
thence  have  propagated  itfelf  every  where  as  fad 
as  the  poft  could  carry  it  ?  You  know,  that  at  firfl: 
I  was  fo  little  inclined  to  make  a  noife  about  this 
ftory,  that  I  had  entertained  thoughts  of  giving 
no  reply  at  all  to  the  infult,  which  was  really  fo 
ridiculous ;  but  you  very  properly  difluaded  me 
from  this  refolution ;  and  by  your  advice  I  wrote 
that  letter,  which  certainly  no  body  will  find  fault 
with. 

^  Having  made  this  apology  for  myfelf  (where, 
however,  I  expefl:  to  he  abfolved  as  much  by  your 
compaffion  as.  your  judgment),  I  proceed  to  fay 
fomething  in  favoyr  of  my  friends.  Allow  me  then 
to  inform  you,  that  it  was  not  D' Alembert  who  fup- 
preffed  that  claufe  of  your  letter,  but  me,  who  did 
not  tranfcribe  it  in  ;he  copy  I  fent  to  Paris.  1 
was  afraid  of  engaging  you  needlefsly  in  a  quarrel 
with  tjiefe  literati;    and  as   that  claufe  had  no 
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reference  to  the  bufmefs  in  hand,  I  thought  1  mighf 
fairly  fecrete  it.  I  wifli  1  could  excufe  him  as  well 
on  another  head.  He  fent  me  above  two  months  ago 
fomething  like  that  declaration,  and  deiired  me  to 
convey  it  to  Rouffeau  ;  which  I  refufed  to  do,  and 
gave  him  fome  reafons  of  my  refufal :  but  he  replied 
to  me,  that  he  was  fure  my  true  fecret  reafon  was 
my  regard  to  you.  He  ought  thence  to  have  known, 
that  it  would  be  difagreeable  to  me  to  fee  fuch  a 
piece  annexed  to  mine.  I  have  remarked  alfo  the 
omiffion  of  a  phrafe  in  the  tranflation  ;  and  this 
omiflion  could  not  be  altogether  by  accident :  it 
was  where  I  mention  your  fuppreffing  the  King  of 
Pruflia*s  letter,  while  we  lived  together  at  Paris.  I 
faid  it  was  a^eeahle  to  your  vfual  politenefs  and  hu- 
manity. I  have  wrote  to  Becket  the  bookfeller  to 
reftore  this  paflage,  which  is  fo  conformable  to  my 
real  fentiments  ;  but  whether  my  orders  have  come 
in  time,  I  do  not  know  as  yet.  Before  I  faw  the 
Paris  edition  I  had  defired  Becket  to  follow  it  where- 
ever  it  departed  from  my  original.  The  difference, 
I  find,  was  in  other  refpeds  but  inconfiderable* 

"  It  is  only  by  conjefture  I  imagine,  that  D* Alcm- 
bert's  malevolence  to  you  (if  he  has  any  malevolence) 
proceeds^  from  your  friendftiip  with  Madame  du 
Deffand  ;  becaufe  I  can  find  no  other  ground  for  it, 
I  fee  alfo,  that  in  his  declaration  there  is  a  ftroke 
obliquely  levelled  at  her,  which  perhaps  you  do  not 
underftand,  but  I  do ;  becaufe  he  wrote  me  that  he 
heard  fhe  was  your  correSor.  I  found  thefe  two 
perfons  in  great  and  intimate  friendihip  when  I 

arrived 
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arrived  at  Paris ;  but  it  is  ftrange  how  intemperate 
'  they  are  both  become  in  their  animofity :  though 
perhaps  it  is  more  excufable  in  her,  on  account  of 
her  age,  fex,  and  bodily  infirmities.  I  am  very 
fenfiblc  of  your  difcretion  in  not  citing  me  on  thi« 
occafion  ;  1  might  otherwife  have  a  new  quarrel  on 
my  hands. 

**  With  regard  to  D*Alembert,  I  believe  I  faid  he 
was  a  man  oifuperior  parts ^  not  a  fuperior  genius  ; 
which  are  words,  if  I  niiftake  not,  of  a  very  differ- 
ent import.  He  is  furely  entitled  to  the  former  cha- 
rafter,  from  the  works  which  you  and  I  have  read  : 
I  do  not  mean  his  tranflation  of  Tacitus,  but  his 
other  pieces.  But  I  believe  he  is  more  entitled  to  it 
from  the  works  which  1  fuppofe  neither  you  nor  I 
have  read,  his  geometry  and  algebra.  I  agree  with 
you,  that  in  fome  refpefts  Rouffeau  may  more  pro- 
perly be  called  a  fuperior  genius ;  yet  is  he  fo  full  of 
extravagance,  that  I  am  inclined  to  deny  even  him 
that  appellatidn.  I  fancy  D'Alembert's  talents 
and  RouiTeau's  united  might  fully  merit  fi^  a 
eulogy. 

*'  In  other  rdTp^ds,  D* Alembert  is  a  very  agree- 
able companion,  and  of  irreproachable  morals.  'By 
refufmg  great  offers  from  the  Czarina  and  the  King 
of  Pruffia,  he  has  fhown  himfelf  above  interefl:  and 
vain  ambition.  He  lives  in  an  agreeable  retreat  at 
Paris,  ioitable  to  a  man  of  letters.  He  has  five 
penfions :  one  from  the  King  of  Pk'uiSa^  one  from 

the 
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the  French  King,  one  as  member  of  the  academy  of 
fcienccs,  one  as  member  of  the  French  academy, 
and  one  from  his  own  family.  The  whole  amount 
of  thefe  is  not  6,000  livres  a-year  ;  on  the  half  of 
which  he  lives  decently,  and  gives  the  other  half  to 
poor  people  with  whom  he  is  connected.  In  a  word, 
1  fcarce  know  a  man,  who  with  fome  few  exceptions 
(for  there  muft  always  be  fome  exceptions)  is  a 
better  model  of  a  virtuous  and  philofjphical  cha- 
rader. 

'  *'  You  fee  I  venture  ftill  to  join  thefe  two  epithets 
as  infeparable  and  almoft  fynonymous,  though  you 
fcem  inclined  to  regard  them  almoft  as  incompatible. 
And  here  1  have  a  flrong  inclination  to  fay  a  few 
words  in  vindication  both  of  myfelf  and  of  my 
friends,  venturing  even  to  comprehend  you  in  the 
number.  What  new  prepoflefSon  has  feized  you  ta 
beat  in  fo  outrageous  a  manner  your  nurfes  of 
Mount  Helicon,  and  to  join  the  outcry  of  the  igno- 
rant multitude  againft  fcience  and  literature  ?  For 
my  part,  I  can  fcarce  acknowledge  any  other  ground 
of  diftindion  between  one  age  and  another,  between 
one  nation  and  another,  than  their  different  pro- 
grefs  in  learning  and  the  arts.  I  do  not  fay  between 
one^tnan  and  another,  becaufe  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  temper  and  natural  underftanding  are  the 
iribft  effential  to  the  perfonal  charafter  ;  but  being, 
I  fuppofe,  almoft  equal  among  nations  and  ages,  do 
not  ferve  to  throw  a  peculiar  luftre  on  any.  You 
blame  France  for  its  fond  admiration  of  men  of 

genius ; 
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genius  ;  and  there  may  no  doubt  be,  in  plrticular 
inftances,  a  gceat  ridicule  in  thefe  aifeftations ;  but 
the  feiitiment  in  general  was  equally  confpicuous 
ia  ancient  Greece,  in  Rome  during  its  flourifhing 
period,  in  modem  Italy,  and  even  periiaps  in  Eng- 
land about  the  beginning  of  thb  century.     If  the 
cafe  be  now  otherwife,  it  is  what  we  are  to  lament 
and  be  afhamed  of.     Our  enemies  will  only  infer, 
that  we  are  a  nation  which  was  once  at  beft  but  half 
civilized,  and  is  now  relapfmg  faft  into  barbarifm, 
ignorance,  and  fuperftition.     I  beg  you  alfo  to  con- 
fider  the  great  difference  in  point  of  morals  between 
uncultivated  and  civilized  ages.    But  I  find  I  am 
launching  out  infenfibly  into  an  immenfe  ocean  of 
common  place;  I  cut  the  matter  therefore  ihort, 
by  declaring  it  as  my  opinion,  that  if  you  had  been 
bom  a  barbarian,  and  had  every  day  cooked  your 
dinner  of  horfeflefli   by  riding  on  it  fifty   miles 
between  your  breech  and  the   (houlder  of  your 
horfe,    you     had    certainly    been    an    obliging, 
good  natured,    friendly    man ;   but  at  the  fame 
time  that  reading,  converfation,  and   travel  have 
detra^ed  nothing  from  thofe  virtues,  and  have 
made  a  coniiderable  addidon  of  other  valuable  and 
agreeable  qualides  to  them.     I  remain,  not  with 
ancient  iincerity,   which  was  only  roguery  and 
hypocrify,  but  very  fincerely,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  The  French  tranflation  of  this  flrange 
piece  of  mine  (for  I  muft  certainly  give  it  that 
epithet)  was  not  made  by  D*Alembert,  but  by  one 
under  his  direSion." 

T  Mt. 
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Mr.  Walpole  thought  proper  to  draw  up  a  nar- 
rative of  the  concern  he  had  in  the  quarrel  between 
Rouffeau  and  Hume;  and  annexed  to  it  the  whole  of 
his  correfpondence  with  our  author.    It  is  dated  at 
Paris,  Sept.  1 3,  1 767  ;  and  fpeaking  in  it  of  the  Ex» 
,pofe^  he  has  the  following  paffage,  which  could  not 
fail  to  give  offence  to  Hume,  and  which  we  fubmit 
to  the  reader's  judgment  without  any  comment.    '*  I 
am  forry  to  fay,"  obferves  Mr.  Walpole,  "  that  on 
this  occafion  Mr.  Hume  did  not  aft  quite  fairly  by 
me.     In  the  beginning  of  my  letter  I  laughed  at  his 
learned  friends,  who  wifhed  him  to  publifli,  which, 
as  1  told  him,  was  only  to  gratify  their  own  fpleen 
to  Rouffeau.   I  had  no  fpleen  to  him.   I  had  laughed 
at  his  affediation,  but  had  tried  to  ferve  him ;  and 
above  all  things  1  defpifed  the  childiOi  quarrels  of 
pedants  and  pretended  philofophers.     This  com* 
menccment  of  my  letter  was,  therefore,  a  diffuafive 
againft  printing.     Could  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Hume 
would  make  ufe  of  part  of  my  letter,  and  fuffer  it 
to  be  printed — and  even  without  alking  my  confent  ? 
I  had  told  him  he  might  do  what  he  pleafed  with 
it :  but  when  he  had  defired  it  only  to  fliew,  and 
when  it  advifed  him  not  to  publifli,  could  my  words 
imply  a  permiflion  to  print  my  letter  ?   Much  lefs. 
could  they  imply  permiflion  to  curtail  my  letter, 
and  give  it  to  the  public  as  if  I  approved  his  print- 
ing.    And  I  repeat  it  again,  was  he  at  liberty  to  do 
this  without  aflung  and  obtaining  my  confent  ?  It  is 
very  true,  I  heartily  defpifed  Roufleau's  ingratitude 
to  Mr.  Hume  ;  but  had  I  thought  my  letter  would 
have  l^een  publiflied,  I  fliould  not  have  exprefl'ed 

my 
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my  feeling  in  fuch  harfli  terms  as  a  ihorough  cou'- 
tempt^^2X.  lead  I  ihould  have  particularized  the  caufe 
of  that  contempt,  becaufe  the  fuperiority  and  ex* 
cellence  of  Roufleau's  genius  ought  not  to  be  con« 
founded  with  his  defeds. .  Nor  fhould  I  have  treat- 
ed him  T^ith  the  fame  indifference  as  I  fhould  treat 
the  prefent  gens  de  leitres  at  Paris,  the  muflirooms 
of  the  moment.  But  Mr.  Hume  was  penetrated 
with  refpeft  for  them,  and  not  to  wound  their  vain 
and  fenfitive  ears,  fuppreffed  the  commencement  of 
my  letter,  and  in  that  mangled  form  fuffered  them 
to  publifli  it.  When  it  was  publifhed  he  made  an 
apology  to  me." 

The  literary  world,  as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  took  part 
in  this  difpute  between  two  chara6ters  fo  celebrated 
as  Hume  and  Rouffeau ;  and  although  the  conduct 
of  the  latter  was  univerfally  condemned,  a  few  took 
up  the  pen  in  his  defence.  In  November  1766^ 
there  was  publilfhed  at  Paris  a  pamphlet  under  the 
title  of  Obfervations  fur  r Expofi  fuccind  de  la  Contef 
iation  qm  s^ejl  elevee  enire  M.  Hume  et  M.  Roujfeau  ; 
and  in  the  fame  year  was  publifhed  at  London, 
and  tranflated  into  French,  Jujlificaiion  de  J.  J* 
Roujfeau  dam  la  Contejiation  qui  lui  efifurvenue  avec 
M.  Hume*.  There  alfo  appeared  at  London  A 
Letter  to  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole  concerning  the  Dif  • 
pute  between  Mr.  Hume  and  M.  Roujfeau.  The 
Parifian  prefs  gave  to  the  public  Rejlexiom  fur  qui 
s^eji  pajfe  au  Styet  de  la  Rupture  de  J.  J.  Rouffeau 
et  de  M.  Hume  ;  and  alfo  a  very  long  traft  entitled 
Plaldoyer  pour  et  contre  J.  J.  Roujfeau  et  le  Dodeur 

♦  I  ha?c  fcch  the  French  copy  only. 
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Z).  Hiime^  FHiJlorien  Anglois :  avec  des  Anecdotes 
inierejfantes  relative  au  fujet :  ouvrage  moral  et  cri* 
tique^  pour  fervir  de  fuite  aux  auvrcs  de  ces  deuH 
grands  hommes.  In  the  firft  part  of  this  work^  the 
author  is  exceedingly  fevere  againft  Hume,  but  he 
afterwards  foftens  a  little  as  to  him,  and  attacks 
Roufieau  at  great  length.  It  is  written  in  a  fpright-^ 
ly  ftyle,  and  is  rather  interefting.  He  appears, 
however,  to  be  totally  unacquainted  with  Hume*^ 
efaarader,  and  confefTes  and  laments  his  ignorance 
of  our  hiftorian's  works :  the  word  Dodeur^  pre- 
fixed to  Hume's  name  in  the  title,  is  a  faint  evi- 
dence of  this.  He  is  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to 
afcribe  Roufleau's  condufl:  a  un  dereglement  de  fdn 
efprit^ — et  'non  pas  a  la  perverftte  dcfon  cmir. 

Even  the  fair  fex  flood  forward  in  defence  of 
their  favourite  man  of  feeling ;  and  a  lady  at  Paris 
fignalized  herfelf  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was  rewarded 
with  the  thanks  of  Rouffeau  :  it  was  entitled  La 
Vertu  veng^e  par  PAmitie,  on  Rea/eil  de  Lettres  fur 
y.  y.  RouJJeau^  par  Madame  ***.  Voltaire,  on  the 
other  fide,  addrefled  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Hume,  in  which 
he  affailed  the  unfortunate  Genevefe  with  all  the 
acutenefs  of  his  fatire,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit. 

'  While  occupied  in  compofing  an  elaborate  review 
of  this  controverfy,  and  gravely  weighing  the  con- 
duft  of  both  parties,  we  accidentally  met  with  the 
following  yt'2/  (Tefprit  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle, 
the  newfpaper  in  which  the  tranflation  of  the  cele- 
brated letter  of  the  King  of  PrufFia  firfl  appeared. 
Before  infer  ting  it,  however,  we  may  premife,   that 

It 
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It  does  not  fecm  poffible  for  any  unprejudited  per- 
fon  to  fuppofe  that  Mr.  Hume  could  entertain  the 
flighted  malevolence  towards  his  protege^  or  that  the 
concern  he  took  in  his  behalf  originated  from  any 
other  motive  than  the  mod  generous  philanthropy* 
We  may  bewail  the  eccentricity  of  mind  which 
could  conjure  up  fufpicions  like  thofe  entertained 
by  Roufleau,  and  give  confequence  to  empty  trifles ; 
but  juftice  and  honour  call  on  us  to  condemn  the 
man  who  could  convert  thefe  .into  premeditated 
crimes,  and  found  on  them  injurious  accufations 
agwift  innocence,-^nay  more,  againft  the  very  per- 
fon  who  had  loaded  him  with  benefits.  It  muft  be 
owned,  that  fymptoms  of  a  crazy  intelle£k  were  at 
times  perceptible  in  the  conduft  of  Roufleau :  his 
caprices,  his  brutal  rudenefs,  his  eternal  wrangling 
with  all  who  came  in  contad  with  him  as  friends 
and  benefaftors,  were  forcible  indications  of  a  fpe- 
des  of  mental  derangement.  We  may,  therefore^ 
relax  a  little,  from  the  auftere  laws  of  criticifm,  and 
indulge  in  a  harmlefs  jocularity,  now,  perhaps,  the 
beft  medium  through  which  this  fingular  difpute 
can  be  contemplated. 

The  humorous  produ£tion  alluded  to  is  in  the 
form  of  an  indiftment,  as  follows  : 

Heads  of  an  Indictment  laid  by  J.  J*  Rouffiau^ 
philofopher^  againji  D.  Hume,  Efq. 

1.  That  the  faid  David  Hume,  to  the  great 
Itandal  of  philofophy,  and  not  having  the  fitnefs  of 
,    ,  T  3  •  things 
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things  before  his  eyes,  did  concert  a  plan  with 
Meff.  Fronchin,  Voltaire,  and  D'Alembert,  to  mm 
the  faid  J.  J.  Roufleau  for  ever,  by  bringing  him 
over  to  England,  and  there  fettling  him  to  his  heart's 
content. 

2.  That  the  faid  David  Hume  did,  with  a  mali- 
cious and  traitorous  intent,  procure,  or  caufe  to  be 
procured,  by  himfelf,  or  fomebody  elfe,  one  penfion 
of  the  yearly  value  of  100  /.  or  thereabouts,^  to  be 
paid  to  the  faid  J.  J.  Roufleau,  on  account  of  his 
being  a  philofopher,  either  privately  or  publicly,  as 
to  him  the  faid  J.  J.  Roufleau  (hould  feem  meet. 

3.  That  the  faid  David  Hume  did,  one  night 
after  he  left  Paris,  put  the  faid  J.  J.  Roufleau  in 
bodily  fear,  by  talking  in  his  fleep ;  although  the 
faid  J.  J.  Roufleau  doth  not  know,  whether  the 
faid  David  Hume  was  really  afleep,  or  whether  he 
fliammed  Abraham,  or  what  he  meant. 

4.  That,  at  another  time,  as  the  faid  David 
Hume  and  the  faid  J.  J.  Roufleau  were  fitting  oppo. 
fite  each  other  by  the  fire-fide  in  London,  he,  the 
faid  David  Hume,  did  look  at  him,  the  faid  J.  J. 
Roufleau,  in  a  manner  of  which  it  is  diflScult  to  give 
any  idea  :  That  he,  the  faid  J.  J.  Roufleau,  to  get  rid 
of  the  embarraflment  he  was  under,  endeavoured  to 
look  full  at  him,  the  faid  David  Hume,  in  return, 
to  try  if  he  could  not  flare  him  out  of  countenance ; 
but  in  fixing  his  eyes  againfl:  his,  the  faid  David 
Hume's,  he  felt  the  moft  inexpreflible  terror,  and 

was 
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was  obliged  to  turn,  them  away,  infomuch  that  the  \ 
faid  J.  J.  Roufleau  doth  in  his   heart  think  and 
believe,  as  much  as  he  believes  any  thing,  that  he 
the  (aid  David  Hume  is  a  certain  ccmpofition  of  a 
white-witch  and  a  rattle-fnake. 

5.  That  the  faid  David  Hume  on  the  fame  even- 
ing, after  politely  returning  the  embraces  of  him,  the 
faid  J.  J*  Rouifeau,  and  gently  tapping  him  on  the 
back,  did  repeat  feveral  time$,  in  a  good-natured 
cafy  tone,  the  words,  Why^  what^  my  dear  Sir  !  Nay^ 
my  dear  Sir/  Oh  my  dear  Sir! — From  whence  the 
faid  J.  J.  Roufieau  doth  conclude,  as  he  thinks 
upon  folid  and  fufEcient  grounds,  that  he  the  faid 
David  Hume  is  a  traitor ;  albeit  he,  the  fsud  J.  J. 
Roufleau,  doth  acknowledge,  that  the  phyfiognomy 
of  the  good  David  is  that  of  an  honed  man,  all 
but  thbfe  terrible  eyes  of  his,  which  he  mud  have 
borrowed ;  but  he  the  faid  J.  J.  Roufleau  vows  to 
God  he  cannot  conceive  from  whom  or  what. 

6.  That  the  faid  David  Hume  hath  more  inqui* 
fitivenefs  about  him  than  becometh  a  philofopher, 
and  did  never  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  being  alone 
with  the  govemante  of  him  the  faid  J.  J.^  Rouf- 
feau. 

7.  That  the  faid  David  Hume  did  mofl:  atro- 
cioufly  and  flagitioufly  put  him  the  faid  J.  J. 
Roufleau,  philofopher,  into  a  paflion ;  as  knowing 
that  th^n  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  number  of  ab« 
furdities. 

T  4  8.  That 
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8.  That  the  fsud  David  Hume  tnuft  hare  pub* 
Ufhed  Mr.  Walpole's  letter  in  the  newfpapers,  be* 
caufe,  at  that  time,  there  was  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child,  in  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  but  the 
faid  David  Hume,  the  faid  J.  J.  RouCTeau,  and  the 
printers  of  the  feveral  newfpapers  aforefaid. 

9*  That  fomebody  in  a  certsun  magazine,  and 
fomebody  elfe  in  a  certain  newfpaper,  faid  fome- 
thing  againfl  him  the  faid  John  James  RouiTeau, 
ivhich  he,  the  faid  J.  J.  Roufleau,  is  perfuaded,  for 
the  reafon  above-mentioned,  could  be  nobody  but 
the  faid  David  Hume. 

ID.  That  the  faid  J.  J.  RouCeau  knows,  that  he, 
the  faid  David  Hume,  did  open  and  perufe  the 
letters  of  him  the  faid  J.  J.  Rouifeau,  becaufe  he 
one  day  law  the  laid  David  Hume  g6  out  of  the 
room,  after  his  own  fervsmt,  who  had,  at  that  time, 
a  letter  of  the  faid  J.  J.  Rouffeau's  in  his  bands  ; 
— which  muji  have  been  in  order  to  take  it  from 
the  fervant,  open  it,  and  read  the  contents. 

II.  That  the  faid  David  Hume  did,  at  the  infti- 
gation  of  the  Devil,  in  a  moft  wicked  and  unnatu- 
ral manner,  fend,  or  caufe  to  be  fent,  to  the  Ipdgings 
of  him,  the  faid  J.  J.  Roufleau,  one  difh  of  beef-, 
fteaks,  thereby  meaning  to  infinuate,  that  he,  the 
faid  J.  J.  Rouffeau,  was  a  beggar,  and  came  over  to 
England  to  alk  alms :  whereas  be  it  known  to  all 
men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  he,  the  faid  John  James 
Rouffeau,  brought  with  him  the  means  of  fubfift. 

ence. 
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ence,  and  did  not  come  with  an  empty  puife ;  as 
he  doubts  not  but  he  can  live  upon  his  labours,— 
with  the  aififtance  of  his  friends  ;  and  in  (hort  can 
do  better  without  the  faid  David  Hume  than  with 
him* 

12.  That  befides  all  thefe  fads  put  together,  the 
faid  J.  J.  RouiTeau  did  not  like  a  certain  appearance 
of  things  oa  the  whole. 

In  the  fummer  of  1 766,  Mr.  Hume  went  to  Edin- 
burgh with  an  intention  of^  fpending  his  days  there 
in  philofophlcal  retirement.  He  himfelf  tells  us, 
that  he  returned  to  that  place,  not  richer,  but  with 
much  more  money,  and  a  much  larger  income,  by 
means  of  Lord  Hertford's  friendfhip,  than  he  had 
left  it :  and  that  he  was  now  defirous  of  trying  what 
fuperfluity  could  produce,  as  he  had  formerly  made 
an  experiment  of  a  competency.  Of  this  fcheme, 
however,  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  make  trial. 
General  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  the  brother  of 
Lord  Hertford,  had  been  made  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  in  1765,  iil  place  of  Lord  Sandwich,  with 
Mr.  Burke  as  his  under  Secretary :  but  in  Feb. 
1767,  Mr.  Burke  refigned,  and  the  GeneraWnvited 
Mr.  Hume  to  fucceed  him.  Our  author  according- 
ly repaired  to  London,  and  entered  on  his  high 
office.  Whether  he  poffeffed  talents  eminently 
adapted  to  this  fituation,  it  would  now  be  fuper- 
fluous  to  inquire  j  certain  it  is  that  the  ftate  papers 
of  thofe  times  evince  no  extraordinary  marks  of 
fplcndid  abilities.     On  the  20th  January  1768,  the 

I  General 
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General  retired,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Vifcount 
Weymouth ;  and  Mr.  Home  followed  his  ex- 
ample. 

Notwithftanding  the  interruption,  which  politics 
ncceffarily  occafioned  to  his  literary  purfuits;  Mr. 
Hume  continued  to  correfpond  with  his  old  friends 
as  ufual,  '  and  to  employ  in  their  bdialf  what 
influence  he  poffefled.  Some  of  thefe  letters  have 
been  preferved. 

Mi^.  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  Londpn,  March  19,  1767. 

"  You  do  extremely  right  in  applying  to  me 
wherever  it  is  the  lead  likely  1  can  ferve  ypu  or  any  of 
your  friends.   I  confulted  immediately  with  General 
Conway^  who  told  n\e,  as  I  fufpeded,  that  the 
chaplains  to  forts  and  garrifons  were  appointed  by 
the  war-oiHce,  and  did  not  belong  to  his  depart* 
ment.     Unhappily  I  haye  but  a  flight  acquaintance 
with  Lord  Harrington,  and  cannot  venture  to  afk 
him  any  favour ;  but  I  fliall  call  on  Pryce  Camp- 
bell, though  not  of  my  acquaintance,  and   fliall 
enquires  of  him   the   canals   through   which   this 
aflfair    may    be    conduced :    perhaps   it  may   lie 
in  my  power  to  facilitate  it  ^  by  fome  means  or 
other. 

"  I  fliall  endeavour  to  find  out  the  unhappy 
philofopher  you  mention,  though  it  will  be  difficult 
for  mc  to  do  him  any  fervice.     H^  is  an  ingenious 

man. 
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man,  but  unfortunate  in  his  condu£):,  pardcularly 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  The  world  is  fo  cruel  as 
never  to  overlook  thofe  flaws ;  and  nothing  but 
hypocrify  can  fully  cover  them  from  obfervatiom 
There  is  not  fo  elFedual  a  fcourer  of  reputations,  in 
the  world.  I  wifh  that  I  had  never  parted  with  that 
Zixiviumf  in  cafe  I  (hould  at  any  fiiture  time  have 
occafion  for  it. 


cc 


*  *  A  few  days  before  my  arrival  in  London, 
Mr.  Davenport  had  carried  to  Mr.  Conway  a  letter 
of  Roufleau's,  in  which  that  philofopher  fays,  that 
he  had  never  meant  to  refufe  the  King's  bounty, 
that  he  would  bfe  proud  of  accepting  it,  but  that  he 
would  owe  it  entirely  to  his  majefty's  generofity  and 
that  of  his  miniflers,  and  would  refufe  it  if  it  came 
through  any  other  canal  whatibever,  even  that  of - 
Mr.  Davenport  *. 


<c 


Mr. 


*  The  following  is  an  extrad  from  M.  Roufleau's  letter  to 
Mr.  Davenport  on  this  fubjedl : 

**  Sir,  Wootoh,  1766. 

*'  Very  far  from  being  fo  vain,  foolifh,  and  ill  difpofed,  as  to 
Tcfufe  the  favours  of  the  King,  1  have  ever  regarded,  and  will 
regard,  them  as  the  greateft  honour,  which  can  be  conferred  on 
me.  When  I  confulted  my  Lord  Marifchal  if  1  (hould  accept 
them,  it  certainly  was  not  that  I  myftlf  could  have  a  doubt  on 
the  matter  ;  but  it  was  merely  complying  with  an  indifpenfible 
duty,  which  did  not  permit  me  to  z6i  in  this  matter^without  his 
confent.  I  was  very  certain  he  would  not  refufe  it.  But,  Sir, 
were  the  King  of  England,  and  all  the  fovcreigns  in  the  univerfe, 

to 
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^  Mr.  Davenport  then  addreffcd  himfelf  to  Mr. 
Conway,  and  afked  whether  it  was  not  poflible  to 
recover  what  this  man's  madnefs  had  thrown  away  ? 
The  fecretary  replied,  that  I  fhould  be  in  Ltondon 
in  a  few  days,  and  that  he  would  take  no  fteps  in 
the  affair  but  at  my  defire  and  with  my  approbation. 
When  the  matter  was  propofed  to  me,  I  exhorted  the 
General  to  do  this  a£t  of  charity  to  a  man  of  genius, 
however  wild  and  extravagant.  The  King,  when 
applied  to,  faid,  that  fince  the  penfion  had  once 
been  promifed,  it  (hould  be  granted,  notwithfland- 
ing  all  that  had  paffed  in  the  interval.  And  thus 
the  affair  is  happily  finifhed,  unlefs  fome  new  extra* 
vagance  come  acrofs  the  phiiofopher,  and  engage 
him  to  rejed  what  he  has  a-new  applied  for.  If 
be  knew  my  fituation  with  General  Conway,  he 
probably  would;  for  he  mufl  then  conjedure, 
that  the  affair  could  not  be  done  without  my 
confent. 

**  Fergufon^s   book  goes   on   here   with   great 
fuccefs.     A  few  days  ago  I  faw  Mrs.  Montague, 


to  lay  at  my  feet  all  their  treafurcs  and  crowns  by  the  hands  of 
David  Hume,  or  any  other  man  of  his  kind,  if  any  fuch  exifts, 
I  Would  rejeA|them  with  as  much  indignation,  as,  in  another  cafe, 
I  would  receive  them  with  reCptd  and  gratitude.  Such  are  my. 
fentiments,  from  which  nothing  will  make  me  depart.  I  know 
not  whatfatCy  what  misfortunes,  providence  has  in  referve  for  me  ^ 
but  this  I  know,  that  the  fentiments  of  redlitude  and  honour, 
engraven  on  my  heart,  will  never  leave  me  but  with  my  la  ft 
Cgh.  I  hope  that  for  once  I  have  exprcffed  myfelf  with 
diftinanefs." 

Rottfieau  got  his  pcifion,  afti  r  he  left  England . 

who 
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Vho  had  jufl:  finiflied  it  with  great  pleafure  :  I  mean 
file  was  forry  to  finifh  it,  but  had  read  it  with  great 
pleafure.  1  afked  her  whether  flie  was  fatisfied  with 
the  ftyle  ?  Whether  it  did  not  favour  fomewhat  of 
the  country  ?  O  yes,  faid  (he,  a  great  deal :  It  feems 
almoft  impoflible,  that  any  one  could  write  fuch  a 
ftyle  except  a  Scotfman. 

^'  I  find  you.prognofticateaveryfhortdate  to  my 
adminiftration.  I  really  believe,  that  few  (but  not 
evil)  will  be  my  days.  My  abfence  will  not  proba- 
bly allow  my  claret  time  to  ripen,  much  lefs  to  four. 
However  that  may  be,  I  hope  to  drink  out  the  re- 
mainder of  it  with  you  in  mirth  and  jollity. 

**  I  am  fmcerely  yours  ufque  adaras.** 

The  produftion  of  Dr.  Adam  Fergufon,  alluded 
to  in  this  letter,  was  the  firft  or  quarto  edition  of  hig 
EJhy  an  the  Hijlory  of  Civil  Society.  In  the  fame  year 
(1767)  appeared  the  well-known  work,  intitled 
An  Appeal  to  Common  Senfe  in  behalf  of  Religion^  by 
Mr.  James  Ofwald,  minifter  of  Methven.  Mr.  Tytler 
alfo  publiflied  a  fecond  edition  of  his  Inquiry^  with 
addidons ;  and  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  preceding 
year,  printed  a  new  edition  of  his  Diflfertation  on 
Miracles,  with  additions  and  corredions.  In  1768, 
Dr.  Robertfon  publiflied  his  Hiftory  of  Charles  V., 
and  Mr.  Hume  took  charge  of  tranfmitting  the 
fheets  as  they  were  printed  to  M.  Suard  at  Faras^ 
who  was  engaged  in  tranflating  that  work  into 
French.  Suard  was  then  diredor  of  the  Gazette  de 
France^  and  undertook  the  tranflation  of  Charles  V. 

at 
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at  the  requeft  of    Baron  d'Holbach,   the  corre- 
fpondent  of  Dr.  Robertfon.     This  undertaking  he . 
accomplifhed  with  fo  much  ability^  that  it  was  one 
caufe  of  his  admiffion  into  the  French  academy. 

Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson. 

**  I  got  yefterday  from  Strahan  about  thirty 
fteets  of  your  Hiftory  to  be  fent  over  to  Suard,  and 
laft  night  and  this  morning  have  run  them  over 
with  great  avidity.  I  could  not  deny  myfelf  the 
fatisfaftion  (which  I  hope  alfo  will  not  difpleafe  you) 
,  of  exprcffing  prefently  my  extreme  approbation  of 
them.  To  fay  only  they  are  very  well  written,  is 
by  far  too  faint  an  expreiHon,  and  much  inferior  to 
the  fentiments  1  feel :  they  are  compofed  with  noble- 
nefs,  with  dignity,  with  elegance,  and  with  judg- 
ment, to  which  there  are  few  equals.  They  even 
excel,  and  I  think  in  a  fenfible  degi:ee,  your  Hiftory 
of  Scotland.  1  propofe  to  myfelf  great  pleafure  in 
being  the  only  man  in  England  during  fome  months, 
who  will  be  in  the  fituation  of  doing  you  juftice  ; 
after  which  you  may  cenainly  expeft,  that  my  voice 
will  be  drowned  in  that  of  the  public. 

« 

**  You  know  that  you  and  I  have  always  been 
bn  the  footmg  of  finding  in  each  other's  produdUons 
fomeihing  to  blames  and  fomething  to  commend  ;  and, 
therefore,  you  may  perhaps  expeft  alfo  fome  fea- 
foning  of  the  former  kind ;  but  really  neither  my 
leifure  nor  inclination  allowed  me  to  make  fuch 
remarks,  and  I  fincerely  believe  you  have  afforded 

me 
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me  very  fmall  materials  for  them.  However,  fuch 
particulars  as  occur  to  my  memory  I  (hall  mention. 
Maltreat  is  a  Scotticifm,  which  occurs  once.  What 
the  devil  had  you  to  do  with  that  old-fafiiioned 
dangling  word  wherewith  f  I  (hould  as  foon  take 
back,  whereupon^  whereuntOj  and  wherewithal.  I 
think  the  only  tolerable,  decent  gentleman  of  the 
family  is  wherein  ;  and  I  fhould  not  chule  to  be 
often  feen  in  his  company.  But  I  know  your 
affefUon  for  wherewith  proceeds  from  your  partiality 
to  Dean  Swift,  whom  I  can  often  laugh  with, 
whofe  ftyle  I  can  even  approve,  but  furely  can  never 
admire.  It  has  no  harmony,  no  eloquence,  no 
ornament,  and  not  much  corrednefs,  whatever  the 
Englifti  may  imagine.  Were  not  their  literature 
flill  in  a  fomewhat  barbarous  ftate,  that  author's 
place  would  not  be  fo  high  Simong  their  claffics. 
But  what  a  £mcy  is  this  you  have  taken  of  faying 
always  an  handy  an  hearty  an  head  ?  Have  you 
an  ear  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  this  n  is  added 
before  vowels  to  prevent  the  cacophony,  and  ought 
never  to  take  place  before  h  when  that  letter  is 
founded  ?  It  is  never  pronounced  in  thefe  words  ; 
why  fhould  it  be  wrote  ?  Thus,  I  fhould  fay,  a 
hi/iory,  and  a  hiJiorian\  and  fo  would  you  too, 
if  you  had  any  fenfe.  But  you  tell  me,  that  Swift 
does  otherwife.  To  be  fure  there  is  no  reply  to  that, 
and  we  muft  fwallow  your  hath  too  upon  the  fame 
authority.  I  will  fee  you  d — d  fooner.  But  I  will 
endeavour  to  keep  my  temper. 


« 


I  do 
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• 

^*  I  do  not  fike  this  fentence  in  page  149.  This 
ftep  was  taken  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  Wolfey  had 
concluded  with  the  Emperor  at  Brujfelsj  and  which 
had  hitherto  been  kept  fecret.  Si  fie  omnia  dixifles^ 
I  ihould  never  have  been  plagued  with  hearing  your 
praiTes  fo  often  founded,  and  that  fools  preferred 
your  ftyle  to  mine.  Certainly  it  had  been  better  to 
have  faid,  which  Wolfey^  &c.  That  relative  ought 
very  feldom  to  be  omitted,  and  is  here  particularly 
requifite  to  preferve  a  fymmetry  between  the  two 
members  of  the  fentence.  You  omit  the  relative  too 
often^  which  is  a  colloquial  baibarifm,  as  ^ir. 
Johnfon  calls  it« 

^^  Your  periods  are  fometimes,  though  not  often, 
too  long*  Suard  will  be  embarraffed  with  them, 
as  the  modifli  French  ftyle  runs  into  the  other  ex- 
treme.'* 

*#*♦*♦###♦**♦# 
Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson. 

«   28th  M^ch,  1768. 

^^  I  find,  then,  that  you  are  not  content  without 
a  particular  detail  of  your  own  praifes,  and  that  the 
very  fhort  but  pithy  letter  I  wrote  you  gives  you  no 
fatisfadion,  but  what  can  I  fay  more  ?  The  fuccefs 
has  anfwered  my  expectations  :  and  I  who  converfe 
with  the  great,  the  fair,  and  the  learned,  have, 
fcarcely  heard  an  oppofite  voice,  or  evext  whifper, 

to 
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to  the  general  fentiment.  Only  I  have  heard,  that 
the  fanhedrim  at  Mrs.  Macauley's  condemns  you  as 
little  lefs  a  friend  to  government  and  monarchy 
than  myfelf/' 

Previous  to  undertaking  the  Hiftory  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  celebrat- 
ed Mr*  Gibbon,  on  the  fuggeftion  of  his  friend  M. 
Dey verdun,  commenced  a  Hiftory  of  ihe  Swifs  Re- 
piiblic  in  the  French  language.  In  the  winter  of 
1767,  the  firft  book,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  work, 
was  read  in  a  literary  fociety  of  foreigners  in  Lon- 
don 'y  and  the  production  being  anonymous.  Gib- 
bon, who  was  prefent,  Hftened  without  obfervation 
to  the  free  ftriftures  of  his  judges.  Their  decifion 
was  unfavourable;  and  his  own  cooler  thoughts 
having  ratified  this  fentence,  he  renounced  for  ever 
the  profecution  of  his  defign.  Hume,  however, 
to  whom  the  manufcript  was  fubmitted,  feems  to 
have  entertained  a  different  opinion,  unlefs  we  are 
to  confider  the  expreflions  in  the  following  letter  by 
him  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  as  mefely  the  language  of  un-» 
meaning  politenefs. 


Sir,  London,  24tb  0€t.  1767. 

It  is  but  a  few  days  ago  fince  M.  Deyverdun 
put  your  manufcript  into  my  hands,  and  I  have  pe- 
rufed  it  with  great  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion.  I  have 
only  one  objedUon,  derived  from  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written.  Why  do  you  compofe  in 
.French,  and  carry  faggots  into  the  wood,  as  Horace 
fayft  with  regard  to  Romans  who  wrote  in  Greek  ? 

U  '  I  gp^nt. 
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I  grant,  that  you  hare  a  like  motive  to  thofe  Ro^ 
mans,  and  adopt  a  language  much  more  generally 
diffufed  than  your  native  tongue  :  but  have  you  not 
remarked  the  fete  of  thofe  two  ancient  languages  in 
following  ages  ?     The  Latin,  though  then  lefs  cele- 
brated, and  confined  to  more  narrow  limits,  has, 
in  fome  meafure,  outlived  the  Greek,  and  is  now 
more  generally  und^rftood  by  men  of  letters.     Let 
the  French,  therefore,  triumph  in  th^  prefent  dif- 
fufion  of  their  tongue.     Our  folid  and  increafing 
eftablifhments  in  America,  where  we  need   lefs 
dread  the  inundaticHi  of  barbarians,  promife  a  fu- 
perior  (lability  and  duration  to  the  Engliih  Ian* 
guage. 

*'  Your  ufe  of  the  French  tongue  has  alfo  led 
you  into  a  ftyle  more  poetical  and  figurative,  and 
more  highly  coloured,  than  our  language  feems  to 
admit  of  in  hi/^orical  productions :  for  fuch  is  the 
prance  of  French  writers,  particulariy  the  more 
recent  ones,  who  illiiminate  their  pictures  more  than 
cuftom  will  permit  us.  On  the  whole,  your  hifto- 
ry,  in  my  opinion,  is  written  with  fpirit  and  judg- 
ment; and  I  exhort  you  very  eameflly  to  continue 
It.  The  objeftions  that  occurred  to  me  on  read- 
ing it,  were  fo  frivolous,  that  I  ihall  not  trouble 
you  with  them,  and  fhould,  I  believe,  have  a  difE^ 
culty  to  collect  them. 

*'  I  am,  with  great  efteem.*' 

In  1768,  a  hew  edition  of  Mr.  Hume's  Eflay^ 
and  Treatifes  on  feveral  Subjects  was  publifhed  in 

two 
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two  volumes,  quarto.  In  the  following  year  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh ;  and  though  now  advan- 
ced in  life,  he  had  ftill,  from  the  flate  of  his 
health,  the  profped  of  long  enjoying  his  eafe,  and 
perceiving  the  increafe  of  his  reputation.  He  was 
now  become  opulent,  for  he  poffeffed  a  revenue  of 
looo/.  a-year,  including  a  penfion  of  500/.  from^ 
government. 

From  this  time  to  the  period  of  his  death,  his 
life  prefents  nothing  worthy  of  notice  j  for  his  mi- 
grations from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  back 
again,  ceafed  to  be  interefting  fn  the  hiftory  of  li- 
terature, and  were  fo  devoid  of  incident  as  not  to 
intitle  them  to  attention.  In  fpring  1775,  he  was 
ftruck  with  a  diforder  in  his  bowels,  which  at  firft 
gave  him  no  alarm ;  but,  a  twelvemonth  afterwards, 
proved  mortal.  It  is  iinpoflible  not  to  admire  and 
envy  the  ferenity  of  his  mindy  at  the  very  time 
he  felt  the  malady  to  be  incurable.  *'I  now,*' 
fays  he,  **  reckon  upon  a  fpeedy  diffolution.  I 
have  fuflfered  very  little  pain  from  my  diforder ;  and 
what  is  more  ftrange,  have,  not  with  (landing  the 
great  decline  of  my  perfon,  never  fuffered  a  mo- 
ment's abatement  of  my  fpirits ;  infomuch  that 
were  I  to  name  a  period  of  my  life,  which  I  Ihould 
moft  chufe  to  pafs  over  again,  I  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  point  to  this  latter  period.  I  poffefs  the 
fame  ardour  as  ever  in  ftudy,  and  the  fame  gaiet]^ 
in  company.  I  confider  befides,  that  a  man  of 
fixty-five,  by  dying,  cuts  oflf  only  a  few  years  of  in- 
firmities ;  and  though  I  fee  many  fymptoms  of  my 

U  2  literary 
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• 

literary  reputation  breaking  out  at  laft  with  addU 
tional  luftre^  I  knew  that  I  could  have  but  few 
years  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  difficult  to  be  more  detach- 
ed from  life  than  I  am  at  prefent."  Such  was  the 
ftate  of  mind  in  which  this  extraordinary  man  fat 
down  to  compole  the  biographic  iketch  he  has  in- 
titled.  My  Own  Life*.  He  had  already  fettled 
his  affairs,  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  property  he  left 
to  his  relations  amounted  to  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
iand  pounds,  aH  of  his  own  acquiring  t« 

In 

*  It  is  dated,  18  Aprils  1776* 

f  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  latter  will  and  tedament : 

•♦I,  David  Hums,  fecond  lawful  fon  of  Jofcph  Home,  of 
Ninewells^  advocate*  for  the  lore  and  affe^ion  I  bear  to  Joha 
Kome/of  NincwellSf  my  brother,  and  for  other  caufcs,  do> 
.by  thcfe  prcfcnts,  under  the  refcrvalions  and  burdens  after- 
mentionedy  gitb  and  bisposf.  to  the  faid  John  Home,  or,  if 
he  die  before  me,  to  David  Home,,  his  fecond  fon,  his  heirs  and 
affigns  whatfomeveri  all  lands,  heritages,  debts,  and  fums  of 
money,  as  well  heritable  as  moveable,  which  (hall  belong  to  me 
at  the  time  of  my  deccafe,  as  alfo  my  whole  cfFefts  in  general, 
real  and  perfona),  with  and  under  the  burden  of  the  following 
legacies^  viz.  to  my  lifter  Catharine  Home,  the  fum  af  twelve 
hundred  pounds  fterling,  payable  the  fird  term  of  Whit-funday, 
or  Martinmas,  after  my  deceafc,  together  with  all  my  Englifh 
books,  and  the  life-rent  of  my  houfe  in  St.  James's  court,  or  in 
cafe  that  houfe  be  fold  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,  twenty 
pounds  a-year  during  the  whole  courfe  of  herlrfe:  to  my  friend 
Adam  Fergufon,  Profeffor  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  the  College 
of  Edinburgh,  two  hundred  pounds  fterling :  to  my  fiiend  M. 
d'Alembert,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  two  hundred  pounds :  to  my 
friend  Dr.  Adam  Smithy  hte  Profcftbr  of  Moral  Philofophy  in 

Glafgow^ 
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In  1775,  Mr.  Gibbon  publifhed  the  firft  volume 
of  his-Hiftory,  in  quarto  j  and  Mr.  Hume,  who 

was 


GlafgoWf  I  leave  all  my  manufcripts  vrithout  excepticni  defir- 
ing  him  to  publidi  my  Dia/o^ues  on  Natural  Religion^  which  are 
comprehended  in  this  pr^ffent  bcqueft  ;  but  to  publifh  no  other 
papers  which  he  fufpcdls  not  to  have  been  written  within  thefe 
five  ycarsy  but  to  d^ltroy  them  all  at  his  leifure:  and  I  even 
leave  him  full  power  over  all  my  papers^  except  the  Dialogues 
abovt. mentioned  ;  and  though  I  can  trud  to  that  intimate  and  ' 
Hiicere  friendfhip,  which  has  ever  fubfilled  between  us,  for  his 
faithful  execution  of  this  part  of  my  will,  yet,  as  a  fmall  re- 
compencc  of  his  pains  in  correi^ing  and  pubh'lhing  this  work,  I 
leave  him  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  it :  I  alfo  leave  to  Mrs.  Anne  and  Mrs. 
Janet  Hepburn^  daughters  of  Mr.  James  Hepburn,  of  Keith, 
one  hundred  pounds  a  piece :  to  my  couiln,  David  Campbell, 
fon  of  Mr.  Campbell,  minider  of  Lillysleaf,  one  hundred  pounds: 
to  the  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  fifty  pounds :  to  all  the  fer- 
vants,  who  (hall  be  in  my  family  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,  one 
year's  wages ;  aad  to  my  hoiifekeeper,  Margaret  Irvine,  three 
year's  wages  :  and  t  alfo  ordain,  that  my  brother,  or  nephew, 
or  executor,  whoever  he  be,  (hall  not  pay  up  to  the  faid  M  ar- 
garet  Irvine,  without  her  own  confent,  any  fum  of  money  which 
I  fhall  owe  her  at  the  tim^of  my  deceafe,  whether  by  bill,  bond, 
or  for  wages,  but  fhall  retain  it  in  hts  hand,  and  pay  her  the 
legal  iutereft  upon  it,  till  fhe  demand  the  principal :  ai¥i  in  cafe 
my  brother  above-mentioned  fhall  furvive  me,  I  leave  to  his  foa 
David,  the  fum  of  a  thoufand  pounds  to  alTifl  him  in  his  edu- 
cation :  but  in  cafe  that  by  my  brother's  death  before  me,  the 
fuccefHon  of  my  eflate  and  efTedts  fhall  devolve  to  the  afore  faid 
David,  I  hereby  burden  him,  over  and  above  the  payment  of 
the  aforefaid  legacies,  with  the  payment  of  the  fums  following : 
to  his  brothers,  Jofeph  and  John,  a  thoufand  pounds  apiece  : 
to  his  fillers,  Catharine  and  Agnes,  five  hundred  pounds  a  piece: 
i^l  which  fumSj  as  well  as  every  fum  coatained  in  the  prefenc 

U  3  difpofiMon 
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was  ever  gratified  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  friends,  tef- 
tified  his  happinefs  on  the  occafiou  in  the  following 
letter  to  the  author. 


difpofition  (except  that  to  Dr.  Smith'  to  be  payable  the  firft 
term  of  Whit-funday  and  Martinmas,  after  my  deceafe ;  and 
all  of  them,  without  exception,  in  fterlihg  money.  And  I  do 
hereby  nominate  and  appoint  the  fald  John  Home,  my  brother, 
and  failing  of  him  by  deceafe  the  faid  David  Home,  to  be  my 
fole  executor  and  univerfal  legatee,  with  and  under  the  burdens 
above  mentioned ;  referring  always  full  power  and  liberty  to  mc 
at  any  time  in  my  life,  even  in  death-bed,  tp  alter  and  innovate 
thefe  prefents,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  to  burden  the  fame  with 
fuch  other  legacies  as  I  (hall  think  fit.  And  I  do  hereby  de- 
clare thefe  prefents  to  be  a  good,  valid,  and  fufficient  evi- 
dence, albeit  found  in  my  cudody,  or  in  the  cuftody  of  any 
other  perfon  at  the  time  of  my  death,  Stc.  (w  common  flyk) 
^\gxit^^  4  January,  17/6,  before  thefe  wiLneflVs,  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Earl  of  Home,  and  Mr.  John  M'Gowao,  Clerk 
to  the  Signet. 

'*  David  Hume. 

<<  I  alfo  ORDAIN,  that  if  I  (hall  die  any  where  in  Scotland, 
I  (hall  be  buried  in  a  private  manner  in  the*  Calton  churchyard, 
the  fouth  iide  of  it,  and  a  monument  to  be  built  over  my  body, 
at  an  expence  not  exceeding  a  hundred  pounds,  with  aninfcrip- 
tion  containing  only  my  name,  with  the  year  of  my  birth  and 
death,  leaving  it  to  poilerity  to  add  the  refl:. 

"  At Edinhwrgh^  15  Aprils  *77^-  David  Hume. 

**  I  alfb  leave  for  rebuilding  tht  bridge  of  ChUrnfide  the  fum 
of  a  hundred  pounds ;  but  on  condition  that  the  managers  of 
the  bridge  (hall  take  nont  of  the  Hones  for  building  the  bridge 
from  the  quarry  of  NinewcUs,  except  from  that  part  of  the 
quarry  which  has  been  already  opened.  I  leave  tomynephe\^ 
Jofeph,  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds  to  enable  him  to  make  a  good 
fufficient  drain  and  fewer  round  the  houfe  of  NinewcUa,  but  on 
eondition  that  if  that  drain  and  fewer  be  not  made,  j^roD^  what- 

ever 
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**  Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  1 8th  Marchy  1776* 

"  As  I  ran  through  your  volume  of  hiftory  with 
great  avidity  and  impatience,  I  cannot  forbear  (Uf« 
covering  fomewhat  of  the  fame  impatiaice  in  re« 
turning  you  thanks  for  your  agreeable  prefent,  and 
exprefling  the  fadsfaftion  which  the  performance 
has  given  me.  Whether  I  confider  the  dignity  of 
your  ftyle,  the  depth  of  your  matter,  or  the  ex- 
tenfivenefs  of  your  learning,  I  muft  regard  the 
work  a3  equally  the  ohjeGt  of  efteem  ;  and  I  own, 
that  if  I  had  not  previoufly  had  the  happinefs  of 
your  perfonal  acquaintance,  fuch  a  pertormai^ce, 
from  an  Englifhman  in  our  age,  would  have  given 
me  fome  furprife.  You  may  fmile  at  this  fenti- 
ment ;  but  as  it  feems  to  me  that  your  country- 
men, for  almoft  a  whole  generation,  have  given 
themfelves  up  to  barbarous  and  abfurd  fa£Hon,  and 
have  totally  neglected  all  polite  letters,  I  no  longer 
expected  any  valuable  production  ever  to  come  from 
them.  I  know  it  will  give  you  pleafure  (as  it  did 
ilDe)  to  find  that  all  the  men  of  letters  in  this  place 
concur  in  their  admiration  of  your  work,  and  in 
their  anxious  defire  of  your  continuing  it; 


ever  caufe  withm  a  year  after  my  death,  tlie  faid  fSfty  pounds 
(hall  be  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  of  tChurnfide :  to  my 
fkHtr,  inAead  of  all  my  EnglKh  books^  I  leave  her  a  hundred 
volumes  at  her  choice  :  to  David  Waite,  fervant  to  my  brother, 
I  l^ave  the  fum  of  ten  poundsy  payable  the  firfl  term  after  my 
death. 

«  David  Humb." 

U4  «*When 
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On  his  arrival  in  London,  our  author  found  his 
health  fo  much  improved  by  exercife  and  the 
change  of  air,  that  he  was  able  to  continue  his 
journey  to  Bath,  where  he  derived  fo  much  benefit 
from  the  waters,  that  even  he  himfelf  began  to  en- 
tertain a  flight  hope  of  his  recovery.  But  the 
fymptoms  returning  with  their  accuftomed  violence, 
and  his  malady  increafing,  he  found  it  necefiary  to 
fet  out  for  Scotland.  His  cheerfulnefe^  however, 
never  forfook  him.  He  wrote  letters  to  his  literary 
friends,  informing  them  of  his  intention  to  be  at 
Edinburgh  on  a  certain  day,  and  inviting  them  to 
dine  with  him  on  the  day  following.  It  was  a  kind 
of  farewell  dinner,  and  among  thofe  who.  came  to 
partc^e  of  the  hofpitality  of  the  dying  hiftorian, 
were  Lord  Elibank,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Blair,  Dr. 
BliKk,  Profefibr  Fergufon,  and  John  Home. 

After  his  retum  to  Edinburgh,  Mr.   Hume, 
ibou^  .extremely  debilitated  by  difeaXe,  went  abroad 
at  times  in  a  &dan  chair,  and  called  on  his  friends ; 
but  his  ghaftly  look^  indicated  the  rapid  apiproach 
of  ideath.    He  diverted  himfelf  with  correding  his 
wo^ks  for  a  new  edition,  with  reading  books  of 
amufement,  with  the  converfation  of  his  firieods, 
and  (onetimes  in  the  evening  with  a  party  at  his  h,^ 
vourite  game  qf  wbift.     His  facetioufae&  led  him 
to  indulge  occafionally  in  the  bagatelle.     Among 
ether  verbd  legacies,  in  mcddng  which  he  amufed 
himfelf,  the  following  whimfical  one  has  been  re-^ 
lated.     The  author  of  Douglas  is  faid  to  have  a 
mortal  averfion  to  port  wine,  and  to  have  had  fre- 
/  quent 
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queht  difputes  with  the  hiftorian  about  the  Inanner 
of  fpelling  his  name.  Both  thefe  circumfbmces 
were  often  the  fubjedbof  Mr.  Hume's  raillery;  and 
he  verbally  bequeathed  to  the  poet  a  quantity  of 
port  wine,  on  condition  that  he  (hould  always  drink 
a  bottle  at  a  fitting,  and  give  a  receipt  for  it  under 
the  fignature  of  John  H«me. 

Dr.  Smith  has  recorded  an  inftance  of  Mr. 
Harness  fporfive  difpoiition,  and  it  alfo  fhews  th^ 
placidity  of  his  mind,  notwithftanding  theprofpeft 
of  fpeedy  diflblution.  Colonel  Edmondftone  tame 
to  take  leave  of  him;  and  on  his  Way  home^  he 
eould  not  forbear  writing  Hume  a  letter,  bidding 
him  once  more  an  eternal  adieu,  and  applying  to 
him  the  French  verfes  in  which  the  Abb^  Chaxti 
lieu,  in  expedation  of  his  own  death,  laments  his 
9p}tf oaching  feparation  fi^om  his  frigid  the  Marquid 
de  la  Fare.  Dr.  Smith  happened  to  e»ter  the  room 
while  Mr.  Hunie  was  reading  the  letter ;  and  in  the 
couife  of  the  converfisition  it  gave  rife  to,  Hume 
ezpreilM  the  fatisfadion  he  had  of  leaving  hte 
friends,  and  his  brother's  family  in  particular,  iik 
profperous  circumftances.  This,  he  faid,  he  felt 
£0  fenfibly,  that  when  he  was  i'eading,  a  few  days 
before,  Luciaii's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  he  4ould 
act,  among  all  the  excises  which  are  alleged  to 
Charoa  for  not  entering  readily  into  his  boat,  find 
one  that  fitted  him.  He  had  no  houfe  to  finifli ;  he 
had  no  daughter  to  provide  for ;  he  had  no  ene* 
knies  upon  whom  he  wifhed  to  revenge  himfelf. 
**  I  could  not  well  imagine,'*  faid  he,  **  what  ex^ 

cufe 
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cufe  I  could  make  to  Charon,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
little  delay,  I  have  done  every  thing  of  confe- 
quence  which  I  ever  meant  to  do,  and  I  could  at  no 
time  exped:  tp  leave  my  relations  and  friends  in  at 
better  fituation  than  that  in  which  I  am  now  likely 
to  leave  them  :  I  therefore  have  all  reafon  to  die 
contented." 

He  then  diverted  himfelf,  continues  Dr.  Smith, 
with  inventing  feveral  jocular  excufes  which  he  fup- 
pofed  he  might  make  to  Charon,  and  with  imagin-  ' 
ing  the  very  furly  anfwers  which  it  might  fuit  the 
charader  of  Charon  to  return  to  them.  "  Upon 
further  confideration,"  faid  he,  "  I  thought  I  might 
fay  to  him,  good  Charon,  I  have  been  correfting 
my  works  for  a  new  edition.  Allow  me  a  little 
tiine,  that  I  may  fee  how  the  public  receives 
the  alterations."  But  Charon  would  anfwer^ 
^'When  you  fee  the  effeft  of  thefe,  you  will 
be  for  making  other  alterations.  There  will 
be  no  end  of  fuch  excufes ;  fo,  honeft  friend,  pleafe 
ftep  into  the  boat."  But  I  might  ftill  urge,  "  Have 
a  little  patience,  good  Charon,  I  have  been  endea-: 
vouring  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  I  live  a: 
few  years  longer,  I  may  have  the  fatisfaftion  of 
feeing  the  downfall  of  fom?  of  the  prevailing  fyf- 
tems  of  fuperftition."  But  Charon  would  then, 
lofe  all  temper  and  decency :  "  You  loitering 
rogue,  that  will  not  happen  thefe  many  hundred 
years.  Do  you  fancy  I  will  grant  you  a  leafe  for 
fo  long  a  term?  Get  into  the  boat  this  inftantj, 
you  lazy. loitering  rogUe."  .•  ^    * 

The 
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The  hour  of  his  departure  had  now  arrived.  Hi§ 
decline  being  gradual,  he  was,  in  his  lafl:  moments^* 
perfectly  fenfible,  and  free  from  pain.  He  Ihewed 
not  the  flighted  indication  of  impatience  or  fretful^ 
nefs,  but  converfed  with  the  people  around  him  in  a 
tone  of  mildnefs  and  aflFe£tion;  and  his  whole  condud[ 
evinced  a  happy  compofure  of  mind.  On  Sunday, 
the  25th  of  Augufl:  1776,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  this  great  and  amiable  man  expired. 
He  was  buried  in  a  rocky  fpot,  which  he  had  pur- 
chaifed  in  the  Calton  burying  ground ;  and,  agree- 
ably to  his  will,  a  plain  monument  was  afterwards 
erected  on  the  place  of  his  interment. 

After  Mr.  Hume's  death,  his  Dialogues  concern* 
ing  Natural  Religion  were,  according  to  the  direc- 
kons  he  had  left,  publiihed  under  the  fuperintend- 
ence  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  now  form  part  of 
his  colleded  Effays.  Two  trafts,  afcribed  to  him, 
were  afterwards  publifhed  at  London ;  the  one  On 
Suicide^  and  the  other  On  the  Immortality  eftlje  SouL 
Thefe  effays,  though  the  mode  of  writing  and  of 
reafoning  might  induce  one  to  fuppofe  them  ge- 
nuine, have  never  been  acknowledged  by  his  friends, 
and  are  believed  to  be  fpurious. 

•  The  private  charafter  of  Mr.  Hume  is  univeifa!- 
'  ly  acknowledged  to  have  been  unexceptionable: 
but  notwithftanding  the  eulogium  he  fometimes  be- 
ftows  on  the  equanimity  of  his  own  temper,  it  is 
known,  thal?*he  felt  the  attacks  on  his  literary  repu- 
tation with  exquifite  fenfibility;  and  although  he 

perlevered 
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perfev^red  in  the  refolution  of  writing  no  anfwers 
to  his  antagoniils,  except  in  the  (ingle  cafe  of  the 
f  uarrel  with  Roufleau,  he  did  not  always  receive 
the  criticifms  of  others  with  the  apathy  he  profefles. 
The  fevere  animadverfions  of  Mr.  Gray,  in  his 
Letters  publiflied  by  Mafon,  are  faid  to  have  givea 
him  much  concern ;  and  his  beh;tviour  to  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler,  the  vindicator  of  Queen  Mary,  had  foraething 
like  illiberaiity  in  it.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  anti- 
pathy which  fubfiited  between  him  and  the  laft 
named  gentleman,  that  they  would  not  fit  in  com-> 
pany  together,  and  the  appearance  of  the  one. 
caufed  the  immediate  departure  of  the  other. 

There  is  a  vein  of  fportive  humour  and  a  play- 
&hiefs  of  fancy  in  the  epiftolary  correfpondence  of 
our  author.     Dr.  Robertfon  ufed  frequently  to  fay^ 
that  in  Mr.  Hume's  gaiety  there  was  fomething 
which  approached  to  infantine,  and  that  he  had  found 
the  fame  thing  fo  often  exemplified  in  the  circle  of  his 
Other  friendf ,  that  he  was  almoft  difpofed  to  confi- 
der  it  as  charaderiftical  of  genius  *.     But  the  bed 
and  jufteft  account  of  Mr.  Hume  is  that  given  by 
himfelf  in  the  conclufion  of  his  biographic  narra- 
tive, fo  often  alluded  to  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 
**  To  conclude  hiftorically,"  fays  he,   "  with  my 
own  charader,  I  am,  or  rather  was  (for  that  is  the 
ftylel  muft  now  ufe  Jn  fpeaking  of  myfelf,  which 
emboldens  me  the  more  to  fpeak  my  fentiments,)  I 

♦  ProfefTor  Stewart's  Life  of  Dr.   Robertfon  ;  a  work  to 
which  I  am  indebted  for  fcveral  letters  by  Mr.  Hume. 

was. 
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was,  I  fay,    a  man  of  mild  difpofition,  of  com- 
mand  of  temper,  of  an  open,  focial,  and  cheerful 
humour,  capable  of  attachment,  but  little  fufcepti-^ 
ble  of  enmity,  and  of  great  moderation  in  all  my, 
paffion^.     Even  my  love  of  literary  fame,  my  rul- 
ing paflion,  never  foured  my  temper,  notwithftand- 
ing  my  frequent  difappointments.     My  company 
was  not  unacceptable  to  the  young  and  carelefs^  as 
well  as  to  the  (ludious  and  literary ;  and  as  I  took 
a  particular  pleafure  in  the  company  of  modeft  wo- 
men, I  had  no  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  re- 
ception I  met  with  from  them.     In  a  word  j  though 
moft  men,  any  wife  eminent,  have  found  reafon  to. 
complain   of  calumny,  I   never  was  touched,  or 
even  attacked,  by  her  baleful  tooth;  and  though  I 
wantonly  expofed    myiclf    to  the    rage   of   both 
civil*  and    religious   factions,  they  feemed  to   be 
difarmed    in    my    behalf   of  their   wonted  fury. 
My  friends  never  had  occafion  to  vindicate  any  one 
CTrcumftance  of  my  character  and  condud ;  not  but 
that  the  zealots,  we  may  well  fuppofe,  would  have 
been  glad  to  invent  and  propagate  any  ftory  to  my 
difadvantage,  but  they  could  never  find  any  which 
they  thought  would  wear  the  face  of  probability. 
I  cannot  fay  there  is  no  vaurty  in  making  this  fu-. 
neral  oration  of  myfelf ;  but  I  hope  it  is  not  a  rait 
placed  one ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  fad  v/hlch  is 
eafily  cleared  and  afcertained." 

In  bis  literary  charader,  Mr.  Hume  is,  to  be  con- 
fidered,  i.  As  ^  m  taphyjicim:  2.  As  a  morall/l : 
3.  As  a  writer  in  general  pM  y :  and  4.  As  a  hijio^ 

rian. 
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rian.  His  lighter  pieces  on  fubjefls  connefted  with 
ibe  belles  letters  or  polite  literature,  we  may  pafs 
over  unnoticed,  as  agreeable  trifles  involving  none 
of  thofe  important  queftions  which  intereft  the 
welfare,  or  demand  the  ferious  inquiry,  of  man- 
kind. 

I.  In  appreciating  Mr.  Hume's  knowledge  of 
metaphyfical  fcience,  we  naturally  commence  with 
a  review  of  his  firft  work,  or  Treatife  on  Human 
Nature;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  afcribe  to 
him  any  of  its  tenets,  which  have  been  fubfe- 
quently  altered  in  his  Eflay  on  the  Human  Under- 
ftanding. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  be  a  homely  remark, 
but  it  is  not  the  lefs  juft,  that,  in  perufmg  any  work 
of  a  difqiiifitionary  nature,  the  firft  thing,  to  which 
a  reader  ought  to  direft  his  attention,  is  the  table 
of  contents.  It  is  not  a  mere  enumeration  of  the 
diflFerent  topics  treated  of  in  the  text,  which  this  ta- 
ble prefents  to  an  intelligent  inquirer.  If  he  finds 
in  it  a  lucidus  ordo  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  ; 
if  he  finds  that  natural  fucceflion,  or  conneft  feries 
.  of  difcuflion,  which  gives  perfpicuity  and  precifion 
to^  a  literary  performance,  he  is  inclined  to  form  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  the  writer.  A 
very  flight  infpeftion  of  the  tables  of  contents,  pre- 
fixed to  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith  or  Dr.  Reid, 
who  were  contemporaries  of  Mr.  Hume,  will  ena-r 
ble  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity  to  obferve  the  inti- 
mate dependence,  which  each  fucceffive  chapter  has 
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on  that  preceding  it,  lad  to  comprehieDd  U  one 
view  the  general  fcope  and  objed  of  tbe  author* 
But  we  look  for  this  ia  vain  in  Mr.  Hiun^'s  Treadfe; 
and  the  confequence  of  his  failure  or  luegled  ia 
corre&aeft  of  arrangenieat  and  divifion  of  the  fub- 
jed,  k  a  tjrelbme  repetitioa  of  argumesits  and  opi- 
nions, ^ich  tend^  to  involve  the  whole  in  oonfufipft 
and  obfeurity* 

Our  author  begins  his  Treatife  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  ideas ;  and  as  this  forms  the  ba- 
fis  of  his  fyftem,  it  merits  particular  noiicev  He 
informs  us,  that  all  perceptions  of  ihe  haix^n  tmsid 
refblve  themfelves  into  two  di£tin6t  kinds,  wbkh 
he  (lyle^  imprefftom  and  ideas.  The  £Serencc 
between  thefe  he  makes  to  coofift  in  the  de^ 
grees  of  for<:e  and  liveliaefs,  wicb  which  ihey  fttiU^e 
upon  the  mind,  and  make  their  way  into  our 
thought  or  eonficioufhe($.  The  peroeptions^  wlucii 
enter  with  moft  force  and  violence  arte  \w^vgS^im»^ 
and  comprehend  our  fen£itions,  paflions,  and  eoiP^ 
tions,  as  they  make  their  iirfk  appearance  in  tbe 
foisl.  By  ideas  he  means  ^  the  faint  aiiaffis  of  tbeife 
impreflioiis  in  thinking  and  reafoning ;  fudl  as,  for 
syftanGe^  are  all  the  perceptions  excited  foy  /the  pre- 
fent  difcourfe,  exoepting  aakj  (thofe  which  aiife  bom 
f;lie  %ht  and  toudi,  and  ^excfiptiag  the  Afonediatie 
fdcafuxie  or  uneafinefe  it  may  d^ocafiom^/'  With* 
oat  attempting  lo  elucidate  the  obfcore  srerfaiagi^ 
in  <he  ,lacter  pait  ai  tbi^  ieotenoe,  it  may  bt  otK 
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ferved,  that  the  diftindion  made  by  our  author,  al- 
though not  very  perfpicuous,  feems  to  refer  the  firft 
feries  of  perceptions  to  feeling,  and  the  lafl  to 
thinking.  If  an  uncouthnefs  of  ftyle  occafionaliy 
appear  in  the  detail  of  Mr,  Hume's  opinions  in  this 
Work,  it  will  ferve  as  an  apology  that  his  own  lan- 
guage is  always  employed,  wnich,  in  his  earlier  pro* 
dufUons,  was  not  very  remarkable  for  its  claflic  ele- 
gance and  corrednefs. 

He  farther  explains  in  a  noiCj  the  meaning  which 
he  affixes  to  each  of  thefe  words,  *'  I  here,**  he 
obferves,  '^  make  ufe  of  thefe  jterms,  impreilioa  and 
idea,  in  a  fenfe  different  from  what  is  ufual,  and  I 
hope  this  liberty  will  be  allowed  me.  |^erhaps  I 
rather  reftore  the  word  idea  to  its  original  fenfe, 
from  which  Mr-  Locke  had  perverted  it  in  making 
it  (land  for  all  our  perceptions.  By  the  term  //»- 
prejfi^n^  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  exprefs  the 
manner  in  which  our  lively  perceptions  are  produ* 
ced  in  the  foul,  but  merely  the  perceptions  them- 
felves,  for  which  there  is  no  pardcular  name^  either 
in  the  Engliih  or  any  other  language  that  I  know 
of/*  Mr.  Hume,  however^  and  not  Mr.  Locke, 
has  perverted  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word  idea  ;  for 
according  to  the  philofophical  import  of  that  term, 
it  does  not  fignify  that  ad  of  the  mind,  whioh  we 
call  thought,  and  with  which  our  author  confounds 
it;  but  it  implies  fome  objed  or  agent  of  thought, 
or,  more  corredly  fpeaking,  ideas  and  perceptions^ 
whether  lively  6r  faint,  are  eflfentially  the  fame,  and 
they  are  fo  without  the  intermedium  of  images. 

Metaphyficians 
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Metaphyficians  who  reafon  by  analogy  from  the 
l^henomena  of  the  material  world,  without  coQri<» 
dering  that  the  laws  of  matter  are  inapplicable  to 
the  operations  of  mind,  are  continually  expofing 
themfelves  to  error  by  the  affumption  of  erroneous 
dataj  and  the  dedu£tion  of  falfe  conclufions ;  and 
in  no  inflance  is  this  more  frequent  than  in  the 
examples  derived  from  the  fenfe  of  fight.  Mr. 
Hume,  indeed,  profeffes  to  employ  the  experi- 
mental mode  of  reafoning ;  but  he  deviates  from 
It  in  the  very  outfet.  Inftead  of  trufting  to  an  ac-^ 
curate  obfervation  of  the  manner^  in  which  his  own 
mind  is  called  into  a£tion,  and  continues  to  a£b,  he, 
readily  adopts  the  arguments  of  his  predeceffors, 
which  they  again  have  borrowed  from  the  common 
theories  of  vifion,  without  trying  them  by  the  teft: 
of  their  other  fenfes. 

It  would  require  greater  amplitude  of  invefliga- 
tion  than  the  nature  of  this  work  will  permit,  to 
point  out  the  caufes  which  have  given  rife  to  fo  uni- 
verfal  a  miflake  on  the  part  of  metaphyficians. 
To  draw  general  inferences,  whether  well  or  ill- 
founded,  from  one  fenfe  only,  is  obvioufly  taking 
too  narrow  a  view  of  the  fubjed.  We  can  eafily 
underftand  a  perfon,  when  he  fpeaks  of  an  exter* 
nal  obje£t  and  of  its  coloured  image  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye.  That  image,  however,  is  neither  an 
impreflion  nor  an  idea:  it  is  an  agent  employed  by 
nature  to  excite  an  idea,  or  produce  a  perception  ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  does  fo  is  unknown ;  and 
in  confequence  of  a  morbid  (late  of  the  optic  nerve, 
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an  individual:  may  not  even  be  eonfcious  of  the  ex- 
tftence  of  this  imag^,  that  is,  experience  a  fenfa'^ 
tion  from  the  agency  of  it,  although  his  eye  ftill 
continues  to  fbxtn  the  image  on  the  retina. 

But,  fays  Mr.  Hutne,  the  fidht  images  of  thefe 
Impfellions  in  blinking  and  reafonitig  .conftitute  our 
ideas.  Now,  it  may  he  alked,  tdiat  is  meant  by 
Ihe  images  of  found,  tafle,  fmeH^  or  touch?  What 
is  the  image  of  hardnefs,  heat,  roM,  or  any  of  the 
qualities  and  modes  of  matter?  and,  as  he  com- 
preheftds  under  the  generic  term  x)f  impreffions, 
not  only  all  our  external  fenfations,  but  alfo  out 
paflions  ^d  emotions,  it  may  be  fikewife  afked, 
what  can  he  mean  by  images  of  pride,  anger,  plea- 
fufe,  6r  pain  ?  The  anfwor  is  obvious ;  for  n6 
man,  from  the  adual  phenomena  of  his  fenfes  and 
paflions,  can  pretend  to  a  confcioufnefs  of  thefe 
images.  Yet  it  would  follow  from  our  auth6r*s 
doftrihe,  that  We  can  have  no  ideas  without  tbfc 
pre-exifteAce  of  images,  Xvhich,  in  feft,  have  n^ 
iexiftence.  Such  are  the  palpable  cotttradifldons 
and  abfurdxties  into  which  Mr.  Hameiiasfeilen,by 
inconfiderately  adopting  the  notions  of  his  prede- 
Ceffors,  and  their  Inaccurate  fnodes  of  philoTo. 
phizing. 

The  divilion  of  perceptiens  into  impreffions  and 
ideas,  is  ftill  farther  exceptionable ;  for  a  difference 
In  degree  is  not  a  difference  in  quality.  When  k 
perfon  touches  any  thing,  he  experiences,  is  coii* 
Icious  of,  or  has  a  perception,  or  idea  of  «  certain 
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(edingt  sm^  to  diftinguUh  its  quality  or  i^elatiYe  den 
greeS)  particular  words  have  been  contriyedL  Tha 
f enfatioa  be  thus  experieiices  may^  perhaps,  be  that 
which  we  ftyle  barduefsj  but  this  feofation,  or, 
what  is  the  fame,  the  confcioufheis  of  it,  may  ac-» 
tually  be  mind  itfelf }  for  we  have  no  good  reafoa 
'to  authcMize  our  believing,  that  the  fenfadon  of 
hardnefs  forms  an  objed  diftinil  firocn^  althotigh 
prefent  to,  the  mind.  In  fine,  the  identity  of  per«< 
cation,  confdoufheis,  and  idea,  may  be  fyitly 
maintained;  at  le^^  the  faculties  of  the  hn^ 
mam  underftanding  are  incapable  of  difUnguiibing 
them* 

The  fubfequent  iiluftrations,  which  Mr.  Humt 
introduces,  are  no  le&  defedive  and  unphilof(^hi* 
caL  From  the  refemblance,  which  he  difcovers 
between  impreflicHis  and  ideas  in  every  other  par* 
ticular,  except  their  degree  of  force  and  vivacity, 
he  maintains,  that  the  one  feem  to  be,  in  a  man* 
aer,  the  refle£Hon  of  the  other ;  fo  that  all  the  p^« 
ceptions  of  the  mind  are  double,  and  zpp^i  both 
as  imprellions  and  ideas.  ^'  When,'*  he  adds,  **  I 
fhut  my  eyes,  and  think  of  my  chamber,  the  ideas 
I  form  are  ejaiOt  reprefentations  of  the  impreflions  I 
felt,  ncHT  is  there  any  circumflance  of  the  one, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  other/' 

Here  fae  confounds  perception  a^d  memory,  two 
very  diflferent  powers  of  the  mind.  When  he 
views  his  chamber  with  his  eyes  open,  he  experi* 
UK^  apt,  only  fenfations,  but  wh»t  in  his  fyftem 
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he  calls  imprefiions,  which  "  ftrike  with  a  very  Kvely 
force  upon  the  mind/*  Still,  however,  according 
to  his  own  dodrine,  he  has  not  acquired  any  ideas  ; 
for  thefe  are  only  *^  the  feint  images  of  impreffions 
in  thinkingand  reafoning.**  It  would  follow,  there- 
fore, that  to  obtain  an  exa£t  idea  of  his  chamber, 
he  muft  contemplate  it  with  his  eyes  fhut;  or 
would  he  rather  be  underftood  to  fignify,  that  if  he 
kept  his  eyes  open,  and  thought  of  his  chamber, 
his  mind  embraced,  at  the  fame  time,  both  the 
lively  impreffions  and  their  faint  images  or  ideas  ? 
A  more  accurate  reafoner  would  have  explained 
the  phenomena  in  a  very  different  manner.  He 
would  have  ihewn,  that  perception,  confcioufnefs, 
and  idea  in  its  true  philofophical  meaning,  (and 
.  even  the  term  impreffion  in  Mr.  Hume's  fenfe  of  ir, 
for  he  difclaims  the  fynonymy  of  impreffion  and 
fenfation)  are  the  fame,  as  far  as  our  mental 
powers  are  competent  to  difcQver ;  and  he  would 
have  (hewn,  that  memory  is  the  faculty  which  na- 
ture employs  in  preferving,  of  recalling,  ideas  or 
perceptions  arifing  from  the  operation  of  external 
objects  on  our  fenfes, 

Notwithftanding  thefe  obvious  errors,  Mr.  Hume, 
in  his  Eflay  on  the  Human  Underftanding,  per- 
fifts  in  giving  the  fame  divifion  of  perceptions 
which  he  had  adopted  in  his  Treatjfe,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  paflage  in  SeSion  II.  "  Of 
the  Origin  of  Ideas.** — ^«  We  may,  therefore,** 
fays  he,  "  divide  all  the  perceptions  of  the  mind 
jntp  two  claiTes  x)r  fpecies,  which  are  diftinguiihed 
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by  their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity. 
The  lefs  forcible  and  lively  are  commonly  denomi- 
nated thoughts  or  ideas.  The  other  fpecies  want  a 
name  in  our  language,  and  in  moil  others ;  I  fup« 
pofe,  becaufe  it  was  not  requifite  for  any,  but  phi- 
lofophical  purpofes,  to  rank  them  under  a  general 
term  or  appellation.  Let  us,  therefore,  ufe  a  little 
freedom,  and  call  them  impref&ons ;  employing  that 
word  in  a  fenfe  fomewhat  different  from  the  ufual. 
By  the  term  imprejfton^  then,  I  mean  all  our  more 
lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or  fee,  or  feel, 
or  love,  or  hate,  or  defire,  or  will  i  and  impref- 
fions  are  diftinguiihed  from  ideas,  which  are  the 
lefs  lively  perceptions  of  which  we  are  confcious, 
when  we  refleft  on  any  of  thofe  fenfations  or  move- 
ments above-mentioned." 

It  is,  doubtlefs,  allowable  to  every  man,  who 
writes  a  fyftem  of  fcience  or  of  art,  to  employ 
what  terms  he  pleafes,  provided  he  gives  correft 
definitions  of  them  in  the  outfet.  But  if  he  em* 
ploys,  in  a  fenfe  very  different  from  their  common 
acceptation,  terms  to  which  mankind  have  already 
attached  a  definite  meaning,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
pra£Uce  muft  occafion  endlefs  confufion.  The 
figns  in  algebra,  and  the  abftraft  terms  in  mathe- 
matics, are  merely  arbitrary;  and  fo  were  the 
words  of  every  original  language  at  its  conunence* 
ment;  but  their  ufe  and  purport  being  once  fixed 
by  common  confent,  the  perfon  who  ventures  to 
alter  or  reverfe  them,  vdll  fcarcely  merit  applaufe 
for  his  ingenuity.    Thefe  arguments  apply  ftill  more 
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forcibly  to  moral  phitofophy,  where  it  is  not  eafy  to 
keep  long  the  mind  fteady  in  any  train  of  thought ; 
ia  ^bflkulty  cflentially  increafed  by  adopting  new  and 
unofaal  explana^ns  of  well  known  tenns. 

In  the  pafiage  we  hare  quoted,  Mr.  Hume,  aban* 
domng  his  theory  of  images,  gives  a  more  ftrifl 
and  determinate  limitation  to  the  words,  imprejfum 
and  Idea^  than  he  has  done  in  his  Treatife«  By  the 
former  be  leems  to  mean  an  idea  with  the  prefence 
of  a  fen&tion,  and  by  the  latter  an  idea  without  it. 
Erery  philofopher  muft  acknowledge,  that  the  idea 
he  has  of  an  external  objeft  is  more  lively  and 
forcible,  when  the  objeft  is  prefent  to  the  fenfes, 
than  when  it  is  not.  This,  howe\'er,  is  merely  a 
difference  in  degree,  and  not  in  quality  j  and  if  any 
writer  on  metaphyfics  fliould  chufe  to  defignate 
the  two  cafes  by  particular  terms,  he  is  warranted 
in  doing  fo,  though  not  certainly  in  felcding,  as 
Mr.  Hume  does,  a  word  to  which  a  fpecific  mean- 
ing has  been  already  affixed,  very  different  from 
that  in  which  he  wouW  employ  it.  A  fuperficial 
attention  to  the  phenomena,  and  a  defcription  of 
them  in  the  ordinary  phrafeology  of  the  Englift 
language,  would  at  once  have  corre^ed  this  error 
of  our  aotlior ;  for  he  muft  have  remarked,  that 
frvery  external  objeft,  by  making  an  inr^t^ffkH^  ot 
aai(ig  upon  the  organar  of  fenfe,  mduces  a  confei^ 
oufheft  or  idect  of  the  objt  ft  he  beheld  :  and  th«t 
tJiir  ideas,  becoming  the  objects  or  agents  of 
thought,  are  employed  in  the  procefs  of  refteftioa. 
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As  the  dodrine  of  the  origin  of  ideas  is  the 
foundation  on  which  the  fuperftrudure  of  every 
metaphyfical  fyftem  is  reared,  it  is  neceflary  to  be* 
(low  longer  confideration  on  that  part  of  our  au* 
thor's  work,  than  can  be  devoted  to  the  reft.  To 
give  a  complete  review  of  his  opinions  would  be, 
in  fad,  to  prefent  a  complete  refutation  of  them, 
and  compofe  a  volume  on  the  philofophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Treatife,  again  divides  our 
perceptions  into  fimple  and  complex,  that  is,  into 
lingle  perceptions  and  combinations  of  them,  as 
they  may  be  confidered  feparately  or  in  union.  To 
this  divifion  he  has  recourfe,  in  order  to  limit  the 
general  decifion,  which  he  had  formed,  that  our 
ideas  and  impreffions  "  are  refembling,"  or  refem- 
ble  each  other.  *'  I  obferve,*'  fays  he,  **  that 
many  of  our  complex  ideas  never  had  impreilions 
that  correfponded  to  them,  and  that  many  of  our 
complex  impreiEons  never  are  exa&Iy  copied  ia 
ideas.  I  can  imagine  to  myfelf  fuch  a  city  a$  the 
New  Jerufalem,  whofe  pavement  is  gold  and  rubies, 
though  I  never  faw  any  fuch.  I  have  feenr  Paris, 
but  (hall  I  affirm  I  can  form  fuch  an  idea  6f  that 
city^  as  will  perfe&iy  reprefent  all  its  ffareeta  and 
houfes  in  their  real  and  juft  proportion^  ?'' 

This  manner  of  dating  the  propofition  is  ez« 
tremely  vagud;  fop  it  implies,  that  Mr.  Hume 
might  have  ideas  without  impreffions,  the  faint 
imiiges  of  which  he  formerly  reprefe{Ued  to  give 
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rife  exclufively  to  ideas,  or  rather  to  be  themfelves 
ideas.  According  to  cuftom,  our  author,  in  this 
paflage,  confounds  imagination  and  memory,  two 
very  different  powers  of  the  mind.  The  human 
fecuhies,  although  wifely  adapted  to  all  the  poflible 
purpofes  of  man,  are  limited  in  their  extent  and 
powers,  and  each  has  its  peculiar  province. 

When  a  man  lays  his  hand  on  a  piece  of  marble, 
he  becomes   fenfible   of  its   quality   of  hardnefs. 
Let  this  marble  ceafe  to  be  prefent  to  his  fenfe  of 
Couch  ;  let  it  no  longer  be  an  immediate  objedk  of 
peraption,  he  can  ftill  form  a  notion  of  its  hard- 
nefs, ftill  retain  an  idea  of  it,  or,  as  fome  pljilofo- 
phers  would  exprefs  it,  ftill  form  a  juft  conception 
of  it.     In  like  manner  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  various   qualities  of  external  objefts  by  our 
fenfes  j  and  in  preferving  or  recalling  that  know« 
ledge,  a  procefs  takes  place  fimilar  to  that  men- 
tioned  in  the  cafe  of  the  fenfe  of  touch.     The  mind 
has  alfo  a  power  of  modifying  its  ideas.     It  can  fe- 
parate  the  Ideas  of  the  different  qualities  of  fub- 
ftances.     It  can  divide  them  into  parts.     It  can 
combine  thefe  with  others  in  endlefs  variety,  and 
thus  form  new  wholes.     This  power  of  creation, 
if  the  expreflion  may  be  allowed,  is  ftylcd  the  ima- 
gination.    But  however  fantaftic  thefe  combinations 
may  be,  fuch  as  elephants  with  wings,  and  the  like 
creatures  of  a  prolific  and  extravagant  fancy,  it 
cannot  be  faid  that  "  many  of  our  complex  ideas 
never  had  impreflions   correfponding  to   them  ;** 
for  all  the  fingle  perceptions  or  ideas,  which  are  the 

component 
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component  parts  of  fuch  complex  ideas,  muft  have 
been  originally  excited  by  external  objeds,  and 
have  continued  familiar  to  the  mind.  Though  Mr. 
Hume,  therefore,  could  form  accurate  ideas  of  the 
external  objefts  prefent  to  his  fenfes,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  form  with 
precifion  fo  complex  and  vafl:  an  idea  as  that  of  an 
immenfe  city.  In  fad,  the  powers  of  his  imagination 
as  to  comprizing  at  once  and  correftly  the  ftreets 
and  pavements  of  the  New  Jerufalem  were  as  much 
limited,  as  the  powers  of  his  conception  or  thofe  of 
his  memory  refpefting  Paris.  It  is,  therefore, 
equally  erroneous,  that  many  of  our  complex  im- 
preffions  are  never  exadlly  copied  in  ideas. 

After  obferving  that  our  complex  impreffions 
and  ideas,  though  greatly  refembling,  a  e  not 
exaft  copies  of  each  other,  Mr.  Hume  proceeds  to 
inquire  how  the  cafe  ftands  with  our  fimple  peicep- 
tions  in  this  refped,  and  finifhes  with  a  very  unex- 
pefted  conclufion.  "  Thus,*'  fays  he,  "  we  find, 
that  all  fimple  ideas  and  impreffions  refemble  each 
other,  and  as  the  complex  are  formed  from  them, 
we  may  affirm,  in  general,  that  thefe  two  fpecies  of 
perception  are  exadly  correfpondent  :**  an  infer- 
ence  in  open  hoflility  with  the  dodrine  which  he  ha4 
juft  delivered. 

As  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  very  un* 
philofophical  diflindion  he  has  introduced  between 
impreffions  and  ideas,  and,  it  is  hoped,  fhewn  the 
fallacy  of  his  ideal  theory  by  faint  images  of  im« 

preffions, 
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preESoKf  it  does  not  appear  nece£&ry  to  purfoe  the 
iaquiry,  by  inveiUgadxig  the  principles  of  caufaUon 
vihidi  he  advances^  and  his  opinions  refpeQing  the 
bfinke  divifibility  of  fpace  and  time,  and  tie  infinite 
divifibiUty  tf  Qwr  ideas  of  fpace  and  time:  difcordant 
inferences  are  the  inevitable  refult  of  an  hypotheiis 
efientially  erroneous* 

Without  profecuting  farther,  therefore^  the  re- 
view of  his  Treatife,  the  tenets  in  which  have  been 
pubticly  difclaimed  by  th<  author,  in  fo  far  as  they 
differ  from  thofe  in  his  Enquiry,  we  (hall  confine 
our  {ubfequent  obfervations  to  this  laft  performance. 
It  does  not  pn^efs  to  be,  like  the  Treatife,  a  cora^ 
plete  fyftem,  but  is  rather  a  coUecUon  of  eflays  on 
foetaphyftcal  fubjeQ;Sy  pofleiling  a  connefUon  with 
each  other.  The  topics,  however,  on  which  it 
treats,  are  nearly  the  iame  with  thofe  in  the  Trea- 
fife,  but  it  is  cleared  from  the  faUe  realbnmgs  and 
contradidions  of  the  latter;  and  while  it  difpiays  the 
v^our  of  his  underftandingg  it  alfo  affords  honoura- 
ble evidence  of  \m  induftf)',  and  the  progrefs  of  hie^ 
inental  improvement,  during  the  time  which  d^- 
ad  between  the  appearance  of  thejfe  twp  publi- 
cations. 

The  fubjefls  difcuffed  in  the  Enquiry  ^re  the  foU 
Rowing : 

Sea.  L  Of  the  different  Species  <rf  Philofophy. 
IL  Of  the  Or^i»  of  Ideas. 
m.  Of  tht  AlwiadoB  of  Ideas. 

IV.  Sceptical 
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IV.  Sceptical  Doubts  concernmg  t&e  Openu 

tions  of  At  Underfttcidiug* 
V.  Soepticsl  Motion  of  tiiefe  Doubts. 
VL  Of  Probability. 

Vn.  Of  the  Viez  of  ooceflbrf  Conoedioiii 
VIIL  Of  Liberty  tod  Nec^ty. 
IX.  Of  the  Reafon  of  Animals. 
X.  Of  Mifades. 
XL  Of  a  p&rticfikf  Pno^ridUaice,  and  of  a  fatam 

State. 
XIL  Of  the  academical  or  Icefidc^  Pbikobjttf^ 

^  Tb^e  eflky^  are  b«  littla  fttfceptiUe  of  inalyfis: 
we  fl^,  however,  er>deav^tir  to  giire  a  rapidl 
Deetch  of  them,  intetfperfed  ^ith  ^  few  fenmrkfe  on 
peculialr  <>r  exceptfonabte  tspinions. 

In  his  brief  notice  of  the  ^d^rent  ffecm  ^  p$i^ 
Jofofhyj  Mr.  Hume  confiders  man,  firft,  as  bora 
for  aCHon,  .and  as  infktenced  in  fns  meafAires  by 
taftfe  andJentiment,  purftring  -one  -objeft,  and  woid^ 
itxg  another,  accordmg  ta  the  value  WJiick  tMt 
Ol^e£te  feem  to  poffds,  or  the  ligbt  in  wluch  tfcey 
^refent  thetnfelves ;  and,  fecencBy,  as  a  reafonjWe 
rather  than  an  aStve  being.  The  fii«ft  fpedos  may 
be  rrferred  to  ethics,  and  tbe  lall  to  pare  fneftaph^ 
fics.  In  the  fecond  SeSion,  lie  afloprs  fcis  former 
theory  of  ihe  origin  ttf  ideas,  ^^Siidi  ife  have  at- 
teady  condemned ;  and  in  the  thrrdj  he  ^uflfe^y' 
with  the  aftonifliing  brevity  of  a  few  lines,  the  im- 
portant Tubjeft  of  The  affociition  of  ideas. 


The 
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The  title  of  the  fourth  and  modi  mportant  ^ei^ 
tion  feems  to  have  been  adopted  at  random  •;  fof 
while  it  implies  doubts  in  general  concerning  all  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  it  in  reality  advances 
a  difficulty  as 'to  one  operation  only,  or  rather  ex- 
plains it  in  a  manner  different  from  the  generally 
received  mode.     He  commences  with   obferving, 
that  the  objeds  of  human  reafon  or  inquiry  may 
natui^lly  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  relations   of 
ideas y  and  matters  of  fa£ls.     To  the  firft,  he  refers 
the  fciences  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  arithmetic. 
Our  reafoning  concerning  matters  of  fiift,  he  founds 
on  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efie£t ;  and  he  affirms, 
as  a  general  propofition  admitting  of  no  exception^ 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  relation  is  not,  in  any 
inftance,  attained  by  reafoning  a  priori^  but  arifes 
entirely  from  experience,  in  finding  that  particular 
cbjeQs  are  conftantly  conjoined  with  each  other. 

He  next  inveftigates  the  queftion,  what  is  the 
foundation  '  of  all  conclufions  from  experience  ? 
and  he  maintains,  that  even  after  we  have  experi- 
ence of  the  operations  of  caufe  and  effed,  our  con- 
clufions from  that  experience  are  not  founded  on 
reafoning,  or  any  procefs  of  the  underftanding. 
In  illuftration  of  this,  he  obferves : — ^^  The  bread 
which  I  formerly  eat  nouriftied  me ;  that  is,  a  body 
of  fuch  fenfible  qualities  was,  at  that  time,  endued 
with  fuch  fecret  powers :  but  does  it  follow,  that 

*  Is  not  the  tautological  phrafe,  <*  fceptical  doubts^''  un« 
wamuitable  { 
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Other  bread  muft  alfo  nourifli  me  at  another  time, 
and  that  like  fenfible  qualities  muft  always  be  at- 
tended with  like  fecret  powers  ?  The  confequence 
feems  nowife  neeeffary/* — "  Thefe  two  propofitions 
are  far  from  being  the  fame, — I  have  found  thatfucb 
an  object  has  always  been  attended  with  fucb  an  ef- 
j^if?,— and  I  forefee^  that  other  obje^s  which  are^  in 
appearance^  fimilar^  will  be  attended  with  Jimilar  ef» 
feils.^^  And  he  a(ks,  "  may  I  not  clearly  and  dif- 
tinftly  conceive,  that  a  body,  falKng  from  the 
clouds,  and  which  in  all  other  refpeds  refembies 
fnow,  has  yet  the  tafte  of  fait  or  feeling  of  fire  ?** 

Thefe  difficulties,  which  feem  to  have  puzzled 
Mr.  Hume  fo  much,  may  be  eafily  removed.  Such 
is  the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  that  if  it  once  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  an  object  by  experience,  it 
is  drawn  by  an  iirefiftible  neccffity  to  infer,  that  the 
fame  qualities  muft  refide  in,  and  the  fame  confe- 
quences  follow  from,  objefts  in  all  refpc6ls  fimiiar. 
This  is,  in  faft,  the  principle  which  obliges  a  man  to 
aflent  to  the  axioms  in  mathematics.  He  may  have 
experience  of  one  cafe  only  in  which  equals  being 
added  to  equals,  the  wholes  are  equal;  yet  he  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  general  law.  In 
like  manner,^  if  he  has  once  attained  a  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  of  fnow,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
conceive,  that  a  fubftance,  poiTefling  all  thefe  qua- 
lities, could  have  the  tafte  of  fait  or  feeling  of  fire. 
That  the  bread  which  nourifhed  him  to-day  will  nou- , 
rifli  him  to-morrow,  is  an  inference  he  cannot  re- 
jed.    If  the  organs  of  digeftion,  however,  poflefs 

not 
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not  the  fame  tone,  and  the  bread  of  this  day  hrauf 
not  exa^y  the  qualities  of  that  of  yefterday,  it  is 
obvious  that  circumftances  are  altered,  and  the 
mind  does  not  authorize  a  fimilar  inference.  In 
fine,  if  he  chufes  to  content  Mmfelf  with  fuperfi- 
cial  refemblances  and  loofe  analogies,  he  proceeds 
incorredly,  and  is  not  qualified  to  argue  on  the 
operations  of  the  human  underftanding. 

But,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  **  is  there  any  more  intel« 
Bgible  propofition  than  to  affirm,  that  all  the  trees 
will  flourifh  in  Decen4>er  and  January,  and  decay 
in  May  and  June?     Now  whatever  is  intelligible, 
and  can  be  diftin£My  conceived,  implies  no  contra- 
di%on,  and  can  never  be  proved  falfe  by  any  da« 
raonftrative  argument  or  abftrad  reafoning  a  pH^ 
^{.'*— Does  our  author  mean  to  aflert,  that  we  are 
unaMe  a  prhri  to  prove  the  impoffible  cxiftence  of 
the  chimerical  reprefentatiwis  of  a  lively  fancy? 
Does  he  mean  to  aflert,  that  whatever  we  can  con- 
ceive may  be  true?    A  vigorous  imagination  can 
pidure  the  dty  of  London  raifed  in  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  houfes  dancing  a  cotillon,  while  the  affright-^ 
ed  inhabitants  view  the  exh&ition  fiTHn  their  win- 
dows.    -All  this  is  intelligible,  and  can  be  diftinftly 
conceived ;  yet  all  this  is  contradidory  to  the  laws 
6f  nature,  and  can  be  eafily  proved  a  frari  to  be 
t>hyfica&y  impoflible.     It  is  an  affirmadon  perfedly 
iritelligib4e,that  all  the  trees  will  flourifliinDecember 
and  January,  and  decay  in  May  and  June ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  fiich  an  eflfed  can  bedemonftrat* 
ed  to  be  impolfible,  becaufe  it  is  contrary  to  the  kwi 

and 
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tod  principles  of  vegetation^  Now,  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  the  laws  and  principles  of  vegetation,  are 
difcovered  and  confirmed  by  experience  and  rea^ 
foning. 

The  Sceptical  SoMtion  of  thefe  Doubts j  in  Seflion 
V.  is  by  afcribing  our  belief  in  the  connexion  of 
caufe  and  effeft  to  ctd/iom  or  habit ;  and  afferting 
that  all  our  inferences  from  experience  are  the  ef» 
fefts  of  cuftom,  and  not  of  reafoning.  We  have 
already  expofed  the  groundlefsnefs  of  thefe  opinions; 
yet  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hume,  that  cuftom  is  the 
great  guide  of  human  life.  When  bread,  fimilar  to 
that  which  nourifhed  a  man  yefterday,  is  again  laid 
before  him,  he  is  not  fcrupuloufly  nice  in  afc!ertain« 
ing  the  fimilarity  of  its  qualities^  but  he  fuppofes 
this  to  be  the  faft,  and  eats  the  bread  in  the  belief 
of  receiving  fimilar  nourifhment  from  it.  This 
loofe  mbde  of  inference,  denominated  cuftom^  is, 
however,  very  different  from  the  more  rigid  and 
correct  operations  of  the  underftanding,  though  it 
ferves  fufSciently  for  all  the  ordinary  purpofes  of 
mankinds 

Mr.  Hume*s  hypothefis  refpeding  caufation  being 
thus  unfouhd,  alt  his  arguments  founded  on  it  m, 
the  three  following  feftions,  on  Probability^  on 
the  Idea  of  necejfary  Conne^lioriy  and  on  Liberty  and 
Nece/ftty^  fall  to  the  ground ;  for  what  can  be  more 
erroneous  than  the  tenets  maintained  in  the  follow- 
ing paffage:  "When,"  fays  he,  "we  look  about 
us  towards  external  obje&s,  and  confider  the  opera- 

Y  don 
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ticm  of  caufes,  we  are  never  able,  in  a  fingle  in* 
ftance,  to  difcover  any  power  or*ncceffary  connec- 
tion; any  quality  which  binds  the  effeft  to  the 
caufe,  and  renders  the  one  an  in&llibie  confequence 
of  the  other  We  only  find,  that  the  one  does 
actnaliy^  in  fad,  follow  the  other.  The  impuUe  of 
o^e  billiard-ball  is  attended  with  motion  in  the  fe- 
cond.  This  is  the  whole  that  appears  to  the  ouf- 
ward  fenfes.  The  mind  feels  no  fentiment  or  m- 
ivard  impreffion  from  this  fucceffion  of  objefls; 
confequently  there  is  not,  in  any  fingle  particular 
inftance  of  caufe  and  effe€i,  any  thing  which  can 
fuggeft  the  idea  of  power  or  neceflkry  connection. 


>t 


If  onr  author  had  confined  himfelf  to  aflerting, 
that  we  do  not  know  by  intuitictti,  that  one  billiard- 
ball  will  communicate  part  of  the  motion  it  has 
received  to  another  at  reft,  we  would  have  readily 
aflented  to  his  opinion.  All  human  knowledge  is  of 
human  acquirement :  it  is  the  refult  of  experience 
and  refleflion.  When,  therefoi'e,  man  has  imbibed 
the  fpirit  of  inquiry,  and  attained  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  he  can  demonftrate,  that  the 
impulfe  of  one  billiard-ball  will  infallibly  give  mo- 
tion to  a  fecond;  and  it  is  impioffible  to  Aiggeft  ^ 
cafe  or  operation  of  the  mind,  in  which  it  feels 
more  forcibly  ''  ah  inward  impreffion  from  a  fuc- 
ceffion of  objefls,  or  one  that  gives  rife  to  the  idea, 
of  power  or  neceflary  connection.'*  In  a  paflage 
formerly  quoted,  Mr.  Hume  aflbrted,  that,  eveW 
after  we  have  experience  of  the  operatidris  of  caofe 
and  effect,  our  conclufions  from  that  experience 

are 
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feire  not  founded  on  reafonmg,  or  any  procefe  of  the 
underftanding.  Exaftly  the  reverie  of  this  is  the 
fafl:.  The  fenfes,  as  the  medium  by  which  we 
communicate  materially  with  external  obje£ts,  are 
one  fource  of  our  knowledge,  and  experience  is 
founded  on  them ;  but  the  conclufions  from  that 
Experience,  or,  in  other  words,  the  immutable 
laws  of  matter  organized  or  not  organised,  are 
founded  on  the  correfteft  exertions  of  humaxir 
reafon. 

Faffing  over  the  very  brief  feftion  on  the  Reafon 
6f  Animals^  we  come  next  to  that  on  Miracki ; 
but  as  it  does  not  readily  admit  of  abridgment,  we 
(hall  content  ourfelves  with  mentioning  the  refiilt  of 
<5ur  author's  refearches  on  the  fubjeft,  from  which 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  colleft  the  hearing  of  his 
religious  creed.  **The  plain  confequence,'*  fays 
he,  ^  is  (and  it  is  a  general  maxim  worthy  of  our 
attention,)  that  no  tieftimony  is  fuffident  to  eftablilh 
'k  miracle,  unlefs  the  teftimony  be  of  fuch  2l  kind^ 
that  its  falfehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than 
the  faft  which  it  endeavours  to  eftablilh:  and  even 
in  that  cafe  thiere  is  a  mutual  deftru£Hon  of  argu- 
ftients,  and  the  fuperior  only  gives  us  an  afluranc« 
fuitable  to  that  degree  of  force  which  remains  after 
deducting  the  inferior." — And  again,  **So  that 
upon  the  whole  We  may  conclude,  that  the  chriftian 
Religion  not  only  was  at  firft  attended  with  miracles, 
but  even  at  this  day  cannot  be  believed  by  any  rea-^ 
fonable  perfon  without  one.  Mere  reafon  i$  infuffii 
dent  to  convince  us  of  its  veracity :  and  whodv^r  is 
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moved  by  faitb  to  affent  to  it,  is  confcious  of  a  con*, 
tinned  miracle  in  his  own  perfon,  which  fubyerts  all 
the  principles  of  his  underftanding,  and  give&  him  a 
determination  to  believe  what  is  mod  contrary  to 
cuftom  and  experience/' 

The  eleventh  fe&ion  is  a  kind  of  rambling  eday, 
by  way  of  dialogue^  on  a  f  articular  Providence  and 
a  future  State  j  in  which  his  friend,  in  the  character 
of  Epicurus,  makes  an  oration  to  the  Athenians^ 
tending  to  deny  both.     It  proceeds  on,  or  rather  is 
an  argument  in  favour  of,  the  principle,  that  we 
are  not  authorized  to  afcribe  to  a  caufe  any  qualities 
but  what  are  exa&ly  fufficient  to  produce  the  effefk  ; 
and  where  a  caufe  is  known  only  by  its  particular 
effects,  it  is  impoflible  to  infer  any  new  effefts  from 
that  caufe.     "  Allowing  therefore,"  fays  Epicurus, 
**  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of  the  exiftence  or  or- 
der of  the   univerfe,  it  follows,  that  they  pofTels 
that  precife  degree  of  power,  intelligence,  and  be* 
nevolence,  which  appears  in  their  workmanihip ; 
but  nothing  farther  can  ever  be  proved,  except  we 
call  in  the  afliftance  of  exaggeration  and  flattery  to 
fupply  the  defeats  of  argument  and  reafoning.     So 
far  as  the  traces  of  any  attributes  at  prefent  appear^ 
fo  far  may  we  conclude  thefe  attributes  to  exift. 
The  fuppofition  of  farther  attributes  is  mere  hypo- 
thefis,  much  more  the  fuppofition,  that,  in  diftant 
regions  of  fpace  or  periods  of  time,  there  has  been, 
or  will  be,  a  more  magnificent  difplay  of  thefe  at- 
tributes,, and  a  fcheme  of  adminift ration  more  fuit- 
able  to  fuch  imaginary  virtues.     We  can  never  be 

allowed 
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allowed  to  mount  up  from  the  univerfe,  the  effefl:, 
to  Jupiter  the  caufe ;  and  then  defcend  downwards, 
to  infer  any  new  eSeSt  from  that  caufe,  as  if  the 
prefent  effefts  alone  were  not  entirely  worthy  of  the 
glorious  attributes  which  we  afcribe  to  that  deity. 
The  knowledge  of  the  caufe  being  derived  folely 
from  the  effeft,  they  muft  be  exaflly  adjufted  to 
each  other ;  and  the  one  can  never  refer  to  any 
thing  farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any  new  in- 
ference and  conclufion."  The  effay  is  ingenious 
and  argumentative ;  but  as  it  does  net  enter  on  the 
difficult  topic  of  the  deity's  moral  government  of 
the  world,  it  only  glances  flightly  at  its  proper  obi- 
jefts,  and  is  very  far  from  being  conclufive. 

As  Mr.  Hume  has  concentrated  the  fecond  vo« 
lume  of  his  Treatife  into  a  Dilfertation  on  the  Paf- 
lions,  which  occupies  only  thirty  pages  of  his  En- 
quiry, and  is  compofed  merely  of  ftiort  and  fugi- 
tive notes  preparatory  to  a  more  regular  and  pro- 
longed inveftigation  of  the  fubjeft,  it  would  be  a 
wafte  of  time  to  review  them. 

After  the  preceding  obfervations,  the  metaphy- 
lical  charafler  of  our  author  may  be  comprifed  in 
few  words.  His  Enquiry  is  not  a  complete  fyftem : 
its  flyle  does  not  poiTefs  the  eafe  and  peripicuity  of  i 
that  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  ftill  lefs  of  that  of  Profeffor 
Stewart,  and  is,  in  fad,  not  always  adapted  to 
ebftraft  reafoning.  The  leading  arguments  are  ef- 
fentially  wrong,  and  the  conclufions  muft.  confe* 
guently  be  .the  fame :  yet  his  writings  may  be  ufe- 
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fill,  for  truth  is  often  elicited  and  eftablifhed  bf . 
the  coUifion  of  opiqion  and  the  boldnels  of  difqui^^ 
fitioxu 

d.  In  his  Enquiry  concerning  tie  Principles  of  Mo- 
raltf  Mr.  Hume  treaits  on  the  following  fubjeds : 

Se£tion  I.  Of  the  General  Piindples  of  Morals. 

11.  Of  Benevolence. 

III.  Of  Juftice. 

IV.  Of  PoUtical  Society. 
V.  Why  Utility  pleafes. 

VI.  Of  Qualities  ufeful  to  Ourfelves. 
VII.  Of  Qualities  immediately  agreeable  t^ 

Ourfelves. 
VUL  Of  Qualities  immediately  agrees^le  to 
Others. 
IX.  Concluiion. 

> 
Appendix. 

I.  Concerning  moral  Sentiment. 
11.  Of  Self-love. 
lU.  Some  farther  Conflderations  with  regard 

to  Juftice. 
IV.  Of  fome  verbal  Difputes. 
A  Dialogue. 


-V 


Ii^  examining  the  general  principles  of  morals^ 
die  &rft  objedt  of  his  refearcbes  is,  whether  they  are 
derived  from  reafon  or  from  fentiment ;  and  he  is 
inclined  to  believe,  that  both  concur  in  almoft  al|  ^ 

%  moral 


mond  determmatipns  and  conclufions*  He  thei^ 
proceeds  '^  to  analyze  tbat  compUcat^on  of  ment^ 
qualities,  which  form  what,  in  common  life,  we  call 
perfonai  merit ; -'  aad  he  begins  with  the  confidera- 
tion  of  benevoience  and  ju/lice.  His  general  infer* 
ence  is,  that  the  trt'dity  refulting  from  the  fodal  vir- 
tues forms,  at  leaft,-  a  part,  or  rather  the  whole,  of 
theSr  merit,  and  is  the  fource  of  that  approbation 
•and  regard  fo  ufliverfally  paid  to  them.  "Who 
fees  not,  for  inftance,"  fays  he,  ^^  that  whatever  13 
produced  or  improved  by  a  man's  art  or  induftry 
ought  for  ever  to  be  lecured  to  him,  in  order  to 
give  encouragement  to  fuch  ufeful  habits  and  ax> 
compliihments  ?  That  the  property  ought  alfb  to 
defcend  to  children  and  relations,  for  the  fame  ufe* 
ful  purpofe  ?  That  it  B;iay  be  alienated  by  confent, 
in  order  to  beget  that  commerce  and  intercourfe 
which  is  fo  beneficial  to  human  fodety  ?  And  that 
all  contrads  and  promlfes  ought  carefully  to  be  ful- 
filled, in  order  to  f<acure  mutual  truft  and  confir 
dence,  by  which  the  general  intereji  of  tnankind  is 
ib  much  promoted/'  And  again—**  The  neceifity 
of  juftice  to  the  fupport  of  fodety  is  the  file  found,- 
ation  of  that  virtue ;  and  fmce  no  moral  excellence 
is  more  highly  efteemed,  we  may  condude,  that 
this  cjircumftaiice  of  ufefiilnefs  has,  in  genera),  the 
ilrongeft  energy,  and  moft  entire  command  over 
our  fentiments.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  the  fource 
of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  merit  afcribed  to  h^- 
inanity,  benevolence,  friendfhip,  public  fpirit,  and 
other  focial  virtues  of  that  damp ;  as  it  is  the  fole 
fource  of  the  mprjd  approbatioq  paid  to  fidelity, 
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juftice,  veracity,  integrity,  and  thofe  other  eftimjK 
ble  and  ufeful  qualities  and  principles^ 


99 


To  adopt  mere  nfefulnefs  as  the  bafis  of  virtue  is 
certainly  taking  a  very  narrow  and  fuperficial  view 
of  the  principles  of  morality.     To  refute,  however, 
this  Machiavelian  doftrine  would  require  greater 
length  of  difcuflion  than  can  be  admitted  in  this 
work.    There   is  nothing  too  vicious  to  be    de- 
fended on  the  broad  plea  of  utility;  and  Mr.  Hume 
himfelf,  in  the  following  paflage^  is  drawn  by  it  to 
fupport  illiberality  and  oppreffion.     **  Were  there,** ' 
fays  he,  **  a  fpecies  of  creatures,  intermingled  with 
'men,  which,  though  rational,  were  poAefled  of  fuch 
inferior  .ftrength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  all  refiftance,  and  could  never, 
upon  the  higheft  provocation,  make  us  feel  the  ef- 
fefts  of   their  refentment;    the  neceflary  confe-* 
quence,  I  think,  is,  that  we  fhould  be  bound,  by 
the  laws  of  humanity,  to  give  gentle  ufage  to  thefe 
lireatures,  h\M  Jhould  not^  properly  fpeaking,  lie  un^ 
der  any  r^firaint  of  jujlice  'with  regard  to  them^  nor 
could  they  pojfefs  any  ri^ht  or  property   exelufive  of 
fuch  arbitrary  hrds/*     And  again — "  In  many  na- 
tions, the  female  fex  are  reduced  to  like  flavery, 
and  are  rendered  incapable  of  all  property,  in  oppo« 
fition  to  their  lordly  matters.     But  though  the 
males,  when  united,  have,  in  all  countries,  bodily 
force  fufficient  to  maintain  this  fevere  tyranny  j  yet 
fuch  are  the  infmuation,  addrefs,  and  charms  of 
their  fair  companions,  that  women  are  commonly 
sble  to  break  .the  confederacy,  and  fliare  with  the 
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Other  fex  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  fociety/* 
Thus  what  is  ufually  afcribed  to  the  determinations 
of  the  moral  fenfe,  is  here  attributed  by  Mr. 
Hume  to  female  blandiihment  and  fe;i:ual  incli« 
nations. 

In  this  performance,  which  was  our  author's  fa- 
vourite produftion,  his  ftyle  and  manner  are  more 
agreeable  than  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Human  Un- 
derftanding;  and  as  it  brings,  to  ufe  an  expreflion 
of  Lord  Bacon,  matters  home  to  men's  bufinefs 
and  bofoms,  we  feel  a  greater  intereft  in  his  invefti* 
gations,  which  he  has  enlivened  with  hiftorical 
anecdotes.  The  fixth  and  feventh  feftions  are,  in 
fad,  leftures  on  politenefs  or  the  art  of  pleafing, 
and  will  not  lofe  by  comparifon  with  Lord  Chefter- 
field's  celebrated  Advice  to  his  Son.  But  the  fe- 
duftive  picture  which  Mr.  Hume  has  given  of  his 
general  principle  of  utility  may  be  reverfed  by  an- 
other writer,  and  perverted  to  the  worft  of  pur* 
pofeSt 

In  his  Natural  Hi/lory  of  Religion j  our  author  en- 
deavours to  prove,  that  polytheifm  was  the  primary 
religion  of  mankind,  and  that  the  deities  were  not 
confidered  as  the  creators  of  the  world.  He  then 
notices  the  various  forms  of  polytheifm  j  enquires 
briefly  into  the  origin  of  theifm ;  and  after  tra:ing, 
what  he.  ftyles,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  both  fyftems, 
draws  a  comparifon  of  them  with  regard  to  ferfecu- 
fion  and  toleration^  courage  and  abqfement^  reafan  and 
dbfurdity^  doubt  and  cQni^^hn^    Towards  the  end 
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of  the  pefformance,  he  eK^fes/offie  itnpiom  c^nce^ 
tioni  of  the  divine  nature  in  popular  religions  of  both 
hinds y  and  the  bad  influence  of  popular  religions  on 
morality.  The  gendcal  tendency  of  this  treatife  is 
favourable  to  deifni ;  and  the  fame  tenet  is  illuftrated 
and  enforced  at  greater  length  in  his  pofthumous 
ptiodudioR)  ex^tled.  Dialogues  on  Natural  Reliff on. 
It  is  impof&ble  to  divine  any  reafonable  motive  for 
Mr.  Hume's  adoption  of  the  form  of  dialogue  m 
this  laft  work,  unlefs  it  was  that  be  thought  hinL- 
^If  more  at  liberty  to  employ  bold  expreifions,  by 
putting  them  in  the  mouth  of  a  charafter  whofe  ar- 
guments he  afieds  to  refute.  Dialogue,  mdeed^ 
affords  ample  opportunity  for  digreffion,  and  Mr. 
Hume  avails  himfelf  fo  frequently  of  this,  that  he 
becomes  infufferably  redundant  and  tirelbme. 

3.  In  confidering  the  character  of  Mr.  Hume  as  a 
writer  on  general  policy ^  his  effays  may  be  divided 
into'  thofe  on  commercial  fubjeds,  and  thok  tm 
tonftitutional  polity. 

I  •  On  Commerce  and  Fioance.* 

I.  Of  Commerce. 

9.  Of  Refinement  in  the  Arts. 

3.  Of  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

4.  Of  the  Jealoufy  of  Trade, 

5.  Of  Money. 

6.  Of  Intereft. 

7.  Of  Taxes. 

8.  Of  PuUic  Credit. 

A  great 
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.  A  great  aad  preyalwt  defe^  ia  Mr.  Hume's 
mifcellaneous  writings  is,  that  he  never  attempts  tQ 
treat  his  fubjed  fyftematically ;  and  defultory  re- 
marks, however  juft,  are  unfavourable  to  inftruc- 
tion«  This  imperfeftion  U  more  fenfibly  felt  in  the 
difcuffion  of  abftrufe  and  difficult  topics,  where  boti| 
the  underftanding  and  memory  require,  that  we 
fliould  proceed  from  felf-evident  axioms  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  general  principles  or  laws,  ^o  the 
complicated  fubjed  of  Commerce  Mr.  Ilume  dcr 
votes  thirteen  odavo  pages;  but  as  he  does  no$ 
profefs  to  give  even  the  outline  of  a  regular  fyftem^ 
it  is  impoflible  to  analyze  it. 

In  his  eflay  on  Refinement  in  the  Arts^  he  main* 
tains, — 1 .  That  the  ages  of  refinement  are  both  the 
happieft  and  moft  virtuous ;  and  2.  That  whenever 
luxuiy  xeafes  to  be  innocent,  it  alfo  ceafes  to  be 
beneficial ;  and  \yhen  carried  a  degree  too  far  is  a 
quality  pernicious,  though  perhaps  not  the  mol): 
pernicious  to  fociety.  This  is  a  rambling  produo 
tion,  but  his  arguments  are  generally  correft.  The 
eflay  on  the  Balance  of.  Trade  may  be  perufed  with 
real  advantage ;  and  the  fhort  piece  on  the  Jealoufj 
cf  Trade ^  though  it  is  confined  to  the  very  narrow 
compafs  of  four  pages,  derives  its  value  from  a  juft 
reprobation  of  the  illiberal  principles  of  monopoly. 
In  his  concluding  fentence,  he  fays,  *'  Not  only  as 
a  man,  but  as  a  Britiih  fubjed,  I  pray  for  the  flou« 
rifhing  commerce  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
even  France  itfelf ;  I  am  at  lead  certain,  that 
Greftt  Britain,  and  all  thefe  nations  would  flou« 
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rifli  more,  did  their  fovereigns  and  minifters  adopt 
fuch  enlarged  and  benevolent  fentiments  towards 
each  other/' 

The  bed  account  which  can  be  given  of  his  Efllay 
on  Money  is,  that  its  errors,  by  provoking  inquiry,  may 
call  forth  the  more  correft  lucubrations  of  others. 
He  advances  in  it  an  objection  to  banks  and  paper 
credit^  though  not  in  the  mod  forcible  manner. 
*•  That  provifions  and  labour,'*  fays  he,  ^  fhould 
become  dear  by  the  increafeof  trade  and  money,  is, 
in  many  refpefts,  an  inconvenience ;  but  an  incon- 
venience that  is  unavoidable,  and  the  effedt  of  pub- 
lic wealth  and  profperity;    yet  there  appears  no 
reafon  for  increafing    that  inconvenience,    by   a 
counterfeit  money,  which  foreigners  will  not  accept 
of  in  any  payment,  and  which  any  great  diforder 
in  the  ftate  will  reduce  to  nothing."     Mr.  Hume 
.  acquired  afterwards  more  enlightened  views  on  this 
fubjed,  and,  in  a  fubfequent  edition  of  his  mifcel- 
laneous  tradls,  introduced  into  the  Effay  on  the 
Balance  of  Trade,  more  favourable  fentiments  oft 
the  benefits  arifing  from  paper  currency. 

In  his  Effay  on  Intereji^  Mr.  Hume  fets  out  with 
averments,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  fo  obvious,  that 
one  is  rather  furprifed  it  fliould  have  efcaped  him. 
^^  Were,"  fays  he,  "  all  the  gold  in  England  an- 
nihilated at  once,  and  one-and-twenty  (hillings  fub- 
ftitutekl  in  the  place  of  every  guinea,  would  money 
be  more  plentiful  or  intereft  lower  ?  No,  furely  : 
we  fhould  only  ufe  filver  inftead  of  gold."    Thus 
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far  he  is  coire^,  and  the  only  confequences  of  fuch 
an  annihilation  and  fubftitution  would  be  the  incon- 
venience arifing  from  the  bulkinefs  of  the  filver, 
and  the  premium  which  gold  imported  would  bear, 
in  the  market ;  but  he  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
the  extenfion  of  his  conclufion.  "  Were  gold,? 
continues  he,  "  rendered  as  common  as  filver,  and 
lilver  as  common  as  copper,  would  money  be  more 
plentiful  or  intereft  lower  ?  We  may  afluredly  give 
the  fame  anfwer/'  (that  is,  no,  furely.)  *'  Our 
fhillings  would  then  be  yellow,  and  our  halfpence 
white ;  and  we  (hould  have  no  guineas.  No  other 
difference  would  ever  be  obferved  ;  no  alteration  on 
commerce,  manufaftures,  navigation,  or  intereft; 
unlefs  we  imagine  that  the  colour  of  the  nietal  is  of 
any  confequence." — If  England  were  the  only  in- 
habited country  in  the  world,  Mr.  Hume's  infer- 
ence would  be  jufl ;  but  while  the  precious  metals 
are  in  high,  and  univerfal  requefl;  among  foreign  na- 
tions, a  Superabundant  quantity  of  them  in  this 
country  muft  ever  have  an  eflential  effed  on  our  in- 
ternal and  external  economy.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice with  writers  on  this  fubjeft  to  forget,  that  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  is  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  wants  of  its  neighbours,  and  not 
by  reference  to  the  individuals  of  fuch  nation  among 
themfelves. 

His  Effay  on  Taxesy  which  is  comprized  in  five 
pages,  will  not  arrcfl  the  attention  of  the  reader  ; 
but  that  on  Public  Credit^  ^hich  is  the  laft  of  this 
feries,  pofTeiles  real  merit.    The  fubje<5t  is  difculTed 
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at  confideraWe  length,  and  the  traft  may  be  fafety 
recommended  to  the  ftudy  of  the  pdlitician,  Mr. 
Hume  reprobates  the  modem  policy  of  contradling 
clebts  and  mortgaging  the  revenue ;  and  fpeaks  fa- 
tourably  of  the  ancient  praftice  of  hoarding,  though 
not  on  fuch  a  fcale  as  to  produce  any  eflfcntial  im- 
pediment to  commerce. 


•> 


2.  On  SubjeSs  of  Conftitutional  Polity^ 


,    t.  Of  the  Origin  of  Government. 
'^.  Of  the'Firft  Principles  of  Government. 

3.  Of  the  Original  Contract. 

4*  Of  Paffive  Obedience. 

5.  Of  Civil  Liberty. 
'  tf.*  Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs. 

*  7.  Of  fome  remarkable  Cuftoms.  • 

*  8.  Of  the  Populoufnefs  of  Ancient  Nations. 
9.  Of  the  Independency  of  Parli^mesit. 

\o^  Whether  the  Britifli  Government  inclines  more 

to  sflDfolute  Monarchy,  or  to  a  Repiiblic. 
i  I .  Of  Parties  in  general, 

12.  Of  the  Parties  of  Great  Britain. 

13.  df  the  Coalition  of  Parties. 

14.  Of  the  Proteftant  Succeflion. 
§5.  Of  the  Balance  of  Power. 

16.  Idea  of  a  perfeft  Commonwealth. 

The  Origin  of  Government^  a  fubjeft  on  which 
l)r.  Adam  Fergufon  has  written  an  ofbvo  volume, 
is  difcufled  by  Mr.  Hume  in  four  pages ;  and  the 
purpofe  of  thefe  is  to  eftablifli,  that  all  men  are  fen- 
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fible  of  the  neceffity  of  juftice  to  maintain  peace 
and  order,  and  of  the  neceffity  of  peace  and  order 
for  the  maintenance  of  fociety.  In  his  Eifay  on 
the  firji  Principles  of  Government^  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  it  is  founded  on  opinion  only,  wlttch  is 
of  two  kinds,  the  opinion  of  intereft,  and  the  opi« 
iiion  of  right.  He  likewife  divides  right  into  two 
lands,  right  to  power,  and  right  to  property ;  and 
he  maintains,  that  on  the  opinion  of  public  interefl:, 
of  right  to  power,  and  of  right  to  property,  all 
governments  are  founded,  and  all  authority  of  the 
few  over  the  many. 

In  the  Eflay  on  the  Original  Contra^ j  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  one  party,  by  tracing  up  government 
to  the  Deity,  endeavour  to  render  it  fo  facred  and 
inviolate,  '^  that  it  muft  be  little  lefs  than  facrilege 
.  to  touch  or  invade  it  in  the  fmallefl  arficle,  how- 
ever tyrannical  it  may  become  ;*'  while  the  other 
party,  by  founding  government  altogether  on  the 
confent  of  the  people,  fuppofe  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  original  contnift,  by  which  fubje£ts  have  tacitly 
referved  the  power  of  refifting  their  fovereign, 
whenever  they  find  themfelves  aggrieved  by  that 
authority,  which  they  have,  for  certain  purpofes, 
voluntarily  intrufted  to  him,.    Mr,  Hume  is  a  me- 
diator between  the  two  parties,  and  labours  to  con- 
vince them  that  both  fyftems  of  fpeculative  princi- 
ples are  juft,  though  not  in  the  fenfe  intended  by 
them  \  and  that  the  pradical  confequences  derived 
from  thefe  fyftems  may  be  prudent,  though  not  in 
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the  extremes  to  which  each  party,  in  oppofitloil 
to  the  other^  has  commonly  ^deavoured  to  carry 
thenu 

Our  author,  in  his  Eflay  on  Civil  Liberty ^  com** 
pares  it  with  abfolute  government,  and  fhews  the 
fuperior  advantages  of  the  former.     After  alluding 
in  his  Eflay  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Prc/s^  to  the  free- 
dom of  political  writers  in  this  country  in  cenfuring 
the  conducl  of  minifters,  he  inveftigates  the  que^ 
lion,  how  it  happens  that  Great  Britain  alone  en« 
joys  this  peculiar  privilege ;  and  the  reafon  which 
he  afligns  for  it  is  our  mixed  form  of  government. 
In  the  earlier  editions  of  his  tra^,  he  difcufled,  in 
this  eflay,  the  additional  queftion,  '*  Whether  the 
unlimited  exercife  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  be  ad- 
vantageous or  prejudicial  to  the  public;**  and  he 
decided,  that  it  was  not  only  advantageous,  but  e£* 
fential  to  the  nature  of  our  government. 

In  his  Eflay  on  Some  Remarkable  Cujloms^  he  no- 
tices the  three  following  anomalies,  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  countries  profefllng  to  be  free: — i.  The 
ypupn  TTocpavoiAuvy  or  indi£):ment  of  illegality  at 
Athens,  by  which  aman  was  tried  and  puniflied,  in 
a  common  court  of  judicature,  for  any  law  which 
had  pafled  upon  his  motion  in  the  aflembly  of  the 
*  people,  if  that  law  appeared  to  the  court  to  be  uri- 
juft^  or  prejudicial  to  the  republic.  2.  The  comitia 
centuriata^  and  comitia  tributa  at  Rome.  And  3;. 
The  prefling  of  feamen  in  England. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Home,  in  his  Etby  on  ^tkt  Populw/iufs  4 
Ancient  Natumt^  mquires,  i.  *^  Whether  it  bo 
ptobflUe  from  what  ¥9e  know  of  the  fituatioa  oi 
fociety  in  both  periods,  that  antiquity  muft  havo  been 
more  populous  ?"  And  2.  "  Whether  in  reality 
it  was  to  ?*'  He  conchides  his  inveftigatioQ  of  the 
fixft  queftion  with  obfarring,  that  it  feems  impoflU 
We  to  affign  any  juflr  reafon,  why  the  worid  fliauM 
Jiare  been  more  p<^iuk)i»  ki  ancient  than  in  modexm 
times.  Liberty,  the  equality  c^  property  among  the 
ancients,  and  the  finall  extent  of  their  ftates^  were^ 
indeed,  circumflancea  &Tourable  to  the  prcq>agation 
of  maiddnd ;.  but  their  wars  were  more  blood^  and 
deftru6iYe,  their  governments  more  &^ous  and 
imfettled,  commerce  and  roannfadhires  more  fedbl* 
and  languifliing,  and  the  general  police  more  loqie 
and  irregular.  Thefe  difidvaBtages  feem  to  be  ai 
fiifficicnt  counterbalance  to  the  former  adrantages,. 
aoEid  iiather,  fiiys  Mr.  Hume^  ferour  the  oppofite 
opinion  to  that  which  commonly  prevails  with  re^ 
gard  to  this  fubjed. 

The  diicuffion  of  the  ibcond  quefUon  is  prefaced 
^y  a  very  juft  obfervation  as  to  the  eafy  corrupdoii 
ojF  numbers  in  aikdent  manuicHpts ;  and  after  re* 
markmg  that  few  enumerations  have  been  made  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  traffc  of  country  t^  a  Gve^ 
or  Latin  wnoer  of  good  authority,  fb^s  to*  afford 
us  a  large  enough  view  for  comparifon,  Mr.  Hume 
ftews  the  ricSculou^  exagga:ation6  of  th^  num> 
bevs^  of  people  in  remote  ages  by  andecM  acM 
thors  ;  5^  h#  terminates  his'  kiquiry^widK)ut  venture 
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ing  to  give  a  dedfive  ojMiuon  on  the  fabjed,  and 
contents  himfelf  with  fuggefting  doubts  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  fome  numerical  b£t»  related  by  the  hif- 
torians  of  former  days. 

This  eflay^  as  we  formerly  mentioned,  was  at- 
tacked by  Dr.  Robert  Wallace,  in  his  Diflertatioii ' 
on  the  lumbers  of  Mankind  in  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem Times,  in  which  he  maintained  the  fuperior 
populouihefs  of  antiquity.  Several  years  prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  Dodor's  performance,  it  was 
read  to  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  but 
as  that  learned  body  had  not  determined  when  they 
were  to  give  their  Tranfa6tions  to  the  world,  he 
was  advifed  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  publi(h<- 
ing  it  on  the  appearance  of  our  author's  trad.  The 
Diflertadon  Vizs  accordingly  printed,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  Appendix,  containing  fome  farther  obfer- 
vations  corroborative  of  his  former  opinions,  and 

remarks  on  Mr.  Hume's  EfTay. 

.1 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  that,  in  the  inveftigation  of 
fuch  a  fubjeft,  the  firft  ftep  was  to  eftablifh  fome 
general  rules  to  guide  the  writer  in  his  refearches^ 
and  the  fecond  to  apply  thefe  rules  to  h&s.  Mr. 
Huitte,  however,  does  not  adopt  this  jdan,  but,  in- 
termingling the  inquiry  concerning  caufes  with  that 
refpeding  &ds,  quotes  a  multitude  of  paflages  from 
ancient  writers,  and  embelliflies  them  with  a  few 
fcattered  obfervations.  Dr.  Wallace  commences 
his  Treatifewith  advancing  s^iaxiom^  a  ftri£l:  adhere 
eoce  to  whijch  would  hay«  led  him  to  a  very  differ-. 

ent 
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ent  concluiion.  He  maintains,  that  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  every  country  is  proportionate  to  the 
plenty  of  provifions  it  affords,  as  abundance  will 
always  encourage  the  generality  of  the  people  to 
marry.  After  hying  down  this  principle,  the  Do£tor 
had  only  to  afcertain  the  fad  of  the  fuperiority  of 
the  ancients  in  point  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
we  fhould  then  have  felt  lefs  repugnance  in  giving 
credit  to  the  extravagant  relations  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  as  to  the  populoufnefsof  former  times* 
But,  inftead  of  doing  this,  he  gives  us  a  profiifioii 
of  references  to, and  authorities  from,  Herodotus  and 
others,  to  prove  the  vaft  numbers  of  men  in  the 
armies  of  thofe  days,  and  never  fuggefts  a  doubt  as 
to  their  authenticity. 

Of  all  ancient  authors DiodorusSiculus  is  acknow* 
ledged  to  be,  next  to  Herodotus,  the  greateft  dealer 
in  the  marvellous.  Dr.  Wallace,  however,  cites  him 
with  implicit  credulity.  Ninus,  he  fays»  led  an  ar<- 
my  into  Ba£lria,  of  i,7c)o,ooo  foot,  and  210,000 
hor(e,  and  wanted  only  a  feyr  of  1 0,000  chariots. 
The  king  of  Badria  met  liim  with  400,000  men. 
Semiramis  carried  an  army  into  India  of  three  miU 
lions  of  foot,  half  a  million  of  horfe,  and  100,000 
chariots ;  and  to  fupply  the  want  of  elephants,  (he 
caufed  1 00,000  men  to  ride  on  as  many  camels, 
drefled  up  in  refemblance  of  elephants.  She  I3ce- 
wife  carried  afeng  with  her,  on  the  backs  of  camels^ 
2000  (hips,  fo  framed  that  they  could  be  taken 
down  in  different  pieces,  and  joined  together  when 
there  was  occaiioa  to  ufe  them }  and  notwithfland- 
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ing  all  this  the  Ihdiaa  king  muftered  up  a  greatet" 

army! 

It  was  a  faying  of  the  celebrated  admiral  Colig- 
ni,  that  the  foimdation  of  an  army  was  laid  in  the 
belly ;  but  the  neceflity  of  providing  a  regtdar  fop- 
ply  of  fubfiftence  to  thefe  enormous  aflfembbges  of 
human  beings,  feems  nerer  to  have  entered  iato  the 
minds  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Dr.   Wallace. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  be  furprifed  at  his  opkaon, 
that  ancient  wars  were  not  neariy  fb  deftrudive  as 
thofe  in  modem  times,  or  that  the  decay  of  popu* 
tion,  in  modem  nations,  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  fol- 
lowing  moral  caufes.    i .  IMfference  of  religion,  and 
religious  inftitutions.     2.  Different   cuftoms  with 
refpeft  to  fervants,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
3.  Different  rules  of  fuccefiion  to  eftates,  and  the 
right  of  primogeniture.     4.  The  htde  encourage- 
ment given  to  marriage  in  modem  times.     5.  The 
great  number  of  foldiers  in  the  ftanding  armies  of 
Europe.    6.  Too  exteniive  trade.     7.  Neglect  0/ 
Agrtctilture.     8.  The  different  extent  of  ancient 
and  modem  governments.     9.  The  ruin  of  the  an- 
cient  ftates  by  the  greater  monarchies,  efpecially  by 
the  Roman  empire.     1  o.  The  lofs  of  that  aadem 
fimplicity  which  had  long  [prevailed. 

From  this  account  of  Dr;  Wallace's  Differtatioii^ 
it  will  not  appear  to  have  been  a  vay  iatisfa^ory 
refutation  of  Mr.  Hume's  effay  j  and  the  only  no- 
rice  he  took  of  it  was  in  a  note,  which  he  inferted 
in  a  fubfequent  edition,  but  which  he  afterwards 

thought 
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thought  proper  to  omit  in  the  odavo  editions,  of  his 
eflays.     The  note  was  as  follows : — "  Ap  ingenious? 
author  has  honoured  this  difcourfe  with  an  anfwer 
full  of  politenefs,  erudition,  and  good  fenfe.    So 
learned  a  re&Cation  would  have  made  the  author 
fufped,   that  his  reafbnmgs  were  entirely  over- 
thrown, hdd  he  not  ufed  the  precaution  from  the 
beginning  to  keep  himfelf  on  the  fceptical  fide; 
and  having  taken  this  advantage  of  the  ground,  he 
was  enabled,  though,  with  much  inferior  force,  to 
prefenre  himfelf  from  a  total  defeat.     That  reve- 
rend^endeman  will  always  find,  where  his  antago- 
nifl  is  fo  entrenched,  that  it  will  be  very  diiEcult  to 
force  him.    Varro,  in  fuch  a  fituation  could  defend 
himfelf  againft  Hannibal,  Phamaces  againft  Caefar* 
The  author,  however,  very  willingly  acknowledges, 
that  his  antagonift  has  detcded  many  miftakes  both 
in  bis  authorities  and  reafooings ;  and  it  was  owing 
intirely  to  that  gentleman's  indulgence,  that  many 
more  errors  were  not  remarked.    In  this  edition, 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  his  learned  animad* 
verfions,  and  the  efiay  has  been  rendered  lefs  imper- 
fed  than  fonnerly.*' 
* 
We  may  pals  over  unnoticed  Mr.  Hume's  four 
pages  on  the  Indefendencj  of  Parliaments    In  the 
Eflay  on  the  queftion.  Whether  the  Britifb  Govern'^ 
meat  uuUnes  more  to  iibfolute  Monarchy  than  to  a  Re* 
public?  he  deqdes  that  the  former  is  the  eafieft 
death,  the  true  euthaaafis^  of  the  Britifh  conftitu- 
tion.     Mr.  Hume,  in  his  el&y  on  Parties  in  gene* 
ral^  divides  fa&iotia  into  perfonaland  real^  that  is, 
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into  faftions  founded  on  perfonal  friendfhip  or  ani- 
inofity  among  fuch  as  compofe  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  into  thofe  fouhded  on  fome  real  difference 
of  fentiment  or  intereft.  Real  fadJons  he  again 
divides  into  faftions  from  intereft,  from  principle, 
and  from  affedion.  In  applying  thefe  diilindions 
to  the  Parties  in  Great  Britain^  he  obferves,  that 
parties  of  principle  are  involved  in  the  very  nature 
of  our  conftitution,  and  may  properly  enough  be 
denominated  thofe  of  court  and  of  country,  though 
the  ftrength  and  violence  of  each  will  much  depend 
iipon  the  particular  adminiftration,  or  perfons  hold- 
ing  the  firft  offices  of  ftate.  *'  Thus,'*  adds  he, 
**  court  and  country,  which  are  the  genuine  off- 
fpring  of  the  Britifli  government,  are  a  kind  of 
mixed  parties,  and  are  influenced  both  by  principle 
and  by  intereft.  The  heads  of  the  fedions  are 
commonly  moft  governed  by  the  latter  motive ;  the 
inferior  members  of  them  by  the  former/' 

As  Mr.  Hume  devotes  only  about^v^  p^g^^^  on 
an  average,  to  each  of  thefe  eflays,  although  the 
fubjefts  of  them  have,  in  the  hands  of  other 
writers,  given  rife  to  volumes ;  and  as  there  is  not 
any  thing  remarkaMe  in  his  manner  or  his  argu- 
ments, we  have  confined  ourfelves  to  a  very  fuper-. 
ficial  notice  of  their  contents.  The  remaining  pa- 
pers poffefs  little  novelty;  but  from  this  general 
fcharadter,  his  Ef&y,  intitled.  An  Idea  of  a  perfeil 
CQmmonwealthy  muft  be  excepted.  Plato  has  given 
to  the  world  his  Republic,  Sir  Thomas  More  his 
ytopia,  and  Harrington  his   Oceana;   ^d   Mr. 
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Hume  felt  an  ambition  to  emulate  the  reputation  of 
thefe  celebrated  writers,  by  exercifmg  his  qpoUm 
deal  acumen  in  the  conftrudion  of  a  republican 
conftitution.     The  outline  of  his  plan  is  as  follows : 

Let  a  country  be  divided  into  loo  counties,  ai^d 
each  county  into  loo  parifhe^,  making  in  all  10,000 
pariihes.  All  the  freeholders  of  twenty  pounds 
a-year  in  the  county,  and  all  the  houfeholders  worthr 
five  hundred  pounds  in  the  town  parifhes,  are  to 
meet  annually  to  eiefl:  a  coimty  reprefentative,  after 
which  the  1 00  county  members  choofe  from  their 
own  body  ten  county  magiftrates  and  one  fenator ; 
fo  that,  in  the  whole  commonwealth,  fays  Mr. 
Hume,  there  will  be  loo  fenators,  1100  county 
magiftrates,  and  10,000  county  reprefentatives. 
The  fenate  is  to  pofTefs  the  whole  ezecudve  power 
of  the  ftate,  the  right  of  making  peace  or  war, 
and,  in  fme,  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  Britifli  king, 
except  his  negative.  The  county  reprefentatives  are 
to  aflemble  in  their  refpeckive  counties,  and  to  en- 
joy the  whole  legiHatilre  power  j  but  every  new  law 
is  to  be  firft  debated  in  the  fenate,  and  if  pafled  by 
them,  or  if  rejefted,  and  ten  fenators  proteft 
againft  its  rejeflion,  it  is  to  be  fent  to  the  affemblies 
of  county  reprefentatives.  As,  however,  it  would 
be  a  hardfliip  to  affemble  thefe  provincial  legiflators 
for  every  trivial  law  which  might  be  neceffary,  the 
fenate  is  to  have  the  option  of  fending  any  pro- 
pofed  law  to  the  county  magiftrates,  or  county 
reprefentatives ;  and  the  ma:]jiftrates,  though  the 
i»ill  be  referred  to  them,  may,  if  they  pleafe,  caU 
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the  vefreknuwfesj  and  fubmit  the  affair  to  thdr  d^ 
terminatioii :  and  alfo,  if  five  county  repretentatives 
order  the  xnagiftcates  to  aiTemble  the  whole  court  of 
p^^fentatives  to  decide  on  the  matter,  they  muft 
obey.  Thefe  complex  arrangements  are  intended  to 
fjfeveot  the  dangerous  abufe  of,  what  has  b^n 
jlykd,  the  right  of  the  initiation  of  laws;,  when  it  is 
yonfinid  to  one  body ;  a  point  whiph  Harriiigtaa 
iMf  perhape,  too  nmch  overlooked. 

After  the  annual  ele&ion  of  (enators,  the  new 
ne^ibers  are  to  be  ihut  up  in  a  conclave  Uke  the 
qardinah,  and  to  eled,  from  their  own  body,  a  pro- 
teAor^who  is  to  n^refent  the  dignity  of  the  comnion«> 
wmitih  ^>^  prefide  in  the  lenate  (•^two  fecretaries 
of  ftate,  and  fix  councils,  viz.  a  council  of  fiate^ 
6if  reHgion  and  learning,  of  trade,  of  laws,  of  war^ 
^dol*  the  admiralty,  with  feven  commiilioners  of 
the  tr^ury.     Befides  thefe  councils  or  courts, 
there  is  to  be  another  calle4  the  court  of  comfetitcrj^ 
which  is  thus  confUtuted.     If  any  candidate  for  the 
Q^e  of  fenator  have  more  votes  than  a  third  of  the 
r^pefentatives,  that  candidate,  who  has  mod  votes 
Q^t  to  the  fenator  eleded,  becomes  incapable  for 
pae  year  of  all  public  offices,  even  of  being  a  nia« 
giftrate  or  r^refentative ;  but  he  take^  his  feat  in 
^e  court  of  competitors.     Here  then,  fays  Mr* 
Hume,  is  a  court,  which  may  fometiines  confilt  of 
a  hundred  members,  fometimes  have  no  membera 
at  all,  and  by  that  means  be  for  a  year  aboli&ecL 
This  court  is  to  have  no  pow^  in  the  commion- 
wealth,  except  the  inipedUon  of  public  accounts^ 

and 
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and  the  accnfatioA  of  any  perfon  before  the  fenate« 
If  the  ienate  acquk  him,  the  court  of  competitom 
may^  if  they  pleafe,  appeal  to  the  people,  that  is^ 
to  the  xnagiftrates  or  reprefentatives,  who  ^re  lo 
choofe  three  for  each  county,  and  bring  the  perfon 
accu&d  to  a  new  triaL  The  court  of  competitors 
may  alfo  propofe  any  law  to  the  ienate ;  and  if  re» 
fufed,  may  ^)peal  to  the  people,  that  is,  to  the 
magidrates  or  reprefentatives,  who  examine  it  in 
their  counties. 

Another  fmgular  inAitutioa  propofed  by  Mr. 
Hum^  b,  that  the  protestor,  the  two  fecretaries^ 
and  the  iiire  members  of  the  council  of  ftate,  with 
aay  &ve  or  more  perfons  appointed  by  the  fenate, 
(hall  poflels,  on  extraordinary  emergenciesi  diilata^ 
rial  power  for  ilx  months. 

Such  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  form  of 
government,  which  Mr.  Hume  has  propofed  as  a 
model  x>f  perfection ;  and  the  concluding  part  of  his 
Eflay  is  employed  in  defending  them  by  feveral  in- 
genious political  aphorifms.  He  does  not  betray 
any  fufpicion  of  the  confufion,  which  mud  arife 
from  a  legiflative  body  iitting  at  the  fame  time,  and 
on  the  lame  fubjed,  in  each  of  the  hundred  coun- 
ties 4  or  of  the  turbulence  to  which  a  community 
mud  be  ^^ojTed  from  10,000  legiilators,  whofe 
p^flions  are  kept  perpetually  afloat  on  ads  of  legif. 
latioa.  It  wRs  the  mod  enagaging  chara£leridic  of 
^  lad  republican  cpnditution  of  France,  now 
erased  ixom  her  ardives  Jby  the  bold  ambition  add 
6  violence 
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Tiolence  of  Bonaparte,  that,  while  it  left  free  the 
eledive  franchifes  of  the  people,  it  confined  to  a 
manageable  and  moderate  number  the  right  of  le- 
giilanon ;  and  by  dividing  that  nnmber  into  two 
houfes,  provided  a  check  to  precipitancy  and  fac- 
tion. But  in  times  of  anarchy,  when  all  the  ties  of 
fodal  order  are  diflblved,  no  conflitution,  however, 
perfeft,  can  withftand  the  outrages  of  unprincipled 
men. 

4.  From  this  brief  review  of  Mr.  Hume's  meta- 
phyfical,  moral,  and  political  writings,  we  may 
venture  to  alTert,  that  the  two  volumes  of  his  mifl 
cellaneous  works  would  have  been  confined  to  the 
clofet  of  the  philofopher,  if  his  hiftorical  reputa- 
tion had  not  refted  on  a  morrfolid  bafis,  and  re* 
flefted  luftre  on  his  other  produdions.  As  his 
Hijiory  of  England  is  fo  univerTally  known,  and  has 
been  fo  frequently  commented  on,  we  may  difpenfe 
here  with  an  extenfive  criticifm.  The  firft  and 
greatefl  duty  of  him,  who  records  the  tranfadions 
of  nations,  is  to  be  accurate  and  impartial.  We 
owe  it  to  our  nature,  that  particular  modes  of 
thinking  give  a  bias  to  the  judgment ;  and  that  the 
fame  fads,  contemplated  through  a  different  me- 
dium, vary  the  opinions  of  mankind.  Coincidence 
of  fentiments,  in  hiftorical  matters^  cannot  be  uni- 
verfal.  It  was  a  faying  of  D*  Alembert,  the  acade- 
mician, that  truth  was  what  could  be  demonftrated, 
and  that  mathematics  only  admitted  of  demon- 
flration.  An  appearance  of  candour,  feconded 
by  ingenuity  of  remark  and  elegance  of  ftyle,  will 
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ever  impofe  on  the  weak  and  the  unwary  ;  contem- 
porary occurrences  will  receive  the  colouring  of 
party;  yet  the  farther  he  recedes  from  his  own 
times,  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  is  more  likely  to  be  guided  by  impartial- 
ity, as  the  motives  for  gaining  profelytes  to  a 
creed,  or  adherents  to  a  fedtion,  have  ceafed  to 
influence.  Still,  however,  a  diverfity  of  opinion 
will  prevail,  and  even  at  this  moment  it  remains  un- 
decided, whether  Caefar  is  to  be  honoured  as  a  pa* 
triot,  or  branded  as  a  parricide. 

Many  charges  of  partiality  have  been  advanced 
againft  our  author ;  and  were  we  to  enter  into  a 
minute  invefUgation  of  thefe,  we  fhould  be  be- 
trayed into  an  inquiry,  which  might  extend  to  vo- 
lumes. But  vague  accufations,  unfupported  by  evi- 
dence, cannot  ferve  the  purpofe  of  truth  and  libe- 
ral criticifm ;  and,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  may  be 
juftly  configned  to  oblivion.  Hume  could  have  no 
motive  to  pervert  fafts ;  on  the  contrary,  he  mud 
have  felt  every  inducement  to  fidelity  :  the  reputa- 
tation  of  his  work  depended  on  its  correAttefs,  and 
he  cannot  be  accufed  of  want  of  induftry.  In  fine, 
we  every  where  recognize  ^n  indefatigable  perfever- 
ance  in  refearch,  a  manly  independence  of  thinking, 
and  a  happy  talent  in  the  difcrimination  of  chara£ber« 

The  paflages  in  his  Hiftory,  which  have  giveii 
mofl  offence^  and  exercifed  the  pens  of  controverfial 
writers,  are  thofe  refpe£Hng  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland 
and  King  Charles  I.  Among  the  modem  believers 
in  the  innocence  of  Mary  are  the  names  of  Goodall, 

Tytler, 
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Tytler,  Stewart,  and  Whitaker.  Dr.  Robertfoo, 
though  incfined  to  Yiew  fiemale  fiaildes  with  the  poi- 
lenial  tendemefs  of  a  clergyman,  ingenuoufl j  ac- 
knowledges the  guilt  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  and 
mxj  be  laid  to  have  cut  ^  bar  bead  witb  a  clean 
/ward.  Hume  has  dcme  the  fiune;  and  a  livii^ 
hiftorian,  Mr.  Bilalcofan  Laing,  has,  in  our  opinioD^ 
incontTDverdbly  proved  her  particqiation  in  the 
murder  of  Damley.  Goodall^s  work  preceded 
our  author's  by  feveral  years.  Ty  tier's  narrative  is 
a  plain  and  candid  defence  of  Mary  againft  Ro* 
bertfon  and  Hume ;  but  the  only  notice  which  the 
latter  condeficended  to  take  of  it  was  in  a  note  to 
an  edition  of  his  Hiftory  puUiihed  in  1770^.  It  b 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  indecorous  language  of 
this  note  has  expofed  him  to  retaliation  £roin 
his  ants^onifls,  who  allege'  that  he  himfelf  could 
occafionally  refort  to  ^'  the  illiberal  petulance,  ar« 
rogance,  and  fcurrility  of  the  Warburtonian  fchool:'^ 
<— terms  which  he  has  applied  to  Dr.  Hurd's  pamph« 
let  on  the  Nattual  Hiftory  of  Religion.  It  is  al- 
lowable, and  evra  commendable,  to  be  refolute  in 
opinion ;  but  it  is  alio  the  part  of  a  generous  mind 
to  controvert  with  dignified  itiiUhefs,  and  in  the 
polite  language  becoming  a  man  of  letters. 

Mr.  Tytler  anfwered  this  note  by  a  poftfcript  to 
the  third  edition  of  his  Defence,  publifhed  in  177*; 
in  which  he  accufes  Mr.  Hame  c^  employing  terms 
very  inconfiAent  with  that  treatment,  which  on^ 
gentleman  is  indtled  to  exped  from  another  $  and 

•  Note  N    p«505)  voJ.  5«  Bcnfley'«  tdiiionj  In  10  volt.  6vo, 

afte^ 
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after  an  ample  inveftigation  of  the  charge  brought 
againfl:  him  by  oyr  author,  be  concludes  with  oh- 
ferving,  that  he  does  not  affume  th^  high  tone  dther 
of  hiftorian  or  philofopher :  "  All  the  inquirer  pre»^ 
tends  to,*'  fays  he,  ^  is  that  of  a  reader  who  may 
and  will  think  for  himfelf.  He  wrote  neither  fet 
money  nor  for  applaufe.  If  the  hiftorian  fliall  point 
out  to  him  any  one  circumftance  in  which  he  is 
wrong,  either  in  hGt  or  in  argument,  he  will,  with 
great  franknefs,  retrad  and  acknowledge  his  errors 
but  as  he  is  a  free  fubjeft,  n^  mar^s  heir  orjlave^ 
Mr.  Hume  will  find  it  not  fo  eafy  a  matter  to  con* 
vince  him  in  any  other  way." 

In  1782,  Gilbert  Stewart  publilhed  his  Hi/lory 
of  Scotlandy  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Death  of 
Queen  Mary^  in  2  vols.  4to.  a  fecond  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  the  following  year.  His  ftyle  is 
eafy  and  agreeable;  and  the  narrative,  although,  as 
to  fads,  it  cannot  ftand  the  teft  of  fevere  iaquifi- 
tion,  never  fails  to  make  a  powerful  impr^on  on 
the  heart  of  the  reader.  This  work  was  avowed 
by  the  author  to  be  an  anfwer  to,  and  refutation  of^ 
Dr.  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  Vindication  of  Queen  Mary^ 
a  fecond  edition  of  which  was  publiflied  in  3  vols. 
8vo.  in  1 79o>  has  unfortunately  given  way  to  fuch 
fallies  of  rage,  and  rudenefs  of  language^  that 
he  has  cflentially  injured  the  caufe,  which  he  endea- 
vours to  fupport.  The  whole  of  his  performance 
is  a  tifiue  of  outrageous  charges  againft  Hume  and 

,     Robertfon, 
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Robertfdh,  whom  he  accufes  of  fuppreiling  and 
diftorting  fa6ls»  Every  document,  which  bears 
againft  him,  he  rejeds  as  a  forgery,  and  difcharges 
a  volley  of  harih  epithets  on  the  perfon  who  pro- 
duces or  employs  it.  Dr.  Robertfon,  it  is  faid, 
publicly  intimated  his  determination  not  to  read  Mr« 
Whitaker's  wprk ;  and  this  circumftance  was  to  the 
irritable  author  a  new  incentive  to  difpleafure. 
But  the  Doctor  prudently  maintained  an  inflexible 
iilence :  he  beheld  in  his  adverfary  a  man9  armed 
with  the  club  of  Hercules,  (talking  through  the 
field  of  controverfy  with  fury  in  his  eye,  and  me- 
nacing with  immediate  deflrudion  all  who  dared  to . 
oppofe  him*- 

In  point  of  ftyle,  Mr.  Hume's  hiftorical  produc- 
tion does  not  poflefs  the  eafe  and  poliih,  which  we 
remark  in  the  compofitions  of  Robertfon  and  Blair. 
His  language  is  often  incorred,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  ungrammatical ;  the  work,  therefore,  cannot  be 
recommended  as  a  model  of  elegant  writing.  Mr. 
Hume  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  aware  of  his  im- 
perfeftions  in  this  refpeft,  for  the  whole  of  the 
later  portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  corredioii 

•  In  1787,  MadcmoiTcllc  Dc  Keralio  publifhed  at  Paris, 
Kliovre  fTEHxabetb  Reine  d* Angleterre^  tlree  det  ecritt  originaux 
jinglo'u^  d^adesj  iitret,  lettreff  et  autres  pieces  manuferiiet  qui  n*oni 
pat  encore paru  :  5  tomes,  Syo.  Thig  work  I  know  only  by  the 
literary  journals,  and  from  fome  piifTages  of  it  infcrtcd  by  Mr. 
Whitaker  in  a  notc»  p.  339,  vol.  3.  She  is  very  loud  la 
her  accufations  againft  Hume,  Robertfon,  and  Buchanan,  and 
openly  and  repeatedly  charges  them  with  the  wilful  falfification 
of  documeritsy  5cc. 

of 
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of  his  Hiftbry :  and  the  following,  taken  from  a 
thoufand  inftances  which  might  be  given  from  the 
firft  and  laft  editions  of  it,  will  evince  how  very  de- 
fe£live  he  was  in  clailic  compofition  on  his  firtt  ap« 
pearanc^  as  an  hiftorian. 

Chi^,  I.  9/  the  ^0.  edition         Chap.  XL  Fib,  of  tie  fn* 
0/  the  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  fent  editioru. 
Stewart. 

The  crown  of  England  was        ^^tranftmUedfrom  father  to 
ncYcr  transferred  from  father    fon. 
to  fon. 

It  It  ftrange,  that,  in  the  lirft  fcntence  of  his  Hiftory,  Mr* 
Hume^flioqld  have  committed  fo  obvious  an  error. 

—  Hcy  therefore,  iffued  a        —on  pretence* 
proclamation »  forbidding  this 

great  refort  of  bofinefs,  under 
pretext  of  the  fcarcity  of  pro- 
vilions,  and  other  inconveni* 
encesy  which  wo«ld  neceflkrilj 
attend  it. 

He  ihoold  have  faid,  <'  Under  pretext^  therefore,  of  the 
fcarcity,  &c.  he  iffued  a  procUimation/'  kc. 

Titles  of  all  kinds  became        — fcarcely  marks  of  diftinc- 
fo  common,  that  they  were  no    tion, 
longer  marks  of  dillin^ion. 

—  his  favour  with  the  king        —on  the  acceffion  of  that 
created  great  furprize  on  the    monarch, 

Jtrft  accejjum  of  that  monarch. 

— liberalities  from  the  prince        *-  on  his  acceffion*   . 

on  hi;  firft  acceffioni 

Befidei 
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Befidct  miQiftcrs  from  Ve-       -^  the  priiti»itc^   Heniy 
tticfi  Denmark,   tlie  pakiim^    &c.  waft  ambafibdot  fron  tbc 
Henry  Frederick,  of  Na{fau»    States  of  ibe  United  Proviocea. 
reprefented  the  States  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

When  the  dominions  of  the        —  devolved  on. 
Hou£e  of  Auflria  w^rf  JSfWo- 
A/onPhQipII. 

Though    the    fevcritics  of        —  whofe  genius  wa»  oppo* 
Eliftabedi  lowards  the  catho-    (kc  to  the  prevailiog  fplrit  of 
lies  had  much  weakened  ^hat    |b4  a«ti(^. 
party,  whofe  gemus  was  averfe 
to  the  prevailing  fpirit  of  the 
BAtioo. 

This  fentence  cannot  be  quoted  as  a  fpecimen  of  claffical 
^ompofitioB. 

The  king,  it  muft  be  con-        —  from  tbs  beginiun|r   ^ 
fclOred»    from    the  beginning)    tbi  cQ«Ar«iiCff>  ftcwed. 
(hewed. 

This  fentence  is  ill  arranged  :  it  ought  to  have  ftopd  thua: : 
**  It  muft  be  confefled,  that  the  king,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
tOafevcnce^  (hewed,  9r,  From  the  beginaiisg  of  the  ceafereoce, 
the  king,  it  muft  be  confdSed,  fliewfd. 

-—  the  fn&HM  of  paritaai*        -^  of  puritaoft  to  form,  cer- 
eal clergymen  to  f^rm  togcAgr    Uii^  afiembiies. 
certain  aflemblies. 

^  they  difplayed  tkciir  pi-  *^  thty  di^kqr^d  iheir  zeal, 
•us  zeal  in  prayers  amd  e»hQff«  md  piaycrt  and  c»h«rt»Uo«u 
tations. 

We  do  aot  £17  to  d^lay  100^9^9  4Bi  mbmmim.  Mr. 
Hume's  alteration,  although  um'verfaOy  infarttd  » siU  the  Isuc 

cditioQs« 
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editioniy  has  probtbly  been  iDcqpredlf  pnoted^  and  inftead  of» 
^tuifraytUt  we  flioutd  read  m  prmyeru 

—  gave  the  prince  an. uoli«  -^  pf  4npdeIUpg  at  pleaftire 
mited  power  of  gariRng  at  tl^  reprefentati?e9  of  the  n»« 
pleafure  the  reprefentatiYes  of    tion. 

the  nation. 

t        ,.  .  •  .     -  • 

—  the  chancellor'a  power  — left,  by  thia  YOtey  unli* 
wat  ftill  lefty  bj  the  votCi  un-    aiited. 

limited. 


It  fliould  be  "  left  unlimited  bj  this  Tote.^' 

New  writs  having  been  if«        —  when  there  was. 
lucd  by  the  chanceUorf  where 
there  was  no  vacancy* 


» ' 


.  '.  .  V      , 


--  incapable  of  a  feat  in  the        —-of  enjoying  a  feat  in  thjS 
lioufe.  lioufe»- 


•»  by  furetiih^. 


-♦ 


la  whiciu 


—  debts  to  have  been  con* 
traded /pr  fiiretiihip« 

•»  he  iffiied  a  proclamation,-^ 

#herer 

— -  make    a  remonftrance, 
'Miere* 

—  a  leltchr  t6  thd  fpekLcr^ 
^fadre. 

—  a  meilage  to  the  Itoufi^ 
where  he  told  them. 


«^  odt  beeiitoom  to  bdietre*       «—  leafon  to  bdieve; 
—  bring  himfelf  off  witk       «--citri6iitehiflafidlt 
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•*-*  in  fuch  a  manner  that        —  (hewed  their  regard. 
while  they  marked  their  regard 
for  the  king. 

-^  for  ever  fold  to  a  little        —  facrificed  to* 
-temporary-  advantage  of    the 
fovereign. 

—  reduced  the  whole  ifland        —  one  goTemmeot* 
vnder  one  empire. 


Chap.  It  CHAt.  XL VI. 

We  come  now  to  relate  an  We  are  now  to  relate  an 
CTenty  afkiong  the  mod  memo-  event  one  of  the  mod  mcmora- 
rabki  which  luilory  has.  l>Ie, 

Mary,  who  had  facrificed  Mary,  wkofe  life  thej  be- 
lier  life  to  their  caufe»  (viz.  h*eved  to  have  been  facrificed 
that  of  the  Roman  catholics.)     to  their  caufe. 

•  •      - 

'Tis pretended— 'tis  remark-        ^  It  it. 
able. 

For  the  firft  twenty  years  of  his  literary  life,  Mr.  Hume  i»- 
tariably  employed  this  harlh  word. 

—  Whenever  they  inlifteda  —  When  they  inlifted  any 
new  Gonfpirator,  in  order  to  new"  confpirator,  in  order  to 
bind  him  to  fecrecy,  a)ong*-bkid  him  to  fecrecy,  they  al« 
with  an  oath,  they  always  en^-  ways,  together  with  an  oath, 
ployed  the  facrament,  the  moft  em(>loyed  the  communion  tfat 
facred  rite  of  their  religion.     ^  moft— 

If  we  adopt  the  fame  words,  the  fenlence  (hould  nm 
thus—**  When  they  inlifted  a  new  confpirator,  ihej  always^  in 
order  to  oind  him  to  fecrecy,  employed^  along  with  *an  oath, 
the  (acrameott  &q»  .    .  ^ 

—  aloQi 
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— klong  with  tKc  guflty—  —  with   the    guilty — with 

along  v(ith  them,  5cc,  them. 

*—  obftinate  to  thctr  pur-  •«->  obftiaate  in* 
pofe. 

—  ilartled  with  hearing  a  —  ftartlcd  at* 
noife. 

—•where  Sir  E.  D.  making  —thinking  himfelf  afTured 

account  that  fuccefs  had  at-  that, 
tended. 

—authority  of  the  prefent  —  cftabliihcd  church. 

church. 

—to  have  poflcfTed,  in  fome  — to  have  pofTefTed  the  af- 
degree,  the  affedions  even  of  fedliona  even  of  his  Englifti 
his  Englifh  fubje£ts,  and,  in  a  fubjeds,  and,  in  a  tolerable  de- 
pretty  high  degree,  their  ef-  gree,  their  efteem  and  regard* 
^eem  and  regard. ' 

^^Seotcht  which  he  ufcd  indifcriminately  for  the  fubfbintive 
Scoit,  and  the  adjedive  Scottish,  is  difcarded. 

— -  one  of  the  greateft  ge«  —  in  Europe, 
niufcs  of  Europe. 

— *  that  thefe  popular  affem-  —  were  rather  Inftitttted  to 

bliet  (parliaments)  are  rather  aflift. 
ordained  to  affift  with  money 
and  adyice, 

«—  efteemed  him  partiat  to*  —  deemed  him^  deemed  It 

wards  their  adverfary,  efteem-  reafonable. 
ed  it  reafonable. 

—  the  new  fef&on  (tiz.  of  r-<  irit  held  thit  fpriag. 
ptrliament)    wa«    called  this  

Alt  — fli^ 
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—  flic  (tlizjbelh)  liad  very         —  liad  alicuatcd  many  oF. 
much    diilipatcd     the    ctown 
Unds. 


—  (o  foon  as  tUc  commons* 

« 

-—'altered  all  the  cudoms, 

—  the  commons  fhould  de- 
termine the  funds  from  which 
this  fum  fhould  be  levied. 


'—  as  fooa  as. 


—  the  rates  uf  the  coftoms* 


—  by  wluch. 


This  alteration  is  unfortunate,  and  the  original  tc2(t  is  alfo 
incohpe6t. 


—  We  muft  take  a  furvey 
oF  him  (James)  as  the  legiHa- 
tor  of  Ireland. 

—  all  tyranny  and  oppref- 
fion  of  the  people* 

—  this  whole  province  6f 
Ulftcr  having  faUen  to  the 
crown. 


—  a  view  of  him. 


-*  over  the  common  people* 


—  into  the  CTQwn. 


**  Falkn  tntQ  the  crown/'  ia  not  fe  warrantable  a  phrafc  aa- 
**  hOatk  is  t&ev«rQwa." 


Cray.  III. 

-«  hf '  marUhg  ar  pitiei«nce 
lor  the  t  jigliflw 

'-^  too  diabolfcal  to  ha^e 
l>een  derfvixl  MmL  #llKf  ihait 
an  spferBal  itmm. 


Chap.  XLVIl 


by  fhewtn^. 


^-  (ronr  any  but  an. 


iimi^ 
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^-  Jaoncs  dropped  the  ad,        —  bill 
which. 

— -  an  afTcmhly  was  fummon*        —  fummoned  to  meet  oq» 
%d  OQ  the  25th  of  November. 

—  were  debarred  from  fuch        —  del>arred  fuch  fportBt 
fports. 

Mr.  Hume  commits  ap  .errpr  in  expunging  from* 

—  than  they  lofe  their  ere-         —  all  ^redit  oyer  the  pco- 
>dit  over  the  people.  pie. 

We  fay  credit  ivUh  the  people* 


Chap.IV,  Chap.XLVIIL 

^-  into    many    grievance!,         —  touched  on. 
which,  though  of  no  great  im- 
portance, could  not  be  touch- 
ed without  fcnfibly  affecting 
the  king. 

—  not  to  touch  his   fon*s        —  not  to  touch  on  his  fon'i 
marriage.  marriage. 

—  on   which    he  built  the        —  of  obtaining  his  liberty, 
hopes  of  his  liberty. 

—  that  he  would  turn  the        —  turn  his  fword. 
point    of   his    fword  againfl: 

Spain. 

—  of  that  king  of  of  any        —  orstny  otherof  hisfrieada 
•4>ther  his  friends  and  coofcde-    lUid. 

latest 

A  a  3  —  the 
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—  the  King's  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons to  terrify  them. 


—  to  intimidate  them. 


However  moderate  the  ex  •         How  moderate  foever  the— 
ercife  of  his  prerogative,  how«    how  ^xa6l  foever  his. 
ever  exadt  his  obfervance  of 
the  laws* 

However  is  better  thzn- bovf/oever  j  and  the  ditjundiion  of 
bow  and  foever  is  improper. 


—  'tis  rcquifite  to  watch 
him  With  equal  care,  and  to 
oppofe  him  with  equal  vigour, 
sis  if  he  had. 


K' 


—  the  greater  dlfBciiUy  they 
found  of  fixing  juft  fcntiments 
y^ith  regard  to  then). 

Wc  fay  forminfr  fentimenit' 


—  with  the  fame  care,   ^c. 
yflili  the  fame  vigour,  ^ 


—  in  fixing. 


Chap.  V, 


Chap.  XLI^. 


•^  had  they  been  managed 
with  pevcr  fo  great  dexte- 
rity, 

—  when  IfOrd  J),  his  a»m- 
baflador  to  the  Emperor,  had 
defired  a  ceflfation  of  hoftilitiea, 
he  was  remitted  to  the  Duke 
of  Jlavarja. 

-—  Three  armies  were  levied 
inCferfp^Dy  by  his  qomipifliQn, 


—  with  ever  fo. 


-*•  was  rcf(prre4t 


—  by  hi9  authority. 


Tk^ 
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.  »     . 

The  third  general,  though        —  hut  with  no  equal  ftip- 
much  inferior  in  force  to  his    plies  of  money  either, 
enemica,   ftiJl  maintained  the 
war ;  but  with  no  great  fup- 
ph'es  of  money  either  from  the   * 
Palatine  or.  . 

Efual  is  here  improperly  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  adequate,    ^ 

The  difpenfation  of  Rome        —  from  Rome. 
wa«requifite. 

The.  lovers  of  civil  liberty        —  fo  important  an  ezercife 
were  alarmed  at  fo  large  an  ex-    of  prerogative, 
ercife  of  his  prerogative. 

—  That  At  eventi  however        -—how  profperous  bvtcr. 
profperous. 

The  ezpreffion  in  the  firft  edition  was  corre6^.  In  the  words, 
whofoever,  wbatfoever^  bewjoever^  the  pronoun  or  advp-b  can* 
not  be  properly  difunited  from  foe^nr. 

By  the  moil  fludicd  civili-        ^-  fhewed  the  refpedl. 
lies,  he  marked  the  rcfpeA. 

•—  became  dcfirous  of  mark-    '   .-^  (hewing  t  contempt* 
ing  a  contempt. 

—  future  councils  and  deli*        —  counfels. 
bcrations. 

The  word  council  he  always  ufes  for  counfeL 

The  benevolence,  which  had        «.*  fo  pppular  an  end,  had 
be<sn  rigoroufly  exaded  for  the    procured  the  king  lefs  money, 
recovery    of  the    Palatinate, 
though  levied  for  fo  favoura- 
ble an  end,  had  acquired  the 

left  mooor* 

A  j»  4  '-which, 
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-^  which  had  laiu  dormant        —  for  near  two  centun^. 
{or  p  cchtarf  hfore/ 


>  1 


—  After  Charles's  depar-  *—  he  ftiTl,  upon  the  firft  ap. 
ture,  upon  the  6rft  appearance  peatance  of  a  change  of  refdu- 
of  a  change  of  rcfolution,  he  tiobi  ioterpofed. 

Itill  intcrpofed. 

— -  to  abftain  firom  all  at-        -«-  in  parliamqit. 
tendance  on  the  parlument. 

-—  and  that  afpiring  prince»        —  peace,  had»  on  the  expt« 
fenflblc  that  his  credit  would    ration    of   th^e    twelve    years 
langulfh  Qufing  peace^  oii  the    truccy  renewed* 
expiration  of  the  twelve  years 
trucei  had  renewed  the  war. 

—  amhitious  of  didtnguifli-        «<«-  fo  popular  t  caufc^ 
ing  themfelves  in  fo  favourable 

a  C4u(c« 

•—  by  the  pofTedions  of  one        —  poflefi^ns  of  that  .ai^bi* 
or  the  other  branch  of  that    tious  family, 
ambitious  family. 

—  to  prepare  his  vaft  enter*  —  to  pave  the  way  for  hia 
prizes  by  (ubdMing.  enterprizes  by, 

V 

-«-  agreed  to  fequeftrate  it        —  fequeftrate  it  into   tho 
in  the  Infanta's  l^nds  as  ft    han^s  of  tlifc  infj^t^  as^ 
neutral  perfon. 

This  corredion  is  not  fortunate:  ^' fi^uffifjotf  kiafo  ih^ 
hands  is  incorred. 

•         » 

-^  after  the  unezpeAed  nip-        -^  Spain,  the  lofantaj  when 
ture  with  Spain,  when  James    Jaqie^  — » offered, 
demanded  the  executi  V.  of  the 
tKaty^  the  Infanta  offered  him. 
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Chaf.  VI.  /; pp.  to  James  l.'s  Reich. 

All  the  cathoKci  too  were         —  or  feat  alitoad  their  chili- 
liable  to  he  puniflicd,   if  ihty     reu. 
cxerclfed— or   were   any    v^ay 
a6live  in  fending  abroad  thtir 
children. 

« 

Reiterated  pTodamations  he         He  aho  ilTucd  reiterated  pro- 
alfo  iiTucd.  clamations. 

It  ivas  a  common  practice  of  Mr.  H.  to  place  the  word  go- 
verned before  the  guwcrniiig  word. 

—  •  expenfive    pleafures    or        —  diflipate  ih^V  forJ^uac* 
employments    which     involve 

their  fortune. 

—  their  lands,  coming  to         -.-  the  edatet  of  thpli}. 
fale>  fwellcd   the   fortune    of 

thofe. 

—  a  fufiicieot  reafoii   ap.         —  partly /or  wapt  of  #ri^ 
pearsy  partly  from  ncceflary  ex*    eopnomy. 
pencesy   partly  from  want   of 
economyt  why  the  king- 

Jle  (hould  have  retained /ro». 

•—I  comprehend  not  thofe        — I  do  not  Wud^  thofe 
fuppliea  which  wece'given.  fupph'es. 

•^whifpered  fomewhat  to        •— fomethlog  to  ope. 
one. 

—  each  town  paid  a  fum,        — •  wh;ch    tlij^    inhabi^anta 

which  they  themfelves  afleffed    themfelves  a^eflipd  upon  their 

vpon  the  iQhabitantf.  feUow  citizeoat 

What 
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What  IS  the  difference  between  tnbabUanU  9Si^  fellow  cUi%ens  z 
he  (hould  have  faid — *^  with  which  the  inhabitants  aflcfled  theia« 
felves." 

—  or  parcels  were  fold  off  —  or  part  of  an  eftate  waa 
an  eilate.  fold  off. 


—  horfes  employed,  either 
for  the  plough,  waggon,  or 
coach« 


—  in  the  plough* 


«-  lamentations  of  the  decaj 
of  trade. 

Not  only  the  peace,  which 
he  procured,  was  favourable. 

—  the  fine  Ei>glifh  cloth; 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to 
ieek  expedients  by  which  he 
might  oblige  the  people  of 
fafhion  to  wear  it. 


-—  concerning  the  deca  j« 


—  he  maintained^  was. 


•—  might  engage. 


^^  They   were    groundlcfs        —  It  was    the  groundlefa 
fiears  of  a  like  accident,  that     fe^rs  of. 
cnflaved  the  nation. 


—  and  to  facilitate  the  en- 
trance pf  new  adventurers. 

—  Men  were  then  imprifon- 
ed  by  their  own  prejudices. 


—>  the  admiffion  of» 


••  fettered  by. 


—  but  by  James's  dircAion,        —  feems  unfavourable  to  the 
iDulberry-trees   were   planted,    fuccefs  of  this  projcA. 
pnd    filk- worms     introduced. 
The  climate  feems  adverfe  to  - 

^bp  execution  of  this  projed^t 
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*^-  tlie  Eaft  India  company 
—and  fet  out  fevcral  Ihi'ps  on 
thefe  adventures. 


—  fitted  out. 


Ycflcl  of  1200  tun. 


—  one  fhipy  full  of  richetf 
wai  taken. 


—  ton.  (Should  he  in  the 
plural :  —  he  has  always  pouxki 
for  pounds.) 

—  ouc  rich  (hip  was.. 


It  would  be  better  to  fay,  enefitf,  rkhly  ladtn. 


Chap.  I.     Charles, 

No  fooner  had  Ch.)rles  taken 
»than  he  marked  an  impa-; 
ticnce  to  aflemble. 

This  meafure,  which  marks 
rather  a  cruel  mockery  of 
Chajrl^s. 

—  while  Prince  of  Wales, 
he  had  indebted  himfclf  to  th^ 
amount  of. 


Chap.  L. 


-^  (hewed  an  impatience. 


-*•  difcovers  rather. 


—  contraftcd  debts  t^. 


—  even  condefcended  to  en- 
treatien. 

•  * 

—  ordered  them  (the  Houfc 
of  Commonsj  to  finifh  the  law, 
which. 


—  to  ufc  entreatlea. 


^-  the  bill  which' 


•«»  tonnage  and  poundage.         -*  conditutcdnearlialf  oC 
This  article  cgntained  near  a 
half  of  the  crown  re  venues. 


t\  (boj!^  be,  marly  one  (or  a)  biilfof. 


•-*>gIHl 
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•^  and  by  law  It  was  aflcrt-         —  and.  it  was  a(Sc$Ud,  ifkMt^ 
tdf    this    was    ttot    fufficient    by  law^  this  waSt 
reafon. 

•—  he  wjw  determined  to  en-        —  in  a  wit  with  that-  king, 
gage  England  into  a  rupture    dom. 
wit|i  that  kingdom. 

5cc.     &c«     &c. 


Agatn— Chap.  I.  of  Vol  I.     Chap.  I.  of  Vol    I.  prcfcnt 
4to.  and  of  Vol.  I.  8vo.  or         edilions. 
fccond  edition  in  1767,  (8 
vols. ) 

— '  and  that  the  adventures  —  to  men  bon^ 
of  barbarous  nations,  even  if 
they  were  prefervcd,  could  af- 
ford little  or  no  entertainment 
to  thofe  bom  iu  a  more  culti- 
vated aget 

Liltle  or  no^  is  an  inelegant  expreffion ;  btrt  he  Has  retained  it. 

» 
—  and  being  ignorant  of  all         —  and  as  they  were  igno- 

the  refinements  of  hTe»  their    rant. 

wants  and  their  pofleffions  were 

equally  fcauty  and  limited. 

"T-  whofe  fole  property  was        —  was  their  arms  and  cattlc« 
their  fword  and  their  cattle,  it 
was  impofiible,  after  they  had 
acquired  a  rclilh  of  liberty. 

We  fejr  the  rt^yii  of  a  m^njof  a  thing. 

— It  was  agitated  with  emu-        —  agitated  wA  jealpufy  o^ 
lation  towards  the  neighbour-    animofity. 

laf^  ftates. 

-.tbcy 
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— -  they  (the  Druids)  were  —  they  enjoyed  an  Immu- 
€iAiowed  with  an  immunity.        nity. 

—  thefe  treafu res  they  pre.  —  they  kept-^and this fteady 
ferved — afld     this    continued    conquell. 

CQnqueft  over. 

— ^Without  feekingr  any  more        —  by  the  late  European^  in 
juilifiable  reafous  of  hoftility    fubjugaclng. 
than  were  employed  .by   the 
latterEuropeaniin  fubjugating 
the  Africana  and  Americans. 

This  corredlion  is  as  faulty  as  the  original  error. 

—  pierced  into  the  country        —  (thc^  ^ine  ) 
of  the  Silures. 

He  (hould  have  faid>  pene^ffted. 

«-  to  defpife  the  menace^  9f^ 
ft  fupcrftttaoQ  they  defpifed. 

— -  by  the  terrora  of  their 
fiiperftition.    No    fpeciet   of  I      ^j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
faperftition.  j^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

cd. 
^  the  So»tt*  had  firft  been 

cftabKflicd  in  Ireiaodt  had  mi- 
grated to  the  north-wed  coalU 
of  (his  iflandj  and  had  long  | 
been  accuftomed^  Jr 

—  pierced  into  the  iaaccef*       — ^  (tbc  f!|me.> 
fiUefortfts.  ^ 

W«  do  not  pure€  into  a  foreft,  and  ftitt  Jefs  into  aa  tnmffihh 
oaet  but  mvmjfet^ak  into  htt^  bhbcrto  tcckoRcd  inac- 
cdbk. 

«Pii«diieei 
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—  reduced  cveiy  thing  to         — -  every  ftatc  tQ  (bbjcAioiL 
fubjc^ion.   I 

«^  aiki  having  fixed  a  train  —  fixed  a  chsMo  of  garrifoiu. 
of  garrifons  — lie  thereby  cut 
off  the  ruder  and  more  barren 
parts  of  the  iHand,  and  fecur- 
ed  the  Roman  province  from 
the  incurfions  of  the  barbaxoUft 
inhabitauts. 

Mr.  Hume  (hould  have  corrected  thid  paiTage  dill  farther, 
and  faid — "  he  theteby  feparatcd  the  Roman  province  from  the 
more  barren  parts  oCthe  ifland,  and  fccured  it  from,**  &c« 

—  taught    them   to   detirc         —  (the  fame.) 
and  taife  alt  the  convenienciea 

of  life. 

We  may  d^rCf  but  wc  never  rai/e  the  convenTencies  of 
life. 

—  Caledonia  alone,  defend •        «-  (the  fame.)        "     ^  ' 
ed  by  fts  barren  mountains,  and 

by  the  contempt  which  the 
Romans  (entertained  for  it, 
fbmetimes  infelled  the  more 
cultiva.ed  parts. 

•  « 

He  Ihould  have  faid— «  The  inhabitants  of  Caledonia/'  &c. 

—  and  during  all  the  reigns        ~  and  during  the  mga^  of 
•f  the  Roman  emperors.  all  the  Roman  emperors. 

—  and  the  ancteot  point  of        —  honour,   never  to   co«- 
honour,  of  never  contra6ting    tra£^» 

the  limits  of  the  empire)  could 
no  longer, 

» 
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—  The     PiAs    and    Scots        —  their  prey. 
now  regarded    the  whole  as 

their  prize. 

Of  the  :fourteeii  facceeding  fentences,  eleven  begin  with 
*•  The.'' 

—  had  not  art  of  mafoory        —  (the  fame.) 
fufficient  to  raife. 

It  (hould  have  been — **  had  not  fufficient  ikill  in  mafonry  t« 
jaife.'* 

—  adminiftcred  jufttce  after        **  (the  fame.) 
an  independent  manner. 

We  do  not  fay»  ''  adminider  juftice  afier  a  manneri'^  but 
•«  in  a  manner.*' 

•^  the  people  flying  into  the        •*-  to  the  mountains  and  de- 
Boantains  and  deferts.  ferts.    * 

—  and  when  mailers  of  it,        i—  (the  fame.) 
put  ail  their  enemies  to  the 

fword. 

'  He  means,  **  put  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  to  the  fwdrd;^ 
but  tl^e  ezprcifiQn  he  employs  is.'|QO  indefii|!te* 

•  ,        •     .     .        . 

—  This  is  that  Arthur  fo        *- (the  fame.) 

much  celebrated  by  the  foBgs 
of  Thalieflen. 


Hs  u  fhai^  is  a  moft  uncouth  expreflion.  It  (hould  haft 
been,  •«  This  is  the  Arthur  fo  much  celebrated,"  or,  *'  Ar- 
thur has  been  celebrated  in  the  fongs."  HeAor  is  celebrated 
M  the  lUadi  but  not  by  it|  but  by  Homer. 


--tf 
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—  u>  carry   on   their  coo- 
^ttcfts  agaiad  the  Biitain*. 

«—  01^  the  BritODt. 

—  advanced  the  Roni»n  con* 
%iulh  over  tbe  Bcitain*^ 

VTc  makr  a.  conqueft^a  ^cefrom  a  perfoo. 

None  of  the  northern  coa-  —  (the  fame.) 
^nerors»  though  they  ove^- 
bn  the  foiithern  provinces  like 
8  mighty  torrent,  made  fuch 
dtrvaiiations  in  the  conquered 
lerritotiesy  or  were  inQamed 
into  to  violent  an  anHnofity. 

he  fhouTd  haVe  (aid—"  though,  like  a  ini|rhty  torrent,  thcjf 
•ver-ra«,*'  &c,     Wc  day,  •*  inflamed  wiih  rage»"  but  *'  not 


huo  a'  rage." 


&c»     &c*    8ce» 


We  have  noticed  thefe  defeffs  in  the  ftyle  and 
ftrudure  of  his  fentences,  becaiife  duty  impofe  j 
on  us  the  unpleafant  tafk,  and  not  from  a  wiih  to 
depreciate  his  labours,  or  ftade  his  reputation :— • 
for  notwithftandirig  all  its  blemiflies,  the  Historic 
OF  England  is  a  fource  of  ufeful  ii^brmation  to 
the  ftatefmart,  a  ndble  monument  of  its  author's 
talents,  and  an  invaluable  bequefl  to  his  country.   ^ 
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No.  I. 
E  S  S  A  Y    I. 

OF   IMPUDENCE   AND   MODESTY^ 

I  HAVE  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  commoa 
complaints  againft  Providence  are  ill-grounded,  and 
that^the  good  or  bad  quah'ties  of  men  are  the  cau£e8 
of  their  good  or  bad  fortune  more  than  what  is 
generally  imagined.  There  are,  no  .doubt,  in- 
ftances  to  the  contrary,  and  thefe  too  pretty  nu- 
merous ;  but  few  in  comparifon  of  the  inftances  we 
have  of  a  right  diftribution  of  profperity  and  ad* 
verfity :  nor,  indeed,  couki  it  be  otherwife  :from 
ihe  common  courfe  of  human  affairs.  To  be  en* 
dowed  with  a  benevolent  difpofition,  and  to  love 
ethers,  will  almoft  infallibly  procure  love  and  ef- 
teem,  which  is  the  chief  circumftance  in  life,  and 
facilitates  every  enterprize  and  undertaking;  be- 
fides  the  fatisfaftion  which  immediately  refults  from 
k.  The  cafe  is  much  the  fame  with  the  other  vir- 
tues. Profperity  is  nstturally,  though  not  Qecella- 
rily  attached  to  virtue  and  merit }  and  ad  verfity,  in 

like  mattoer,  to  vice  and  folly. 

:m  B  b  I  niuft. 
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I  muft,  however,  confefs,  that  this  rule  admits 
of  an  exception  with  regard  to  one  moral  quality  ; 
and  that  mod^j  has  a  natural  tendency  to  conceal 
a  man's  talents,  as  impudence  difplays  them  to  the 
utmoft,  and  has  been  the  only. caufe  why  many 
have  rifen  in  the  world,  imder  all  the  difadvantages 
of  Jow  birth  and  little  merit.  Such  indole^cq  and 
incapacity  is  there  in,  the  generality  of  mankind, 
that  they  are  apt  to  receive  a  man  for  whatever  he 
has  a  mind  to  put  hiqrft^  OiS  fcf ;  smd  admit  his 
overbearing  airs  as  proofs  of  that  merit  which  h6 
aflumes  to  himSilfl'  A.  decent  afitmcnce  feems  to 
be  the  natural  attendant  on  virtue,  and  few  men 
can. diftkig^fliimpudi3nc& from  it:  as,  on  the  other 
band,  diffidence,,  being  the  naii^ml  refult  of  vice, 
aad  folly,,  hiis  dn^wn^difgraGe  upon  q^odefty,  which^ 
a  otttward,  appeairan^  £^  nearly  rambles  itt 

[I  was  ktdy  lamanting  to  a  fnend  of  nwe,  who 
loves  a  conceit,  that  popular  ^pJmfe  ihould  be 
beftowod  with  fo  little  judgmwt,  and  that  fo  many! 
mnpty  forward  coKCombs  flK^uld  rife  up  to  a  figure 
im  the  world.:  upon  which  he  (aid  there  w^  ao^ 
tiling  furprifing  in  die  cafe^  ?9pui0rfiimtr  fays  he^ 
is:  nothing  but  breath  or  air;,  andkaw  vef)[  napKWiaU]^ 

locsflfes.  into  a  vacuxmi^.3 

As  impudence,  though  reollf  a  vice,  hiMS  the 
feme  effe&s  upon  a  manf s  foitCiimi)  as>  if  it  were  7k 
virtue ;  fo  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is^alflfMitas  difih 

*  This  paragnphif  iaai  ittokrefilMH  of  17CM  .. 

age 
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cult  to  be  attained,  and  is,  in  tBat  refpedf,  diftini* 
guiihed  from  all  the  other  vices,  which  are  ac- 
t|uired  with  little  pains,  and  continually  increafe 
upon  indulgence.  Many  a  man,  being  fenfible 
that  modefty  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  him  in 
making  his  fortune,  has  refolved  to  be  impudent^ 
and  to  put  a  b6ld  face  upon  the  matter ;  but  it  is 
obfervable,  that  ftich  people  have  feldom  fucceeded 
in  the  attempt,  but  have  been  obKged  to  relapfe 
into  their  primitive  modefty.  Nothing  carries  a 
man  through  the  worid  like  a  true  genuine  natural 
impudence.  Its  counterfeit  is  good  for  nothings 
nor  can  ever  fupport  itfelf.  In  any  other  attempt, 
whatever  faults  a  man  commits  and  is  fenfible  of, 
he  is  fo  much  the  nearer  his  end.  But  when  he 
endeavours  at  impudence,  if  he  ever  fadled  in  the 
attempt,  the  remembrance  of  that  failure  will  make 
him  blufh,  and  will  infallibly  difconcert  him ;  after 
whidi  every  blufh  is  a  caufe  for  new  blufhes,  till 
he  be  Ibund  out  to  be  an  arrant  cheat,  and  a  Tarn 
pretender  to  impudence. 

If  any  thin^  can  give  ^  modeft  man  mor^  alTur- 
^ce,  it  m^ft  be  fome  advantages  of  fortune^, 
which  chance  procures  to  him.  Riches  naturally 
^aih  a  man  a  favourable  reception  in  the  world, 
and  gite  merit  a  doable  luflre,  when  a  perfon  is 
^dowed  with  it;  and  they  fupply  its  place,  in  a  great 
Ibeafure  wh^  it  is  abfent.  It  is  wonderful  to>o&- 
fenre,  wttai  airs  of  fuperiority  fools  and  knaves, 
wfth  large  poffeffions,  give  themfelves  above  meil 
€§  the  greaieft  merit  in  poverty.    Nor  do  the  rteii 
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pf  merit  mlike  any  ftrong  oppofitioil  to  tbefe  ufar* 
pations ;  or  rather  feem  to  favour  them  by  the  mo- 
defty  of  their  behaviour.  Their  good  fenfe  and 
/experience  make  them  diffident  of  their  judgment^ 
and  caufe  them  to  examine  every  thing  with  the 
greateft  accuj^cy.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
licacy of  their  fentiments  makes  them  timorous  left 
they  commit  faults,  and  lofe  in  the  pra£Uce  of  the 
world  that  integrity  of  virtue,  fo  to  fpeak,  of  which 
they  are/o  jealous.  To  niake  wifdorfl  agree  with  con- 
fidenqe,isas  difficult  as  to  reconcile  vice  and  raodefty. 

# 

Thefe  are  the  refledions^  which  have  occurred 
upon  this  fubjed  of  impudence  and  modefty :  and 
I  hope  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  them 
wrought  into  the  following  allegory. 

Jupiter,  in  the  beginning,  joined  Virtue,  Wi/ciomp 
and  Confidence  together ;  and  Vicey  Folly  and  -D//^- 
iiencei  and  thus  connected,  fent  them  into  the 
world.  But  though  he  thought  that  he  had  match- 
ed them  with  great  judgment,  and  faid  that  Con/l^ 
dence  was  the  natural  companion  of  Virtue,  and 
that  Vice  deferved  to  be  attended  with  Diffidence^ 
they  had  not  gone  far  before  diflfention  arofe  among 
them.  Wifdom,  who  was  the  guide  of  the  one 
compj^ny,:was  always  accuflomed,  before  fhe  ve^i- 
:tured  upon  any  road,  however  beaten,  to  examine 
it  .carefully,  to  inquire  whither  it  led,  what  dan- 
gers, difficulties,  and  hindrances  mi^ht  poflibly  or 
probjtbly  occur  in  ip.  In  thefe  deliberations  fhe  * 
lifually   confumed   fome   timej  which  delay    wjis 
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very  difpleaflng  to  Confidence^  who  was  always  in- 
clined to  hurry  on,  without  much  forethought-  or' 
deliberation,  in  the  firft  road  he  met.     Wtfdom  and' 
Virtue  were  infeparable:  but  Confidence  one  day, 
following  his  ihipetuous  nature,  advanced  a  confi- 
derable  way  before  his  guides  and  companions; 
and  not  feeling  any  want  of  their  company,  he 
never  enquired  after  them,  nor  ever  met  with  them 
more.     In  like  manner,  the  other  fociety,  though 
joined  by  Jupiter,   difagreed  and  feparated.     As 
Folly  faw  very  little  way  before  her,  flie  had  no- 
thing  to   determine   concerning   the  goodnefs  of 
roads,  nor  could  give  the  preference  to  one  above 
another ;  and  this  want  of  refolution  was  increafed 
•  by  Diffidence^  who,  with  her  doubts  and  fcruples, 
always  retarded  the  journey.     This  was  a  great  an- 
noyance to  Tice^  who  loved  not  to  hear  of  difBcul- 
ties  and  delays,  and  was  never  fatisfied  without  his 
full  career,  in  whatever  his  inclinatiops  led  him  to. 
Folly^  he   knew,  though  fhe  hearkened  to  T>iffi^ 
denccy  would  be  eafily  managed  when  alone;,  and, 
therefore,  as  a  vicious  horfe  throws  his  rider,  he 
openly  beat  away  this  controller  of  all  his  plea». 
fures,  and  proceeded  in  his  journey  with  Folly^ 
from  whom  he  is  infeparable.     Confidence  and  Djj^- 
fidence  being,  after  this  manner,  both  thrown  lofe 
from  thdr  refpeftive  companies,  wandered  for  fom« 
time ;  till  at  lad  chance  led  them  at  the  fame  timcf 
to  one  village.     Confidence  went  diredly  up  to  the 
^eat  houfe,  which  belonged  to  Wealthy  the  lord 
of  the  village ;  and,  without  flaying  for  a  porter. 
Intruded  himfelf  immediately  into   the  innermoft 
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stpf^tmmt$,  wbei«  he  found  Vice  and  F^Uy  well  x€- 
ceiyed  before  turn.  He  joined  the  train;  recom- 
mended himfelf  very  quicUy  to  his  landlord ;  and 
entered  ii;xto  fuch  familiarity  with  VUe^  that  he  was 
injiifted  in  the  fame  company  with  Folly.  They 
were  frequent  guefts  to  Wealthy  and  from  that  mo- 
ment infep^u^ble.  JXjffidet^ey  in  the  meantime, 
not  daring  to  approach  the  great  IsLoufe,  accepted  of 
an  invitation  from  Poverty^  one  of  the  tenets ; 
and  entente  the  cottage,  found  Wifdom  and  Virhfe^ 
w)bo  bqng  rep^ed  by  the  landlord,  had  retired 
thither*  Virtue  tpok  companion  of  her,  and  Wifdqm 
found,  £rom  her  temper,  that  ihe  would  eafily  im« 
P^ove:  fo  th^y  admjitted  her  into  their  fociety.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  their  means,  ihe  altered  in  a  little « 
*  tjme  fomewhat  of  her  manner,  and  becoming  much 
more  auiia)^le  and  ei^ging,  was  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Modisjiy.  As  ill  company  has  a  greater  c^eft 
than  good,  Confid^^^  though  morie  refraftory  to 
compel  and  example,  degenerated  fp  far  by  the  fo* 
ciety  of  Vice  and  Fally,  as  to  paf^^  by  the  naipe  of 
Impudence.  Manjcinds  who  faw  thefe  fpciietie^  as 
Jupiter  prft  joined  thewJt  and  know  nothing  of 
thefe  mutual  defeftian^,  are  thereby  led  into  llri^ge 
miftak#^  i  ^d,  wherever  they  fee  Impudetfue^  make 
account  of  finding  T/Ww^  znd  Wffdomi  and  where- 
%y^r  they  obferv?  M9^0y.9  call  h^  sfttendants  Vifc 
*»dfi?/4(, 
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ESSAY    II. 

or  LOrS   AV9  UAftUAO*. 

I  KNOW  not  vhence  k  irooeods,  that  wqnnsp 
fo  apt  to  take  amifs  wery  thing  vhiih  is  find  in  di& 
paragement  of  the  married  ftate ;  s&d  alwmyt  ooofr- 
der  a  iatire  upon  nuttritDODjas  a  fatire  i^mb  th«im 
Celres.  Do  they  mean,  dat  they  are  the  paititf 
principally  concerned,  and  that  if  a  faackw»dad6 
to  enter  mto  dut  ftate  fhoidd  prenit  in  th*  vxidda 
they  would  be  the  greateft  ftifieren?  «-,  are  tbsf 
fanfible,  that  ±e  misfortunes  and  mifiianiages  of 
the  married  ftate  are  owing  more  to  their  fiac  than 
to  ours?  I  hope  they  do  n0t  intend  to  coa^  either 
of  thefe  two  particQlars,  or  to  gire  iuch  an  advaa. 
t;^  to  their  adveriatiec  the  men,  as  eren  to  aUov 
them  to  fufped  it. 

**  I  have  crfken  had  thougfata  of  complying  vith 
this  humour  of  the  ^  fex,  and  of  \n-kisg  a  jmi^ 
gyric  upon  marriage;  but  in  looking  arouadfor 
materials  they  feemed  to  be  of  ib  naxcd  a  natnm, 
that  at  the  cooclufion  of  my  refleftiona,  I  fbuad 
^that  I  vaa  as  much  difpc^d  to  write  a  ladre,  wtacik 
might  be  placed  on  the  oppoflte  pages  of  the  pane, 
gyric  i  and  I  am  afraid,  that  9a  iaitt  k,  on  moft  oc- 
B  b  4  cafioos, 
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cafions,  more  read  than  panegyric^  I  (hould  have  done 
their  caufe  more  harm  than  good  by  this  expedient. 
To  mifreprefent  fa,£i:s  is  what,  I  know,  they  will 
not  require  of  me,  I  muft  be  more  a  friend 
to  truth,  than  even  to  them,  where  their  interefts 
are  oppofite, 

I  fliall  tell  the  women  what  it  is  our  fex  com* 

plains  of  mod  in  the  married  ftate;  and  if  they  be 

^ifpofed  to  fatisfy  us  in  this  particular,  all  the  other 

differences  will  eafily  be  accommodated.     If  I  be 

not  n^ftakeo,  'tis  their  love  of  dominion  which  is 

the  ground  of  the  quarrel ;  though  it  is  very  likely, 

diat  thsy  will  think  it  an  unreafonable  love  of  it  in 

ns,  which  makes  us  mfift  fo  much  upon  that  point* 

However  this  may  be,  no  paflion  feems  to  have 

inore  influence  on  female  minds  than  this  for  power: 

and  there  is  a  remarkable  inftance  in  hiftory  of  its 

prevailing  above  another  paflion,  which  is  the  ofily 

one  that  can  be  fuppofed  a  proper  xounterpoife  for 

-it.     We  are  told,  that  all  the  women  in  Scythia 

cnce  confpired  againit  the  men,  and  kept  the  fecret 

fo  well  that  they  executed  their  defign  before  they 

were  fufpefted.     They  furprifed  the  xnen  in  drink, 

tor  afleq)';  bound  them  all  fail  inxhaios ;  and  hav- 

•iig  <:ai!ed.a  folemn  council  of  the  whole  fex,  it  was 

iiebal»d'  what  expedient  fhould  be  ufed  to  improve 

rtfceprefent. advantage,  and  prevent  their  falling 

'mgniA  in^.ilarery*    To  kill  all  the  men  did  not  feen^ 

do  be  jUCirelifh  of  anyl  part  of  the  afferably,  hot* 

-with^aiidifig . the  injuries  formerly  received;  and 

-tbey  >»ci5eaiticB\  jords  pleafed  to  make  a  great  inerit 

^   .  of 
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of  this  iciHty  of  theirs.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  whole  male  fex,  and 
thereby  refign  in  all  future  time  the  vanity  which 
they  could  draw  from  their  beauty,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  their  authority.  We  muft  no  longer  pretend 
to  drefs  and  (how,  faid  they  ; .  but  ^hen  we  fliall  be 
free  from  flavery.  We  fhall  bear  no  more  tender 
fighs,  but  in  return  we  fhali  hear  no  more  imperi- 
ous commands.  Love  muft  for  ever  leave  us ;  but 
be  will  carry  fubjedion  along  with  him* 

It  is  regarded  by  fome  as  an  unhicky  drcumftance, 
fince  the  women  were  refolved  to  maim  the  men^ 
and  deprive  them  of  fome  of  their  fenfes,  ia  order 
to  render  them  humble -and  dependent,  that  the 
fenfe  of  hearing  could  not  ferve  theiir  purpofe, 
^nce  it  is  probable  the  femalea  would  rather  have 
attacked  that  than  the  fight;  and,  I  thiiil;:,  it  is 
agreed  among  the  learned,  that,  in  a  married  (late, 
it  is  not  near  fo  great  an  inconvenience  to  lefe  the 
former  fenfe  as  the  latter.  However  this  may  be, 
4ve  are  told  by  modem  anecdotes,  that  fome  of  the 
iScythian  women  did  fecretly  fpare  their  hufbands* 
eyes;  prefuming,  I  fuppofe,  that  they  co^ld  go- 
vern them  as  well  by  means  of  that  fenfe  as  with- 
out  it.  But  fo  incorrigible  and  untra&able  were 
thefe  men,  that  their  wives  were  all  obliged,  in  a 
few  years,  as  their  youth  and  beauty  decayed,  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  fifters ;  which  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  to  do  in  a  ftate  where  the  female 
fi^  h^d  p^ce  got  the  fuperiofity. 

Ikaovr 
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I  know  not  tf  our  Scotdfh  lacUes  deiwe  any  thiii|^ 
of  this  humour  from  their  Scythian  anceftors ;  but 
I  muft  confe&y  that  I  have  often  been  furprifed  to 
fee  a  woman  very  well  pleafed  to  fake  a  fool  for 
her  mate,  that  fhe  might  govern  vnnh  the  lefs  con- 
troul ;  and  could  not  but  thiid:  her  fentiments,  in 
this  refpe^t,  ftill  more  barbarous  than  thofe  of  the 
Scythian  women  ^hove  mentioned ;  as  much  as  the 
eyes  of  the  underftanding  are  more  valuable  than 
thofe  of  the  body. 

But  to  be  j^ft,  and  to  lay  the  blame  more  equal- 
ly, I  am  afraid  it  is  the  fault  of  our  fex,  if  the 
women  he  to  fond  of  rule ;  and  that  if  we  did  not 
ibufe  our  authority,  they  would  never  tlunk  k 
worth  while  to  difpute  it.  Tyrants,  we  know,  pro- 
duce rebels }  and  all  hiftory  informs  us,  that  rebels, 
when  ihey  prevail,  are  apt  to  become  tyrants  in 
their  t^m.  For  this  reafon  I  could  wiih  thare 
were  no  pretenfions  to  authority  on  either  fide,  but 
cthat  every  thkig  was  carried  on  with  perfeft  equa- 
lity, as  between  two  equal  members  of  the  fame 
/body.  And  ^o  imiuce  both  parties  to  embrace 
thofe  ^micable  ientimmts,  I  (hall  deliver  to  them 
Plato*8  account  of  the  origin  of  Love  and  Mar- 
riage. 

» 

Mankind,  according  to  that  fanciful  philofopher,, 
were  not,  in  their  origin,  divided  into  male  and  fe- 
male, as  at  prefent;  but  each  individual  perfon  was 
a  compound  of  both  fexes,  and  was  in  himfelf 
both  hufband  and  wife,  melted  down  into  one  living 

creature. 
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creature.    This  udon,  no  doubt,  was  y^  intit-e, 
and  the  parts  very  well  adjufted  together,  finco 
there  refulted  a  perfed  h^irmony  betwixt  the  male 
and  female,  although  they  were  obliged  to  be  infe« 
parable  companions.     And  fo  great  were  the  har« 
mony  and  happinefs  Sowing  from  it,  that  the  i^n- 
drogynes  (for  fo  Plato  calls  them)  or  men-women^ 
became  infolent  upon  their  profperity,  and  rebelle4 
againft  the  Gods.     To  puniih  them  for  this  terne^ 
rity,  Jupiter  could  contrive  no  better  expedient.than: 
to  divorce  the  male  part  from  the  female,  and 
make  two  imperfeA  beings  of  the  compound,  which 
was  before  fo  perfed.   Hence  the  origin  of  men  an4 
women,  as  diftind  creatures*    But  notwithftanding 
this  divifion,  fo  lively  is  our  remembrance  of  the 
happinefs  which  we  enjoyed  in  our  primeval  ftate, 
that  we  are  never  at  reft  in  this  (ituation ;  but  each 
of  thefe  halves  is  continually  fearching  through  the 
whole  fpecies  to  find  the  other  half,  which  was 
brokeh  from  it ;  and  when  they  meet,  they  join 
^gain  with  the  greateft  fondnefs  and  fympatfay.  But 
it  often  happens,  that  they  are  miftaken  in  this  par<> 
ticular ;  that  they  take  for  their  half  what  no  way 
correfponds  to  them ;  and  that  the  parts  do  not 
meet  nor  join  in  with  each  other,  as  is  ufual  in 
fra£lures.    In  this  cafe  the  union  is  foon  diflblved, 
and  each  part  is  fet  loofe  again  to  hunt  for  its  loft 
half,  joining  itfelf  to  every  one  whom  it  meets,  by 
way  of  trial,  and  enjoying  no  reft  till  its  perfeA 
fympathy  with  its  partner  ihews,  that  it  has  at  Ijtft 
l^een  fuc^elsfurin  its  endeavoyrst 

Wew 
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Were  I  difpofed  to  carry  on  this  fiftion  of  Plato, 
which  accounts  for  the  mutual  love  betwixt  the 
fexe8  in  fo  agreeable  a  manner,  I  would  do  it  by 
the  following  allegory. 

When*  Jupiter  had  feparated  the  male^from  the 
female,  and  had  quelled  their  pride  and  ambition 
by  fo  fevere  an  opei-atibn,  he  could  not  but  repent 
him  of  the  cruelty  of  his  vengeance,  and  take  com- 
paifion  on  poor  mortals,  who  were  now  become  in- 
capable of  any  repofe  or  tranquillity.  Such  crav- 
ings, fuch  anxieties,  fuch  neceflities  arofe,  as  made 
them  curfe  their  creation,  and  think  exiftence  itfelf 
a  pmiifhment.  In  vain  had  they  recourfe  to  every 
other  occupation  and  amufement.  In  vain  did  they 
feek  after  every  pleafure  of  fenfe,  and  every  re- 
finement of  reafon.  Nothing  could  fill  that  void 
which  ^hey  felt  in  their  hearts,  or  fupply  the  lofs  of 
iheir  partner  who  was  fo  fatally  feparated  from 
them.  To  remedy  this  diforder,  and  to  beftow 
forae  comfort,  at  leaft,  on  the  human  race  in  their 
forlorn  fituation,  Jupiter  fent  down  Love  and  Hy- 
men, to  collect  the  broken  halves  of  human  kind, 
and  piece  them  together  in  the  beft  manner  poffible. 
Thefe  two  deities  found  fuch  a  prompt  difpofitioii 
Jn*  mankind  to  unite  again  in  their  primeval  ftate, 
that  they  proceeded  on  their  work  with  wonderful 
fuccels  for  fome  time,  till,  at  laft,  from  many  un- 
lucky accidents,  diiTention  arofe  betwixt  them. 
The  chief  couufellor  and  favourite  of  Hymen  was 
Care,  who  was  continually  filling  his  patron's  head 
vith   profpcds   of  futurity,  a  fettlement,  family, 
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children,  fervants;  fo  that  little  elfe  was  regarded 
m  all  the  matches  they  made.     On  the  other  hand,  ^ 
Love  had'chofen  Pleafufe  for  his  £aivourite,  who 
was  as  pernicious  a  counf^llor  as  the  other,  and 
would  never  allow  Love  to  look  beyond  the  prefent 
momentary  gratification,  or  the  fatisfying  of  the 
prevailing  inclination.  Thefe  two  favourites  became, 
in  a  little  time,  irreaoncileable  enemies,  and  made 
it  their  chief  bufinefs  to  undermine  each  other  in 
all  their  undertakings.     No  foon^r  had  Love  fixed 
upon  two  halves,  which  he  was  cementing  together, 
and  forming  to  a  clofe  union,  but  Care  infinuates 
himfelf,  and  bringing  Hymen  along  with  him,  dit 
folves  the  union  produced'  by  Love,  and  joins  each 
half  to  fome  other  half,  which  he  had  provided  for 
it.   To  be  revenged  of  this,  Pleafure  creeps  in  upon 
a  pair  already  joined  by  Hymen  j  and  calling  Love 
to  his  afliftance,  they  underhand  contrive  to  join 
each  half,  by  fecret  links,  to  halves  which  Hymen 
was  wholly  unacquainted  with.     It  was  not  long 
before  this  quarrel  was  felt  in  its  pernicious  confer 
quences;  and  fuch   complaints  arofe  before  the 
throne  of  Jupiter,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fummon 
the  offending  parties  to  appear  before  him,  in  or- 
der to  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings.     After 
hearing  the  pleadings  on  both  fides,  he  ordered  an 
immediate  reconcilement  betwixt  Love  and  Hymen, 
as  the  only  expedient  for  giving  happinefs  to  man* 
kind :  and  that  he  might  be  fure  this  reconcilement 
fiiould  be  durable,  he  laid  his  ftrid  injundions  on 
them  never  to  join  any  halves  without  confulting 
(heir  favourites  Care  and  Pleafure, -and  obtaining 
13  '  the 
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the  <(mfenft  of  boA  to  the  eonjuiidion.  Whefd 
this  order  b  ftri£Uy  obferved,  the  Androgyne  ^ 
perfedly  reftbred,  and  the  liuman  race  enjoy  thd 
fame  happinefe  as  m  their  pHmeral  (late.  Th^ 
feam  is  fcarce  perceived  that  joins  the  two  beings  i 
but  both  of  thera  combine  to  form  one  perfeft  and 
happy  creature. 


No.  I. 

ESSAY    III. 

OF    THE    STUDY   OF    HISTORY. 

J.  H£R£  18  nothing  which  I  would  recommend 
fiiore  eameftly  to  my  female  readers  than  the  ftudy 
of  hiftor}^,  as  an  occupation,  of  all  others,  the  bcfl 
fulted  both  to  their  fex  and  educaticHi,  much  mor^ 
faftrudiTe  than  then*  ordinary  books  of  amufafnent; 
md  more  entertaining  than  thofe  ferious  compoil^ 
tions,  which  ate  ufualiy  to  be  found  in  their  clofets. 
Among  other  important  truths,  which  thi^y  may 
]Mm  hoax  hiftory,  they  may  be  informed  of  two 
particulars,  the  knowledge  of.  which  may  contri* 
bute  very  mudi  to  their  quiet  and  repofe.  That 
ctit  fex,  as  well  as  their's,  are  far  from  being  fuch 
perfea  creatures  as  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  an,d 
that  Lore  is  not  the  only  paffion  which  governs  th^ 
male  worlds  but  is  often  overcome  by  avarice,  am* 

bition^ 
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bhion^  vanity,  and  a  thoufaxid  odi^r  {mi&dnsy 
Whether  they  be  the  fialfe  reprefentatbns  of  maflM 
kind  in  thofe  two  particulars,  iitddi^  ^deay  novdi 
and  romances  fo  much  to  the  fnr  feK,  I  kncPw  ttof^ 
but  mud:  confeis,  that  I  am  forry  to  fee  thena  listttf 
foch  an  averfion  to  matter  of  h&i  and  fudb  2Xk$p^ 
petite  for  faUehood.  I  remember  Iwat  ontectei^ 
fired  by  a  young  beauty,  for  whom  I  had  feiM 
paifion,  to  fend  her  fome  novels  add  romanceis  fof 
her  amufement  to  the  country ;  but  was  not  fo  un* 
generous  as  to  take  the  advantage,  wluch  fuch  a 
courfe  of  reading  might  have  given  me,  being  re» 
iblved  not  to  make  ufe  of  poifoned  arms  againfl: 
her.  I  therefore  fent  her  Plutarch's  Lives,  aiTuring 
her,  at  the  lame  time,  that  there  was  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  them  from  beginning  to  end.  She  perufed 
diem  very  attentively,  till  fhe  came  to  the  lives  of 
Alexander  and  Ca^far,  whofe  names  ihe  had  heard 
of  by  accident,  and  then  returned  me  the  bode,, 
with  many  reproaches  for  deceiving  her. 

I  may,  indeed,  be  told,  that  the  fair  fex  bavend 
foch  averfion  to  hiftory,  as  I  have  reprefented,  pro* 
vided  it  he/ecret  hiftory,  and  contidn  fome  memo* 
rable  tranfaftion  proper  to  excite  their  curiefity* 
But  as  I  do  not  find  that  truth,  which  is  the  bafis 
of  hiftory,  is  at  all  regarded  in  thefe  anecdotes,  I 
cannot  admit  of  this  as  a  proof  of  their  paffion  fo^ 
that  ftudy.  However  this  may  be,  I  fee  not  why 
the  Ikme  curioffty  might  not  receive  a  more  proper 
direction,  and  l^d  th^si  to  d^le  accounts  of  thofe 

who 
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vho  lived  ki  paft  ages,  as  well  as  of  their  coteM« 
peraries.  What  is  it  to  Cleora,  whether  Fulvia 
e&tertaios  a  fecret  commerce  of  lore  with  Philander^ 
or  not  ?  Has  the  not  equal  reafon  to  be  pleafed^ 
wiien  Ibe  is  informed,  (what  is  whifpered  about 
among  hiftorians)  that  Cato's  (ider  had  an  intrigue 
with  Caefar,  and  palmed  her  fdn,  Marcus  Brutus, 
«pon  her  huibuid  for  his  own,  though  in  reality  he 
was  her  gallant's  ?  And  are  not  the  loves  of  Mef-* 
iaiina  or  Julia  as  proper  fubje£ts  of  difcourfe  as 
any  intrigue  that  this  city  has  produced  of  late 
years?  > 

Bift  I  know  not  whence  it  comes,  that  I  have  been 
thus  feduced  into  a  kind  of  raillery  againft  the  ladies ; 
unlefs,  perhaps,  it  proceed  from  the  fame  cauie, 
which  makes  the  perfon,  who  is  the  favourite  of  thie 
company,  be  often  the  objeft  of  their  good-natuf- 
ed  jdfts  and  plea&ntries.  We  are  pleafed  to  addrefa 
ourfelves  after  any  manner  to  one  who  is  agreeable 
to  us,  and  at  the  fame  lime  prefume,  that  nothing 
will  be  takeii  amifs  by  a  perfon,  who  is  fecure  of 
the  good  opinion  and  aflfeftions  of  every  one  pre- 
fent,  I  ihall  now  proceed  to  handle  my  fubjefl 
piore  ferioufly,  and  fliall  point  out  the  many  advan- 
tages, which  flow  from  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and 
fhew  how  well  fuited  it  is  to  every  one,  but  parti- 
cularly to  thofe  who  are  debarred  the  feverer  ftu* 
dies,  by  the  tendemefs  of  their  complexion,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  their  education.  The  advantages 
found  in  hiftory  feem  to  bt  of  three  kinds,  as  It 

amufes 
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amufes  the  fancy,  as  it  improves  the  under(land« 
ing,  and  as  it  flrengthens  virtue. 

In  reality,  what  more  agreeable  entertainment  to, 
the  mind,  than  to  be  tranfported  into  the  remo^ 
ages  of  the  world,  and  to  obferve  human  ibciety^ 
in  its  infancy,  making  the  firft  faint  eifays  towards 
the  arts  and  fciences :  xo  fee  the  policy  of  govem^t 
mcnt,  and  the  civility  of  converikcion  refiniag  by 
degrees,  and  every  thing  which  is  ornamental  to 
human  life  advancing  towards  its  perfedion.  To 
remark  the  rife,  prpgrefs,  declenfion,  and  final 
extin£)ion  of  the  mod  flourifhing  ^taipires  \  the  vir<* 
tues  which  contributed  to  their  greati)efs,  and  the 
vices  which  drew  on  their  ruin.  In  ihort,  to  fee 
all  the  human  race,  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
pafs,  as  it  were,  in  review  before  us ;  appearing  in 
their  true  colours,  without  any  of  thofe  difguifes 
which,  during  their  lifetime,  fo  much  perplexed 
the  judgment  of  the  beholders.  What  fpedacle 
can  be  imagined,  fo  magnificent,  fo  various,  fo  in«^^ 
terefting  ?  What  amufement,  either  of  the  feiifes 
or  imagination,  can  be  compared  witU'  it  ?  Shall 
thofe  trifling  paftimes,  which  engrofs  fo  much  of 
our  time,  be  prefeited  ^s  more  fatisfa£tory,  and 
more  fit  to  engage  our  attention  ?  How  perverfe 
muil  that  tafte  be,  which  i&  capable^jof  fo  wrong  a 
choice  of  pleafures  ? 

But  hiftory,  is  a  moft  improving  p^t  of  know*; 
ledge^  s^s  well  as  an  agreeable  amufement }  and  a^ 

C  c  great 
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great  part  of  what  we  commonly  call  erudition, 
and  value  fo  highly,  is  nothing  but  an  acquaint** 
ance  with  'hiftorical  fads.  An  extenfive  knowledge 
of  this  kind  belongs  to  men  of  letters:  but  I  muit 
think  it  an  unpardonable  ignorance  in  perfons,  of 
whatever  fex  or  condition,  not  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  their  own  country,  together 
with  the  hiftories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  A 
woman  may  behave  herfelf  with  good  manners,  and 
have  even  fome  vivacity  in  her  turn  of  wit ;  but 
where  her  mind  is  fo  unfumifhed,  it  is  impoiBble 
her  converfation  can  afibrd*  any  entertainment  to 

men  of  fenfe  and  reflection. 

« 

I  mud  add,  that  hiftory  is  not  only  a  valuable 
part  of  knowledge,  but  opens  the  door  to  many 
other  parts,  and  affords  materiiils  to  moft  of  the 
fciences.  And,  indeed,  if  we  confider  the  fhort^ 
nefs  of  human  life,  and  our  limited  knowledge, 
even  of  what  palfes  in  our  own  time,  we  muft  be 
fenfible  that  we  fliould  be  for  ever  children  in  on- 
derftanding,  were  it  not  for  this  invention,  which 
extends  our  experience  to  all  paft  ages,  and  to  the 
moft  diftant  nations;  making  them  contribute  as 
much  to  our  improvement  in  wifdom,  as  if  they 
had  adually  lain  under  our  obfervation.  A  man 
acquainted  with  hiftory  may,  in  fome  refpeft^  be 
laid  to  have  lived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  to  have  been  making  continual  addidons  to  hi^ 
itock  of  knowledge  in  every  century. 

There 
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'  There  is  alfo  an  advantage  in  that  experience, 
tehich  is  acquired  by  hiftory,  above  what  is  learned 
by  the  practice  of  the  world,  that  it  brings  us  ac- 
(juainted  with  human  affairs,  without  diminifhing  in 
the  leafl  from  the  moft  delicate  fentiments  of  virtue. 
And  to  tell  the  truth,  I  know  not  any  (ludy  or  oc- 
cupation fo  unexceptionable  as  hiftory  in  this  parti- 
cular. Poets  can  paint  virtue  in  the  moft  charming 
colours ;  but  as  diey  addrefs  themfelves  entirely  to 
the  paflions,  they  often  become  advocates  for  vice. 
Even  philofophers  are  apt  to  bewilder  themfelves  in 
the  fubtility  of  thdr  fpeculations ;  and  we  have 
feen  fome  go  fo  far  as  to  deny  the  rertlity  of  all 
moral  diftinftions.  But  I  think  it  a  remark  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  fpeculative,  that  the  hiftorians 
have  been,  almoft  without  exception,  the  true 
friends  of  virtue,  and  have  always  reprefented  it  in 
its  proper  colours,  however  they  may  have  erred 
in  their  judgments  of  particular  perfons.  Ma- 
chiavel  himfelf  difcovers  a  true  fentiment  of  virtue 
in  his  hiftory  of  Florence.  When  he  talks  as  a 
politician,  in  his  general  reafonings,  he  coniiders 
poifoning,  afTaflination,  and  perjury,  as  lawful  arts 
of  power  ;  but  when  he  fpeaks  as  an  hiftorian,  in 
his  particular  narrations,  he  fhews  fo  keen  an  indig- 
nation againft  vice,  and  fo  warm  an  approbation 
of  virtue,  in  many  paifages  that  I  could  not  for- 
bear applying  to  him  that  remark  of  Horace^ 
that  if  you  chkce  away  nature,  though  with  ever 
fo  great  indignity,  Ihe  will  always  return  upon  you# 
Nor  is  this  combination  of  hiftorians  in  favour  of 
virtue,  at  all  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.    When 

C  c  2  a  man 
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a  man  of  bufineis  enters  into  life  and  a£tion,  he  is 
more  apt  to  confider  the  charaQers  of  men,  as  they 
have  relation  to  his  intereft,  than  as  they  ftand 
in  themfelves;  and  has  his  judgment  warped  on 
every  occafion  by  the  violence  of  his  paflion. 
When  a  philofopher  contemplates  chambers  and 
manners  in  his  clofet,  the  general  abftraft  view  of 
the  objefts  leaves  the  mind  fo  cold  and  unmoved, 
that  the  fentiments  of  nature  have  no  room  to 
play,  and  he  fcarce  feels  the  difference  between 
vice  and  virtue.  Hiftory  keeps  in  a  juft  me- 
dium between  thefe  extremes,  and  places  the 
objeSs  in  their  true  point  of  view.  The  wri- 
ters  of  hiftory,  as  well  as  the  readers,  are  fuffi- 
ciently  interefted  in  the  charafters  and  events,  to 
-have  a  lively  fentiment  of  blame  or  praife ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  have  no  particular  intereft  or  con- 
cern to  pervert  their  judgment. 

Veto  voces  turn  demutn  pcdorc  ab  imo 
Eliciuntur. 

LVCRET. 


ESSAY 
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No.  I. 

ESSAY    IV. 

OF    AV'ARICE. 

/ 

IT  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  comic  writers  exagge- 
rate every  charader,  and  draw  their  fop  or  coward 
with  ftronger  features  than  are  aiiy  where  to  be  met 
with  in  nature.     This  moral  kind  of  painting  for 
the  (lage  has  been  often  compared  to  the  painting 
for  cupolas  and  ceilings,  where  the  colours  are 
overcharged,  and  every  part  is  drawn  exceflively 
large,  and  beyond  nature.     The  figures  feem  moiu 
ftrous  and  difproportioned,  when  feen  too  nigh ; 
but  become  natural  and  regular,  when  fet  at  a  dif- 
tance,  and  placed  in  that  point  of  view,  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  furveyed.     For  a  like  rea- 
fon,  when  charaders  are  exhibited  in  theatrical  re- 
prefentations,  the  want  of  reality  removes,  in  a 
manner,  the  perfonages;  and  rendering  them  more 
cold  and  unentertaining,  makes  it  neceflary  to  com- 
penfate,  by  the  force  of  colouring,  what  they  want 
in  fubftance-     Thus  we  find  in  common  life,  that 
when  a  man  once  allows  hiinfelf  to  depart  from 
truth  in  his  narrations,  he  never  can  keep  within 
bounds  of  probability ;  but  adds  dill  fome  new  dr- 
cumftance  to  render  his  ftories  more  marvellous^ 
and    to    fadsfy    his  imagination.      Two  men  in 
buckram  fuits  became  eleven  to  Sir  John  Falflaff, 
before  the  end  of  his  (tory» 

Cc  3  There 
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There  is  only  one  vice,  which  may  be  foiisd  ia 
life  with  as  (Irong  features,  2|nd  as  high  a  cplour- 
ing  as  need  be  employed  by  any  fatirift  or  comic 
poet  J  and  that  is  Avarice.    Every  diiy  we  meet 
with  men  of  immenfe  fortunes,  without  heirs,  and 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  who  refirfe  them- 
felves  the  mod  common  neceffaries  of  life,  and  go 
on  heaping  poflfeffions  on  poiTeflions  under  all  the 
real  preflures  of  the  fevered  poverty.     An  old 
ufurer,  fays  the  dory,  lying  in  his  lad  agonies  was 
prefented  by  the  pried  with  the  crucifix  to  worihip. 
He  opens  his  eyes  a  moment  before  he  expires^ 
confiders  the  crucifix,  and  cries,  Tbefe  Jewels  are 
not  true ;  /  can  only  lend  ten  fijioles  ufon  fuch  a 
pledge.    This  was  probably  the  invention  of  fome 
epigrammatid ;  and  yet  every  one,  from  his  own 
experience,    may  be  able  to  recoUefk  aimed  as 
ftrong  indances  of  perfeverance  in  ayarice.     It  is 
commonly  reported  of  a  famous  mifer  in  this  city, 
that  finding  himfelf  near  death,  he  fent  for  fome 
of  the  magidrates,  and  gave  them  a  bill  of  an  hum 
dred  pounds,  payable  after  his  deceafe,  which  fum 
he   intended  ihould  be  difpofed  of  in  charitable 
ufes ;  but  fcarce  were  they  gone,  when  he  orders 
them  to  be  called  back,  and  offers   them  ready 
money  if  they  would  abate  five  pounds  of  the  fum. 
Another  noted  mifer  in  the  north,  intending  to  de-f 
fraud  his  heirs,  and  leave  his  fortune  to  the  build- 
ing an  hofpital,  protrafted  the  drawing  of  his  will 
from  day  to  day ;  and  it  is  thought,  that  if  thofe 
intereded  in  it  had  not  paid  for  the  drawing  of  it,  he 
would  have  died  intedate»  Ii^  fhort,  none  of  the  mod 

furious 
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furious  excefles  of  love  and  ambition  are,  in  any 
jrefpe£t,  to  be  compared  to  the  extremes  of  ava- 
]ace« 

The  bed  excufe  that  can  be  made  for  s^varice  is, 
that  it  generally  prevails  in  old  men,  or  in  m^n  of  cold 
tempers,  where  all  the  other  affedions  are  extind  ; 
and  the  mitid  being  incapable  of  remaining  without 
fome  paflion  or  purfuit,  at  lad  finds  out  this  men* 
ilroufly  abfurd  one,  which  fuits  the  coldnefs  and 
inadivity  of  its  temper.  At  the  £ime  time,  it 
feans  very  extraordinary,  that  fo  frofty,  fpiritlefs  a 
pafllon  fhould  be  able  to  carry  us  farther  than  all 
the  warmth  of  y^uth  and  pleafure.  But  if  we  look 
more  narrowly  •  iiito  the  matter,  we  fhall  find,  that 
this  very  circumftance  renders  the  explication  of 
,the  cafe  more  eafy.  When  the  temper  is  warm 
and  full  of  vigour,  it  naturally  (hoots  out  more 
ways  than  one,  and  produces  inferior  paiHons  to 
cdunterbalance,  in  fome  degree,  its  predominant 
inclination.  It  is  impoflible  for  a  perfon  of  that 
temper,  however  bent  on  any  purfuit,  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  all  fenfe  of  fhame,  or  all  regard  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  mankind.  His  friends  muft  have  fome 
influence  over  him ;  and  other  confiderations  are 
apt  to  have  their  weight.  All  this  ferves  to  reftrain 
him  within  fome  bounds.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  avaritious  man,  being,  from  the  coldnefs  of  hi$ 
temper,  without  regard  to  reputation,  to  friendfhip 
or  to  pleafure^  Ihould  be  carried  fo  far  by  his  pre- 
vailing  inclination,  and  fhould  difplay  his  paf&on  in 
fivh  furprizing  ijiftances. 

Cc  4  ^     Accordingly 
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Accordingly  we  find  no  vice  fo  irreclaimaUe  as 
avarice :  ^d  though  there  fcarcely  has  been  a  mo. 
ralift  or  philofopher,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  day,  wl^o  has  not  levelled  a  ftroke  at 
it,  we  hardly  find  a  fingle  inftance  of  any  perfon's 
.  being  cured  of  it.  For  this  /eafon,  I  am  more  apt 
to  approve  of  thofe,  who  attack  it  wi(h  wit  and  hu- 
mour, than  of  thofe  who  treat  it  in  a  ferious  man* 
ner.  Their  being  fo  little  hopes  of  doing  good  to 
the  people  infefted  with  this  vice,  I  would  have  the 
reft  of  mankind,  at  leaft,  diverted  by  our  manner 
of  expofing  it :  as  indeed  there  is  no  kind  of  diver* 
fion,  of  which  they  feem  fo  willing  to  partake. 

Among  the  fables  of  Monfieur  de  la  Motte,  there 
!s  one  levelled  againft  avarice,  which  feems  to  me 
more  natural  and  eafy  than  moft  of  the  fables  of 
that  ingenious  author.  A  mifer,  fays  he,  being 
dead,  and  fairly  interred,  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Styx,  defiring  to  be  ferried  over  along  with  t!ie 
other  ghofts.  Charon  demands  his  fare,  and  is 
furprifed  to  fee  the  mifer,  rather  than  pay  it,  throw 
^  himfelf  into  the  river,  and  fwim  over  to  the  other 
fide,  notwithftanding  all  the  clamour  and  oppofition, 
that  could  be  made  to  him.  All  hell  was  in  an  up- 
roar ;  and  each  of  the  judges  was  meditating  fome 
punifliment,  fuitable  to  a  crime  of  fuch  datigerous 
confequence  to  the  infernal  revenues.  Shall  he  be 
chsuned  to  the  rock  with  Prometheus  ?  Or  tremble 
below  the  precipice  in  company  with  the  Danaides? 
Or  iaflift  Sifyphus  in  rolling  his  fton^?  No,  fays 
Minos,  none  of  thefe.    We  muft  invent  feme  fe- 

» 

verer 
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Verer  punifliment.  Let  him  be  fent  back  to  the 
earth,  to  fee  the  ufe  his  heirs  are  making  of  Us 
riches, 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  defign  of 
fetting  myfelf  in  oppofition  to  this  celebrated  aiir 
thor,  if  I  proceed  to  deliver  a  fable  of  my  own, 
tvhich  is  intended  to  expofe  the  fame  vice  of  ava- 
rice. The  hint  of  it  was  taken  from  thefe  line$  of 
MnPope: 

Damn'd  to  the  xnuics*  an  equal  fate  betides 
The  flave  that  digs  it»  ani  the  flave  that  hides. 

Our  old  mother  Earth  once  lodged  an  indictment 
againft  Avarice  before  the  courts  of  heaven,  for  her 
wicked  and  malicious  counfel  and  advice  in  tempt- 
ing,, inducing,  perfuading,  and  traitoroufly  feduc* 
ingthe  children  of  the  plaintiff  to  commit  the  de- 
teftable  crime  of  parricide  upon  her,  and,  mangling 
her  body,  ranfack  her  very  bowels  for  hidden  trea- 
fure.  The  indidtment  was  very  long  and  verbofe  ; 
but  we  mult  omit  a  great  part  of  the  repetitions  and 
fynonymous  terms,  not  to  tire  our  readers  too  much 
with  our  tale.  Avarice,  being  called  before  Jupi- 
ter to  anfwer  to  this  charge,  had  not  much  to  fay 
in  her  own  defence.  The  injury  was  clearly  proved 
upon  her.  The  fact,  indeed,  was  notorious,  and 
the  injury  had  been  frequently  repeated.  Whm, 
therefore,  the  plaintiff  demanded  juilice,  Jupiter 
very  readily  gave  fentence  in  her  favour ;  and  his 
decree  was  to  this  purpofe — That,  fince  dame  Ava- 

rice. 
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rice,  the  defendant,  had  thus  grievaufly  isjca^ 
dame  Earth,  the  plaintiff,  Ihe  was  hereby  ordered 
to  take  that  treafure,  of  which  fhe  had  felonioofly 
robbed  the  laid  plaintiff  by  ranfacking  her  bofom  y 
and  reilore  it  back  to  her  without  diminution  or  re^ 
^  tention.  From  this  fentence  it  will  fotbw,  fays  Ju« 
piter  to  the  bye- (landers,  that  in  all  future  ages,  the 
retainers  of  Avarice  fhall  bury  and  conceal  their 
riches,  and  thereby  reftore  Jo  the  earth  what  they 
take  from  her. 


No.  I. 
ESSAY    V. 

OF    ESSAY    WRITING. 

1  HE  elegant  part  of  mankind,  who  are  not  im« 
tnerfed  in  mere  animal  life,  but  employ  themfelres 
in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  may  be  divided  inta 
the  learned  and  converfible.    The  learned  are  fuch 
as  have  chofen  for  their  portion  the  higher  and 
more  diiEcult  operations  of  the  mind,  which  require 
leifure  and  folitude,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  per- 
fe3ion,  without  long  preparation  and  fevere  labour. 
The  converfible  world  join  to  a  fociable  difpofition^ 
and  a  tafte  for  pleafure,  an  inclination  for  the  eafier 
and  more  gentle  exercifes  of  the  underflanding,  for 
obvious  refle^ons  on  human  affairs,  and  the  duties  of 

common 
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common  fife,  and  for  obfervation  of  the 
or  perfe£Hons  of  the  particular  objeds  that  furround 
them.  Such  fubjeds  of  thought  fumiih  not  foffi* 
cient  employment  in  folitude,  but  require  the  com* 
psuiy  and  converfation  of  our  fellow  creatures,  to 
render  them  a  proper  exercife  for  the  mind ;  and 
this  brings  mankind  together  in  fodety,  where 
every  one  difplays  his  thoughts  and  obfervations  in 
the  beft  manner  he  is  able,  and  mtitually  gives  and 
receives  information,  as  well  as  pleafure* 

The  reparation  of  the  learned  from  the  converfi* 
ble  world  feems  to  have  been  the  great  defed  of 
the  lad  age,  and  mud  have  had  a  very  bad  influ- 
ence both  on  books  ^d  company :  for  what  polE» 
bility  is  there  of  finding  topics  of  cpnver&tion  fit 
for  the  entertainment  of  rational  creatures,  without 
having  recourfe  fom^times  to  hiftory,  poetry,  poli* 
tics,  and  the 'more  obvious  principles,  at  leafi^  of 
philofophy  ?  Mud  our  whole  difcourfe  be  a  conti- 
nued feries  of  goflipping  dories,  and  idle  remarks? 
Mud  the  mind  never  rife  higher,  but  be  perpe« 
tually 

Stun'd  and  worn  out  with  ^odlefs  chat. 
Of  Will  did  this,  and  Nan  did  diat^ 

This  would  be  to  render  the  time  i^>ent  in  com^ 
pany  the  mod  unentertaining,  as  well  as  the  moft 
unprofitable,  part  of  our  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  learning  has  been  as  great  a 
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iofer  by  being  (but  up  in  colleges  and  cells,  and  ie- 
chided  from  the  world  and  good  company.  By 
that  means  every  part  of  what  we  •  call  belles 
lettres  became  totally  barbarous,  being  cultivated 
by  men  without  any  tafte  for  life  or  manners,  and 
without  that  liberty  and  facility  of  thought  and  ex- 
preffion  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  converfa- 
tion.  Even  philofophy  went  to  wreck  by  this 
moping  reclufe  method  of  ftudy,  and  became 
as  chimerical  in  her  conclufions,  as  she  was  unin- 
telligible in  her  ftyle  and  manner  of  delivery:  and, 
indeed,  what  could  be  expe£bed  from  men  who 
never  confulted  experience  in  any  of  their  reafon- 
ings,  or  who  never  fearched  for  that  experience, 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  in  conmion  life  and 
converfadon  ? 

It  is  with  great  pleafure  I  obferve  that  men  of 
letters  in  this  age,  have  loft,  in  a  great  meafure, 
that  fhynefs  and  bafhfulnefs  of  temper,  which  kept 
them  at   a  Hiftance   from  mankind;    and,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  men  of  the  world  are  proud  of  bor* 
rowing  from  books  their  moft  agreeable  topics  of 
converfadon.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  league 
between  the  learned  and  converfible  worlds,  which 
is  fo  happily  begun,  will  be  ftill  farther  improved  to 
their  mutual  advantage ;  and  to  that  end,  I  know 
iKXhing  more  advantageous  than  fuch  Eflays   as 
thofe,  with  which  I  endeavour  to  entertain  the  pub-^ 
lie.     In  this  view,  I  cannot  but  confider  myfelf  as 
a  kind  of  refident  or  ambaflador  from  the  domi- 
nions pf  learning  to  thofe  of  converfation,  and 

fliall 
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fliall  think  it  my  conftant  duty  to  promote  a  good 
correfpondence  betwixt  thefe  two  Aates, .  which 
have  fo  great  a  dependance  on  each  other.  I  iha^ 
give  inteUigence  to  the  learned  of  whatever  pafles 
in  company,  and  (hall  endeavour  to  import  into 
company  whatever  commodities  I  find  in  my  nativt 
country  proper  for  their  ufe  and  entertainment. 
The  balance  of  trade  we  need  not  be  jealous  of, 
nor  will  there  be  any  difEciilky  to  preferye  it  on  both 
fides.  The  materials  of  this  coflumerce  muft  chief- 
ly be  fumiflied  by  converfation  and  commpn  life : 
the  manufacturing  of  them  alone  belongs  to 
learning. 

As  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  n^ligence  in 
an  ambafiador  not  to  pay  his  refpefls  to  the  lbv&- 
reign  of  the  (late  where  he  is  commiffiqned  to  ns 
fade ;  lb  it  would  be  altogether  inexcufable  in  xne 
not  to  addre&  myfelf  with  a  particular  refped  to 
the  fair  fex,  who  are  the  foverdgns  of  the  empke 
of  converfation.  I  approach  them  with  reverence  j 
and  were  not  my  countrymen,  the  learned,  a  flub- 
bom  independent  race  of  mortals,  extremely  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  and  unaccuftomed  to  fubjection,  I 
(hould  reiign  into  their  fair  hands,  the  fovereign  au^ 
thority  over  the  republic  of  letters.  As  thecafeftands, 
my  commiffion  extends  no  farther  than  to  defire  a 
league,  offenfive  apd  defenfive,  againft  our  common 
^enemies,  againft  the  enemies  of  reafon  and  beauty, 
people  of  dull  heads  and  cold  hearts.  From  this  mo-^ 
mentlet  us  purfue  them  with  the  fevereft  vengeance: 
let  no  quarter  be  given,  but  to  thofeof  found  under- 
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dings  and  delicate  affeAions ;  and  thefe  chanc- 
iefs,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  we  (hall  always  find  hife* 
parable. 

To  be  fieriousi^  and  to  quit  the  allufion  before  it 
fce  worn  thread-bare,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  women, 
that  isy  womrn  of  fenfe  and  education  (for  to  fuch 
alone  I  addrefs  myfelf)  are  much  better  judges  of 
all  polite  writing  than  men  of  the  fame  degree  of 
nnderftanding  J  and  that  it  is  a  vain  panic,  if  they  be 
fo  far  terrified  with  the  common  ridicule  that  is  le^ 
veiled  againil  learned  ladies,  as  utterly  to  abandon 
erery  kind  of  books  and  fludy  to  our  fex.  Let  the 
dread  of  that  ridicule  have  no  other  eSed  than  to 
make  them  conceal  their  knowledge  b^ore  fools, 
who  are  not  worthy  of  it,  nor  of  them*  Such 
will  flill  prefume  upon  the  vain  title  of  the  male 
fez  to  zSeGt  a  fuperiority  above  them ;  but  my  fair 
readers  may  be  afTured,  that  all  men  of  fenfe,  who 
know  the  world,  have  a  great  defetence  for  theijr 
judgment  of  fuch  books  as  lye  within  the  compais 
of  their  knowledge,  and  repofe  more  confidence  ix| 
the  delicacy  of  their  tafte,  though  unguided  by 
irules,  than  in  all  the  dull  Itibours  of  pedants  and 
commentators.  In  a  neighbouring  nation,  eqiially 
&mous  for  good  tafte,  and  for  gallantry,  the  la« 
dies  are,  in  a  manner,  the  fovereigns  of  the  /earned 
world,  as  well  as  of  the  convcrftble  ;  and  no  polite 
writer  pretends  to  venture  befbre  the  public,  without 
the  approbation  of  fbme  celebrated  judges  of  that 
fex»  Their  verdiQ:  is,  indeed,  fometimes  com- 
plained of}  and,  in  pardcular,  1  find^  that  the  ad« 
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mirers  of  Comeille,  to  fave  that  great  poet^s  honour 
upon  the  afcendant  thajt  Racine  began  to  take  over 
him,  always  faid,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expe&ed^ 
that  fo  old  a  man  could  difpute  the  prize,  b^re 
fuch  judges,  with  fo  young  a  man  ^B  hk  riyaL 
But  this  obfervation  has  been  found  unjuft,  fince 
poftaity  feems  to  haye  ratified  the  verdid  of  that 
tribunal :  and  Racine,  though  dead,  is  ftiU  the  fa* 
vourite  of  the  fair  fex,  as  wel)  as  of  the  beft  judges 
among  the  men« 

There  is  only  one  fubjed  of  which  I  am  2tpt  Co 
diftruft  the  judgment  of  females^  and  that  is  con* 
ceming  books  of  ^Uantry  and  devotion,  which  they 
commonly  zSeSt  as  high  flown  as  poffible;  and 
moft  of  them  feem  more  delighted  with  the  warmth, 
than  with  the  juftnefs  of  the  pailion.  I  mention 
gallantry  and  devotion  as  the  fame  fubjed,  becaufe, 
in  reality,  they  become  the  fame  when  treated  in 
this  manner ;  and  we  may  obferve,  that  they  both 
depend  upon  the  very  fame  complexion.  As  the 
fair  fex  have  a  great  fliare  of  the  tender  and  amor* 
ous  difpofition,  it  perverts  their  judgment  on  this 
occafion,  and  makes  them  be  eafily  affeded,  even 
by  what  has  no  propriety  in  the  ezpreffion  or  na* 
ture  in  the  fentiment.  Mr.  Addifon'^  elegant  dif<- 
courfes  on  religion  have  no  reHih  with  them,  in  com* 
parifon  of  books  of  myftic  devotion :  and  Otway's 
Tragedies  are  rejefted  for  the  rakes  of  Mr.  Dry  den. 

Would  the  ladies  corred  their  falfe  tafle  in  thi$ 
particular,  let  them  accuflom  themfelve$  a  little 

more 
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more  to  books  of  all  kinds ;  let  them  give  eacdu* 
ragement  to  mea .  of  feyife  and  knowledge  to  fre^ 
quex^t  their  comiwiy }  and  finally,  let  them  concur 
beartily  in  that  union  I  have  projected  betwixt 
die  learned  and  converfible  worlds^  They  may, 
p^haps,  meet  with  more  complaifance  from  their 
ufual  followers  than  from  men  of  learning  ;  but 
they  cannot  reafonably  expeft  fo  fincere  an  affec- 
tion :  and,  1  hope,  they  will  never  be  guilty  of  fo 
wrong  a  choice,  as  to  facrifice  the  fubftance  for  the 
ibadow. 


No.  I. 

ESSAY    VI. 

OF    MORAL    PREJUDICES. 

i  HERE  is  a  fet  of  men  lately  fprung  up  amongd 
us,  who  endeavour  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  ri- 
diculing every  thing,  that  has  hitherto  appeared  fa* 
cred  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  Rea- 
fon,  fobriety,  honour,  friendfliip,  marriage,  are 
the  perpetual  fubjefts  of  their  infipid  raillery ;  and 
even  public  fpirit,  and  a  regard  to  our  country,  are 
treated  as  chimerical^  and  romantic-  Were  the 
fchemes  of  thefe  anti-reformers  to  take  place,  alf 
the  bonds  of  fociety  mufl  be  broken,  to  make  way 
for  the  indulgence  of  a  licentious  mirth  and  gaiety; 
the  companion  of  pur  drunken  frolics  muft  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  friend  or  brother  j  diffolute  prodigality 

muft 
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muft  be  fupplied  at  the  expence  of  every  thing 
valuable,  either  in  public  or  private;  and  men 
fhall  have  fo  little  regard  to  any  thing  beyond 
themfelves,  t|iat,  at  lafl,  a  free  conftitution  of  go- 
vernment muft  become  a  fcheme  perfectly  impradi- 
cable  among  mankind,  and  muft  degenerate  into 
one  univerfal  fyftem  of  fraud  and  corruption* 

There  is  ahother  humour  which  may  be  obferved 
in  fome  prj^tenders  to  wifdom,  and  which,  if  hot 
fo  pernicious  as  the  idle  petulant  humour  above 
mentioned,  muft,  however,  have  a  very  bad  effedl 
on  thofe  who  indulge  it.     I  mean  that  grave  philo- 
fbphic  endeavour  after   perfection,  which,  undep 
pretext  of  .reforming  prejudices  and  errors,  ftrikes 
at  all  the  moft  endearing  fentiments  of  the  heart,  and 
all  the  moft  ufeful  biaiTes  and  inftinds,  which  can 
govern  a  human  creature.     The  Stoics  were  re- 
markable for  this  folly  among  the  ancients  ;  and  I 
wifli  fome  of  more  venerable  charaders  in  later 
times  had  not  copied  them  too  faithfully  in  this  par- 
ticular.    The  virtuous  and  tender  fentiments,  or 
prejudices,  if  you  Will,  have  fuffered  mightily  by 
thefe  reflections;  while  a  certain  fullen  pride  or 
contempt  of  mankmd  has  prevailed  in  their  ftead, 
and  has  been  efteeined  the  greateft  wifdom;  though, 
in  reality,  it  be  the  moft  egregious  folly  of  all 
others.     Statilius  being  folicited  by  Brutus  to  make 
one  of  that  noble  band  who  ftnick  the  GoD-like 
ftroke  for  the  liberty  of  Rome,  refufed  to  accom- 
pany them,    laying,    that   all  men  were  fools  or 
madj  and  did  not  deferve  that  a  wife  man  fhould 
troiible  his  head  about  them. 
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My  learned  reader  will  here  eafily  recoiled  the 
reaf  n,  which  an  ancient  philofopher  gave,  why  he 
Would  not  be  reconciled  to  his  brother,  who  rolicit- 
ed  his  friendfhip.  He  was  too  much  a  philofopher 
to  think  that  the  connexion  of  having  fprung  from 
the  fame  parent,  ought  to  have  any  influence  on  a 
reafonaWe  mind,  and  expreffed  his  fentiment  after 
fuch  a  manner  as  I  think  not  proper  to  repeat. 
When  your  friend  is  in  affliflion,  fays  Epiftetus, 
you  may  counterfeit  a  fympathy  with  him,  if  it 
give  him  relief ;  but  take  care  not  to  allow  any 
compaiSion  to  fink  into  your  heart,  or  difturb  that 
tranquillity,  which  is  the  perfedion  of  wifdonu 
Diogenes  being  aiked  by  his  friends  in  his  ficknefs, 
what  ibould  be  done  with  him  after  his  death? 
Why,  fays  he,  ibrow  me  out  into  the  fields — What, 
replied  they,  to  the  birds  or  beaJis?'^No :  place  a 
cudgel  by  me^  to  defend  myfelf  withaL'^^To  what  pur* 
pofe  ?  fey  they,  you  will  not  have  any  fenfe^  nor  any 
power  (f  making  ufe  of  it*  Then  if  the  beafis  fhould 
devour  tne^  cries  he^Jhall  I  be  any  morefenjible  of  it  ? 
^-I  know  none  of  the  fayings  of  that  philofopher, 
which  ihews  more  evidently  both  the  livelinefs  and 
ferocity  of  his  temper. 

How  different  from  thefe  are  the  maxims  by 
which  Eugenius  conducts  himfelf  ?  In  his  youth, 
he  applied  himfelf,  ^  ith  the  moft  unwearied  labour, 
to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  ;  and  nothing  was  ever 
able  to  draw  him  from  it,  eitcept  when  an  opporto^ 
nity  offered  of  fefving  his  friends,  or  doing  a  plea- 
fiire  to  fome  man  df  merit.  When  he  vf^  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  determined  to  quit  the 

free 
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free  life  of  a  bachelor  (in  whv^  Qtherwife  be  would 
have  been  inclined  to  r/smain),  by  confid^rwg  thgt 
he  y/as  the  laft  branch  of  an  ancient  family,  whidi 
muft  have  been  .e^tingi^^ihed  ha4  he  died  without 
children*  He  made  choice  of  the  virtuous  and 
beautiful  £mira  for  his  cosifoit,  who,  after  being 
the  folace  of  hi$  life  for  m^ny  years,  mi  having 
n^ade  him  the  father  of  feveral  childreti,  paid  at 
laft  the  gefteral  .debt  to  nature.  Nothing  couW 
have  (jupported  him  junder  fo  fevere  ai^  aiflifitiop» 
but  the  coofolation  he  received  &om  his  young  fa« 
mily,  who  were  nc^}^  become  dearer  to  him  on  ac- 
count of  their  deceafed  mother.  One  /iafighter  in 
particular  is  his  darling,  and  the  fecret  joy  iof  bis 
foul ;  becaufe  her  features,  her  air,  her  voice,  re- 
cal  every  moment  the  tender  memory  of  his  fpoufe, 
and  fill  his  eyes  with  tears.  He  conceals  this  par- 
tiality as  much  as  pebble ;  and  noyoe  ^ut  his  inti- 
mate friends  are  acquaiot^d  with  ix*  To  them  he 
reveals  all  his  tendernefs ;  nox  is  he  (o  afie^edly 
philofophical,  as  even  to  call  it  by  the  iiame  of 
weakness.  They  kjaow  that  he  i3:iU  Jceepj?  the 
bhrth-day  of  Emira  with  tears,  and  a  more  ibnd 
and  tender  recolledion  of  pad  pjeafures,  in  like 
manner  as  it  was  celebrated  in  her  lifetime,  with  joy 
^d  feftiyity.  They  know  that  ^le  preferves  her 
pidt^re  with  the  utmofl:  care,  and  has  one  piduce 
ia  miniature,  which  he  always  wears  Aext  to  his  bo* 
lom :  that  be  ihas  left  orders  in  his  laft  wSl,  that, 
in  whateyrer  part  of  ^the  i^orld  he  ihall  happen  .to 
die,  h]|5,t)p4y  ^fl^tU  rbe  tranfported,  afid  laidin  the 

D  d  2  fame 
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lame  grave  with  her^s;  and  that  a  monument  fhall 
be  ereded  over  them,  and  their  mutual  love  and 
happinefe  celebrated  in  an  epitaph,  which  he  him- 

felf  has  compofed  for  that  purpofe. 

» 

A  few  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  frigid, 
who  was  abroad  on  his  travels,  and  fhall  here  com- 
municate it  to  the  public.  It  contains  fuch  an  in- 
fiance  of  a  philofophic  fpirit,  as  I  think  pretty  ex- 
traordinary^  and  may  ferve  as  an  example,  not  to 
depart  too  fiar  firom  the  recdved  maxims  of  con- 
dud  and  behaviour,  by  a  refined  fearch  afler  hap- 
pinefs  or  perfedtion.  The  flory  I  have  been  fince 
aflured  of  as  matter  of  fad* 


Sir,  Paris,  Aug.  2,  1737. 

I  know  you  are  more  curious  of  accounts  61 
men  than  of  buildings,  and  are  more  defirous  of 
beuig  informed  of  private  hiftofy  than  of  public 
tranfaOions ;  for  which  reafon  I  thought  the  fol- 
lowing flory,  which  is  the  common  topic  of  con- 
verfation  in  this  city,  would  be  no  unacceptable  en- 
tertaixmient  to  you. 

A  young  lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  being  left 
entirely  at  her  own  difpofal,  perfifted  long  in  a  re- 
folution  of  leading  a  fingle  life,  notwithftanding 
feveral  advantageous  offers  that  had  been  made  to 
hen  She  had  been  determined  to  embrace  this 
refolution,  by  obferving  the  many  unhappy  mar- 
riages 
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riages  among  ho"  acquaintances,  and  by  hearing 
the  complaints  which  her  female  friends  made  of 
the  tyranny,  inconftancy,  jealoufy,  or  indifference 
of  their  hufbands.  Being  a  woman  of  (Irong  fpi- 
rit  and  an  uncommon  way  of  thinking,  (he  found  no 
difficulty  either  in  forming  or  maintaining  this  refo* 
lution,  and  could  not  fufped  herfelf  of  fuch  weak- 
nefs,  as  evei-  to  be  induced,  by  any  temptation  to 
depart  from  it.  She  had,  however,  entertained  a 
ftrong  defire  of  having  a  fon,  whofe  education  ffie 
was  refolved  to  make  the  principal  concern  of  her 
life,  and  by  that  means  fupply  the  place  of  thofe 
other  paffion?,  which  fhe  was  refolved  for  ever  to 
renounce.  She  pushed  her  philofophy  to  fuch  an 
uncommon  length,  as  to  find  no  contradiflion  be* 
twixt  fuch  a  defire  and  her  former  refolution;  and 
accordingly  looked  about  with  great  deliberation  to 
find  among  all  her  mate  acquaintance,  one  whofe 
character  and  perfon  were  agreeable  to  her,  without 
being  able  to  latisfy  herfelf  on  that  head.  At 
length,  being  in  the  playhoiife  one  evening,  fiie 
fees  in  the  parterre,  a  young  man  of  a  mofl  en- 
gaging countenance  and  modeft  deportment ;  and 
feels  fuch  a  prepoffeffion  in  his  favour,  that  (he  had 
hopes  this  mud  be  the  perfon  flie  had  long  Ibught 
for  in  vain.  She  immediately  difpatcbes  a  fervant 
to  him  ;  defiring  his  company  at  her  lodgings  next 
morning.  The  young  man  was  overjoyed  at  the 
meffage,  and  could  not  command  his  fatisfailiun, 
upon  receiving  fuch  an  advance  from  a  lady  of  fo 
great  beauty,  reputation,  and  quality.  He  was, 
therefore,  much  difappointed,  when  be  found  a  wo- 
Dd  3  man. 
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man^  ^ho  Would  allow  him  no  freedoms  ;  and 
ilinidft  all  her  obliging  b^haviour^  confined  and 
oyerawed  him  to  the  bounds  of  rational  difcburfe 
and  conteffetioni  She  feeihed,  however,  'willing 
to  comniiend^  a  fri^dfhip  with  him  j  and  told  him^ 
that  his  company  would  alv^ays  be  acceptable  to 
her,  whenever  he  hiad  a  leifure  hour  to  beftow^ 
He  needed  not  much  ehtreaty  to  renew  hi$  vifits, 
being  fo  ftruck  with  her  wit  and  beauty,  that  he 
mlift  hiave  been  unhappy  had  he  bie^  debarred  her 
coihjiany.  Every  cohverfation  ifervfed  oaly  th^ 
iftore  to  inflame  hi^  pailron,  and  gave  him  more 
occafion  to  admire  her  perfon  and  underftanding) 
us  well  as  to  rqoic^  in  his  bwn  good  fortunew  H6 
wafe  not,  however,  without  anxiety,  irhen  he  cott*. 
fidered  the  dilpTt)portion  bf  their  birth  and  for* 
tune  5  nor  wis  his  uneafihefs  allayed^  eVen  when 
he  Ireflefted  on  the  estraordinary  manner  in  which 
their  acquaintance  had  commenced.  Our  philofo^ 
phical  heroine,  iti  the  ittean  time, diTcovered,  that  her 
bver*s  perfonal  xjuafities  xiid  not  bdye  his  phyfiog^ 
potny  vfo  that  judging  there  was  no  occafion  for 
iny  fevther  trial,  ftie  takes  a  proper  opportunity 
6(  cotAi^anicating  to  him  her  whole  intention^ 
l%eir  interccfurfe  conrihued  for  fome  time,  till  at 
fed '  her  \\4ft^s  were  ci^o>kmed,  and  flie  was  now 
ihiother  of  a  boy,  who  xvas  to  be  thfe  objeft  of  htt 
ftttui^  cafe  ftud  concern.  Gladly  would  fhe  hftv% 
continued  her  fr?endfh%>  with  the  father ;  bxit  fflndi^ 
teg  him  too  ^aflionate  a  tever  to  rdmain  within  the 
bo\*fidfe  6f  fric^-dftrip^  Ae  Was  obtiged  tt!)  pti^  a  Vio* 
jettce  tJfKWi  hirfeif.    Shfe  fends  him  a  letter,  ia 

whicl^ 
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which  fhe  had  inclofed  a  bond  of  annuity  for  a 
thoufand  crowns ;  defiring  him,  at  the  fame  time, 
never  to  fee  her  more,  and  to  forget,  if  poflible, 
all  paft  favours  and  familiarities^  He  was  thunder- 
.  ilruck  at  receiving  this  mefiage ;  and  having  tried, 
in  vain^  all  the  art^  that  might  ynn  upon  the  refo- 
lution  of  a  woman,  refolved  at  laft  to  attack  her 
by  her  foible.  He  commences  a  law  fuit  a^dnft 
her  before  the  parliament  of  ParTs ;  and  claims  hi? 
fon,  whom  be  pretends  a  right  tp  educate  as  bp 
pleafed,  according  to  the  ufual  maxims  of  the  law 
in  fuch  cafes.  She  pleads,  on  the  other  hajid,  thd^ 
expreis  agreement  befoi^  their  commerce,  ai^d  pre* 
tends  that  be  bad  renounced  all  claim  to  any  p& 
fpring  that  might  arife  from  their  embraces..  It  i^ 
not  yet  known,  how  the  parliament  will  determine 
in  this  extraordinary  cafe,  which  puzzles  all  th^ 
lawyers,  as  much  a^  it  does  the  philo£6pher;s*  A^ 
foon  as  they  come  to  any  iflue,  I  (hall  inform  yQU 
i>f  it,  and  ihall  embrace  any  opportunity  9^  f^\h 
Jibing  myielf^  as  I  do  at  prefent, 

Sir, 
Tour  moft  bumble  fenisaat* 


D  d  4  ESSAY 
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No.  I. 
ESSAY    VIL 

OF   THE    MIDDLE   STATION   OF    LIFE. 

1  HE  moral  of  the  following  fable  will  eaiily  dit 
cover  itfelf,  without  my  explaining  it.  One  rivulet 
meeting  another,  with  whom  he  had  been  long 
united  in  ftrideft  amity,  with  noify  haughtinefs  and 
difdain  thus  befpoke  him—**  What,  brother !  (till 
in  the  fame  ftate !  Still  low  and  creeping !  Are  you 
not  afhamed,  when  you  behold  me,  who,  though 
lately  in  a  like  condition  With  you,  am  now  become 
a  great  river,  and  (hall  (hortly  be  able  to  rival  the 
Danube  or  the  Rhine,  provided  thofe  friendly  rains 
continue,  which  have  favoured  my  banks,  but  neg- 
lefted  yours.*^ — **  Very  true,"  replies  the  humble 
rivulet :  "  You  are  now,  indeed,  fwoln  to  a  great 
iize ;  but  methinks  you  are  become  withal,'  fome- 
what  turbulent  and  muddy.  I  am  contented  with 
jny  low  condition  and  my  purityJ 


93 


Inftead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  (hall 
take  occafion  from  it  to  compare  the  different  ftations 
of  life,  ^nd  to  perfuade  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are 
placed  in  the  middle  (lation  to  be  fatisfied  with  it,  as 
the  moft  eligible  of  all  others.  Thefe  form  the  mo(l 
numerous  rank  of  men  that  can  be  fuppofed  fufr 
(:eptible  of  philofophy ;  and,  therefore,  all  dif- 
*  go^rfes  of  piorality  ought  principally  to  be  addrefs^ 

e4 
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ed  to  them.  The  great  are  too  much  immerfed  In 
pleafure;  and  the  poor  too  much  occupied  in  pro- 
viding for  the  necefiities  of  life,  to  heaHven  to  the 
calm  voice  of  reafon.  '  The  middle  ftation,  as  it  is 
moft  happy  in  many  refpeds,  fo  particularly  ia 
this,  that  a  man,  placed  in  it,  can,  with  the  great- 
eft  leifure,  confider  his  own  happinefs,  and  reiap  a 
new  enjoynient,  from  comparing  4iis  fituation  with 
that  of  perfons  above  or  below  him. 

Agur's  prayer  is  fufEciently  noted—"  Two 
things  have  I  required  of  thee;  deny  me  them  not 
before  I  die  :  remove  far  from  me,  vanity  and  lies  ; 
give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with 
^food  convenient  for  me ;  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee, 
and  fay,  who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and 
fteal,  and  takajhe  name  of  my  God  in  vain.^*— 
The  middle  ftatlbn  is  here  juftly  recommended,  as 
affording  the  fulleft  fecurity  for  virtue;  and  I  may 
alfo  add,  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  moft  am- 
ple exercife  of  it,  and  fumiihes  employment  for 
every  good  quality  which  we  can  poffibly  be  poffeflC- 
cd  of,  Thofe  who  are  placed  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  men,  have  little  opportunity  of  exerting 
any  other  virtue,  befides  thofe  of  patience,  rpfig- 
nation,  induftry,  and  integrity.  Thofe  who  are 
advanced  into  the  higher  flations,  have  full  em- 
ployment for  their  generofity,  humanity,  affability, 
and  charity.  When  a  man  lies  betwixt  thefe  two 
extremes,  he  can  exert  the  former  virtues  towards 
his  fuperiors,  and  the  latter  towards  his  inferiors, 
jplvery  moral  quality,  which  the  human  foul  i^ 

fufceptible 
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fttfcepdble  o^  may  have  its  turn,  and  be  caUed  vp 
to  adion  ;  and  a  man  may,  after  this  manner,  be 
much  more  certain' of  his  progrefs  in  virtue,  than 
where  his  good  qiiatities  lie  dormant,  and  without 
employment* 

But  there  is  another  virtue,  that  fi^ems  prind* 
pally  to  lye  among  equals,  and  is,  tor  that  reason, 
chiefly  calculated  for  the  middle  ftation  of  life» 
This  virtue  is  friendfhip.  I  believe  mod  men  of 
generous  tempers  are  apt  to  envy  the  great,  when 
they  confider  the  large  opportunities  fucfa  podEbns  | 

have  of  doing  good  to  their  fellow«^reatures,  and 
of  acquiring  the  fiiendihip  and  efteem  of  men  of 
merit.  They  make  no  advances  in  vain,  and  are 
not  obliged  to  a&>ciat€  with  thofe  whom  they  have 
Httle  kindnefs  for ;  hk^  people  of  inferior  stations;, 
who  are  fubjefl  to  have  their  probers  of  fiiendfliip 
rqe£ked,  even  where  they  would  be  mod  fond  «f 
pbcing  their  affefdonst  3ut  though  the  great  have 
more  fediity  in  acquiring  fiaendfliips,  they  cmmioC 
be  lb  certain  of  the  finoerity  of  them,  a«  men  of  a 
Ipwer  rank ;  fiooe  the  favotn^  they  beflosv  may  jo- 
qure  them  flattery,  in&ead  of  goodiriU  and  kiadU 
oeft.  It  has  been  very  judidoafly  imiarked,  that 
^me  a^di  ovrfelves  more  bj  thefervicesweperfbm 
titsoi  by  thofe  we  receive,  and  that  a  man  is  ia  daa^ 
ger  of  (ofuig  ins  £r^ends  by  vbUgmg  them  too  fiu; 
I  flioukl,.  therefore,  chnfe  to  iyit  in  ^e  middle  way« 
and  to  have  my  commence  with  my  friend  varied 
bcfth  by  obiigartkiDS  giTnea  and  received.  I  bxfe  tM» 
fupch  pride  to  b^  vvdiing  that  aU  the  obligations 

ihould 
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(hoUld  lye  on  my  fide ;  atid  (hould  be  afraid^  that^ 
if  they  all  lay  on  hk^  he  would  alfb  have  too  much 
|>ride  to  be  entirely  eafy  under  them,  or  have  a  per> 
fed:  complacency  in  my  company. 

We  may  aUb  remark  of  the  middle  ftadon  of 

life,  that  it  is  more  favourable  to  the  acquiring  of 

^ifdom  and  ability,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  and  that  4 

mah  fo  fituate  has  a  better  chailce  for  attaining  t 

knowledge  both  of  men  and  things,  than  thofe  of 

a  more  elevated  ftation.     He  enters  with  more  fit*. 

miliarity  into  human  Ufe,  and  every  thing  appears  in 

its  natural  colours  before  him  :  he  has  more  Idfur^ 

to  form  oWervations ;  and  has,  befides,  the  motive 

of  ambition  to  pufli  him  on  in  his  attainmenis  | 

being  certain  that  he  can  never  rife  to  any  dlftinc- 

tion  or  eminence  in  the  world,  without  his  own  m» 

duftry.    And  here  I  cannot  forbear  commuoicadiig 

a  remark,  which  may  appear  fomewhat  estraordi- 

)mry,  viz.  That  it  is  wisely  oitiained  by  Fronvi«- 

dence,  that  the  middle  (latlon  ftould  be  the  inoft 

favourable  to  the  improving  our  natural  abilitii^ 

fmce  there  is  r^Hy  nK>re  capacity  requiiite  to  perw 

form  the  duties  of  that  ftati(Mi,  than  is  requifite  tci 

a£t  in  the  higher  fpheres  of  life.     There  are  more 

natural  parts,  and  a  ftronger  genius  requifite  to 

n^e  a  good  lawyer  or  phyfidan,  than  to  make  a 

great  monarch.    For  1^  us  take  smy  race  orfucce& 

fion  of  kings,  wiiere  birth  alone  gives  a  tide  t6  die 

ttown  :  the  Englifli  kings,  for  inftance,  who  have 

|iot  been  eAeemed  the  moft   fhining  m  tiiftory. 

^in  tbe  conqueft  to  the  fucced&on  of  his  prefent 

Majefty^ 
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Majefty,  we  may  reckon  twenty-eight  fovereigns, 
omitting  thofe  who  died  minors^   .  Of  thefe,  eight 
are  efteemed  princes  of  great  capacity,  viz.  the 
Conqueror,    Harry  IL,   Edward  I.,  Edward  III., 
Harry  V.  and  VIL,  Elizabeth,  and  the  late  King 
William.     Now,  I  beUeve,  every  one  will  allow, 
that,  in  the  common  run  of  mankind,  there  are 
not  eight,  out  of  twenty-eight,  who  are  fitted,  by 
nature,  to  make  a  figure  either  on  the  bench  or  at 
the  bar.     Since  Charles  VII.  ten  monarchs  have 
reigned  in  France,  omitting  Francis  II.     Five  of 
thofe  have  been  efteemed  princes  of  capacity,  viz. 
Louis  XI.,<  Xil.,  and  XIV.,  Francis  I.,  and  Harry 
IV«     In  fliort,  the  governing  of  mankind  well  re- 
quires  a  gre?irdeal  of  virtue,  juftice,and  humanity, ' 
but  not  a  furpri^ing  capacity.     A  certain  Pope, 
whofe  name  I  have  forgot,  ufed  to  fay.  Let  us  di^ 
vert  our/elves^  my  fritnds  ;  the  world  governs  iff  elf. 
There  are,   indeed,   feme  critical  times,  fuch    as 
ihofe  in  which  Harry  IV.  lived,  that  call  for  the 
utmoft  vigour ;  and  a  lefs  courage  and  capacity, 
than  what  appeared  in  that  great  monarch,  muft 
have  funk  under  the  weight.     But  fuch  circum- 
ftance^  are  rare;  and  even  then  fortune  does  al 
leaft  one  half  of  the  bufmefs. 

Since  thQ  common  profeffions,  fuch  as  law  or 
phyfic,  require  equal,  if  not  fuperior  capacity,  to 
what  are  exerted  in  the  higher  fpheres  of  life,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  foul  muft  be  rnade  of  ftill  a  finer 
mould,  to  fhine  in  philofophy  or  poetry,  or  in  any 
of  the  higher  parts  of  learning*     Courage  and  rcr 

3  ^folutiou 
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folution  are  chiefly  requifite  an  a  commander ;  juf- 
tice  and  humanity  in  a  ftatefman,  but  genius  and 
capacity  in  a  fcholar.  Great  generals  and  great 
politicians  are  found  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the 
world,  and  frequently  ftart  up,  at  once,  even 
amongft  the  greateft  barbarians.^  Sweden  was  funk 
in  ignorance,  when  it  produced  Guftavus  Ericfon, 
and  Guftavus  Adolphus :  Mufcovy,  when  the  Czar 
appeared :  and  perhaps  Carthage,  when  it  gave 
birth  to  Hannibal.  But  England  muft  pafs  through 
along  gradation  of  its  Spencers,  Johnsons,  Wallers, 
Drydens,  before  it  arife  at  an  Addifon  or  a  Pope. 
A  Happy  talent  for  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences  is 
a  kind  of  prodigy  among  men.  Nature  muft  af- 
ford the  richeft  genius  that  comes  from  her  hands ; 
education  and  example  muft  cultivate  it  from  the 
earlieft  infancy  ;  and  induftry  muft  concur  to  carry- 
it  to  any  degree  of  perfeftion.  No  man  needs  be 
furprifed  to  lee  Kouli-Kan  aimong  the  Perfians ;  but 
Homer  in  fo  early  an  age  among  the  Greeks  is 
certainly  matter  of  th^  higheft  wonder. 

A  man  cannot  (hew  a  genius  for  war,  who  is  not 
fo  fortunate  as  to  be  trufted  with  command ;  and  it 
feldom  happens  in  any  ft  ate  or  kingdom,  that  fc-. 
veral  at  once  are  placed  in  that  fituaiion.  How 
many  Marlboroughs  were  there  in  the  confede- 
rate army, 'who  never  rofe  fo  much  as  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment?  But  I  am  perfuaded,  there 
has  been  but  one  Milton  in  England  within  thefe 
hundred  years ;  becaufe  every  one  may  exert  the 
talents  of  poetry  who  is  poifeflfed  of  them ;  and  na 

one 
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one  could  exert  chem  under  greater  difadvaotaged 
than  that  divine  poet.  If  no  man  were  allowed  to 
write  verfes,  but  the  perfon  who  was  beforehand 
named  to  be  laureat,  could  we  exped  a  poet  in  ten 
tbou&oul  years? 

Were  we  to  didinguifli  the  ranks  of  men  hj 
Aar  genius  and  capacity,  more  than  by  theu-  vir- 
tue and  ufi^ulnefs  to  the  public,  great  philofopbers 
would  certainly  challenge  the  firft  rank ;  and  muft 
be  placed  at  the  top  of  mankind.  So  rare  is 
this  charafter,  that,  perhaps,  there  has  not,  a» 
yet,  been  above  two  in  the  world,  who  can  lay  a 
juft  claim  to  it*  At  lea(l,  Galileo  and  Newton 
feem  to  me  fo  far  to  excel  all  the  reft,  that  I 
cannot  admit  any  other  into  the  fame  dais  with 
them. 

Creat  poets  may  challenge  the  fecoad  place; 
and  this  fpecies  of  genius,  though  rare,  is  yet  much 
more  frequent  than  the  former.  Of  the  Greek 
poets  that  remain.  Homer  alone  feems  to  merit  this 
chara£ler:  of  the  Romans,  Virgil,  Horace,  apd 
Lucretius :  of  the  Engliih,  Milton  and  Pope  c  Cor- 
aeille,  Racine,  Boileau,  and  Voltaire,  of  the 
French  :  and  Taflb  and  Anofto  of  the  Italians^ 

Great  orators  and  hidorians  are,  perhaps,  more 
rare  than  great  poets  ;  but  as  the  opportunities  for 
exerting  the  talents  requisite  for  eloquence,  or  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  requifite  for  writing  hiftory, 
depend,    in    fome    meafure,    upon    fortune,    w^ 

cannot 
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cannot  pronounce    thefe    produftions  of  geains 
to  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  former. 

I  (hould  now  return  from  this  digreffion,  and 
fliew  that  the  middle  flation  of  life  is  more  favour- 
able to  happinefs,  as  well  as^  to  virtue  and  wifdom : 
but  as  the  arguments  that  prove  this  feem  pretty 
obvious,  I  (hall  here  forbear  infilling  on  them. 


No.   I. 
ESSAY    VIIL 

A    CHARACTER    OF   SIR    ROBERT    WALPOLfi. 

1  HERE  never  was  a  man,  whofe  adions  and 
charader  have  been  more  eameftly  and  ooenly  can* 
vafled  than  thofe  of  the  prefent  minifter,  who  hav- 
ing governed  a  learned  and  free  nation  for  fo  long 
a  time,  amidft  fuch  mighty  oppofition,  may  make 
a  large  library  of  what  has  been  wrote  for  and 
againft  him,  and  is  the  fubjeft  of  above  half  the 
paper  that  has  been  blotted  in  the  nation  witbia 
thefe  twenty  years.  I  wifli,  for  the  honour  of  our 
country,  that  any  one  charader  of  him  had 
been  drawn  with  fuch  judgment  and  impartiality, 
)as  to  have  fome  credit  with  pofterity,  and  to  fliew 
t^at  our  liberty  has,  once  at  lead,  been  employed 
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lo  good  purpofe.  I  am  only  afraid  of  failing  in 
the  former  quality  of  judgment  j  but  if  it  ftiould 
be.  fo,  it  is  but  one  page  more  thrown  away,  after 
an  himdred  thoufand  upon  the  fame  fubjeS,  that 
have  perifhed  and  become  ufelefe.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  ihall  flatter  myfelf  with  the  pleafmg  imagi- 
nation,  that  the  following  chara&er  will  be  adopted 
by  future  hiftorian& 

Sir  Robert  Walpojle,  prime  minifter  of 
Great  Britain,  is  a  man  of  ability,  not  a  genius ; 
good-natured,  not  virtuous }  conftant,  not  magna- 
nimous; moderate,  not  equitable*.  His  virtues, 
in  fome  inftances,  are  free  from  the  alloy  of  thofe 
vices,  which  ufually  accompany  fuch  virtues.  He 
is  a  generous  friend,  without  being  a  bitter  enemy. 
His  vices,  in  other  inftances,  are  not  compenfated 
by  thofe  virtues  which  are  nearly  allied  to  them : 
his  want  of  enterprize  is  not  attended  with  frugali- 
ty. The  private  charafter  of  the  man  is  better 
than  the  public  ;  his  virtues  more  than  his  vices  : 
his  fortune  greater  than  his  fame.  With  many 
good  qualities  he  has  incurred  the  public  hatred  : 
with  a  good  capacity  he  has  not  efcaped  ridicule.  He 
would  have  been  efleemed  more  worthy  of  his  high 
ftation,  had  he  never  pofleffed  it ;  and  is  better  qua- 
lified for  the  fecond  than  for  the  firft  place  in  any 
government.     His  miniftry  has  been  more  advantaf 

•  Moderate  in  the  exercife  of  power,  not  equitable  iii  en- 

grofling  iu 

geous 
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geous  td  his  hmly  than  to  the  public,  better  for 
this  age  than  for  pofterity,  and  more  pernicious  by 
bad  precedents  than  by  real  grievances.  During 
his  time  trade  has  flouriihed,  liberty  declined,  and 
learning  gone  to  ruin.  As  I  am  a  man  I  love  him ; 
as  I  am  a  fcholar,  I  hate  him ;  as  I  am  a  Briton,  I 
calmly  wifli  his  fell.  And  were  I  a  member  of  ei* 
ther  houfe,  I  would  give  my  vote  for  removing  him 
from  St.  James's ;  but  (hould  be  glad  to  fee  him 
retire  to  Houghton-Hall,  to  pafs  the  remainder  of 
bis  days  in  eafe  and  pleafure. 

N.  B.  This  Eflay,  in  the  edition  of  1760,  was 
inferted  by  way  of  note  to  the  Eflay  **  On  Politics 
as  a  Science,"  after  the  words  in  the  text,  "  by 
the  violence  of  thdr  fadions,"  as  follows  : 


N 


€C 


What  our  author's  opinion  was  of  the  femous 
minifter  here  pointed  at,  may  be  learned  from  that 
Effay,  printed  in  the  former  editions  under  the  title 
of  /f  Character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.    It  was  as 

follow:  •  ♦  *  *  *  * 

*  •%•  #  •  •  •  # 


cc 


The  author  is  pleafed  to  find,  that  after  animo- 
fities  are  laid,  and  calumny  has  ceafed,  the  whole 
nation  almofl  have  returned  to  the  fame  moderate 
fentiments  with  regard  to  this  great  man ;  if  they 
are  not  rather  become  more  favourable  to  him,  by 
a  very  natural  tranfition,  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other.   The  author  would  not  oppofe  thefe  hu- 
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mane  fen^ments  towards  the  dead,  though  he  cans 
not  forbear  obfenmig,  that  the  not  paying  more  of 
our  pnUic  debts  was,  as  hinted^  in  thb  charader,  a 
great,  and  the  only  great,  error  in  that  long  acfani* 
niflration/* 
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Z^/^r  yhw  ATr*  Hume  to  the  Authors  of  the  Ori* 
tical  Review  J  refpeding  Mr.  Wilxib*s  Epigo* 
niad^  od  edit.;  referred  to  by  him  in  his  Letter  to 
Dr.  Adam  Smithy  of  12  Aprils  1759. 

[By  perufmg  the  following  ardcle^  the  reader 
will  perceive^  that  how  fubjed  foever  we,  the  Re- 
viewers, may  be  to  overfights  tod  errors.  We  are 
not  {o  hardened  iil  critical  pride  and  infolence,  but 
that,  upon  convi^on,  we  cain  retrad  our  eenfures, 
and  provided  we  be  candidly  rebuked,  kifs  the  rod 
of  correction  with  great  humility.J 

To    THE    AuTHOkS   OF   THE    CRITICAL   fe.EVIEW, 

Gentlemen,  April,  1759. 

The  great  advantages  which  refuk  from  literary 
journals  have  recommended  the  ufe  of  them  all 
over  Europe ;  but  as  nothing  is  free  from  abufe,  it 
mud  be  confefied,  that  fome  inconveniendes  have 
alfo  attended  thefe  undertaldngs.  The  w^orks  of 
the  learned  mukiply  in  fuch  a  furprifmg  manner, 
that  a  journalift,  in  order  to  give  an*  account  to  the 
public  of  all  new  performances,  is  obliged  to  pe- 
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ruTe  a  fnull  library  every  month  ;  and  as  it  is  ini' 
poflible  for  him  to  beftow  equal  attention  oa  every 
piece  which  be  criticizes,  he  may  readily  be  fur- 
prifed  into  miftakes,  and  give  to  a  book  fuch  a 

'  cbaraQer  as,  on  a  more  careful  penifal,  he  would 
willingly  retra£L  Even  performances  of  the  great* 
eft  merit  are  not  fecure  againft  this  injury,  and, 
perhaps,  are  fometimes  the  mod  expofed  to.  it.  An 
author' of  genioB  fcoms  the  vulgar  arts  of  catching 
appEiufe;  he  pays  no  court  to  the  great ;  ^yes  no 

,  adulation  to  tho'fe  celebrated  for  learning  ;  takes  no 
"care  to  provide  himfelf  of  partizans,  orproneurs, 
a&  the  French  caH  them ;  and  by  that  means  his 
woiic  deals  utiobferved  into  the  world ;  and  it  is 
fome  time  before  the  public,  and  even'  men  of  pe- 
netration, are  fenfible  of  its  merit.  We  take  up 
the  book  with  prepoffeflion,  perufe  it  carelefely, 
are  feebly  affefted  by  its  beaaties,  and  lay  it  dowi^ 
whh  neglect,  penhaps  with  difapprobation. 

The  public  has  done  fo  much  juftice  to  the  gen- 
tlemen engaged  in  the*  Critical  Review  as  to  ac- 
knowledge that  no  literary  journal  was.  ever  carried 
on  in  this  country  with  equal  fpirit  and  impartiality; 
yet  I  mud  confefs  that  an  article,  pabli&pd  in  your 
Review  of  1757,  gave  me  great  ftrprife,  and  not 
a  lirtfe  nneafmefs.  It  regarded  a  book  called  the 
Epigom'ad,  a  poem  of  the  epic  kind,  which  was 
at  that  time  publifiied  with  great  applaufe  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  which  a  few  copies  had  been  fent  up 
to  London.  The  author  of  that  article  had  furely 
been  lying  under  ftrong  prepoffeffions,  when  he 
fpoke 
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fpoke  fo  negligently  of  a  work  which  abounds  in 
fuoh  fublime  beauties,  an4  could  endeavour  to  dif- 
credita  poem,  confifting  of  near  fix  thoufand  lines, 
on  account  of  a  few  miftakes  in  expreifion  and  pro- 
fody,  proceeding  entirely  from  the  author's  being  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  never  been  out  of  his  own 
country.  As  there  is  a  new  edition  publiihed  of 
this  poem,  wherein  all  or  moft  of  thefe  trivial  mif- 
takes  ^e  correded,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  you  will 
gladly  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  of  retra&ing 
your  overfight,  and  doing  juftice  to  a  performance, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  or- 
naments of  our  language.  I  appeal  horn  your  fen^ 
tence,  as  an  old  woman  did  from  a  fentence  pro* 
nounced  by  Philip  of  Macedon :  I  appeal  from 
Philip,  ill-counfelled  and  in  a  hurry,  to  Philip  well- 
ad  vifed,  and  judging  with  deliberation, 

llie  authority  wliich  you  poflefs  with  the  |Hiblic 
makes  your  cenfure  fall  with  weight,,  stfhii  queftion 
not  but  you  will  be  the  mpre  ready  on  that  account 
to  redrefs  any  injury,  into  whjch  either  negligence, 
prejudice,  or  miftake,  may  have  betrayed  you. 
As  I  profefs  myfelf  to  be  an  admirer  of  this  per- 
formance, it  will  afford  me  pleafure  to  give  you  a 
ihort  analyfis  of  it,  and  to  colled  a  few  fpecimens  pf 
thofe  great  beauties  in  which  it  abounds. 

The  author,  who  appears  throughout  his  whole 
work  to  be  a  great  admirer  and  imitator  of  Homer, 
drew  the  fubje6b  of  this  poem  from  the  fourth  Iliad, 
where  Stheneljus  gives  Agamemnon  a  (hort  account 
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of  the  fackii^  of  Thebe3.  After  the  fell  of  thofe  he^ 
roes  oelebrated  by  Statius,  their  fons,  and  among 
jhe  reft  Dipmede,  undiertook  the  fiege  of  that  city, 
aiid  verie  fo  fortunate  as  to  fucceed  in  their  enter* 
prize,  and  to  revenge  on  the  ITiebans  and  the  ty- 
rant Creon,  the  death  of  their  fathers.  Thefe 
young  berojes  were  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
title  of  the  Epigoni,  or  the  Defcendants ;  and  for 
(this  reafon  the  author  has  given  to  his  poem  the 
title  of  Epigoniad^  a  name,  it  muft  be  con- 
fefled,  foraiewbat  unfortunately  choien  :  for  as  thi& 
particular  was  known  only  to  a  very  few  of  the 
learned,  the  public  were  not  able  to  conjefture 
wh^t  could  be  the  fubjed  of  the  poem,  and  were 
apt  to  negled  what  it  was  impoffible  for  ^hem  to 
underftand^ 

r 

There  remained  a  tradition  among  the  Greeks, 
that  Homer  had  taken  this  fecond  (lege  of  Thebe$ 
for  the  fubje£t  of  a  poem,  which  is  loft  ;  and  our 
author  feems  to  have  pleafed  himfelf  with  the 
thoughts  of  reviving  the  work,  as  well  as  of  tread- 
ing in  the  footfteps  of  his  favourite  author.  The 
aftors  are  moftly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Iliad ; 
Diomede  is  the  hero;  UlyiTes,  Agamemnon,  Me- 
nelaus,  Npftor,  Idomeneus,  Merion,  even  Ther- 
fites,  all  appear  in  different  paflages  of  the  poem  ; 
and  aft  parts  fuitable  to  the  lively  charafters  drawn 
of  them  by  that  great  maften  The  whole  turn  of 
this  new  poem  would  almoft  lead  us  to  imagine, 
that  the  Scotdfli  bard  h^d  found  the  loft  many- 
fcript  of  that  father  of  poetry,  and  had  made  a 

faithful 
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&hhful  tranilation  of  it  into  £nglifli»  Longinus 
imagines,  that  the  Odyfley  was  executed  by  Ho- 
mer in  his  old  age ;  we  ihall  allow  the  Iliad  to  be 
the  work  of  his  middle  age ;  and  we  fhall  fuppofe 
that  the  Epigooiad  was  the  eflay  of  his  youth^ 
where  his  noble  and  fiiUime  genius  breaks  forth  by 
frequent  intervals,  and  gives  ftrong  fymptoms  of 
that  conftant  flame  which  diftinguifhed  its  me- 
ridiaiu 

The  poem  confifts  of  nine  books.     We  fhall 
open  the  fubjed  of  it  in  the  author's  own  words. 

Ye  pow'rs  of  foag  i  with  whofe  immortal  ttt 
Your  bard  inraptur'd  fung  Pelide  s'lrr^ 
To  Greece  fo  fatal^  when  in  evil  hour. 
He  bravMy  in  ftern  debate^  die  fovereign  power  ; , 
By  like  example  teach  mc  now  to  fhow 
^rom  love  no  lefs,  what  dire  di&ftert  flow. 
For  when  the  yovtb  of  Greecet  by  TheOeua  ledt 
Returned  to  conquer  where  tbetr  fathert  bled* 
And  punifh'd  guilty  Thebes,  by  heav'nprdained 
For  perfidy  to  fall,  and  oaths  profan'd ; 
Venus^  dill  partial  to  the  Theban  arms, 
Tydcus'  fon  fedi^ced  by  female  charms ; 
Who,  from  his  plighted  faith  by  paffion  fwayM^ 
The  chiefs,  the  army;  ^^d  himfelf  betray'd. 

This  theme  did  once  your  favourite  bard  employ, 
Whofe  verfe  immortaUzed  the  fall  of  Troy  ? 
But  Time's  oblivious  gulf»  whofe  circle  draws 
All  mortal  things  by  Fate's  eternal  laws» 
In  whofe  wide  vortex  worlds  themfclves  are  toft, 
^nd  rounding  fwift  fuccc0ively  are  loft. 
This  fong  hath  fnatch'd.     I  now  refume  the  ilnrfllj 
Not  from  protid  hope  and  em«lation  taioi 
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By  this  attempt  to  merit  equal  praife 

With  worth  heroicf  bora  in  happier  days. 

Sooner  the  weed,  that  witli  the  fpring  appears. 

And  in  the  Cummer's  heat  its  bloflbm  bears, 

Buty  (hnv'h'ng  at  the  touch  of  winter  hoar. 

Sinks  to  its  native  earth,  and  is  no  more  ; 

Might  match  the  lofty  oak,  which  long  has  ftood^ 

From  age  to  age^  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 

Bi|t  love  excites  me»  and  dedre  to  trace 

His  glorious  fteps,  though  with  unequal  pace. 

Before  me  (lill  I  fee  his  awful  (hade. 

With  garlands  crown'd  of  leaves  which  never  fade  ; 

Ht  points  the  path  to  fame,  and  bids  me  fcale 

Pamaflus*  flippery  height,  where  thoulands  fail : 

I  follow  trembling,  fpi*  the  cliffs  are  high, 

And  hoy'ring  round  them  watchful  harpies  fly-, 

To'fnatch  the  poet's  wreath  with  envious  claws. 

And  hifs  contempt  for  merited  applaufe. 

The  poet  fuppofes  that  Caflandra,  the  daiighter 
of  the  king  of  Peligmum  m  Italy,  was  piirfued  by 
the  love  of  Echetus,  a  barbarous  tyrant  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  as  her  father  rejedled  his  ad- 
drelTes,  he  drew  on  hin^felf  the  refentment  of  the 
tyrant,  who  made  war  upon  him,  and  forced  him 
to  retire  into  Etolia,  where  Diomede  gave  him  pro- 
teftipn.  This  hero  fells  himfelf  in  love  with  Caf- 
fandra,  and  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  make  equal  im- 
preflions  on  h^r  heart ;  but  before  the  completion 
of  his  marriage,  he  is  called  to  the  fiege  of  Thebes 
and  leaves,  as  he  fuppofes,  CaiTandra  in  Etolia  with 
her  father.  But  Caffandra,  anxious  for  her  lover's 
fafety,'and  unwilling  to  part  from  the  obje6t  of 
her  aflFecUons,  had  fecretly  put  on  a  man's  habit 
had  attended  him  in  the  camp^  and  had  fought  by 

his 
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his  fide  in  all  his  battles.  Meanwhile  the  fiege  of 
Thebes  is  drawn  out  to  fome  length  ;  and  Venus, 
who  favours  that  city,  in  oppofition  to  Juno  and 
Pallas,  who  feek  its  deftrudion,  deliberates  con- 
cerning the  proper  method  of  raifing  the  fiege* 
The  fitteft  expedient  feen^s  to  be  the  exciting  in 
Diomede  a  jealoufy  of  Calfandra,  and  perfuading 
him,  that  her  afFeftions  were  fecretly  engaged  to 
Echetus,  and  that  the  tyrant  had  invaded  Etolia 
in  purfuit  of  his  miftrefs  :  for  this  purpofe  Venus 
fends  down  Jealoufy,  whom  the  author  perfonifies 
under  the  name  of  Zelotype.  Her  perfon  and 
flight  are  painte4  in  the  mod  fplendid  colours  that 
poetry  affords^ 

Firft  to  h^r  feet  the  winged  (hoes  (he  binds. 

Which  tread  the  afr,  and  mount  the  rapid  winds  ; 

Aloft  they  bear  her  through  th'  cthenal  plam. 

Above  the  foh'd  earth  and  h'quid  main. 

Her  arrows  next  (he  takes  of  pointed  fled. 

For  Hght  too  fmall,  but  terrible  to  feel ; 

Rous'd  by  their  fmart^  the  favage  lion  Aoars, 

And  mad  to  combat  rufh  the  tufky  boars ; 

Of  wounds  fecure  ;  for  where  their  venom  lights. 

What  feels  iheir  pow*r  all  other  torment  flights. 

A  figur'd  zone,  myftcTioufly  defign'd, 
■   Around  her  waift  her  yellow  robe  confin'd : 

There  dark  Sufpicion  lurk'd,  of  fable  hue ; 

There  hally  Rage  his  deadly  dagger  drew  ; 

Pale  Envy  inly  pined ;  and  by  her  fide 

Stood  Phrenzy,  raging  with  his  chains  lintyM. 

Affronted  Pride  with  third  of  vengeance  bum'dy 
*  And  Love's  excefs  to  deepeft  hatred  turnM. 

All  thefe  the  artid's  curious  hand  cxprefs'd» 

The  work  divine  his  matchlefs  ikill 'confe(s'd« 

it 
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The  vtff  m  laft,  around  her  (houlders  flung 
The  bow  ;  and  by  her  fide  the  quiver  hung  : 
Then,  fpringing  up^  her  airy  courfe  fhe  bends 
For  Thebes  ;  and  lightly  o'er  the  tents  defccnds. 
^£ht  fon  of  Tydeusy  'midd  his  bands,  (he  foaii4 
In  arms  foroplete,  repofing  on  the  ground  ; 
Aad,  as  he  flept,  the  hero  thus  addrefs'd* 
Her  forni  jto  faj^cy's  waking  ey^  exprefs'd. 

Diomede,  moved  by  the  inftigations  of  jealoufy^ 
9P<^  eager  to  defend  his  miftrefs  and  his  country, 
calls  an  affembly  of  the  princes,  and  propofes  tp 
jraife  the  liege  of  Thebes,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  {he  enterprise  and  dangers  which  furround 
ihe  army.  Thefeus,  the  general,  breaks  out  into 
a  paffion  at  this  propofal ;  but  is  pacified  by  Neflof • 
Idomeneus  rifes,  and  reproaches  Diomede  for  his 
diihonourable  counfel ;  and  among  other  topics 
upbraids  him  with  his. degeneracy  from  his  father'^ 
bravery. 

Should  now,  from  hence  arrivM,  fome  warrior* s  ghoft. 
Greet  valiant  Tydeus  on  the  Stygian  coaft. 
And  tell  when  danger  or  diftrefs  is  near. 
That  Diomede  perfuades  the  reft  to  fear  ^ 
He^d  (hun  the  fynod  of  the  xnighty  dead. 
And  hide  hit»  anguiOi  in  the  deeped  fhade  : 
Nature  in  all  an  equal  courfe  maintains ; 
The  lion's  whelp  fucceeds  to  awe  the  plains  ; 
Pards  gender  pards^  from  tygcrs  tygers  fpring ; 
No  doves  are  hatch'd  beneath  a  vulture's  wing : 
Each  parent's  image  in  his  offspring  lives  ; 
But  nought  of  Tydeus  in  his  fun  furvives. 

The  debate  is  clofed  by  Ulyffes,  who  informs  the 

princ«s 
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princes  that  the  Thebans  are  preparing  to  march 
out  in  order  to  attack  them  j  and  that  it  is  in  vaia 
for  them  to  deliberate  any  longer  concerning  the 
continuance  of  the  w^r• 

We  have  next  the  defcriptioji  of  a  battle  bor 
tween  the  Thebans  under  Creon,  and  the  confede^ 
rate  Gre^s  under  Thefeus.  This  battle  is  full  of 
the  fpirit  of  Homerr  We  iball  |)ot  ffouble  our 
reader  with  particulars,  which  would  appear  infi- 
pid  in  profe,  efpedally  if  compared  to  the  lively 
poetry  of  our  author.  We  (hall  only  tranfcribe 
one  paflage,  as  a  i^cimen  of  bis  happy  choice  of 
circumftances. 

Next  Areas*  CleoHy  vult^nt  ChrpmigSy  dicdi 
With  Dares^  to  the  Spartan  chiefs  allied 
And  Phomius,  whom  the  god8>  in  early  youth. 
Had  formM  for  virtue  and  the  love  of  truth  $ 
His  genVous  foul  to  noble  deeds  they  tum'd. 
And  love  to  mankind  in  his  bofom  bum'd. 
Cold  through  his  throat  the  hiding  weapon  glidci^ 
And  on  bis  neck  the  waving  locI^s  divides. 
His  fate  the  Graces  mpum'd.     The  Gods  abovef 
Who  (it  around  the  ilarry  throne  of  Jove, 
On  high  0Iympu9»  bending  from  the  ikies. 
His  fate  beheld  with  forrow-ftreAmiDg  eyes* 
Pallas,  alone,  unaltered  and  ferene. 
With  fccrec  triumph  faw  the  mournfu)  fcene  : 
Not  hard  of  heart ;  for  none  of  all  the  powers^ 
In  earth  or  ocean,  or  th'  Olympian  towers. 
Holds  equal  fympathy  with  human  grief, 
Qr  with  a  freer  hand  beftows  relief) 
But  confcious  that  a  mind  by  virtue  fteePd, 
To  no  impreilion  of  diflrefs  will  yield  ; 

That, 
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That,  dill  unconqueredy  in  its  awful  hour 
O'er  death  it  triumphs  with  immortal  pow'r. 

The  battle  ends  with  advantage  to  the  confede-      I 
rate  Greeks ;  but  the  approach  of  night  prevents 
their  total  viftory^ 

Creon,  King  of  Thebes,  fends  next  an  embafiy 
to  the  confederate  Greeks,  defiring  a  truce  of  feven 
days,  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  Dipmede,  impa- 
tient to  return  home,  and  ftimulated  by  jealoufy, 
luolently  oppofes  this  overture,  but  i&  over-ruled  by 
^e  other  porkiGes;  and  the  *truce  is  concluded. 
The  author,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  and  the  other 
ancient  poets,  takes  here  an  opportunity  of  defcrib- 
ing  games  celebrated  for  honouring  the  dead.  The 
games  he  has  chofen  are  different  from  thofe  which 
are  to  be  found  among  the  ancients,  and  the  inci- 
doits  are  ;iew  an^  curiou§. 

Diomede  took  lio  (hare  in  thefe  games  :  his  im- 
patient fpirit  could  not  brook  the  delay  which  arofe 
from  the  truce  :  jie  pretends  that  {le  confented  not 
to  it,  and  is  not  included  in  it }  he,  therefore,  pro- 
pofes  to  his  troops  to  attack  the  Thebans  while  they 
are  employed  in  performing  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
dead ;  but  is  oppofed  in  this  defign  by  Deiphobus, 
his  tutor,  who  reprefents  to  him  in  the  feverell 
terms,  the  rafhnefs  and  iniquity  of  his  ptropofal. 
After  feme  altercation  Diomede,  impatient  of  con- 
tradidion  in  his  favourite  objeft,  and  flung  by  the 
free  reproaches  of  his  tutor,  breaks  out  into  a  vio- 
lent 
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lent  paffion,  and  throws  his  fpear  at  Deiphobus^ 
which  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

This  incident,  which  is  apt  to  furprife  us,  feems 
to  have  been  copied  by  our  author,  from  that  cir- 
cumftance  in  the   life  of  Alexander,  where  this 
heroic  conqueror,  moved  by  a  fudden  paffion,  (labs 
Clytus,  his  ancient  friend,  by  whom  his  life  had 
been  formerly  faved  in  battle.     The  repentance  of 
Diomede    is    equal   to   that   of  Alexander.     No 
fooner  had  he  ftruck  the  fatal  blow  than  his  eyes 
are  opened :  he  is  fenfible  of  his  guilt  and  (hame  : 
he  refufes  all  confolation  :  abftains  even  from  food, 
and  (huts  himfelf  up  alone  in  his  tent.     His  fol* 
lowers,  amazed  at  the  violence  of  his  paffion,  keep 
at  a  ^ftance  from  him ;  all  but  Caffandra,  who 
enters  his  tent  with  a  potion,  which  (he  had  prepar- 
ed for  him.     While  (he  (lands  before  him  alone, 
her  timidity  and  paffion  betray  her  fex ;  and  Dio- 
mede immediately  perceives  her  to  be  CaflTandra, 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  camp  under  a  war- 
like difguife.     A3  his  repentance  for  the  murder  of 
Deiphobus  was  how  the  ruling  paffion  in  hisbreaft, 
he  is  not  moved  by  tendemefs  for  CaiTandra  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  confiders  her  as  the  caufe,  how- 
ever innocent,  of  the  murder  of  his  friend  and  of 
his  own  guilt  j  and  he  treats  her  with  fuch  cold- 
nefs  that  flie  retires  in  confuficHi.     She  even  leaves 
the  camp,  and  refolves  to  return  to  her  father  in   * 
Etolia  ;  but  is  taken  on  the  road  by  a  party  of 
Thebans,  who  carry  her  to  Creon.     That  tyrant 
determines  to  make  the  mod  political  ufe  of  this 

incident: 
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iacident :  he  fends  privately  a  tneflage  to  Diomede^ 
threatening  to  put  Caffiyidra  to  deaib,  if  ths^t  hero 
would  not  agree  to  a  feparate  truce  with  Thebes. 
This  propofsJ  is  at  fk*ft  reje£^  by  Diomede,  who 
threatens  immediate  deftru£tion  to  Creon,  and  all 
his  race.  Nothing  can  be  more  artfully  managed 
by  the  poet  than  this  incident.  We  ftiall  hear  him 
in  his  own  words.  * 

Sternly  the  hero  ended,  and  fefign'd 
To  fierce  diforder,  dl  his  mighty  mind. 
Abeady  in  his  thoughtst  with  ▼engeful  hands. 
He  dealt  de(lru£iion  'midft  the  Theban  bands. 
In  fancy  few  the  tottering  turrets  fall, 
And  led  his  warriors  o'er  the  levelled  wall. 
Rou^'d  with  the  thought,  from  his  high  feat  he  fprnng  ; 
And  grrafp'd  the  fword,  which  on  a  column  hung  ; 
The  (hining  blade  he  balanced  thrice  in  air ; 
His  launces  next  he  view'd,  and  armour  fair. 
When,  hanging  'midft  the  cofUy  panoply, 
A  fcarf  embroidered  met  the  hero's  eye. 
Which  fair  Caflkndra's  flcilful  hands  had  wi'ought  $ 
A  prtfent  for  her  lord,  in  fecret  brought , 
That  day,  when  firft  he  led  his  martial  train 
In  arms,  to  combat  on  the  Theban  plain. 
As  fome  ftrong  charm,  which  magic  founds  compofe, 
Sufpends  a  downward  torrent  as  it  flows ; 
Checks  in  the  precipice  its  headlong  courfe. 
And  calls  it  trenobling  upwards  to  its  fource : 
Such  fccm*d  the  robe,  which,  to  the  hero's  eyes. 
Made  the  fictir  artift  in  her  charms  to  rife. 
His  rage  fufpended  in  its  full  career, 
Ta  love  refigns,  to  grief  and  tender  fear. 
Glad  would  he  now  his  former  words  revoke. 
And  change  the  purpofe  which  in  wrath  he  fpoke  ; 
From  hollilc  hands  his  captive  fah-  to  gain. 
From  iate  ta  fave  her,  or  the  fervite  ehain : 

But 
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But  pride  and  (hame  the  foni  defign  fitpprefii'd  ; 
Silent  he  ffood,  and  loclc'd  it  in  hie  breaft. 
Yet  had  the  waiy  Theban  well  divined. 
By  fymptoms  fure,  each  motion  of  hta  mfnd : 
With  joy  he  faw  the  hcsit  of  rage  fupprcfs^d, 
Aad  thus  again  hia  artful  words  addrefs^d. 

The  truce  is  concluded  for  twenty  days ;.  but  tlnr 
perfidious  Creon,  hoping  thait  Dbumede  wotdd  be 
orer-awed  by  the  dangef  of  his  miftrels,.  refoives  tor 
fnrprife  the  Greeks;  and  accordingly  makes  a  fiut 
den  attack  upon  them,  breaks  into  their  camp,  and 
carries  every  thing  before  him'.  Diomede  at  fifft 
ftands  neuter ;  but  when  Ulyffes  fuggefts  to  ImOj 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  the  ccmfederate  Greeks,  he 
has  nafecurity  j  and  that  kf  treacherous  a  prince  as 
Creoii  will  not  fpare,  much  iefs  reflbre,  Caffandra^ 
he  takes  to  arms,  afl^ults  the  Thebans,  and  obliges 
diem  to  feek  flielter  within  their  walls*  Creon,  in 
revenge,  puts  Caflandra  to  death,  and  (hews  her 
head  over  the  walls.  The  fight  Co  inflames  Dio^- 
mede,  that  he  attacks  Thebes  with  double  fury, 
takes  the  town  by  fcalade,  and  gratifies  his  ven« 
ge^ice  by  the  death  of  preonr 

This  is  a  fliort  abftrad  of  the  (lory,  on  whick 
the  new  poem  is  founded.  The  reader  may,^  per«- 
haps,  conjedure  (what  I  am  not  very  anxious  to 
eonceal)  that  the  execution  of  the  Epigoniad  is 
iMter  than  the  defign,  the  poetry  fuperior  to 
the  fable,  and  the  colouring  of  the  particular  parts 
more  excellent  dnn  the  general  plan  of  the  whole. 
Of  all'  die  gtieat  ^ic  poems  which  have  been  the 

8  admiration 
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admiration  of  mankind,  the  Jerufalem  of  Taflb 
alone  would  make  a  tolerable  novel,  if  reduced  to 
profe,  and  related  without  that  fplendour  of  verfi- 
fication  and  imagery  by  which  it  is  fupported  ;  yet, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  great  judges,  the  Jerufalem 
is  the  leaft  perfect  of  all  thefe  productions ;  chiefly, 
becaufe  it  has  leaft  nature  and  fimplicity  in  fhe 
fentiments,  and  is  moft  liable  to  the  objection  of 
a£Fe€katbn  and  conceit.  The  ftory  of  a  poem, 
whatever  may  be  imagined,  is  the  leaft  eflential  part 
of  it ;  the  force  of  the  verfification,  the  vivacity  of 
the  images,  the  juftnefs  of  the  defcriptions,  the 
natural  play  of  the  paflions,  are  the  chief  circum* 
fiances  which  diftinguilh  the  great  poet  from  the 
profaic  novelift,  and  give  him  fo  high  a  rank  among 
the  heroes  in  literature :  and  I  will  venture  to  af- 
firm, that  all  thefe  advantages,  efpecially  the  three 
former,  are  to  be  found,  in  an  eminent  degree,  in 
the  Epigpniad.  The  author,  infpired  with  the 
true  genius  of  Greece,  and  fmit  with  the  moft  pro- 
found veneration  for  Homer,  difdains  all  frivolous 
ornaments;  and  relying  entirely  on  his  fublime 
imagination,  and  his  nerv9us  and  harmonious  ex- 
preffion,  has  ventured  to  prefent  to  his  reader  the 
naked  beauties  of  nature,  and  challenges  for  his 
partizans  all  the  admirers  of  genuine  antiquity. 

There  is  one  circumftance,in  which  the  poet  has 
carried  his  boldnefe  of  copying  antiquity. beyond  the 
pradice  of  many,  even  judicious  moderns.  He 
has  drawn  his  perfonages,  not  only  with  all  the 
fimplicity   of  the   Grecian  heroes,  but  alfo    wit;h 

fome 
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foirie  degree  of  their  roughnefs,  and  even  of  their 
ferocity.  This  is  a  drcumftance  which  a  mere  mo- 
dem is  apt  to  find  fault  with  in  Homer,  and  which, 
perhaps,  he  will  not  eafily  excufe  in  his  imitator* 
It  is  certain,  that  the  ideas  of  manners  are  fo  much 
changed  fince  the  age  of  Homer,  that  though  the 
Iliad  Was  always  among  the  ancients  conceived  to 
be  a  panegric  on  the  Greeks,  yet  the  reader  is  now 
a]  mod  always  on  the  fide  of  the  Trojans,  and  is 
much  more  interefted  for  the  humane  and  foft 
manners  of  Priam,  Hedor,  Andromache,  Sarpe- 
don,  ^neas, .  Glaucus,^  nay,  even  of  Paris  and 
Helen,  than  for  the  fevere  and  cruel  bravery .  of 
Achilles,  Agamemnon,  and  the  other  Grecian  he- 
roes. Senfible  of  this  inconvenience,  Fenelon,  iii 
his  elegant  romance,  has  foftened  extremely  the 
harfh  manners  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  has  content- 
ed himfelf  with  retaining  that  amiable  fimplicity  by 
which  thefe  ages  were  diflinguifhed.  If  the  reader 
be  difpleafed,  that  the  Britifh  poet  has  not  followed 
the  example  of  the  French  writer,  he  muft,  at 
leaft,  allow,  that  he  has  drawn  a  more  exa£):  and 
faithful  copy  of  antiquity,  and  has  made  fewer  fa- 
crifices  of  truth  to  ornament. 

There  is  another  drcumftance  of  our  author's 
choice,  which  will  be  liable  to  difpute.  It  may  be 
thought,  that  by  introdudng  the  heroes  of  Homer, 
he  has  loft  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  leads  us 
into  fi£Hons,  which  are  fomewhat  ftale  and  thread- 
bare. Boileau,  the  greateft  critic  of  the  French 
ftation,  was  of  a  very  different  opinion  : 

F  f  La 
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Lt  fiiUe  ofire  a  Pefprit  oiilfe  agr^neot  divert 

La  toM  les  aomf  heurcuz  fcmblcnt  n^  pour  Ics  ^fff  ^ 

Ulyfle,  AgamemnoDy  Orcfte,  Idomepec^ 
Heleacy  Mcnelas,  Paris,  (leAofi  Enic* 

It  is  certain,  that  there  is  in  that  poedc  ground 
a  kind  of  enchantment,  which  allures  every  per* 
fon  of  a  tender  ^d  lively  imaginadon :  nor  i9 
this  impreflioQ  dioiinilhed,  but  rather  much  in-' 
freafed,  by  our  early  mtrodu£Uon  to  the  know- 
ledge of  it  ift  our  penifiit  of  tHie  GredL  and  I.atiii 

The  &me  great  French  critic  makes  the  apo^ 
logy  of  our  poet  ia  his  ufe  of  the  andoit  my^o^ 

Ainfi  dam  cet  amas  de  nobkf  fifb'onf, 

LiC  poete  s'egaye  en  mille  ioTcntions, 

Orncy  elercy  embellit,  agrrandit  toutet  chofet, 

£t  thHivc  ibui  la  main  ics  flcors  toujonrt  ecbllea* 

.  It  wonld  feem,  mdeed^  that  if  the  machinery  <tf 
the  heathen  gods  be  not  admitfied^  epic  poetry,  af 
kaft  all  the  marvellous  part  of  it,  muft  be  entii^ly 
abandoned.  The  chriftian  religion,  for  many  rea- 
ibnSy  is  unfit  for  the  fi^bulous  ornaments  of  fioetry  r 
the  introdu^n  of  allegory,  after  the  nuiuner  of 
Vokaire,  is  liable  to  many  objeSions ;  and  though 
a  mere  hiftorical  epic  poera,  like  Leonid^s,  may 
have  its  beauties,  it  wHl  always  be  inferior  to  the 
force  and  pajthos  of  tragedy,  and  muft  refign  ta 
that  fpecies  of  poetry,  th^  precedency  which  the 

former 
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former  compofition  has  always  challenged  among 
the  produ&ions  x)f  hilman  genius.  But  with  regard 
to  thefe  paiticular^^  the  author  has  himfelf  made  a 
fufEcient  apology  in  the  judicious  aUd  fpirited  pre<^ 
face  which  accompanies  his  poem^ 

But  though  out  po^t  has,  in  geiieirsll,  followed 
fo  fuccefsfiilly  the  foot(lq)S  of  Horner^  he  has,  in 
|>articular  paflage^^  chofen  Oiher  ancient  poets  for 
his  model.  'His  feventh  book  contains  an  epifode^ 
Very  artfully  inferted,  concerning  the  death  of  Her- 
tules }  where  he  has  plainly  had  Sof^iocles  in  his 
view,  and  has  ventured  to  engage  in  a  rivaUhip 
with  that  great  mafter  of  the  tragic  fcene*  If  the 
fublimity  of  our  poet's  imagination,  and  the  energy 
of  his  ftyle,  appear  any  where  confpicuous,  it  is  ia 
this  epifode,  whieh  we  fhall  not  Ichiple  to  compare 
with  any  poetry  in  the  Englifh  language.  Nothing 
can  b^  more  pathetic  than  the  complaints  of  Her-> 
cules-,  when  the  poifon  of  the  centaur's  robe  begins 
firit  to  prey  upon  him* 

• 

Sovereign  of  hearen  und  earth  !  wiiofe  boiln^eft  fwiy 

The  fates  of  men  and  niortal  things  obey  1 

If  e'er  deHghted  from  the  cotlrts  above, 

In  human  form,  you  fought  Alcthena^s  hit  i 

If  fanie^s  unchanging  voice  to  aM  the  eatth^  ^ 

With  trutb»  proclaims  yoU  atlthor  of  my  biflh  f 

IVhenccy  from  a  courfe  of  fpotlafs  glory  ntn, 

Buccefsfttl  totk  aiid  wreaths  of  tfiomph  wen, 

Am  I  thus  wretched  t  BetteV^  that  bafore 

Some  monfter  fierce  had  drunk  liiy  ftreainiag  gore  | 

Or  craflf  d  by  CaciM^  fiie  to  God*  aad  mad. 

My  bittcr'dk  braioa.  bai  ArvM  bm  tpAj  dmz 

F  f  a  iTfaaflft^ 
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Than,  from  my  glorious  tolls  and  triumphs  paft» 

To  fall  fubdu'd  by  female  arts,  at  lad. 

O  caul  my  boiling  blood,  yc  winds,  that  blow 

From  mountains  loaded  with  eternal  fnow, 

And  ciack  the  iqr  cliEFs  :  in  vain !  in  vain  i 

Your  rigour  caniiot  quench  my  raging  pain ! 

For  round  this  heart  the  furies  wave  their  brands. 

And  wring  my  entrails  with  their  burning  hands. 

Now  bending  from  the  Ikies,  O  wife  of  Jove  I 

Enjoy  the  vengeance  of  thy  injur'd  love  : 

For  fate*  by  roe,  the  Thund'ier's  guilt  atones. 

And  punifh'd  in  her  fon  Alcrocna  groans, 

Tlie  objed  of  your  hate  (hall  foon  expire ; 
FixM  on  my  fhouiders  preys  a  net  of  fire  : 
Whom  nor  the  toils  nor  dangers  could  fubducy 

By  falfie  Euryftheus  didated  from  yoti ; 
Hor  tyrants  lawlefs,  nor  the  monilrous  brood. 
Which  haunts  the  defert  or  infefts  the  flood. 
Nor  Greece,  nor  all  the  barbarous  climes  that  lie 
Where  Phoebas  ever  points  his  golden  eye ; 
t        A  woman  has  overthrown !  ye  Gods !  I  yield 
To  female  arts,  unconquer'd  in  the  field. 
My  arms — alas  !  are  thefe  the  fame  that  bow*d 
Antocus,  and  his  giant  force  fubdu'd  ? 
That  dragged  Ncmea's  monftcr  from  his  den  ; 
And  flew  the  dragon  in  his  native  fen  ? 
Alas,  alas  !  their  mighty  mufcles  fail. 
White  pains  m^rnal  ev'ry  nerve  afiail. 
Alas,  alas !  I  feel  in  ilreams  of  woe 
Thefe  eyes  diflblv'd,  before  untaught  to  flow. 
Awake  my  virtue,  oft  in  dangers  try'd. 
Patient  in  toils.  In  deaths  unterrify'd  : 
Roufe.te  my  aid ;  nor  let  my  labours  pall» 
With  fame  atcbieved,  be  blotted  by  the  lad  : 
Firm  and  unmov'd,  the  prefent  (hock  endure. 
Once  triumph,  and  for  ever  reft  fecure. 

Our  poet,   though  his  genius  be  in  many  re. 
fpe&B  very  original,  has  not  difdained  to  imitate 
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even  modem  poets.  He  has  added  to  his  heroic 
poem  a  dream,  in  the  manner  of  Spencer,  where 
the  poet  fuppofes  himfelf  to  be  introduced  to  Ho- 
mer, who  cenfures  his  poem  in  fome  particulars, 
and  excufes  it  in  others.  This  poem  is,  indeed,  ji 
fpecies  of  apology  for  the  Epigoniad,  wrote  in  a 
very  lively  and  elegant  manner :  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  well-poll (hed  gem,  of  the  pureft  water, 
and  cut  into  the  moft  beautiful  form.  Thofe  who 
would  judge  of  our  author's  talents  for  poetry, 
without  perufing  his  larger  work,  may  fatisly  their 
curiofity,  by  running  over  this  (hort  poem.  They 
will  fee  the  fame  force  of  imagination  and  har- 
mony  of  numbers,  which  diftinguifh  his  longer 
performance ;  and  may  thence,  with  fmall  applica- 
tion, receive  a  favourable  impreffion  of  our  author's 
genius. 


Ff3  No.  U. 
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EXPOSE    SUCCINCT 


DB  LA 


CONTESTATION, 

f^I   s'EST   ihivk  ENTRB 

M.  HUME  BT  M.  ROUSSEAU, 

AVEC 

LEs  PIECES  ytrsrmcATivEs. 


((Tiree  de  k  Supplrment  a  la  CoUc&ion  dei  Ouvrct  de  J.  J. 
Roufleauy  Citoyen  de  GencyCy  tome  if  qui  forme  tome  14> 
4t  mimt  Colledioo,     Impnm^  k  Geneve^  1782.) 
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JFERTISSEMENT 


DE9 


EDITEURS. 


LJEs  nom  &  les  Ouvrages  de  M.  Hume  font  connus 
depuis  longtemps  de  toute  TEurope :  ceux  qui 
connoiflent  fa  perfoime,  ont  vu  en  lui  des  moeurs 
douces  &  fimples,  beaucoup  de  droiture,  de  can- 
deur  &  de  bonte  ;  &  la  moderation  de  fon  carac« 
tere  fe  peint  dans  fes  ecrits. 

U  a  employ^  les  grands  talens  qu'il  a  re9us  de  la 
nature  &  les  lumieres  qu'il  a  acquifes  par  Tetude, 
a  chercher  la  verite  &  a  infpirer  Tamour  de$ 
hommes ;  jamais  il  n'a  prodigue  fon  teipps  &  com- 
promis  fon  repos  dans  aucune  querelle,  ni  litteraire 
ni  perfonnelle.  II  a.  vu  cent  fois  fes  ecrits  cen- 
fiires  avec  amertume  par  la  fanatifme,  Tignorance 
&  I'efprit  de  parti,  fans  avoir  jamais  repondu  a  un 
leul  de  fes  adverlaires. 

Ceux  m^me  qui  ont  attaque  fes  Ouvrages  avec 
le  plus  de  violence  ont  toujours  refpefte  fon  carac- 
tere.  Spn  amour  pour  la  paix  eft  (i  connu,  qu'on 
lui  a  plus  d'une  fois  apporte  des  critiques  faites 
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centre  lui^meme,  pour  le  prier  de  les  revoir  &  de 
les  corriger.  On  lui  remit  un  jour  une  critique  de 
ce  genrp,  ou  il  etoit  traitc  d'une  maniere  fort  dure^ 
&  m^ine  injurieufe:  il  le  fit  ren^arquer  %  TAuteur^ 
qui  eSa9a  les  injures  en  rougiflfant  &  en  admifant  U 
force  de  Pefprit  polemique  qui  I'avoit  ainfi  emporte, 
fans  qu'il  s'ejd  gpper^ut,  au-dela  d^  bomes  4q 
I'honnetetct 

Avec  des  difpofitions  fi  pacinques,  ce  n'eft  qu^a» 
vec  une  extreme  repugnance  que  M.  Hume  a  pu 
confentir  i,  lailTer  parottre  Pecrit  qu'on  va  Hre.  11 
fait  que  ks  querelles  des  gens  de  lettr^  font  le 
jG^aAdale  de  la  phibfophie^  &  perfoime  n'^tott 
moins  iait  que  lui  pour  donner  un  pareil  fcandale, 
fi  confolant  pour  les  fots ;  mais  hss  circonftaaces 
Tout  entrain^  msdgrp  lui  a  cet  eclat  facheuXf 

Tout  le  monde  fait  que  M.  RottlTeau,  pro&rit  de 
tous  les  lieux  qu'U  avoit  habites,  s'etoit  ehfui  d^ter* 
mine  a  fe  rehigier  en  Angleterre,  &  que  M.  Hmne^ 
touche  de  fa  fituation  &  de  fes  malheurs^  s'etok 
charge  die  Vy  conduire,  &  ctoit  parvenu  a  lui  pro- 
curer  uxi  afyle  fur,  commode  &  tranquille.  MaSs 
peu  de  gens  favent  combien  de  chaleur,  d'aftivite^i 
de  ddicatefle  meme  M.  Hume  a  mis  dans  cet  afbs^ 
de  bienfiaurance ;  quel  tendre  attachement  il  aVott 
pris  pour  ce  nouvel  Ami,  que  I'humanittf  lui  avoit 
donne  ;^  avec  quelle  adrefle  il  cherchoit  a  prcvenir 
fes  befoins,  fans  blefler  fon  amour-propre;  avec 
quel  zele  enfin  il  s'occupoit  a  juflifier  aux  yeux  des 
autres  les  fmgularites  de  M.  Rouffeau,  &  2I  defeii. 
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dre  fon  caradere  contre  ceux  qui  n'ea  jugeoient  pa^ 
auifi  favor^lement  que  lui* 

Dans  le  terns  m^me  que  M.  Hume  travailloit  % 
rendre  i  M.  Houfleau  h  fervice  le  plus  e0entiel, 
il  re9Ut  d§  lui  la  lettre  la  plus  outrageante.  Plus 
le  coup  etoit  inattendii,  plus  il  devoit  ^tre  fenfible. 
M.  Hume  ecrivit  cette  aventure  a  quelques-uns 
de  fes  amis  a  Paris;  &  il  s*exprima  dans  fes 
lettres  avec  toute  I'indignation  que  lui  infpi- 
roit  un  fi  Strange  procede.  II  fe  crut  difpenfe 
d'avoir  aucun  management  pour  un  homme,  qui 
aipres  avoir  re9U  de  lui  les  marques  d^amitie  les  plus 
ironftantes  &  les  moins  Equivoques,  rappelloit, 
inotifs,  fauz,traitre,  &  le  plus  m^chant  des  hommes. 

Cependant  h  d^mele  de  ces  deu^  hommes  cdd* 
bre$  ne  tarda  pas  a  Eclater.  Les  plointes  de  M« 
Hume  parvinrent  bientdt  i  la  connoiflfance  du  pub- 
lie,  qui  eut  d'abord  de  la  peine  i  croire  que  M* 
Houfleau,  fi^t  coupable  de  Texc^  d'ingratitude  dont 
on  raccufpit^  Les  amis  meme  de  M.  Hume  craig* 
lurent  que  dans  un  premier  moment  de  fenfibilitd, 
il  ne  fe  fdt  laiflK  emporter  trop  loin,  &  qu'il  n'eiit 
pris  poUr  les  d^fauts  du  cqeur  les  delires  de  Timagi- 
nation,  ou  les  travers  de  Tefprit.  II  crut  devoir 
^clairdr  cette  afiaire,  en  ecrivant  un  precis  de  tout 
ce  qui  s'etoic  pail^  entre  lui  2^  M.  RouiTeau,  depuis 
)eur  liaifon  jufqu'a  le^r  rupture^  II  envoya  cet 
ecrit  a  fes  amis  j  quelquesUns  lui  confeillerent  de 
le  f^ire  imprimer,  en  lui  difant  que  fes  accufations 
rontre  Mp  Roufleau  etant  4evai)ies  pi^ibliques,  les 
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preuves  devoient  Tetre  auffi.  M.  Hume  ne  fe  reii. 
dit  pas  a  ces  raifons,  &  aima  mieux  courir  le  rifque 
d*un  jugemcnt  injufte,  que  de  fe  rcfoudre  a  un  eclat 
fi  contraire  a  fon  caradere ;  mais  un  nauvel  inci- 
dent a  vaincu  fa  rcfiftance. 

M.  Rouffeau  a  adreflc  a  un  Hbraire  de  Paris 
une  leitre,  ou  il  accufe  fans  detour  M.  Hume  de 
s'etre  ligue  avec  fes  ennemis  pour  le  trahir  &  le  dif- 
famer,&  ou  il  Ic  dcfie  hautcment  de  fair  imprimer  les 
pieces  qu'il  a  entre  les  mains.  Cette  lettre  a  ete  com- 
muniquee,  a  Paris,  a  un  tres-grand  nombre  de  per- 
fonnes ;  elle  a  ete  traduite  en  Anglois,  &  la  traduc- 
tion eft  imprimee  dans  les  papiers  de  Londres.  Une 
accufation  &  un  defi  fi  publics  ne  pouvoient  refter' 
fans  reponfe^  &  un  plus  long  filcnce  de  la  part  de 
M.  Hume  auroit  tte  interprtte  d*une  maniere  pcu 
favorable  pour  lui. 

D^ailleurs,  la  noiivelle  de  ce  demeic  s'eft  repan- 
due  dans  toute  TEurope,  &  Pon  en  a  porte  des 
jngemens  fort  divers.  II  feroit  plus  heureux  fans 
doute  que  toute  cette  affaire  eut  ttc  enfevelie  dans 
un  profond  fecret  j  mais  puifqu'on  n'a  pu  em- 
p^cher  le  public  de  s'en  occuper,  il  faut  du  moins 
qu'il  fache  a  quoi  s*en  tenir.  I.es  amis  de  M. 
Hume  fe  font  reunispour  lui  reprcfenter  loutes  ces 
raifons.  II  a  fenti  la  nectfiiie'  d'en  venir  entin  a 
une  extreinite  qu'il  redoutoit  fi  fort,  &  a  confenti  a 
laiffer  imj;rimer  fon  me  roire.  C'eft  I'ouvrage 
que  nous  donnons  ici.  Le  rccit  &  Its  notes  font 
traduits  de  PAnglois.     Les  lettres  de  M.  Rouffeau, 
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qui  fervent  de  pieces  juftificatives  aux  feits,  font 
des  copies  exaftes  des  origznaux. 

Cette  brochure  oflfrira  des  traits  de  bizsu^erie  affez 
ctranges  a  ceux  qui  pf endront  la  peine  de  la  lire ; 
mais  ceux  qui  ne  s*en  foucieront  pas  feront  encore 
mieux ;  tant  ce  qu'elle  renferme  importe  peu  a 
ceux  qui  n'y  font  pas  intereflfe. 

Au  refte,  M.  Hume,  en  livrant  au  public  les 
pieces  de  fon  proces,  nous  a  autorifes  a  declarer 
qu*il  ne  reprendra  jamais  la  plume  fur  ce  fujet.  M. 
RoulTeau  peut  revenir  a  la  charge ;  il  peut  pro- 
duire  des  fuppofitions,  des  interpretations,  des  in. 
dudions,  des  declamations  nouvelles ;  il  peut  crcer 
'&  rcalifer  de  nouveaux  phantomes  &  envelopper 
tout  cela  des  nuages  de  fa  rhetorique,  il  ne  fera 
plus  contredit.  Tons  les  faits  font  actuellement 
fous  les  yeux  du  public.  M.  Hume  abandonne  fa 
caufe  au  jugement  des  efpriis  droits^  des  cceurs 
honn^tesw 
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EXPOSE  SUCCINCT,  &c. 

• 

jVI A  Hai(bn  avec  M.  Roufleaii  eommen9a  en  i  y6i, 
lorfqu'il  fiit  dcercte  de  prife  de  corps,  a  l^occafioii 
de  fon  Emiley  par  un  arret  du  Parlement  de  Paris. 
J'etois  alors  i,  Edinbourgi  Une  perfonne  de  m£- 
rite  m^ecriyit  de  Paris  que  M.  Rotifleau  avdit  le  dei^ 
fein  de  paflfer  en  Angleterre  potir  y  chercher  tin 
afyle,  &  me  demanda  mes  bons  offices  pour  lul 
Comme  je  fuppofai  que  M.  Rouflfeau  aToit  ex^cut6 
cette  r^foiution,  j'^crivis  a  pIuHeurs  de  med  amis  H 
LondreS)  pour  leur  recommander  ce  c^lebre  exil6y 
k  je  lui  ccrivis  a  lui-meme  pour  I'afluret  de  mon 
fcele  &  de  mon  empreffcment  a  le  fervir^  Je  I'inw 
tois  en  m£me  temps  a  venir  a  Edinbourg,  G  ce 
fcjour  pouvoit  lui  convenir,  &  je  lui  offihois  une 
l*etraite  dans  ma  mcdfon  pour  tout  le  temps  qu'il 
daigneroit  la  partager  avec  moi.  Je  p^avois  pa3  be-^ 
foin  d'autre  motif  pour  eti^  excite  a  cet  afte  d'hu^ 
manite,  que  Fidee  que  m*avoit  donnee  du  caraftere 
de  M.  Rouffeau  la  perfonne  qui  me  Tavok  recom- 
mande,  &  la  cclcbrite  de  fon  gcnie,  de  fes  talens^ 
&  fur-tout  de  fes  malheurs,  dont  la  caufe  meme 
etoit  une  raifon  de  plus  pour  s'intcreffer  a  lui< 
Voici  la  r.'ponfe  que  je  re9us* 


M.  RousscAW 
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M.  Rousseau  a  M.  Hume* 

A  MotUrs'Travertf  le  19  FivrUr  176J. 

**  Je  n*ai  re9ii  qu'ici,  Monfieur,  &  depuis  peu^ 
ia  lettfe  dont  vous  m^honoriez  a  Londres,  le  2 
iuillet  dernier,  fuppodmt  que  j'^tois  dans  cette  ca- 
pitale.  C'etoit  fans  doute  dans  votre  nation,  &  le 
plus  pr^s  de  vous  qu^^il  m'eiHt  etc  poflible,  que 
j^aurois  cherchc  ma  retraite,  fi  j'avous  pr«vu  l*ac- 
cueil  qui  m'attendoit  dans  ma  patrie.  II  n'y  avoit 
qu*elle  que  je  pufle  pfeferer  a  TAngleterre,  &  cette 
prevention,  dont  j'ai  etc  trop  puni,  m'ctoit  alors 
bien  pardonnable ;  mais,  a  mon  grand  etonnement,^ 
&  meme  i,  celui  du  public,  je  n'ai  trouve  que  de» 
affronts  &  des  outrages  ou  j^efperois,  finon  de  la 
reconnoiflance,  au  moins  des  confolations.  Que 
de  ehofes  m'ont  fair  regretter  Tafyle  k  Thofpitalite 
philofophique  qui  m'attendoient  pres  de  vous!^ 
Toutefois  mes  malbeurs  m'en  ont  toajours  rap- 
proche  en  quelque  maniere.  La  protedion  &  lea 
bontes  de  Mylord  Marefcha},  votre  illuftre  &  digde 
compatriote,  m'ont  fait  trouver,  pour  ainfi  dlre^ 
PEcoiTe  au  milieu  de  la  SuifTe ;  il  vous  a  rendu  prc^ 
fent  si  nos  entretiens ;  il  m^a  fait  faire  avec  vos  ver*- 
fus  la  connoiflance  cpe  je  n'avois  faite  encore  qu'a-* 
vec  vos  talens  j  il  m'a  infpirc  la  plus  tendre  amitic 
pour  vous  &  le  plus  ardent  defir  d'obtenir  la  v6tre^ 
avant  que  je  fulTe  que  vous  etiez  difpofe  a  me  fac- 
corder«  Jugez,  quand  je  trouve  ce  penchant  red- 
proque,^  combien  j'aurois  de  plaifir  si  m'y  livrer  I 
Non,  Monfieur,  je  lie  vous  rendois  que  la  moitie 
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de  ce  4ui  vous  etoit  dA,  quand  je  n'avois  pour  voui 
que  de  radmiration.     Vos  grandes  vues,    TOtre 
ctonnante  impartialite,  votre  genie,  vous  eleveroient 
trop  au-deffus  des  hommes  fi  votre  bon  coeur  ne 
vous  en  rapprochoit.     My  lord  Marefchal,  eqTm'ap- 
prenant  a  vous  voir  encore  plus  aimable  que  fub* 
lime,  me  rend  lous  les  jours  votre  commerce  plus 
defirable,  &  nourrit  en  moi  I'empreffement  qu*il  m*a 
fait  naitre  de  finir  mes  jours  pres  de  voUs.     Mon- 
fieur,  qu'une  meilleure  fantc ,  qu*une  fituaticMi  plus 
commode   ne  'me  met-elle   a  portce  de  iaire  ce 
voyage  comme  je  le  dcfirerois!     Que  ne  puis-je 
efperer  de  nous  voir  un  jour  raffemblcs  avec  Mylord 
dans  votre  commune  patrie,  qui   deviendroit   la 
mienne !    Je  benirois  dans  une  fociete  fi  douce  les 
malheurs  par  lefquels  j*y  fus  conduit,  &  je  croirois 
n*avoir  commence  de  vivre  que  du  jour  qii'elle  au- 
roit    commence.      Puiffe-je  voircet  heureux  joiur 
plus   defire   qu*efpere !     Avec  quel   tranfport  je 
m'ccrierois  en  touchant  Fheureufe  terre  ou  font  ncs 
David  Hume  &  le  Marefchal  dXcoffe : 

Salve  tjaiis  mlbt  dclita  telitu  /  _   ^ 

Hac  Jotnuij  hue  patrla  ejl. 

J.  J.  R. 

Ce  nVft  point  par  vanite  que  J€  public  cette  let- 
tre  ;  car  je  vais  bieiitot  mettre  au  jour  une  retrac- 
tation d^  tous  ces  eloges;  c'efl:  feulement  pour 
qompletter  la  fuite  de  notre  correfpondance  &  pour 
faire  voir  qu'il  y  a  longtemps  que  j'ai  etc  difpofe  a 
rendre  fervice  a  M,  Rouffeau. 

4 

5  Notre 
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Notre  commerce  avoit  entierement  cefle  jufqu'au 
milieu  de  I'ete  dernier  (1765)  lorfque  la  circon* 
fiance  fuivante  le  rehouvella.  Une  peifonne  qui 
s'intcrefTe  a  M.  Roufleau,  etant  allee  faire  un 
voyage  dans  une  de^  provinces  de  France  qui  avoifi^ 
nent  la  Sui(re,'profita  de  cette  occafion  pour  rendre 
viiite  au  Philofophe  folitairei  dans  fa  retraite  i  Mo^ 
tiers-Travers.  II  dit  a  cette  perfontxe  que  le  fejour 
de  Neufchitel  lui  devenoit  tres-defagi'eable,  tant  par 
la  fuperfUtion  du  peuple  que  par  la  rage  dont  les 
prdtres  ctoient  animes  contre  lui ;  qu'il  craignoit 
d'etre  bient6t  dans  la  ncceflite  d'aller  chercher  ua 
afyle  ailleurs^  &  que  dans  ce  cas  I'Aiigleterre  lui 
paroiflbit,  par  la  nature  de  fes  loix  &  de  fon  gou- 
vemement,  le  feul  endroit  oH  il  p^t  trouver  une 
retraite  afluree :  il  ajouta  que  Mylord  Marefchal, 
fon  ancien  Prote&eur,  lui  avoit.  confeille  de  fe  met-* 
tre  fous  ma  protection  (c'eft  le  terme  dont  il  voulut 
bien  fe  fervir);  &  qu'en  confequence  il  etoit  difpofe 
a  s'adreiTer  a  moi,  s'il  croyoit  que  cela  ne  me  doa^ 
neroit  pas  trop  d'embarraSi 

Petois  alors  charge  des  Affiures  d^Angleteire  i 
la  Cour  de  France ;  mais  comme  j'avois  la  per- 
fpeftive  de  retoumer  bientdt  a  Londres,  je  ne  re« 
jettai  point  une  propofition  qui  m'etoit  faite  dans  de 
femblables  drconflances  par  un  homme  que  fon 
genie  &  fes  malheurs  avoient  rendu  cclebre.  Dec 
que  je  fus  informe  de  la  fituation  &  des  intention^ 
de  M.  Rouffeau,  je  lui  ecrivis  pour  luiofirir  mes 
feryices,  &  il  me  fit  la  reponfe  fuivante. 

6  g  M.  RoussiA^ 
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M.  Rousseau  a  M.  Hume. 

0 

A  Strajbourgi  k  4  DicembrCt  1765. 

"Vos  bontes,  Monfieur,   me  pcnetrent   autant 
qu'clles  m' honor  em.     La  plus  digne  rcponfe  que 
]e  puifle  faire  a  vos  offres,  eft  de  les  accepter,  & 
je  les  accepte.     Je  partirai  dans  cinq  ou  fix  jours 
pour  aller  me  jetter  entre  vos  bras.     C'eft  le  con- 
feil  de  Mylord  Marefchal,  n^on  protedeur,  mon 
ami,  mon  pere ;  c'eft  celui  de  Madame  de  *  *  *, 
*  dont  la  bienveillance  cclairce  me  guide  autant 
qu'elle  me  confole ;  enfin,  j'ofe  dire  que  c'eft  celui 
de  mon  coeur  qui  fe  plait  a  devoir  beaucoup  au 
plus  illuftre  de  mes  contemporains,  dont  la  bonte 
furpaffe  la  gloire.     Je  foupire  apres  une  retraite 
folitaire  &  libre  ou  je  puiffe  finir  mes  jours  en  paix. 
Si  vos  foins  bienfaifans  me  la  procurent,  je  jouirai 
tout  enfemble  &  du  feul  bien  que  mon  coeur  de- 
fire,  &  du  plaifir  de  le  tenir  de  vous.     Je  vous 
falue,  Monfieur,  de  tout  mon  coeur." 

J.   J*    lv» 

Je  n'avois  pas  attendu  ce  moment  pour  m'occu- 
per.d^  moyens  d'etre  utile  a  M.  Rouffeau.  M« 
Clairaut,  quelques  femaines  avant  fa  mort,  m'avoit 
communique  la  lettre  fuivante. 

•  La  pcrfonnc  que  M.  Rouffeau  nommc  iqi  a  cxige  qu'on 
fupprimat  fon  ugm,     AW  dts  E£teun. 

M.  RoussxAU 
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M.  Rousseau  a  M.  Clairaut. 

*'  Le  fouvenir,  Monfieur,  de  vos  anciennes  bon- 
tes  pour  moi  vous  caufe  une  nouvelle.  importunite 
de  ma  part.  II  s*agiroit  du  vouloir  bien  etre,  pour 
la  feconde  fois,  cenfeui  d'un  de  mes  ouvrages, 
C*eft  une  tres-mauvaife  rapfodie  que  j*ai  coiiipilee 
il  y  a  plufieurs  annees,  fous  le  nom  de  Di^lionnain 
dc  Mufique^  h  que  je  fuis  force  de  donner  aujour- 
d'hui  pocir  avoir  du  pain.  Dans  le  torrent  des 
malheurs  qui  m'entraine,  je  fuis  hors  d'etat  de  re- 
voir  ce  recueil.  Je  fais  qu*il  eft  plein  d'erreurs  &. 
de  beviies.-  Si  quelqu*interet  pour  le  fort  du  plus 
malheureux  des  hommes  vous  portoit  a  voir  fon 
ouvrage  avec  un  peu  plus  d'attention  que  celui 
d*une  autre,  je  vous  ferois  fenfiblement  oblige  de 
toutes  les  fautes  que  vous  voudriez  bien  corriger 
chemin  faifant.  Les  indiquer  fans  les  corriger  ne 
feroit  rien  faire,  car  je  fuis  abfolument  hors  d'etat 
d'y  donner  h  moindre  attention,  &  fi  vous  daigne:? 
en  ufer  comme  de  votre  bien,  pour  changer,  ajou- 
ter,  ou  retnuicher,  vous  exercerez  une  charitc  tris- 
utile  &  dont  je  ferai  tres-reconnoilTant.  Receve^, 
Monfieur,  mes  trcs-humbles  excufes  Sc  mes  (aluu- 


tions." 


J«  Jt  R« 


Je  le  dis  avec  regret,  mais  je  fuis  force  de  le  dire: 
je  fais  aujourd'hui  avec  certitude  que  cette  affedla- 
tion  de  mifere  &  de  pauYjrete  extreme,  ifeft  qu'une 

Gg  a  .  petite 
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petite  charlatanerie  que  M.  Roufleau  emploie  avec 
fucccs  pour  fe  rendre  plus  intcreffant  &   exciter  la 
commifcration  du  public ;  niais  j^etois  bien  loin  de 
foup9onner  alors  un  feniblable  artifice.     Je  fentis 
s*elever  dans  inon  coeur  un  mouvement  de  pitir, 
mele  d'indignation,  en  imaginant  qu'un  homme  de 
lettres,  d*un  nicrite  fi  eminent,  ctoit  reduit,  malgri  la 
finiplicitc  de  fa  maniere  de  vivre,  aux  dernier^rs  ex* 
tremites  de  I'indigence,  &  que  cet  ctat  malheureux 
ctoit  encore  aggravc  par  la  maladie,  par  I'approche 
de  la  vieillefle,  &  par  la  rage  implacable  des  dcvots 
perfccuteurs. 

Je  favois  que  plufieurs  perfonnes  attribuoient 
Tctat  facheux  oii  fe  trouvoit  M.  RouiTeau.  a  fjn  or- 
gueil  extreme  qui  lui  avoit  fait  refufer  les  fecours  de 
fcs  amis ;  mais  je  crus  que  ce  defaut,  fi  c*en  ctoit  un, 
ctoit  ui^  defaut  refpeftable.  Trop  de  gens  de  let- 
tres  ont  avili  leur  caraftere  en  s^abaiflfant  a  folliciter 
les  fecours  d'honnnes  riches  ou  puiflans,  indignes 
deles  protcger  ;  &  je  croyois  qu*un  noble  orgueil, 
quoique  portc  a  Pexces,  meritoit  de  Tindulgencc 
dans  un  homme  d^  genie  qui,  foutenu  par  le  fend- 
ment  de  fa  propre  fuperioritc  &  par  Tamour  de  Tin- 
dependance,  bravoit  les  outrages  de  la  fortune  & 
nnfolence  des  hommes.  Je  me  propofai  done  de 
fervir  M.  Roufleau  a  fa  maniere.  Je  priai  M.  Clair- 
aut  de  me  donner  fa  leitre,  &  je  la  fis  voir  a  plu- 
fieurs des  amis  &  des  protedeurs  que  M.  Roufleau 
avoit  a  Paris;-  Je  leur  propofai  un  arrangement 
par  lequel  on  pouvoit  procurer  des  fecours  a  M. 
Roufleau  fans  qu'il  i>*en  doutat.     C'ctoit  d'engager 

le 
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^  le  libraire  qui  fe  chargeroit  de  fon  Didionnaire  de 
Mujique  a  lui  en  donner  une  fomme  plus  coufider- 
able  que  celle  qu'il  en  auroit  olFerte  de  lui-meme, 
&  de  rembourfer  cet  exccdent  au  libraire.  Mais 
ce  projet,  pour  Texecution  duquel  les  foins  de  M. 

•  Clairaut  ttoient  nt  ceffaires,  cchoua  par  la  mpri  in- 
opince  de  ce  profond  &  eftimable  favant. 

a 

Comme  je  confervois  toujours  la  meme  idt  e  de 
•Textreme  pauvretc  de  M.  Rouffeau,  je  conferva! 
auffi  la  meme  difpofition  a  l^pbliger,  &,  Ahs  qiie  je 
fus.affure  de  Tintention  ou  il  etcic  de  pafler  en  Au- 
gleterre  fous  ma  conduite,  je  formai  le  plan  d'uii 
artifice  a-peu-prcs  femblable  a  celui  que  je  n^avois 
pu  executer  a  Paris.  J'ccrivis  fur  le  champ  a  mon 
ami,  M.  Jean  Stewart,  de  Buckingham-Street,  que 
j'avois  une  affaire  a  lui  communiquer,  d*une  nature 
fi  fecrete  &.fi  delicate  que  je  n'ofois  meme  la  con- 
fier  au  papier,  mais  qu*il  en  apprendroit  les  details 
de  M.  Elliot  (aujourd'hui  le  Chevalier  Gilbert  EU 
Hot)  qui  devoit  bientot  retoumer  de  Paris  a  Lon- 
dres. 

Voici  ce  plan,  que  M.  Elliot  communiqua  en 
effet  quelque  temps  aprcs  a  M.  Stewart,  en  lui  re^ 
commandant  le  plus  grand  lecret.  M.  Stewart  de- 
voit chercher  dans  le  voifinage  de  fa  maifon  de  cam* 
pagne  quelque  fermier  honnete  &  difcret  qui  vou- 
lAt  fe  charger  de  loger  &  nourrir  M.  Rouffeau  & 
fa  gouvernante,  &  leur  foumir  abondammeut 
toutes  les  commodites  dont  ils  auroient  befoin,  movp 
^l>nant  une  peafion,  que  M.  Stewart  pouvoit  por- 

Cg3  tcr 
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ter  jufqu'a  cinquante  ou  foixante  livres  *  fterlings 
par  an ;  mais  le  Fermier  devoit  sVngager  a  garder 
exadement  le  fecret  &  a  iie  recevoir  de  M.  Rouf- 
feau  que  vingt  ou  vingtciiiq  livres  fterlings  par  an, 
&  je  lui  aurois  tenu  compte  du  furplus, 

M.  Stewnrt  m'ccrivit  bientot  apres  qu'il  avoit 
trouvc  une  habitation  qu'il  croyoit  convenable ;  je 
le  priai  de  faire  meubler  Tappartement,  a  mes  frais, 
d'une  maniere  propre  &  commode.  Ce  plan,  dans 
lequel  11  n'entroit  afluremcnt  aucun  motif  de  vanitc, 
puifque  le  fecret  en  faifoit  une  condition  ncceflaire, 
n'eut  pas  lieu,  parce  qu'il  fe  prefenta  d'autres  ar- 
rangemens  plus  commodes  &  plus  agreables.  Tout 
ce  fait  eft  bien  connu  de  M.  Stewart  &  du  Cheva* 
lier  Gilbert  Elliot. 

II  ne  fera  peut-etre  pas  hors  de  propps  de  parler 
ici  d*un  autre  arrangement  que  j'avois  coucerte 
dans  les  memes  intentions.  J'avois  accompagne 
M.  RoufTeau  a  une  campagne  tr^s-agrcable,  dans 
le  Comte  de  Surry,  ou  nous  pafsames  deux  jours 
chez  le  Colonel  Webb.  M.  Roufleau  me  panic 
cpris  dcs  beautes  naturelles  &  folitaires  de  cet  en- 
droit.  Auffi-tot,  par  I'entremife  de  M.  Stewart, 
j'entrai  en  marche  avec  le  Colonel  Webb,  pour 
acheter  fa  maifon  avec  un  petit  bien  qui  y  apparte- 
noit,  afin  d*en  faire  une  ttablifTement  pour  M. 
Roufleau.     Si,  aprcs  ce  qui  s'eft  paflc,  i]  y  avoit 

*    Iv.i  livre    flcrlin^  vaut  cnviicn   22  liv.  ics.    de   notre 
nionnoic. 

de 
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de  la  lurete  a  citer  le  t^moignage  de  M.  Rouffeau 
fur  quelque  feit,  j'en  appellerois  a  lui-meme  pour 
la  V  rite  de  ceux  que  j'avance.     Quoiqu'il  en  foit,  . 
ils  font  connus  de  M.  SteVart,  du  General  C|arke 
&  en  partie  du  Colonel  Webb. 

Je  vais  reprendre  mpn  rccit  ou  j^  Tai  interrom- 
pu.  M.  Rouflcau  Vint  a  Paris,  muni  d'un  pafle* 
port  que  fps  amis  avoient  obtenu.  Je  le  conduifis 
en  Angleterre.  Pendant  plus  de  deux  mois,  j'em- 
ployai  tons  mes  foins  &  ceux  de  mes  amis  poui: 
trouver  quelqu'arrangement  qui  piit  lui  convenir. 
On  fe  pretoit  a  tons  fes  caprices ;  on  excufoit  toutes 
fes  fmgularitf s ;  on  fatisfaifoit  toutes  fes  fantaiiies ; 
on  n'tpargna  enfin  ni  temps  ni  complaifance  pour  lui 
procurer  ce  qu*il  defiroit ;  &,  quoique  plufieurs  des 
projets  que  j'avois  formes  pour  fon  etabliffement 
euffent  tte  rejettes,  je  me  trouvois  aifea^  recompenfe 
de  mes  peines  par  la  reconnoiflance  &  la  tendrefle 

meme  dont  il  paroiffoit  recevoir  mon  zele  &  mes 

'        ■  ■  ■  '     *.■-■','■     ■ '     .  •  - 

bbhs  offices.  • 

•■•*  ■     '■  '.    •  •     " ,         '  ■  * '   ■  ■  .■..•".• 

.  ,  .,...,.,.  ..^  ■  ^ ,,  ,    ,  . 

Enfin  on  lui  propofa  I'arrangement  auquel  il  ell 

aujourd'hui  fixe.    ,M.  Daveinport,  gentilhpmme  dif-^ 

tirigue  par  fa  naiflance,  fa  ^fortune  and  fon  merite, 

lui  a  ofFert  une  maifonj  appellee  Wootton^  qu'il  a  '* 

dans  le  Comtc  de  rierby,'&  qu*il  habite  rarement ; 

tt  M.  Roufleau  lui  paie  pour  lui  &  pour  la  gouver* 

nante  une  modique  penripii.       - 

■         * ,-.W-  • 

,  -  ■  •  .  ^  ■  ^  -  • 

Des  que  M.  Rouffeau  fut  arrive  a  Wootton,  il 

m'ecrivit  la  lettre  fuivanteV 

•  .-,..     ■•       ._       -.,,-^     .'"■  > 

Gg4  '        ''     M.  Rousseau 
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M.  Rousseau  A  M«  Hume* 

jt  fTooUon,  U  22  Mars,  1 766. 

♦*  Vous  voyez  deji,  mon  cher   patron,  par  U 
da^e  de  ma  lettre,  que  je  fuis  arrive  au  lieu  de  ma 
deftinadoD.     Mais  vous  ne  pouvez  voir'  teas   les 
charmes  que  j'y  trouve;  il  faudroit  connoitre   1^ 
lieu  &  lire  dans  mon  cceun     Vous  y  devez  lire  au 
moins  les  fendmens  qui  vous  regardent  &  que  vous 
avez  fi  bien  m^ritds.     Si  je  vis  dans  cct  agrcable 
aiyle  audi  heureux  que  je  Tefpere,  une  des  douceurs 
de  nia  vie  fera  de  penfer  que  je  vous  les  dois. 
Faire  une  homme  heureux  c'eft  mcriter  de  Tetre, 
PuifCez^vous  trouver  en  vous-meme  le  prix  de  tout 
ce  que  vous  avez  fait  pour  moi !     Seal,  j'aurois  pu 
trouver  de  ThofpitaUte,  peut-etre ;  mais  je  ne  Tau- 
rois  jamais  audi  bien  goiitee  qu'en  la  tenaat  de  vo* 
tre  amitie.     Cpnfervez-la  moi  toujours,  mon  cher 
patron,  ai^iez-moi  pour  moi  qui  vous  dois  tant; 
pour  vous-m£me;  aimez-moi  pour  le  bien  que  vous 
xn'avez  fait.    Je  fens  tout  le  prix  de  votre  fincere 
99iiti^ ;  je  la  defire  ardemment ;  j  y  veux  r€pondre 
par  toute  la  mienne,  &  je  fens  dans  mon  coeur  de 
quoi  yous  qonvaincre  un' jour  qu'elle  n*e(l  pas  non 
plu$  fans  quelque  prix.     Comme,  pour  des  raifons 
dont  nous  avons  parle,  je  ne  yeux  rien  recevoir 
par  la  pofte,  je  vpus  prie,  lorfque  vous  ferez  la 
bonne  ocuvre  de  m'ecrire,  de  remettre  votre  lettre 
%  ^I•  Davenport.,    L 'affaire  de  ma  voiture  n'efl  pas 
arrangee^  p^rce  que  je  fais  qu*on  m*ep  a  impofe  : 
f:'eft  une  petite  fiaute  qui  pent  n*etre  que  I'ouvrage 
4'une  yanitc  ol)|igeante,  quand  elle  ne  revient  pas 
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^deux  fois.  Si  vous  y  avez  trenipv",  je  vous^con- 
feille  de  quitter  une  fois  pour  toutes  ces  petites 
mfes  qui  ne  peuvent  avoir  un  bon  principe  quand 
eiles  fe  toument  en  pieges  contre  la  {implicit e.  Je 
vous  embraffe,  mon  cher  patron,  avec  le  meme 
cceur  que  j'efpere  &  dcfire  trouver  en  vous.** 

J.  J.  R. 

Peu  de  jours  apres,  je  rejus  de  lui  une  autre  let* 
tre  dont  voici  la  copie, 

M.  Rousseau  A  M.  Hume. 

A  WoGtton,  k  tg  Mars,  1765. 

"  Vous  avez  vu,  mon  cher  patron,  par  la  lettre 
que  M.  Davenport  a  du  vous  remettre,  combien  je 
me  trouve  ici  place  felon  mon  gout.  Py  ferois 
peut-€tre  plus  a  mon  aife  fi  i*on  y  avoit  pour  moi 
moins  d'attentions ;  mais  les  foins  d'un  ii  galant 
homme  font  trop  obligeans  pour  s*en  facher  j  &^ 
comme  tout  eft  mele  d'inconveniens  dans  la  vie, 
celui  d'etre  trop  bien  eft  un  de  ceyx  qui  fe  tolerent 
le  plus  aifement.  J^en  trouve  un  plus  grand  a  ne 
pouvoir  me  faire  bien  entendre  des  domeftiques,  ni 
fur-tout  entendre  un  mot  de  ce  quails  me  difent* 
Heureufement  Mademoifelle  le  Vaffeur  me  fert  d'in- 
terprete,  &  fes  doigts  parlent  mieux  que  ma  langue. 
Je  trove  meme  ^  mon  ignorance  un  avantage  qui 
pourra  faire  compenfation,  c'eft  d'ecarter  les  oifife 
en  les  ennuyant.  J'ai  eu  hier  k  vifite  de  M.  le  Mi^ 
niftre  qui,  voyant  qjie  je  ne  lui  parlois  que  Fran* 
ijois,  n'apas  voulu  mej)arler  Angloisj  de  forte  que 

rentrevw 
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Tentrevue  s'efl  pafTfe  a-{>eu-pres  fans  mot  dire* 
fai  pris  gout  a  Texpcdient ;  je  m'en  fervirai^vec 
tows  mes  voifins,  fi  j'en  ai,  &  dufle-je  apprendre 
rAnglois,  je  ne  leor  parlerai  que  Francois,  fur- tout 
fi  j'ai  le  bonheur  quails  n*^en  fachent  pas  un  niof. 
C*'efl  a-peu  pres  la  nife  des  Tinges  qui,  difent  les 
luegres,  ne  veulent  pas  parler  quoiqu*ils  le  puiflent, 
die  peur  qu'on  ne  ks  faffe  travailler* 

•*  IT  n*eft  point  vrai  da  tout  que  je  fois  convenu 
avec  M.  Goffet  de  recevo'r   un  modele  en  prcfent. 
An  contraire,  je  lui  en  demandai  le  prix,  qu*il  me 
dit  etre  d*une  guince  &  demie,  ajoutant  qu*il  m*en 
voulok  JTaire  la  gahtnterie,  ce  que  je  n'ai  point  aa- 
ceptt-     Je  vous  prie  done  de  vouloir  bien  lui  payer 
!e  ntodele  en  queftion,  dont  M.  Davenport  aura  U 
bonts  de  vous   rembourftr.     S'il  n^y  Confent  pas,-. 
Jl'faulf  le  lui  rendre  &  Ic  faire  acheter  p«ir  une  autre 
main*     II  eft  deftine  pour  M.  du  Peyrou  qui  depuis- 
long-temps  dcfire  avoir  mon  portrait  &  en  a  fait 
faif e  un  en  miniature  qui  n'eft  point  du  tout  rcflem- 
fclant.     Vous  ctes  pourvu'  mieux  que  lui,  mais  je 
fms  fichc  que  vcus  m^iyez  otc  par  ane  diligence 
auffi  flattenfe  le  plaifir'de  remplir  le  meme  dert^ir 
cnvers  tous.     Aycz  h.  bontc,  mon  cher  patron,  de 
faire  remcttre  ce  modcle  a  MM.  Guinand  l^  Han^ 
ieyy  Little  St.  Hclleii^s  BiJhopfgcriC'Stnct^  pour  I'en- 
iroyer  a  M.  du  Peyrou   par  la  premiere  oecafion 
l*iire»     II  gele  ici  depuis  que  j*y  fuis  :  il  a  neigc  tous  • 
les  jours :  le  vent   ampe  le   viftige  ;  malgre  cela 
j'ahnerois  niieux  habiter  le  ti'oii  d'un  des  lapins  de 
cette  garenne  que  le  plus  bel  ^^.ppartement  de  Lon- 

dres. 
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dres.     Bon  jour,  mon  cher  patron,  je  vous  em- 
brace de  tout  mon  cceur.'* 

J.  J.  R* 

Comme  nous  etions  convenus,  M.  Rouffeau  & 
moi,  de  ne  point  nous  gener  I'un  I'autre  par  un 
commerce  de  lettres  fuivi,  nous  n*avions  plus  d'au-- 
tre  objet  de  correfpondance  epiftolaire  que  celui 
d'une  penfion  qu'il  s'agiflbit  de  lui  obtenir  du  Roi 
d'Angleterre.  Voici  le  rccit  fidele  &  fuccina  de 
cette  affaire. 

Un  foir  que  nous  cauHons  enfemble  a  Calais,  o^ 
nous  etions  retenus  par  les  vents  contraires,  je  de« 
mandsu  a  M.  Rouffeau  s'il  n'accepteroit  pas  une  pen- 
fion du  Roi  d'^ingleterre,  au  cas  que  Sa  Majefte 
voulut  bien  la  lui  accorden  II  me  rcpondit  que 
cela  n'etoit  pas  fans  difficulte,  ms^is  qu'il  s'en  rap^* 
porteroit  entierjement  a  Tavis  de  Mylord  MarefchaL 
Encourage  par  cette  reponfe,  je  ne  fus  pas  plutpt 
arrive  a  Londres  que  je  m'adreffai  pour  cet  objet 
aux  Miniftres  du  Roi,  k  particulierement  au  Ge- 
neral Conway,  Secretaire  d*J)tat,  &  au  General 
Groeme,  Secr^aire  &  Chambellan  de  la  Reine«t 
lis  firent  la  demande  de  la  penfion  a  leurs  Majeftca^ 
qui  y  confentirent  avec  bonte,  a  condition  feule* 
ment  que  la  chofe  refteroit  fecrete.  Nous  ecri- 
vimes,  M  Rouffeau  H  moi,  a  Mylord  Marefchal, 
&  M.  Rouffeau  marqua  dans  fa  lettre  que  le  fecret 
qu*oa  demandoit  ttpit  pour  lui  une  circonftance 
tres  agreaWe.  Le  cojifentement  de  Mylord  Mare- 
fchal arriya,   commie  on  fe  Tims^ine  bien;   Mp 

Rouffeau 
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Roufleau  partit  peu  de  jours  apres  pour  Wootton, 
&  cette  affaire  rcfta  quelque  temps  fufpendue,  par 
un  derangement  qui  furvint  dans  la  fante  du  Gene- 
ral Conway. 

Cependant  le  temps  que  j'avoi^  paflc  avec  M. 
Roufleau  m'avoit  mis  a  portce  de  dcmeler  fon  ca- 
ra£bere  ;  je  commen9ois  a  craindre  que  Tinquietude 
d'efprit  qui  lui  eft  naturelle  ne  remprchat  de  jouir 
du  repos,  auquel  I'hofpitalite  &  la  furete  qu'il  trou- 
voit  en  Angleterre  Tinvitoient  a  fe  livrer  :  je  voyois, 
avec  une  peine  infinie,  qu'il  etoit  nc  pour  le  tu- 
multe  &  les  orages,  &  que  le  degout  qui  fuit   la 
jouiflance  paifible  de  la  folitude  h  de  la  tranquillite, 
le  rendroit  bientdt  a  charge  a  lui-meme  &  a  tout  ce 
qui  Tenvironnoit ;  mais,  tloigne  du  lieu  qu'il  habi- 
toit  de  cent  cinquante  milles^  &  fans  ceiTe  occupe 
des  moyens  de  lui  rendre  fervice,  je  ne  m'attendois 
gueres  a  £tre  moi-meme  la  vi£time  de  cette  tnaL- 
heureufe  difpofition  de  caraftere. 

II  eft  neceflaire  que  je  rappelle  id  une  lettre 
qui  avoit  cte  ccrite  i  Paris,  Thiver  dernier,  fous 
le  nom  fuppofe  du  Roi  de  Prufle.  En  void  la 
copie. 

*'  Mon  cher  Jean  Jacques, 
**  Vous  avez  renonce  a  Geneve,  votre  patrie. 
Vous  vous  6tes  fait  chaffer  de  la  Suiffe,  pays  tant 
vantc  dans  vos  ecrits ;  la  France  vous  a  dccrctc ; 
venez  done  chez  moi.  J'admire  vos  talens ;  je 
IB^amufe  de  vos  reveries  qui  ((bit  dit  en  paflant) 

VOUft 
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vous  occupant  trop  &  trop  longtemps.  II  faut  ^  la 
fin  £tre  fage  &  heureux ;  vous  avez  fait  aflez  parler 
de  vous  par  lies  fingularites  peu  convenables  a  un 
veritable  grand  homme :  demontrcz  a  vos  ennemis 
que  vous  pouv^z  avoir  quelquefois  le  fens  comniun : 
cela  les  fachera  fans  vous  faire  tort.  Mes  etats 
vous  dffrent  une  retraite  paifible  :  je  vous  veux  du 
bien  &  je  vous  en  ferai,  fi  vous  le  trouvez  bon. 
Mais  fi  vous  vous  obftinez  a  rejetter  mon  fecours,. 
attendez-vous  que  je  ne  le  dirjd  a  perfonne.  Si 
vous  perfiftez  a  vous  creufer  I'efprit  pour  trouver 
de  ncuveaux  malheurs,  choifilfez-les  tels  que  vous 
voudrez ;  je  fuis  roi,  je  puis  vous  en  procurer  au 
gre  de  vos  fouhaits  j  &,  ce  qui  furement  ne  vous 
arrivera  pas  vis-a-vis  de  vos  ennemis,  je  ceflerai  de 
vous  perfc cuter,  quand  vous  cefferez  de  mettre  vo- 
ire gloire  a  Tetre. 

"  Votrc.  bon  ami, 

"  Frederick.*' 

Cette  lettre  avoit  etc  compofee  par  M.  Horace 
Walpole,  environ  trois  femaines  avant  mon  depart 
de  Paris ;  mais  quoique  je  logeafle  dans  le  jneme 
hotel  que  M.  Walpole  &  que  nous  nous  vifEons 
trcs-fouvent,  cependant,  par  attention  pour  moi,  il 
avoit  foigneufement  cache  cctte  plaifanterie  jufqu'i 
apres  mon  depart.  Alors  il  la  montra  a  quelques 
amis ;  on  en  prit  des  copies,  qui  bient6t  fe  multi- 
pKerent.  Cette  petite  piece  le  repandit  rapidement 
dans  toute  TEurope,  &  elle  etoit  dans  les  mains  de 
tout  le  monde  lorfque  je  la  vis  a  Londres  pour  la 
premiere  fois. 

Tous 
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Tous  ceux  qui  connoiflent  la  liberte  doiit  on  jouit 
en  Angkterre  conviendront,  je  penfe,  que  toute 
I'autoritc  du  Roi,  des  Lords,  &  des  Communes,  & 
toute  la  puiflance  ecclefiadique,  civile  &  mill- 
taire  du  royaurae  ne  pourroit^nt  empecher  qu'on 
n*y  imprimat  une  plaifanterie  de  ce  gi-nre.  Audi 
ne  fus-j-  pas  ctonne  de  la  voir  patroitre  dans  le  St. 
Jameses  Chronicle  ;  mais  je  le  fus  beaucoup  de  trou- 
ver  qutlques  jours  aprcs,  dans  le  meme  papier,  la 
piece  fuivante. 


M,  Rousseau  a  l'Auteur  du  Sr.  James's 

Chronicle. 

De  JVoottOfit  le  7  jivril^  1 766. 

*'  Vous  avez  manque,  Monfieur,  au  rcfpcft  que 
tout  particulier  doit  au  tetes  couronnets,  en  attri- 
buant  publiquement  au  Roi  de  Prufle  une  lettre 
pleine  d'extravagance  &  de  mechancetc,  dent  par 
ccla  feul  vous  deviez  fa  voir  qu'il  ne  pouvoit  ctre 
Tauteur.  Vous  avez  meme  ofc  tranfcrire  fa  fiorna- 
ture,  comme  fi  vous  Taviez  Vue  ccrite  de  fa  main. 
Je  vous  apprens,  Monfieur,  que  cette  lettre  a  etc 
fabriquee  a  Paris,  &  ce  qui  navre  &  dcchire  mon 
coeur,  que  Timpofteur  a  des  complices  en  Angle- 
terre. 

**  Vous  devez  au  Roi  de  Prufle,  a  la  verite,  a 
moi,  d'imprimer  la  lettre  que  je  vous  ccris  &  que 
je  figne,  en  reparation  d'une  faute  que  vous  vous 
nprocheriez  fans  doute,  fi  vous  faviez  de  quelles 

noirceurs 
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noirceurs  vous  vous  rcndez  l*inflrument.     Je  TGa« 
£ais,  Monfieur,  mes  fmcerc^  falutations,'* 

J.  L  VU 

Je  Ills  affligc  de  voir  M.  Rouflcau  montret  cet 
exces  de  fenfibilite  pour  un  incid:nt  aufli  fimple  & 
inevitable  que  la  publication  de  la  pretendue  itttre 
du  Roi  dc  Prufll' ;  mais  j^  me  ft-rok  cru  coupaWc  ^ 
moi-meme  de  noirceur  &  de  mccnancetc,  fi  j'avois 
imagine  que  M.^Rouffau  me  foup9onnoit  d'etre 
Tediteur  de  cttte  plaifanterie,  &  que  c'etoit  contre 
moi  qu  il  fe  difpofoit  ^a  tourner  toute  la  fureur. 
C'efl:  Cc  pendant  ce  qu'il  m'a  appris  depuis.  II  eft 
bon  de  remarquer  que  huit  jours  auparavant  3 
m'avoit  ccrit  la  lettre  la  plus  aftl-clueufe*:  c*efl: 
ccUe  du  29  Mars.  J*ctois  aflurement  le  dernier 
homme  du  monde  qui,  dans  les  regies  du  fens 
commun,  devoit  etre  foup9onne;  cependant,  fans 
la  plus  Irgere  prtuve,  fans  la  moindre  probabilite, 
c'eft  moi  que  non-feulement  M.  Roufleau  foup- 
9onne,  mais  qu^il  accufe  fans  hefiter,  d*avoir  fait 
imprimer  la  fatyre  dont  il  fe  plaint  5  &,  fans  faire 
aucune  recherche,  fans  entrer  dans  aucune  explica- 
tion, c*ell  moi  qu'il  infulte  avec  deflein,  dans  ua 
papier  public  ;  du  plus  cher  d^  fes  amis,  me  voila 
fjnr  le  champ  converti  en  ennemi  perfide  &  mc- 
chant,  &  par-la  tous  mes  fervices  paifes  &  prefens 
font  d'un  feul  trait  adroitement  effaces. 

,    S'il  n'etoit  pas  ridicule  d^employer  le  raifonne- 

ment 
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ment  fur  un  femblable  fujet  &  centre  un  tel  homm^i 
je  demanderois  a  M.  Roufleau  pourquoi  il  me  fup- 
pofe  le  deflein  de  lui  nuire;  Les  fiaits  ltd  ont,  en 
cent  occafions,  prouve  le  contraire,  &  ce  n'eft  pas 
Tufage  que  les  fervices  que  nous  avons  rendus  faf- 
fent  naitre  en  nous  de  la  piaiivaife  volontc  conlre 
celui  qui  les  a  re9us.  Mais,  en  fuppofant  que 
j'euffe  dans  le  cocur  une  fecrete  animofite  contre 
M.  Roufleau,  me  ferois-je  expofe  au  rifque  d'etre 
decouvert,  en  envoy  ant  moi-memc  aux  auteurs  des 
papiers  publics  une  fatyre  qui  failbit  du  bruit  &  qui 
etant  auffi  gencralement  rcpandue,  ne  pouvoit  man- 
quer  de  tomber  bientot  entrc  leurs  mains  ? 

Comme  je  n'avois  garde  de  me  croire  Tobjet  d'un 
foup5on  fi  atroce  &  fi  ridicule,  je  contiiiuai  a  fervir 
M.  Roufleau  de  la  maniere  la  plus  conftante  &  la 
moins  equivoque.  Je  renouvellai  mes  foUicitations 
aupres  du  General  Conway,  dcs  que  Tctat  de  fa 
fante  put  lui  permettre  de  s'occuper  de  quelque 
chofe.  Le  General  s  adreffa  de  nouveau  au  Roi 
pour  la  penfion  que  nous  demandions,  &  Sa  Ma- 
jefte  y  donna  une  feconde  fois  fon  confentement. 
On  s'adreffa  auffi  au  Marquis  de  Rockingham, 
premier  lord  de  l^t  treforerie,  pour  arranger  cette 
affaire  J  enfin,  je  la  vols  heureufeitient  terminee,  & 
plein  de  la  joie  la  plus  vive,  j'en  mande  la  nou- 
velle  ^  mon  ami.  Je  n'en  re5us  point  de  re- 
ponfe ;  mais  void  la  lettre  qu^il  ecrivit  au  General 
Conway. 


M.  Rousseau 
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M.  Rousseau  au  General  Conway. 

"  Monfieur,  ^^  "  ^^i  ii66. 

^^  ViV^eihent  touche  des  graces  dont  il  plait  a  Sa 
Majefte  de  m'honorer,  &  de  vos  bontcs  qui  me  les 
ont  attirees,  j'y  trouve,  d^s-a-pr^fent,  ce  bien  pr6- 
cieux  a  mon  cceur,  d'int^refler  a  mon  fort  le  meil- 
leur  des  rois  &  rhomme  le  plus  digne  d^etre  aimc 
de  lui.  Voila,  Mpnfieur,  un  avantage  dont  je  fuis 
jaloux  &  que  je  ne  m^riterai  jamais  de  perdre, 
Jilais  il  faut  vous  parler  avec  la  franchife  que  vous 
aimez.  Apres  tant  de  malheurs,  je  me  croyois 
prepare  a  tous  les  evenemens  polTibles  y  il  m'en  ar- 
rive  pourtant  que  je  n'avois  pas  prcvus  &  qu'il  n*eft 
pas  iheme  permis  a  un  honncte  homme  de  prcvoir. 
lis  m*en  afFeftent  d'autant  plus  cruellement,  &  le 
trouble  pu  ils  me  jettent  m'otant  la  liberte  d'efprit 
neceflaire  pour  me  bien  conduire,  tout  ce  que  me 
cfit  la  raifon  dans  un  ctat  auf&  trifle  eft  de  fufpen* 
dre  mes  rcfolutions  fur  toute  affaire-  importante, 
telle  qu'eft  pour  mdi  celle  dont  il  s'agit.  Loin  de 
me  refiifer  aux.bienfaits  du  roi^  par  Torgueil  qu'on 
m'impute,  je  le  mettrois  a  m'en  glorifier,  &  tout 
ce  qUe  j'y  yois  de  penible  eft  de  ne  pouvoir  m'ea 
honorer  aux  yeux  du  public  comme  aux  miens  pro- 
pres.  Mais  lorfque  je  les  recevrai,  je  yeux  pouvoir 
me  livrer  tout  entier  au:^entimens  qu'ils  mlnfpirent, 
'  &  n^avoir  le  coeur  plein  que  des  bontes  de  S4  Ma- 
jefte &  des  votres.  Je  ne  crains  pas  que  cette  fa9on  d^ 
penfer  les  puiffe  alterer.  Daignez  done,  Monfieur, 
Die  les  conferver  pour  des  temps  plus  heureux: 

H  h  vous 
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vous  connoitrez  alors  que  je  ne  differe  de  m'eo 
prfvaloir,  que  pour  tacher  de  m'en  readre  plus 
digne*  Agrees,  Monfieur,  je  trous  fupplie,  me^ 
tres-humbles  falutadons  &  mon  refped." 

J.  J.  R. 


'  Cette  letfre  parut  au  General  Conway^,  comme 
a  moi,  tin  refus  net  d'accepter  la  pennpn  tant  qu*oii 
en  feroit  un  fecret ;  mais  coitime  M.  RoufTeau  avoit 
ete  des  le  Commencement  itiftruit  de  cette  condition^ 
^  que  tdute  fa  Conduite,  fes  difcours,  fes  lettres, 
m'avoient  peffaad^  qu'elle  lui  convenoit,  je  jugeai 
qu'il  avoit  honte  de  fe  rctrafter  la  deffu$  en  m*e* 
crivant,  &  je  crus  voir  dans  cette  mauvaife  honte 
la  raifon  d*un  filence  dont  j*^tois  furpris. 

J^obtins  du  General  Conway  qu'il  ne  prendroit 
aucune  r^folution  relativement  a  cette  affaire ;  & 
j'ecrfvis  i  M.  Rouffeau  une  leltre  pleine  d*an>iue, 
dans  laquelle  je  Texhortai  a  reprendre  fa  premiere 
fa9on  de  penfer  &  a  accepter  la  penfion. 

Quant  a  Taccablement  profond  dont  M*  Rouf- 
feau  fe  plaint  dans  fa  lettre  au  General  Conway,  & 
qui  lui  6toit,  difoit-il,  jufqu'a  k  liberte  de  fon  ef- 
prit,  je  fus  raffurc  a  cet  cgard  par  une  lettre  de  M. 
Davenport,  qui  me  marquoit  que  pr^cifcment  dans 
ce  temps  U  fon  bote  ctoit  frcs-content,  tr^s-gai  & 
memes  tres-fociable.  Je  reconnus  fa  cette  foiblefle 
ordinaire  de  mon  ami,  qui  veut  toojours  6tre  un 
objet  d'interct  en  paffant  poor  un  homme  opprime 

par 
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p2it  rinfbrtune,  la  maladie,  les  perfcciitions^  Iors( 
meme  qu'il  eft  le  plus  thiB^uille  &  le  plus  heureux* 
Son  affei^tion  de  fenfibilite  extr6me  etoit  un  arti- 
fice drop  fouveiit  r6p6t6  pout  en  impofer  k  un 
homme  qui  le  connoiflbit  audi  bien  que  moh  D'ail- 
leurs,  en  le  fuppofant  m^me  auffi  vivement  affede 
qu'il  le  difoit,  je  n'aurois  pu  attribuer  cette  difpofi- 
don  qu'a  la  pretendue  lettre  du  Roi  de  Prufle  dont 
il  avoit  temoigne  taiit  de  chagrin  dans  les  papiers 
publicSi 

J'atteftdU  ti*ois  femaines  fans  avoir  de  rcponfe. 
Ce  proccdc  me  parut  un  peu  Strange  &  je  I'ccirivis 
a  M.  Davenport ;  cependant  comme  j'avois  affaire 
&  un  homme  tres-etrange  auili^  &  que  j*attribuob 
tou|ours  fon  filetice  k  la  petite  honte  qu'il  pouvoit 
avoir  de  m'ecrit^e,  je  ile  Voulus  pas  me  d^couragef, 
&  perdre,  pour  un  vain  ceremonial,  Toccafion  de 
lui  rendre  Un  ferVice  eflentiel.  Je  renouvellai  done 
mes  follicitations  aupres  des  miniftres^  &  je  fus 
aiTez  heiireux  dans  mes  foins  pour  6tre  autorife  k 
ecrire  la  lettre  fuivante  a  M*  Rouflfeau:  c'eft  la 
{premiere  dont  j'aie^conferve  une  copie* 
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Lotidrei^  Zr  19  Juht,  1 766. 

'  **  Commie  je  ii^iii  re9U,  Monfieur,  aucune  rc^ 
ponfe  de  vous,  j'en  conctUs  que  vous  perfi^vdrez 
dans. la  refolution  de  refufi^  les  bienfaits  de  8a  Ma« 
jefti^^  tant.  qu'on  en  fera^  un  fecret/    Je  me  fui$  en 

H  k  2  coAf<$qucnce 
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confcquence  adreiTq  aai  Qen^pal  Conway  pour  fabr 
fupprimer  cette  condition^  &  j'ai  ete  aflez  heureux 
pour  obtenir  de  lui  la  promefle  d'ei\  parler  au  roL 
U  faut  .feulement,  m'a-t'il  dit^  que  nous  fachkms 
pceajablement  de  M*  Rou0eau  s'il  eft!  difpofe  i 
apcepter  uue  penfioa  qui  lui  feroit- accordee  pid>« 
Uquement)  aiin  que  Sa  Ma^iefte  ne  foit.pas  exfolee  a 
im.  (sccmd  irefus.  II  m^a  autoriie  a  vous  etrire  la- 
deffus,  &  je  vous  prie  4ie  me  fiaire  favoir  votre  rcfo- 
lution  le  plutot  que  vous  pourrez.  Si  vdu3  ni*en- 
▼oyez  votre  confentement,  ce  que  je  vous  prie  in« 
ftamment  de  f^ure,  je  &I$  qu^  j^  peux  compt^fur  { 
les  bons  offices  du  J)uc  de  Richmond  pour  appuyer 
la  dcmande  du  General  Conway ;  ainfi  je  ne  doote 
nuUement  du  fticQes* 

*^  Je  fuis,  mon  cher  MonfieuTj^  tres-fiaceremeiU 

tout  a  vpus." 

Je  rie9us  au  bout  dc  cinq,  jours  la  rcponfe  -Svi- 

Y^nte. 

M.  Rousseau   A  M.  Hume. 

*'  Je  croyois,  Monfieur,  que  mon  filence  inter- 
pretc  par  votre  confcience  en  difoit  aflez  ;  mais 
puifqu'il  entre  dans  vos  yues  de  ne  pas  X'entendre, 
je  parlerai.  Vous  vous  etes  mal  cach€,  je  youa 
qonnois,  &  vous  neTignorez  pas[.  Sans  liaiTons  an- 
icrleures,  fans  querellei^)  fans  dcmeies,  &n3  nana 

V  ^  '        ^  connoitrc 
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cenaottre  autrement  que  par  la  r^utation  litt^faire^ ' 
voQS  voiiis  empreflez  a  m'<^rir,  dans  mes  malheurs, ; 
vos  amis  &  vos  fains  j  touche  de  votere  g^nm^itc,  je  me 
jeite  antre  vos  bras ;  vous  m'amenez  en  Angleterre, 
en  apparence  pour  m'y  procurer  un  afyle,  &  en  effet 
,  pour  m'y  d^ihonoren  Vous  vous  ^ppliquez  a  cette 
noubie  ceuvre  avec  un  zele  digne  de  votre  coeur^  & 
avec  un  fucces  digne  de  vos  talens.  II  n^en  falloit  pas 
tant  pour  rcuifir :  vous  vivez  dans  le  grand  monde,  & 
moi  dans  la  retraite ;  le  public  aime^a  etre  trompe,  & 
vous  fites  fait  pour  le  tromper.  Je  connois  pourtant  ua 
hommeque  vous  ne  tromperez  pas:  c'edvous-m^m'e. 
Vous  favez  avec  quelle  horreur  mon  c«eur  repoiiffa 
le  premier  foup^on  de  vos  deflfeins.  Je  vous  dis^  en 
vous  embra{fant,  les  yeux  en  larmes^  que,  (i  vous 
n'etiez  pas  le  meilleur  des  hommes,  il  falloit  que 
vous  en  fiiifiez  le  plus  noin  £n  penfant  a  votre 
conduite  fecrete,  vous  vous  direz  quelquefois  que 
vous  n'£tes  pas  le  meilleur  des  hommes,  &  je  doute 
qu'avec  cette  id^e  vous  en  foyez  jamais  le  plus  heu« 
reux. 

**  Je  laiffe  un  librc  cours  aux  manoeuvres  de  vos 
amis,  &  aux  v6tres,  &  je  vous  abandonne  avec  peu  * 
de  regret  ma  reputation  pendant  ma  vie,  i>ien  l?lr 
qu'un  jour  On  nous  rendra  juftice  ^  tons  deux. 
Quant  aux  bons  offices  en  matiere  d'interet  avec 
lefquels  vous  vous  mafquez,  je  vous  en  remercie  & 
vous  en  difpenfe.  Je  me  dois  de  n'avoir  plus  de 
commerce  avec  vous,  &  de  n'accepter  pas  meme  k 
mon  avantage,  aucune  zShire  dont  vous  foyez  le 
m^diateur.     Adieu,  Monfieur,  je  vous  ibuhaite  le 
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p|u$  vrai  bonheur;  nuus,  cbmme  nous  ne  devont 
plu3  rien  avoir  a  nous  dire,  yoici  la  demiere  lettra 
que  yous  receyrez  de  moi/* 

«  •  • 

Je  lui  fi|$  fur  le  cbsunp  la  r6ponfe  fuivaate* 


f/l.  HtTMB  A  M.  Rousseau. 

^*  Comme  la  confdence  me  dit  que  j'en  ai  touy 
jours  agi  avec  vous  de  la  maniere  la  plus  amicale  & 
qjkie  je  vous  ai  donne,  en  f  oute  occafion,  les  preuves 
l^s  plus  tendres  &  les  plus  adives  dVne  fiiicere  afr 
feflion,  vouQ  pouvez  juger  de  l'ei;tr-3me  furprife 
que  m*?t  cauiee  la  le^urc  de  votte  lettre.  II  eft 
auili  i|npo0ible  de  rcppndre  a  des  accufations  fi  vio- 
lentes  &  bomees  a  de  fimples  generalites,  qu'il  eft 
iippoflible  de  les  f:pn(:eyoir,  Mais  cette  affaire  ne 
peut,  de  doit  pas  en  refter  la.  Je  fuppofe  charita- 
blement  que  quelqu'infame  calomniateur  m'a  noird 
aupres  de  vous ;  mais  en  ce  cas,  le  devoir  vous 
oblige,  &  je  fuis  perfuade  que  yotre  propre  incUna? 
^pn  vous  pprte  ^  me  donner  les  moyens  de  connoi- 
h*e  mon  accpfateur  &  de  me  juftiiier ;  qe  que  vous 
ne  pouvez  faire  qu^en  m'inftruifant  de  ce  dont  on 
m'accufe.  Vous  dites  que  je  fais  mpi-meme  que  je 
vous  ai  trahi ;  maj^,  je  le  dis  bautement  &  je  le 
dirai  a  tout  Punivers :  je  fais  le  contraire ;  je  fais 
que  mon  amitie  pour  vous  a  ete  fans  bomes  &  fans 
relachej  &,  quoique  je  vous  en  aie  donne  des 
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preuves  qui  font  univerfellement  connues  en  France 
&  en  Angleterre,  le  public  n'en  connoit  encore  que 
la  plus  petite  partie.  Je  demande  que  vous  me  nom- 
miez  Fhomme  qui  ofe  affirmer  le  contraire,  &  fur- 
tout  je  demande  qu'ii  cite  une  feule  drconftance 
dans  laqueUe  je  vous  aie  manque.  Vous  le  devez  k 
moi ;  vous  le  devez  ^  vous-m£me  $  vous  le  devez  k 
la  veiite,  a  Thonneur,  k  h  jultice,  i  tout  ce  qu'il 
y  a  de  facre  parmi  les  hommes.  G'eft  comme  in- 
nocent^ car  je  ne  dirai  pas  comme  votre  ami,  jene 
dinu  pas  comme  votre  bienfaiteur;  c'eft,  je  le  re- 
pete,  comme  innocent,  que  je  reclame  le  droit  de 
prouver  mon  innocence  &  de  confondre  les  fcaoda- 
leufes  fauflfetes  qu'on  pent  avoir  forgees  contre  moi. 
J*e(pere  que  M.  Davenport,  a  qui  j'ai  envoy6  une 
copie  de  votre  lettre,  &  qui  lira  cell-ci  avant  de  vous 
la  remettre,  appuyera  ma  demande,  &  vous  dira 
qu'elle  eff  jufte.  J'ai  heureufement  conferve  la 
lettre  que  vous  m'avez  6crite  aprcs  votre  arrivce  a 
Wootton,  &  ou  vous  me  marquez,  dans  les  termes 
les  plus  forts,  &  meme  dans  des  termes  trop  forts, 
combien  vous  etes  fenfible  aux  foibles  eflforts  que 
j'ai  faits  pour  vous  etre  utile.  Le  petit  commerce 
de  lettres  que  nous  avons  eu  enfuite  n'a  eu  pour  ob- 
jet,  de  ma  part,  que  des  vues  didees  par  ramitie^ 
Dites-moi  done  ce  qui,  depuis  ce  temps-la,  a 
pu  vous  offenfer ;  dites-moi  ide  quoi  Ton  m'ac- 
cufe ;  dites*moi  quel  eft  mon  accufateur  ;  &  quan4 
yo^s  aurez  rempli  ces  conditions  a  ma  fatisfai;;! 
tion  &  a  celle  de  M.  Davenpoi;t,  you3  wrex 
^ncore  be^ucoup  de  peine  a  vous  jufUfier  d'em.. 

W  h  4  ployer 
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ployer  <le$  expreffiojos  ii  outragewtes  contre  un^ 
horome  ^lyec  qui  vous  av.e;s  ^(;^  ii  etrpitement  lie^  & 
qui  meritQi,t,  a  plufieurs  titres,  .d'^Ore  trait^  par 
vous  ayec  plus  d'egards  &  d^  decence. 

*'  M.  Davenport  fiiit  tout  ce  qui  s*eft  pa0e  rela* 
tivfiuent  ^  votre  penfion,  parce  qu'il  m'a  paru  ne. 
qeflaire,  que  1^  perfonjie,  q^ui  s'eft  chargce  de  vpus 
procurer  un  et^bli0eme;^t,  QDimoi0e  e^^adement 
Tetat  (jle  votre  fqrtun^  afin  qu'elle  ne  foit  pas 
ten^^e  d'exe^cef  i.  votre  ggard  des  ^6tes  de  genero^. 
Ijibe,  qui,  en  parv^ant  paf  hafard  a  votre  connoif« 
fanoe,  pourroient  vous  dpnner  qUelque  fujet  de  me? 
coixtentexi;ient# 

*Me  fuis,  Monfieur,  &x:. 

Le  credit  de  M.  Davenport  me  procura,  au  bout; 
4e  trqis  femaipes,  l^euorme  iettre  qu'on  va  lire,  &  qui 
a  du  moi^  cet  ayantage  pour  moi  qq'elle  confirme 
toutes  les  circonilances  importante^  de  pfion  recit. 
J'y  jpipdrai  quelques  notes*  qui  ne  tomberont 
que  fur  4^  f^^^  que  M.  RoufTeau  a  prefenjtis 
peu  iidellement,  &  je  laiSerai '  a  mes  ledteurs  a 
jugej:  lequej  dp  nous  deiix  meritp  le  plus  de  con- 
fiance. 


♦  Lc8  notC3  (Jc  M.  Hume  font  diftinguccs  par  des  chiffVes 
&  imprimi^es  en  cara6lcrc^a  romains  ;  celles  de  M.  RoufTeau  font 
diftinguecs  par  unc  etoilc  &  inapriinccs  en  ^arafterc^  italiqucs. 
•—AW  dct  EJUeurSf 
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M.  Rou3SEAu  A  M.  Hume. 

A  WpoUon^  h  10  Ju'dUt,  1766. 

*^  Je  fuis  malade,  Monfieur,  &  peu  en  ctat 
i'ecrire;  maisvousvoujez  une  explication,  il  fautvous 
la  doni^er.  JI  n'a  tenu  qu'a  vous  de  Tavoir  depuis 
ongtemps(');  vou3  n*en  voulutes  point  alors,  je  m^ 
tus  J  vous  la  voulez  aujourd'hui,  je  vous  Tenvoie. 
Elle  fer^  longue,  j'en  fuis  fache ;  mais  j'ai  beau- 
coup  a  dire,  &  je  n'y  veux  pas  revenir  a  deu^ 
fois. 

**  Je  ne  vis  point  dans  le  monde  j  j 'ignore  ce  qui 
s'y  paffe  j  je  n'ai  point  de  parti,  point  d*affo(^e, 
point  d'intrigue  j  on  ne  me  dit  rien,  je  ne  fais  que  ce 
que  je  fens ;  mais  comme  on  me  le  fait  bien  fentir, 
je  le  fals  bien.  Le  premier  foin  de  ceux,  qui  trament 
des  noirceurs,  eft^de  fe  mettre  a  couvert  des  preuves 
juridiques ;  il  ne  feroit  pas,  bon  leur  intenter  proccs. 
La  conviftion  interieure  admet  un  autre  genre  de 
preuves  qui  reglent  les  fentimens  d'un  honnete 
homme.  Vous  faurez  fur  quoi  font  fondes  les  mien^ 

**  Vous  demandez  avec  beaucoup  de  confiance 
qu'on  vous  nomme  votre  accufateur.     Get  accufa*- 

(0  M.  Rouffeau  ne  m'a  afTurement  jamais  idonnc  lieu  de  lat 
demander  une  explication.  Siy  pendant  que  nous  avons  veeu 
efifemble,  il  a  eu  quelque8-un9  des  indignes  Xoup90iis  dont  C€tta 
Icttre  eft  rempUe,  il  les  a  teau&bienfecrai. 

teur. 
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teur,  Monfleur,  eft  le  feul  homme  au  monde  qui^ 
depofant  contre  vous,  pouvoit  fe  faire  ecouter  de 
moi }  c'eft  vous-mdme.  Je  vais  me  livrer  fans  re« 
ferve  &  fans  crainte  a  mon  caradere  ouvert ;  enne« 
mi  de  tout  artifice,  je  vous  parlerai  avec  la  meme 
franchife  que  fi  vous  ctiez  un  autre  en  quij*eufle 
toute  la  confiance  que  je  n*ai  plus  en  vous^.  iJe  vous 
ferai  I'hiftoire  des  mouvemens  de  mon  ame  &  de  ce 
qui  les  a  produits,  &  nommant  M.  Hume  en  tierce 
perfonne,  je  vous  ferai  juge  vous-mem^  de  ce  que 
je  dois  penfer  de  lui^  N^  algrc  la  longeur  de  ma 
lettre,  je  n'y  fuivrai  point  d'autre  ordre  que  celui 
de  mes  idces,  commen9ant  par  les  indices  &  finif* 
|ant  par  la  dcmonitration. 

■ 

*'  Je  quittois  la  Suiflfe,  fatigue  de  traitemens  bar« 
bares,  mais  qui  du  moins  ne  mettoient  en  peril  que 
ma  perfonne  &  laiiToient  nion  honneur  en  fiiretc. 
Je  fuivois  les  mouvemens  de  mon  coeur  pour  aller 
joindre  Mylord  Marefchal ;  quand  je  re9us  a  Straf- 
bourg  de  M.  Hume  I'invitation  la  plus  tendre  de 
paffer  avec  lui  en  Angleterre,  oii  il  me  promettoit 
Faccueil  le  plus  agreable,  &  plus  de  tranquillite  que 
je  n'y  en  ai  trouve.  Je  balan9ai  entre  Panden  ami 
&  le  nouveau,  j'eus  tort ;  je  preferai  ce  dernier, 
j'eus  plus  grand  tort :  mais  le  defir  de  connoitre  par 
moi-meme  une  nation  celebre,  dont  on  me  difoit 
tant  de  mal  &  tant  de  bien,  Tempprta.  SAr  de  ne 
pas  perdre  George  Keith,  j'etois  flatte  d-acqucrir 
David  Hume.  Son  merite,  fes  rares  talens,  Hhon- 
netete  bien  etablie  de  fon  caradere,  me  Mbient 
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d^firer  de  joindre  fon  amide  a  celle  dont  m'hono- 
roit  fon  illuftre  compatriote  ;  &  je  me  faifois  uae 
forte  de  gloire  de  montrer  un  bel  exemple  aux  ge^is 
de  lettres  dans  Tunion  fincere  de  deux  hoimnes 
idont  les  principes  ctoient  ft  differens« 

**  Avant  rinvitation  du  Roi  de  PrufTe  &  de  My- 
lord  Marefcha],  incertain  fur  le  lieu  de  ma  retraite, 
j'avois  demande  &  obtenu  par  mes  amis  un  paife- 
port  de  la  Cour  de  France,  dont  je  me  fends  pour 
aller  a  Paris  joindre  M.  Hume.  II  vit,  &  vit  trop 
peut-etre,  Taccueii  que  je  re9us  d'un  grand  prince, 
&,  j'ofe  dire,  du  public.  Je  me  pretai  par  devoir, 
mais  avec  repugnance  a  cet  eclat,  jugeant  combien 
Tenvie  de  mes  ennemis  en  feroit  irritee.  Ce  fut  un 
fpeftacle  bien  doux  pour  moi  que  I'augmentationfen- 
fible  de  bienveilfance  pour  M.  Hume,  que  la  bonne 
oeuvre  qu'il  alloit  iaire  produifit  dans  tout  P<uis« 
II  devoit  en  hre  touche  comme  moi }  je  ne  bis  s'il 
}e  fut  de  la  meme  maniere. 


€€ 


Nous  partons  avec  un  de  mes  amis,  qui,  prefqu* 
pniquement  pbur  moi,  faifoit  le  voyage  d'Angleterre. 
£n  d^barquant .  a  Douvres,  tranfporte  de  toucher 
enfin  cette  terre  de  liberte,  &  d'y  ctre  amene  par 
cet  homme  illuftre,  je  lui  faute  au  cou,  je  Tem- 
bralfe  etroitement  fans  rien  dire,  msus  en  couvrant 
fon  vifage  de  baifers  &  de  larmes  qiii  parloient  alTez, 
Ce  n'eft  pas  la  feule  fois  ni  la  plus  remarquable  o^ 
\l  ait  pu  voir  en  moi  les  faififlemens  d'un  coeur  pe« 
petre.    Je  ne  fais  ce  qu'il  faitde  ces  fouvenirs,  s'ik 

lui 
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Im  vienitent ;  j*ai  dans  refprit  qu'il  en  dok  ^dk)ue« 
fois  etre  importune. 

(**  Nous  ibmmes  fetes  arrivant  a  Londres*     On 
s'emprefTe  dans  tous  le  etats  a  me  marquer  de  la 
bienveillance  &  de  reftime.     M.  Hume  me  prefente 
de  bonne  grace  a  toiit  le  monde ;  il  etoit  natural  de 
lui  attribuer,  comine  je  faifois,  ia  meilleure  partie 
de  ce  bon  accueil :  mon  coeur  etoit  plein  de  lui, 
j'en  parlois  a  tout  le  monde,  j  en  ecrivois  a  tous 
mes  amis^  mon  attachenient    pour   lui   prenoit 
chaque  jour  de  nouvelles  forces ;  le  fien  paroifibit 
pour  moi  de  plus  tendres,  &  il  m'eh  a  quelquefois 
donn6  des  marques  dont  je  me  fuis  fenti  tres-touche. 
Celle  de  faire  faire  mon  portrait  en  grand  ne  fut 
pourtant  pas  de  ce  nombre.     Cette  fantaifie  me 
parut  trop  affichce,  &  j'y  trouvai  je  ne  fais  quel:  air 
d'oftentation  qui  ne  me  plut  pas.     C 'eft  tout  ce 
que  j^aurois  pu   paffer  a  M.  Hume  s'il  exit  cte 
homme  a  jetter  font  argent  par  les  fenetres,  &  qu'jl 
eut  eu  dans  une  galerie  tous  les  portraits  de  fes 
amis.     Ail  refte,  j'avouerai  fans  peine  qu'en  cfela 
je  puis  avoir  tort  (*). 

(*)  Void  le  fait*  M  Ramfay  mon  ami,  pcintrc  di(liogu6  & 
hommc  de  merite«  me  propofa  dc  faire  le  portrait  de  M.  Ronf- 
feau ;  8c  lorfqu'il  Tcut  commence^  il  me  dit  que  fon  intentibo 
ctolt  de  m'en  faire  prefcnt.  Ainli  ce  n*eft  point  a  moi  que 
ridce  en  vlnt,  &  ce  portrait  ne  me  coCita  ricn,  M.  Rouffeau 
s'etl  done  ^galcmcnt  mepris,  &  lorfqu'il  me  fait  un  compliment 
fur  cette  pretendue  galanterie  de  ma  part  dans  fa  lettre  du  29' 
Mar8>  k  lorfqu'il  s'en  moque  dans  celle  ^ci. 

*^  Mais 
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**  Mais  ce  qui  me  parut  un  afte  d*amiric  &  chr 
gienerofite  des  plus  vrais  &  des  plus  eflimables,  des 
plus  dignea  en  un  mot  de  M.  Hume,  ce  ixtt  le  foht 
qu^il  prit  de  follidter  pour  moi  de  lui-meme  one 
penfion  du  roi,  i  laquelle  je  n'avois  afiurement 
aucun  droit  d'afpirer.  Temoin  du  zele  qu'il  ndt  a 
cette  affaire,  j'en  fus  vivement  penetre :  rien  ne 
pouvoit  plus  me  flatter  qu'un  fervice  de  cette  efpece, 
non  pour  llnteret  aflur^ment,  car  trop  attache 
peut-ctre  a  ce  que  je  poflede,  je  ne  fais  point  deiireir 
Ce  que  je  n'ai  pas;  &  ayant  par  mes  amis  &  par 
mon  travail  du  pain  fuffifamment  poUr  vivre,  }e 
n^ambidonne  rien  de  plus ;  mais  Thonneur  de  rece* 
voir  des  tcmoignages  de  bonte,  je  ne  dirai  pas  d'un 
fi  grand  monarque/  mais  d'un  fi  bon  pere,  d'un  ft 
.  bon  man,  d'un  fi  bon  maitre,  d'un  fi  bon  ami^ 
&  fiir-tout  d'un  fi  honnete  homme,  m'affeftoit 
fenfiblement ;  &  quand  je  confiderois  encore  dans 
cette  grace,  que  le  miniflre,  qui  Ta  voit  obtenile,  6toit 
la  probitc  vivante,  cette  probite  fi  utile  aux  peuples, 
&  fi  rare  dans  fon  ttat,  je  ne  pouvois  que  me 
glorifier  d'avoir  pour  bienfaiteurs  trois  des  hommes 
du  monde  que  j'aurois  le  plus  defires  pour  ami& 
Aufli,  loin  de  me  refufer  a  la  penfion  offerte,  je 
ne  mis  pour  Taccepter  qu'une  condition  ncceflaire, 
favoir,  un  confentement  dont,  fans  manquer  ^  mon 
devoir,  je  ne  pouvois  me  pafler. 

^  Honore  des  empreffemens  de  tout  le  monde, 
je  tachois^  d'y  repondre  convemAlement.  Cepen- 
dant  ma.mauvaife  fante  &  Tbabitude  de  vivre  a  la 

compagne 
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coitit>aghe  me  firent  trouver  le  fcjour  de  la  ville  In* 
commode.     Auflitot  les  maifons  de  campagne  fe 
prefenteot  en  foule  ;  on  m^en  offre  a  choifir  dans 
toutes  led  provinces^     M.  Hume  fe  charge  des  pro^ 
poiidonsy  il  me  les  fait^  il  me  conduit  meme  a  deux 
ou  trois  campagne8  voifines  ;  j^hefite  longtemps  fnt 
!e  choix ;  il  augmentoit  cette  incertitude.     Je  me 
determine  enfin  pour  cette  province,  &  d'abord  M. 
Hume  arrange  tout;  les  embarras  s'applaniflent ; 
je  pars,  j'arrive  dans  cette  habitation  folitaire,  com-* 
mode»  agreable :    le  maitre  de  la  maifon  prevoit 
tout,  pourvoit  a  tout ;  riai  ne  manque.     Je  fuis 
tranquille,  independant ;  voila  le  moment  fi  defire 
oil  tou8  mes  maux  doivent  finir.     Non,  c'eft-la 
qu'ils  commencent,  plus  cruels  que  je  ne  les  avois 
encore  eprouvcs. 

"  J'ai  parlc  jufqu^ici  d*abondan(ie  de  coeiir,  k 
rendant  avec  le  plus  grand  plaifir  juftice  aux  bona 
offices  de  M.  Hume.  Que  ce  qui  me  refle  a  dire^ 
n'eft-il  de  meme  nature  1  Rien  ne  me  coiitera  ja-^ 
mais  de  ce  qui  pourra  Thonorer.  II  n'eft  permis  de 
niarchander  fur  le  prix  des  bi^ifaits  que  quand  on 
nous  accufe  d'ingratitude,  &  M.  Hume  m'en  accufe 
aujourd'hui.  J'oferai  done  faire  une  obfervation 
qvi*il  rend  neceflaire.  En  appreciant  fes  fwns  par 
la  peine  &  le  temps  qu'ils  lui  colltoient,  ils  dtoient 
d'un  prix  ineftimable  encore  plus  par  fa  bonne  vo- 
lontc  :  pour  le  bien  reel  qu'ils  m*ont  fait,  ils  ont 
plus  d*apparence  que  de  poids.  Je  ne  venois  point 
comme  un  mendiant  queter  du  pain  en  Angleterre  ; 
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j*y  apportois  le  mien ;  j*y  venpis  abfolument  chercher 
iin  afjile,  &  il  eft  ouvert  a  tout  ttranger.     D*ail-^ 
hu^  je  n'y  etois  point  tellement  inconuu,  qu'arri- 
vant  feul,  j'eufTe  manque  d'afliftance  &  deiervices. 
Si  quelques  perfonnes  m'ont  recherche  pour  M. 
Hume,  d'autres  audi  m'ont  recherche  pourmoi; 
&,  par  exemple,  quand  M.  Davenport  voulut  bien 
m'offrir  Tafyle  que  j'habite,  ce  ne  fut  pas  pour  lui 
qu'il  ne  connoilToit  pointy  &  qu'il  vit  feulement  pour 
le  prier  de  iaire  &  d'appuyer  fon  obligeante  propo» 
fition.     Ainfi  quand  M.  Hume  tache  aujourd'hui 
d'aliener  de  moi  cet  honnete  homme,  il  cherche  i 
m'oter  ce  qu'ij  ne  m'a  pas  donne  ( ').     Tout  ce  qui 
s'eil  £ut  de  bien,  fe  feroit  fait  fans  lui  a  peu-pr^s 
de  meme,  &  peutetre  mieux }  mais  le  mal  ne  fe 
fut  point  fait ;  car  pourquoi  ai-je  des  ennemis  en 
Angleterre  ?    Pourquoi  ce$  ennemis  font-ils  pre- 
cifcment  les  amis  de  M.  Hume  ?     Qui  eft-ce  qui  a 
pu  m'attirer  leur  inimitie  ?     Ce  n'eft  pas  moi  qui 
ne  les  vis  de  ma  vie  &  qui  ne  les  connois  pas;  je 
n*en  aurois  aucun,  li  j*y  etois  venu  feul  (*).  ; 

{^)  M.  Roofleaii  me  juge  mal,  8c  devroit  iqe  connoitrc  mieux. 
Depuis  notre  rupture,  j*al  ^crit  a  M.  Davenport  pour  I'eagager 
a  conferver  les  tnSmes  bontes  ^  fon  roallieureux  h6te. 

{*)  Etraogetefictud'une  imagination  blcifee  !  M.  RoufTcau 
ignore,  dit-il,  ce  qui  ce  pafTe  dans  ie  monde,  &  il  park  cepen- 
dant  des  ennemis  qu'il  a  en  Angleterre.  D'ou  le  (^it*il  ?  Oil 
les  voit-il  ?  II  n'y  a  re9u  que  des  marques  de  bienfaifance  8c 
d'hofpitalit£.  M.  Walpole  feul  avoit  fait  une  plaifanterie  fur 
luly  mais  n'^toit  point  pour  cela  fon  ennemi.  Si  M.  RoufTcau 
^oyoit  les  chofes  commes  elles  font,  il  verroit  qu'il  p'aeu  en 
Angleterre  d*autre  ami  c^uemoiSc  d'autrc  enncmiqo''  ui  mtoe^ 
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'  **-  ¥?i  parlc  jufqu'id  de  faits  public  &  notoirw, 
qui  par  leur  nature  &  par  ma  reconnoiflance  ont 
eo  le  plus  grand  eclat.  Ceux  qui  me  reftent  a' 
dire  foot,  noa  feolement  particofiers,  mais  iecrets^ 
do-moins  dans  kur  caufe,  &  Ton  a  pris  toutes  les 
mefores  poffibles  pour  qu'ils  reflaflent  caches  aa 
public  y  mais,  biea  ccxmus  de  la  perfonne  inte- 
reflee^  ils  n^en  operent  pas  moins  fa  propre  con- 
Txdion. 

**  Peu  de  temps  apres  notre  arriv^e  a  LondreSy 
j'y  remarquai  dans  les  efprits,  a  mon  ^gard,  un 
changement  fourd  qui  bientot  devint  tr^fenfible. 
Avant  queje  vinfleen  Angleterre,  elle  etoit  un  des 
pays  de  FEurope  ouj^avnis  Ip^lus  dereputarion, 
j'oferois  prefque  dire  de  confideraiion.  ies  papiers 
publics  ^toient  pleins  de  mes  ^logcs,  &  il  n*y  avoit 
qu'un  cri  contre  mes  perfccuteurs^  Ce  ton  fe 
foutint  a  mon  arrivee ;  les  papiers  I'annoncerent  en 

,^         triomphe;  TAngleterre  s'honoroit  d'etre  mon  re- 

fuge^  elle  en  glorifioit  avec  juftice  fes  loix  &  fon 

gouveniement.  /Tout  acoup,  &  fans  aucune  caufe 

aflignable,  ce  ton  change,  mais  fi  fort  &  fi  vite,  que, 

{   dans  tons  les  caprices  du  public,  on  n'en  yoit  gucre 

c.;     de  plus  dtonnant.     Le  fignal  fut  donn^  dans  un 

'  qertain  magafiriy  aufli  plein  d'inepties  que  des  men- 

fonges,  ou  I'auteur  bien  inftruit,  on  feignant  de 

Tetre,  me  donnoh  pour  fils  de  muficien.     Dcs  ce 

moment  les  imprinics  ne  parlerent  plus  de  moi  que 

d*une  maniere  equivoque  ou  malhonncte.     Tout  ce 

qui  avoit  trait  a  mes  malheurs  ctoit  d^guif6,  alt€r^, 

prefent«  fous  un  faux  jour,  &toujours  le  moins  a 

^  moa 
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9ion  avantage  qu'il  ctoit  poflible.  Loin  de  ))arler 
de^  I'accueil  que  j'avois  refua  Paris^  &  qui  n'avoit 
fait  que  trop  dq  bruit,  on  ne  fuppofoit  pas  m€me 
que  j'euffe  ofe  paroitre  dans  cette  ville,  &  un  des 
amis  de  M.  Hume  fut  trcs-furpxis  quand  je  lui  dis 
que  j'y  avois  pafic. 

^^  Trop  accoutume  X  Tinconftance  du  pid>Iic 
pour  m'en  affeder,  encore  j^  ne  laiflbis  pas  d'etre 
c  tonne  de  ce  changement  fi  brufque,  de  ce  con* 
cert  fi  fingulierement  unanime,  que  pas^  un  de  ceux 
,  qui  m'avoient  tant  loue  abfent,  ne  parut,  ngpi  pre« 
fent,  fe  fouvenir  de  mon  exiftence.  Je  trouvois 
bizarre  que  precifement  apres  le  retour  de  M.  Hume 
qui  a  tant  de  credit  a  Londres,-  tant  d'influence 
fur  les  gens  de  lettres  &  les  libraires,  &  de  fi 
grandes  liaifons  avec  eux,  fa  prcfence  eftt  produit 
un  efifet  fi  contraire  a  celui  qu'on  en  pouvoit  atten- 
dre ;  que,  parmi  tant  d'ecrivains  de  toute  efpece,  ^^ 
pas  un  de  fes  aniis  ne  fe  montrat  le  mien ;  &  I'oa  w.^' 
voyoit  bien  que  ceux  qui  parloient  de  moi  n'ctoient 
pas  fes  ennemis>  puifqu'en  £sdfant  fonner  fon 
cara£tere  public,  ils  difoient  que  j'avois  traverfi£  la 
France  fous  fa  prote&ion,  a  la  faveur  d'un  pafle- 
port  qu'il  m'avoit  obtenu  de  la  Cour,  &  peu  s'en 
falloit  qu'ils  ne  fiflent  entendre  que  j^avois  fait  le 
voyage  a  b^  fuite  &  a  fes  frais. 

^<  Ceci  ne  fignifioit  rien  encore  &  n*ctoit  que 
fingulier(;  mais  ce  qui  Pctolt  davantage  f ut  que  le  | 
ton  de  fes  amis  ne  changea  pas  moins  avec  moi \  .^ 
que  celui  du  public    Toujours,  je  me  fais  un  plailir 
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de  le  cfirty  leurs  foins,  leurs  bons  offices  ont  ete  Ie9 
m^ineS)  &  tris-grands  en  ma  faveur ;  mais  loin  de 
memar^^rla  meme  efttme,  telui  fur-tout  doiii 
jc  vcttx  parler,  &  chez  qui  nous  ctions  defccndus 
k  SK)tre  afriv^,  accompagnoit  tout  cela  de  propos  fi 
durs  &  quelquefois  (i  choquans,  qu'on  e&t  dit  qu'il 
ne  cherchoit  a  m'obliger  que  pour  avoir  droit  de 
xnie  n^rquer  du  m^pris  Q).  Son  frere,  d'abord  tres 
accueiUanti  tr^honnlte,  changea  bient6t  avec  fi 
peu  de  me&ire  qu'ii  ne  daignoit  pas  meme  dans 
kur  piopre  maifon  me  dire  un  feul  mot,  ni  me 
vendre  k  £ilut,  ni  aucun  des  devoirs  que  roii  rend 
chez  foi  aux  Grangers.  Rien  cependant  n'ttoit 
fiirvenu  de  nouveau  yque  I'arrivee  de  J.  J.  Rouflfeau 
&  de  David  Hume ;  Sc  certainement  la  caufe  de 
ces  changemens  ne  vint  pas  de  moi ;  a  moins  que 
trop  de  fimpiicite,  de  difcretion,  de  modefUe  ne 
foit  un  moyen  de  mecontehter  les  Anglois. 

.  ^*  Pour  M.  Hume,  loin  de  prendre  avec  moi  un 
ton  rcvoltant,  il  donnoit  dans  I'autre  extreme. 
Les  flagomeries  m'ont  toujours  ^t^  fufpedes. 
It  m'en  a  fait  de  toutes  les  fa^ons  *,  au  point  de 

me 

f^)  11  s'agit  iVi  dc  M.  Jean  ^Stewart,  mon  ami,  qui  a  rc^u 
M.  RouflTeau  chez  lui  Sc  lut  a  rendu  toua  les  bom  offices  quM 
a  pu  ini  rendre.  £u  fe  plaigDant  de  ces  proccdes,  M.  Rouf- 
feau  a  oublic  qu'il  lui  a  cent  de  Wootton  mcmcy  une  Icttre 
yltioe  des  lemoignagct  de  reconnoiflance  les  plus  expreflifs  & 
les  plus  juftci*  <Ce  que  M*  ^j^vff&u  ajoutc  fjor  le  fii^e  dc 
^J^tewartf  n'eft  m  Krai  «ii  hona^te. 

'*  ^  eti^^itm  feMent  une  qnl  m'^a  fak  Are  i  cUioii  ek  falrt 
en  forte f  quandje  vfnoh  h  voir,  que  je  trout  qffe  tovjours  fur  la  tahh 

un 
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*ie  forcer,  n*y  pouVaHt  tenir  davantage(*)  i  Im 
en  dire  men  fentiment.  Sa  conduite  le  difpefx* 
foit  fort  de  s^ctendre  en  paroles  j  cepehdant,  puift 
qU*iI  en  votiloit  dire.\j*aurQis  voulu  qu*a  toutes  ce8 
louang^  fades  il  eiit  fubftilue  quelquefois  h  Toix 
d'un  ami }  mais  je  n*ai  jamais  trouv6  dans  fon  Ian* 
gage  rien  qui  fentit  la  vraie  amitle>  pas  mime  dans 
la  fa^on  dont  il  parloit  de  moi  k  d  -  autres  en  ma 
prcfence^On  eUt  dit  qu'en  voulant  mefaire  des 
patrons  il  cherchok  a  m'6ter  teur  bienveillance^ 
qu'il  vouloit  phitot  que  j'en  fnfle  alHfte  qu'aim(^  { 
&  j*ai  quelquefois  et^  furpris  du  tout*  rcvoltant  qu'il 
donooit  a  ma  conduite  pri^s  des  gens  qui  pouvoient 
s'en  oflFenfer.  Un  exemple  eclairdra  ceci.  M. 
Penneck  du  Mufseum,  ami  de  Mylord  ]^^refchal 
&  pafteur  d'une  paroifle  ou  Ton  vouloit  m^ctablir^ 
vient  nous  voir*  M.  Hume,  moi  pr^ent,  lui  fait 
mes  excufes  de  ne  Tavoir  pas  pr€venu ;  le  Dodeur 
Maty,  lui  dit-il,  nous  avoit  invites  pour  Jeudi  au 
Mufeum  ou  M«  Roufleau  devoit  vous  voir ;  mais 
il  prefera  d'aller  avec  Madame  Garrick  i  la  co« 
medie ;  on  ne  pent  pas  faire  tant  de  chofes  en  un 


un  tome  Je  THcloife  ;  eomme  Ji  je  ne  ccHnojff^w  pat  qfi%  le  goit 
Je  M>  Humet  pour  etre  affure  que,  de  tout  let  livres  qui  emfienif 
rH^ioife  doU  etre  pour  lui  le  plus  ennuyeutc. 

(^)  Oq  peut  juger  par  les  deux  premieres  lettres  de  M* 
RouffeaUy  que  j'ai  publi^es  a  deflein^  de  quel  c^t€  IcMjkgorm 
neries  ont  commence.  Ao  rtfU,  j^aimois  ^  j'cftimois  M.  Rouf- 
femu»  9c  j'avoti  du  plaifir  a  le  lui  marquer.  Peut-6tre  en  e9ec 
1'^  je  trop  lout,  mais  je  peus  aflurer  quM  ^e  s'en  eft  jtnuuii 
plasntf 

I  i  a  jour 
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jour  (').  Vous  m'avouef ez,  Monfieur,  que  c'ctoiN 
U  une  etrange  fa^on  de  me  capter  la  bienveillance 
<le  M»  Penneck.   - 

•*  Je   ne   fais   ce  qu'avoit    pu   dire   en  fecret 
M.  Hume  a  fes  connoiflances ;  mais  rien  n'ctoit 
plus  bizarre  que  leur  fagon  d'en  ufer  avec  moi  de 
fon  aveu^  fouvent  m6me  par  fon  afEftance.  Quoique 
ma  bourfe  ne  fftt  paG  vuide,  que  je  n^euflfe  befoin 
de  celle  de  perfonne,  &  qu'il  le  fAt  tr^s  bien,  Pen 
ei^t  dit  que  je  n'itois  la  que  pour  vrvre  aux  dcpens 
du  public,  &  qu'il  n'^ctoit  queftion  que  de  me  faire 
Taumone,  dc  maniere  a  m'en  fauver  un  peu  Tem- 
barras  (^) ;  je  puis  dire  que  cette  affeftarion  conti- 
nuelle  &  choquante  eft  une  des  chofes  qui  m*ont 
fait  prendre  le  phis  en  averfion  le  sejour  de  Lon- 
dres.     Ce  n'eft  surement  pas  fur  ce  pied  qu^il  hut 
prcfenter  en  Angleterre  un  homme   a   qui   I'on 
veut  attirer  un  peu  de  confidcration :  mais  cette 
charitc   peut-etre  bcnignement  interpretce,  &  je 
corJen^  qu'elle  foit.     Avan9ons 

V)  Je  ne  me  nppelle  pat  un  mot  de  toute  cette  hiftoire; 
mais  ce  qui  me  difpenfe  d'j  ajouterfoi»  c'efl  que  je  me  fouviens 
tres-'bien  que  nous  anions  pm  d^x  jours  dififerens  pour  vlfitcr 
)e  muf£um  'Zc  pour  aller  a  la  comedie. 

("*]  J'imagine  que  M«  RouflTeau  ve«t  parler  ici  de  deux  ou 
trois  diners  qui  lui  Fureht  envoyes  de  la  maifon  de  M.  Stewart 
lorfqu'il  voulut  manger  chez  lui ;  &  ce  A*^t^t  pas  pour  Im 
^pargner  la  dcpenfe  d'un  rcpas^  mats  feulement  parce  qu'il  n'y 
avoit  pa8  de  traitenr  dans  le  Toidnage.  Je  demande  pardon 
aux  ledteuri  de  les  cnttetenir  de  femblables  details. 
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r'^'^'nOn  repand  a  Paris  one  fauffe  Icttre  du  Roi  '  "1 
I  de  Pruffe,  a  moi  addreflce  &  pleine  de  la  plus^ 
cruelle  malignite.  Paj^rends  avec  furpiife  que 
c'efl  lin  M.  Walpole,  ami  de  M.  Hume,  qui  repand 
\^tte  lettre ;  je  lui  demande  fi  cela  eft  vrai ;  mais^ 
pour  toute  rqxmfe  il  me  demande  de  qui  je  te 
tiens.  Un  moment  auparavant,  il  m'avoit  donn6 
une  carte  pour  ce  m6me  M.  Walpole,  afin  qu*il  fe 
chargeat  de  papiers  qui  m'importent,  &  que  je  veux 
faire  venir  de  Paris  en  suretc. 


^*  J'apprends  que  le  fils  du  *  Jongleur  Tron* 
chin,  mon  plus  mortel  ennemi,  eft  non-feulement 
Pami,  le  prot'gc  de  M.  Hume^  mais  qu'ils  logent 
enfemble,  &  quand  M.  Hume  voit  que  je  fais  cela, 
il  m'en  fait  la  confidence,  m'afTurant  que  le  fils  ne 
reflemble  pas  au  pere.  Pai  log6  quelques  nuits 
dans  cette  maifon  chez  M.  Hume  avec  ma  gou* 
vernante,  &  a  I'air,  a  Taccueil  dont  nous  ont  ho^ 
nores  fes  hotefles,  qui  font  fes  amies,  j'ai  juge  i  la 
fagon  dont  lui  ou  cet  homme  qu'il  dit  ne  pas  ref- 
fembler  a  fon  pere,  ont  pu  leur  parler  d'elle  &  de 
moi(%\ 

«  Ces 

*  Nous  n'avont  pas  etc  aatorifes  a  fupprimcr  cette  iojons ; 
mais  die  eft  trop  groffiere  &  trop  gratuite  pour  bleflcr  le  cilcbrc 
Be  eilimable  medecm  fur  qui  elle  tombe.— JVblf  des  EiBievrs.   . 

{"*)  Me  voila  done  accu(^  de  trahifon  parce  que  je  fuis  rami 
de  M  Walpole,  qui  a  fait  une  plaifantcrie  fur  M.  Rouflfeau ; 
parcc  que  le  fils  d'un  hommf»  que  M.  Rouflcau  n'aime'pas,  fe 
trouve  par  hafard  \og€  dans  la  m^me  maifon  que  mot ;  parce 
que  mcs  h6tc(rc8^  qui  ne  fa  vent  pas  un  mot  de  Fran9oxs9  ont 

1  i  3  regardC 
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I  ^  Cto  flits  combines  ^ntr'eux  ^  vftc  une  cer* 
^  t»a^  npFAreAce  g^nir^^e  me  domient  iofeiifible* 
Boeat  WK  ioquittude  que  je  repoufle  avec  horreun 
Cepeadaat  )e»  lettres  (jue  j'ecm  n^aniYent  pas ; 
,i\  V  .  j'oa  re9^  qui  ont  etc  ouvertes,  &  toutes  ont  paflc 
par  les  maias  de  M.  Hume  (''').  Si  q^elqu-une  lui 
cchappe^  il  ne  peut  caCher  I'ardente  avidite  de  U 
▼Ou\j  Un  foir,  je  voi^  encore  clie^s  lui  une  ma>9 
OGravre  de  lettre  dout  je  fuis  frappc  *,    Apres  le 

fouper, 

rmd^rdi  M.  Rouflcam  froI(kment  5  -  Au  icftc,  j'ai  dit  (cukmrnt 
i|  M  Roufleau  que  le  jeune  Tronchin  n'avoit  pas  ^onUre  lui  Ics 
in^mes  preventions  qUe  Ton  perc. 

('^)  Ce8  iiuputations  d^jndircretion  ft  d^inBdclite  font  Q 
pdleufeiy  5c  les  prcuTcs  cp  ioQt^^^l^icuies,  que  je  mc  crois  diT* 
penfe  dfy  repondre. 

•  li/aui  dire  cf  ^  c*^^  qm  cc^tc  man^uvre.  J* ecrivoit  fur  la 

iahk  de  M,  Hume^  en  Jon  abfence^  vne  i^tponfe  4  vne  leltre  queje 

veMu  dk  recevoir.     II  arrive^  tresctfrieuit  de/a^oir  ce  que  fieri- 

n^oU  ki  ne  pouvtMt  ftefque  i*ahf*ttiir  d^ylire.     Jefsrme  ma  kiir^ 

fims  la  himotUrer^  1$,  cmnmtje  la  n^iioU  dans  ma  puehe^  il  la  Jf • 

mmdt  apidemenif  difani  ^%  Penc^rra  U  kndemai^  jot^r  de  pofie^ 

La  leUre  rejie  Jurfa  table.    Lord  Ntfpnham  arrive ,  M,  flume Jor^ 

un  momeni ;  je  reprpu  ma  letiref  difani  que  j*aueai  le  iemfis  de 

Penvcyer  le  lendemain.     Lord  flewnbam  m^offire  de  Penvoyer  par  le 

faqttei  dk  M  Pjimbnjadenr  ^^  France  s  V aeteft^    M.  Hume  renir^ 

tandit  que  Lord  Ne^nhtm  fait  fon  envefoppe ;  il  tlrefon  eaebei^ 

Ak  Hume  ojfpe  lefun  enec  tani  d^ ewtfrejftment  qifi'Sfa^t  t*enfervir 

pop  preferenee.      On  fo^e^  L^rd  Newnifom  donne  la  Ifttre  a^nja* 

quote  de  M*  H$fme  puuf  la  remelire  aajten  qui  aitend  e^^bai  ave^ 

fm  tarroffe,  nfin  quUl  la  pgrte  che%  J^  V .imbtifideur      A puae  le 

laquaie  de  M»  Nume  floii  ffort  de  la  ^rte  queje  me  dii^  ie  pari^ 

qife  le  maitre  va  le/uivre:  U  a*j  m^nquapat.  Nefoebant  tommenfi 

(oifiet  feul  My  lord.  Aewnbtm.  fhefuai  quelque  temps  avani  que  d^ 

/|fi^f  4  ^^^.  ^^^  ^.*  a^*'^  I  jj  n^ap^rcm  rien,  mai{  il  vit  tres^ 
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foup^,  gardsmt  tou6  deux  le  file&ce  au  coin  de  foa 
feu,  je  m'apper^ois  qu'il  me  fixe,  comme  il  lui. 
arrivoit  fouvent  &  d'une  maniere  dont  Tidee  eft 
difficile  a  rendre*  Pour  cette  fois,  fon  regard  fec^ 
ardent,  moqueur  &  prolonge,  deyint  plus  qu'in-r 
qui^tant.  Pour  m'en  debarraffer,  j'effiiyai  de  Id 
fixer  a  mon  tour ;  mais  en  arretant  mes  yeux  fur 
les  fiens,  je  fens  un  frcmifiement  inexplicable,  & 
bientot  je  fuis  force  de  les  baiffer.  La  phyfionomife 
&  le  ton  du  bon  David  font  d'un  bon  homme,  mais 
QU9  grand  Dieu !  ce  bon  homme  emprunte»t>il  les 
yeux  dont  il  fixe  fes  amis  ? 

.  "  L'impreffion  de  ce  regard  me  refte  &  m'agitef 
mon  trouble  augmente  jufqu'au  faififlement :  & 
Tcpanchement  n'eiit  fuccedc,  j'ctouffois.  Bientot 
un  violent  remords  mc  gagne ,  je  m'indigne  de 
moi-meme;  enfin  dans  un  tranfport  que  je  iiMr 
rappfille  encore  avec  delices,  je  m^dance  i  foa  cou^ 
je  le  ferre  ctroitement ;  fufibque  de  fanglots,  inonde  . 
de  larmes,  je  m'ccrie  d'un  voix  entrecoupce : 
Non^  mn^  David  Hume  m'^cji  pas  un  traitre ;  s*U 
fCetoit  le  meilleur  des  hcvimes^  ilfaudroit  qu*il  en  fit, 
le  plus  noir  (")•  David  Hume  me  rend  poliment 
me3   embraiTemens,   &  tout  en  me  frappant  de 

hiiH  ftit  j^etoit  mquiet,  Mnfi  ^iqueje  n*mi  regu  auctau  rtfomfi  i 
ma  iettre,  je  m  doute  pas  qu*iile  ne  fait  par^nm  ;  maitji  doifU-w^ 
peuy  je  tavoue,  qu^elle  n'ait  pat  ete  iue  suparavani. " 

('*)  Tout  1c  dialogue  de  cette  fcene  eft  artiiicieuferoent  eoti« 
cert^  pour  preparer  Sc  fonder  une  partie  de  la  fable  tiflue  dani 
cette  Lcttre.  On  verra  ce  que  j'ai  a  dire  fur  cct  article  daiif 
ma  r^ponfe  a  M.  Roufieau* 

114  petitt 
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pettts  coups  fur  le  dos,  me  repete  plufieurs  Sois  d'un 
ton  tranquille  :  Quoi^  mon  cber  Monjmtr!  Eb  mon 
cber  Monfteur!  Qw)i  doiu^  mon  cber  Monfieur !  II 
Be  me  dit  rien  d6  plus  ;  je  fens  que  mon  ^rceur  fe 
reflerre;  nous  allons  nous  coucher,  &  je  pars  le 
kndemain  pour  la  province* 

*^  Arrive  dans  cet  agrcable  afyle  ou  j'ctois  venu 
chercber  le  repos  de  fi  loin,  je  devois  le  trouver 
dans  une  maifon  folitaire,  commode  &  riante,  dont 
fe  maitre,  homme  d'efprit  &  de  merite,  n'cpargnoit 
rien  de  ce  qui  pouvoit  m'en  faire  aimer  le  fejouTr 
Mais  quel  repos  peut-on  gouter  dans  la  vie  quand 
le  cccur  eft  agitc  !     Trouble  de  la  plus  crtielle 
incertitude,  &  rie  fachant  que  penfer  d'un  homme 
que  je 'devois  aimer,  je  cherchai  a  me  delivrer  de 
ce  doute  funefte  en  rendarit  ma  confiance  a.  mon 
bienfaiteur.     Car,  pourquoi,  par  quel  caprice  in- 
concevable  eiit*il  eu  tant  de  zele  a  rextcrieur  pour 
mon  bien-etre,  avec  des  projet^  fecrets  contre  mon 
honneur?     Dans   les    obfervations  qui  m'avoient 
inquicte,   chaque   fait  en  lui-meme  ctoit   peu  de 
chofe,  il  n*y  avoit  que  leur  concours  d'ctonnant,  & 
peut-ctre  intlruit  d'autres  faits  que  j'ignorois,  M, 
Hume  pouvoit-il,  dans  un  edairciffement,  me  din- 
ner une  folutipn  fatisfaifante.     La^  feule  chofe  in- 
explicable ctoit  qu*il  fe  fut  refufe  a  un  eclaircifle- 
incnt  que  fon  honneur  &  fon  amitic  pour  moi  ren- 
doient  egalement  ntceflaire.    Je  voyois  qu'il  y  avoit 
la  quelque  chofe  que  je  ne  comprenois  pas   &  que 
je  moHrois  d'envie  d'enteudre.     Avant  done  de  me 
decider  abfolument  fur  fon  compte,  je  voulus  fiure 

un 
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ull  dernier  effort  &  lui  ccrire  potrr  le  ramener,  s'il 
fe  laiflbit  feduife  I  mes  ennemis,  ou  pour  le  faire 
cxpliquer  de  maniere  ou  d'autre.    Je  lui  ccrivis 
line  lettre  qu'il   dut  trouver  fort  natur^le  •  s'il 
ctoit  coupable,  mais  fort  extraordinaire  s'il  ne  I'ttoit 
pas :    car,    quoi    de   plus  extraordinaire   qu'une 
lettre  pleine   a   le  fois  de  gratitude  fur  fes  fer- 
vices  &'d'inquictude  fur  fes   fentiments,  &  ou, 
mettant,  pour  ainfi  dire,  fes  a£lions  d'un  cote  &  fes 
intentions  de  I'autre,  au  lieu  de  parler  des  preuves 
d'am!ti6  qu*il  m*avoit  donnces,  je  le  prie  de  m'sd- 
oner  a  caufe  dii  bien  qu'il  m*avoit  fait  ('*)  ?  Je  n*ai 
pas  pris  nies  precautions  d'affez  loin  pour  garder 
une  copie  de   cette  lettre ;    mais,  puifqu'il  les  a 
prifes  lui,  qu*il  la  montre ;  &  quiconque  la  lira, 
y  voyant  un   homme  tourmentc  d'une  peine  fe- 
crette,  qu'il  veut  faire  entendre  &  qu'il  n'ofe  dire, 
fera  curieux,  je  m'affure,  de  favoir  quel  eclairciffe-; 
m6nt  cette  lettre  aura  produit,  fur-tout  a  la  fuite 
de  la  fcene   pr^ccdente.      Aucun,  rien  du  tout. 
M.  Hume  fe  contente  en  rcponfe,  de  me  parler  des 
foins  obligeans  que  M.  Davenport  fe  propofe  de 
prendre  en  ma  faveur.     Du  refte,  pas  un  mot  fur 
le  principal  fujet  de  ma  lettre,  ni  fur  I'ctat  de  mon 
coeur  dont  il  devoit  fi  bien  voir  le  tourment.     Je 
ius  frapp^  de  ce  filence  encore  plus  que  je  ne  Ta* 

•  It  faroit  far  ce  qu^il  m^ecrh  en  dernier  lien  qu'il ejf  iret-conteat 
de  cette  lettre^  ^  qu^illa  trouvefort  bien.  ^ 

(")  Ma  reponfca  ccla  eft  dans  la  lettre  meme  de  M.  Ronf- 
fcau,  du  22  Marsy  ou  1*011  trouvc  le  ton  de  la  plus  grande  cor- 
dialite,  fans  aiicutte  rdferve,  fane  la  moindre  apparetice  de  feup-' 
90II. 
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▼df  etc  de  Ton  flegme  a  noire  deniier  entreden^ 
J'avois  tort,  ce  fxlence  etoit  fort  natorel  api*es  Tautre, 
&  j^aurois  du  m'y  attei^dre.  Car  quaud  on  a  ofe 
dire  en  face  a  un  homme :  je  fuis  tenie  dc  vous 
frohr  tin  traftrej  &  qu'il  n'a  pas  la  curiofite  de  tous 
demander  fur  quoi  (*0j  ^^^  P^ut  compter  qu'il 
n'aora  pareille  curiofite  de  fa  Tie,  &  pour  peu  que 
Ics  indices  le  chargent,  cet  hoipme  eft  jugc. 

^  Apres  la  reception  de  £i  lettre,  qui  tarda 
beaucoup,  je  pris  enfin  mon  parti,  &  refolus  de  ne 
htt  plus  tcrire.  Tout  me  cpnfinna  bientot  dans  la 
rcfolution  de  rompre  avec  lui  tout  cooxmerce. 
Curieux  au  dernier  point  du  detail  de  mes  moin- 
drcs  aflfaires,  il  ne  s*etoit  pas  borne  a  s'en  informer 
de  mois  dups  ncs  entretiens,  nmis  j*appris  qu'aprea. 
avoir  commence  par  faire  avousr  a  ma  TOuvemante 
qu'elle  en  ctoit  lultruite,  il  n*avoit  pas  laiflc  c  chapper 

*  avec elle  un feul  tete- a-tete ('•*) fans l*interroger  j ufqu'a, 
rimportunite  fur  mes  occupations,  furmes  reffuurces, 

'i  fur  mes  amis,  fur  mes  connoiflances,  fur  leur  noms, 

\  leur  ctat,  leur  demeurc,  &  avec  une  addreffe  Jc. 
fuitique,  il  avort  demaiidc  scparement  les  memes 

'  chofes  a  elle  &^  a  moi.j  On  doit  prendre  iiitcrct 
aux  affaires  d*un  ami,  mais  oa  doit  fe  contentcr 
de  ce  qu'il  veut  nous  en  dire,  fur-tout  quand  il  eil 

(*')  Tout  cc)a  portc  fur  la  m^me  fable.     Voyez  k  \\t 

{'*)  Je  n'al  cu  qu'un  feul  tcie  i-tclc  a?cc  fa  goiivcrnantc ; 
cc  fut  loifqu'clle  arriva  a  Londres.  J'avouc  qu'ii  nc  naevint 
pas  dans  Tcfp :  it  ^K  l*<;uir^Cvnu  d'autrc  vhofc  que  de  M   Houf* 
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aufli  ouvert,  iVL&  coniiant  que  moi,  &  tout  ce  petit 
caiiletage  de  commerce  convienti  on  ne  peut  pas 
plus  mal,  a  un  phiIofQphe» 

*^  Dans  le  m^me  temps  je  re9ois  encore  deuac 
lettres  qui  ont  ete  ouvertes,  L*une  de  M.  Bof* 
veil,  dont  le  cachet  ctoit  en  d  niauvais  ctat  que 
M.  Davenport^  en  la  recevant,  le  6t  remarquer  au 
laquais  de  M.  Hume  ;  ic  Tautre  de  M*  d'lvemois, 
dans  un  paquet  de  M.  Hume,  laquelle  avoit  etc 
reci^chetee  au  moyen  d'un  fer  chaud  qui,  mala- 
droitement  applique,  avoit  brule  le  papier  autour 
de  Temprdnte.  J'ccrivis  a  M.  Davenport  pour  le 
prier  de  garder  par- de  vers  lui  toutes  les  lettres 
qui  lui  feroient  remifes  pour  moi^  &  de  n'en  re** 
mettre  aucune  a  perfonne,  fous  quelque  prete3H6 
que  ce  fut.  J'lgnore  fi  M.  Davenport,  bien  eloigne 
de  penfer  que  cette  precaution  pAt  regarder  M, 
Hume,  lui  montra  ma  lettre;  mais  je  fats  que 
tout  difoit  a  celui-ci  qu'il  avoit  perdu  ma  coniianc^ 
&  qu'il  n'en  alloit  pas  moins  fon  train  fans  s'em'* 
barraffer  de  la  recouyrer. 

*^  Mais  que  deyins-je  lorfque  je  vis  dans  les  psu^ 
piers  publics  la'  pretendue  lettre  du  ^oi^e^J^siflg 
que  je  n'avois  pas  encore  vue,  cette  faufle  lettre, 
iii]q)rimee  ep  Francois  fe  en  Anglois,  donn^e  pour 
yraie,  m^me  avec  la  fignature  du  rpi,  &  que  'fj 
l^econnus  la  plume  de  M.  d' Alembert  *  auiE  fi&rc« 
jnent  que  ii  je  la  lui  ayois  yu  ccrire  ? 

^  Voycz  la  dcflut  la  doclaration  de  M.  d'Alembcrt  ioipri* 
lA^  1 1«  fin  dc  cet(e  |)roclmr^— ATo//^  da  Eitcwn.        ^ 

«  A  ri«. 
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••  A  rinftant  nn  trait  de  lumiere  vitkt  m^ccfairdr 

.far  I2  caufe  ftcrctte  du  changement  etonnant  & 

prompt  du  public  Anglois  a  mon  egard,  &  je  vis  a 

Paris  le  foyer  du  complot  qui  s'exccutoit  a  Loo* 

••  M.  d'AIembert,  autre  ami  trfe-intime  ie  M* 
Hume,  ttoit  depuis  long-temps  mon  ennemi  cache^ 
&:  i?'tpioit  que  Ics  occafioiis  de  me  nuire  fans  fe 
commettre ;  il  ctoit  le  feul  des  gens  de  lettres  d'un 
cevta^ti  nom  k  de  mes  anciennes  conrnxQances  qui 
neme  fAt  point  venu  voir('^)  ou  qui  ne  m'eit 
rien  fait  dire  a  mon  dernier  paflage  a  Paris.  Je 
connoiflbis  fes  difpofitions  fecrettes,  mais  je  m*en 
inquietois  peu,  me  contentant  d*en  avertir  me?  amis 
datns  Poccafion.  Je  me  fouviens  qu'un  jour,  quet 
tioiBkne  fur  fon  compte  par  M.  Hume,  qui  queftionna 
rfe  n>eme  enfuite  ma  gottverna«te,  je  lui  dis  que 
M.' d*A]embert  ctoit  un  homme  adroit  &  ruse-  II 
Me  contfedit  avec  un  chaleur  dont  je  m'etonnai,  ne 
fttfhant  pas  alors  qu'ils  ctoient  fi  bien  enfemble^  & 
qae  c'ctoit  fa  propre  caufe  qu*il  dc'feliddit. 

•*  La  ledure  de  cefte  fettre  m^alarmar  beaucoup, 
&  fenPant  que  j'avois  etc  attire  en  Angleterre  en 
iiertB  d*un  projct  qui  commen^oit  a  s'executtr, 
ji^ais  dont  jMgncM^is  le  but,  je  fentois  le  peril  fans 
ftvoir  oii  il  pouvoit  etre  ni  de  quoi  j*avois  a  me 
garantir  ;  je  me  rappellai  alors  quatre  mots  effray- 

(**)  M.  RonfTtrRU  ctoit  exccde,  diTr.lt-ily  dcs  vifitcg  q'il  rc- 
crvuTt ;  c^K  il  ft  platiidrr  que  M.  d'Altmbtity  qu'il  n'aiinoit 
pas  I  DC  Tall  pat  importiuc  dt  la  iicnn<  I 
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Ins  de  M.  Hume,  que  je  rapporterai  ci-aprcs,  ^e 
penfi^r  d'un  ecrit  ou  Ton  me  faifoit  un  crime  de 
mes  miferes ;  qui  tendoit  a  m'oter  la  commifera* 
tion  d«  tout  le  monde  dans  mes  malhcurs,  &  qu'on 
donnoit  fous  le  .no;n  du  prince  meme  qui  m*aiwk 
protege^  pour  en  rendre  Teffet  plus  cruel  encore? 
Que  devois-je  augurer  de  la  fuite  d'un  tel  debut? 
Le  peuple  Anglois  lit  ks.papiers  publics,  >&  n'eft 
pas  dejd  trop  favorable  aux  etrang^rs.  Uo  v^te- 
ment  qui  n'efl  pas  le  /ien  fuffit  pour  le  mettre  dl^ 
mauvaife  humeur.  Qu'en  doit  attendre  un  patxvre 
ctranger  dans  fes  promenades  champetres,  le  Jei# 
plaiiir  de  la  vie  auquel  il  s'eft  borne,  quand  oa  aunt 
perfuade  i,  ces  bonnes  gens  que  cet  homsie  aime 
qu'on  le  lapide  ?  ils  feront  fort  tente  de  iui  ttk 
donner  Famufement.  Mais  ma  douleur,  madott- 
4eur  profonde  &  cruelle,  la  plus  amere  que  jfaie 
jamais  reflentie,  ne  venoit  pas  du  peril  auquel  j'iiois 
expofc.  J'en  avois  trop  brave  d'autres  pour  ctre 
fort  emu  de  celui-Ia.  La^  trabifon  ('^)  d'un  £mix 
ami,  dont  j'etois  la  proie,  etoit  ce  qui  portoit  dans 
moil  coeur  trop.  fienfible  Taccablement^  la  triilefle  & 
la  mort^  Dans  rimpetuofite  d'un  presnier  momre- 
ment,  dont  jamais  je  ne  fus  le  maitre,  &  que.  mes 
adroits  ennemis  favent  faire  naitre  pour  s'en  preva- 

(*'')  Ctfaux  am't^  c'eft  moi,  fans  doute  ;  mait  cette  irah^om 
^elle  ed^clle  ?  Quel  mal  ai-je  fait  ou  aijc  pu  faire  aM.  Rouf- 
feau  ?  £fi  mc  fuppofant  k  projet  cach6  de  le  pefdre^  commeBt 
pouToU-je  yt>arvenir  par  let  ftrvicet  que  j^  lui  rendoitf  Si 
M.  RouT^au  CQ  ctoit  cru,  oumc  trouveroit  bico  plus  unUcSe 
guc  median t. 
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'    loir,  j^ccris  des  lettres  pleines  de  defordre  ou  je  M 
d^guife  ni  mon  trouble  ni  mon  indignation » 

**  Monfieur,  j'ai  tant  de  chofe  a  dire  qu'en  cbe- 
min  £ufant  j'en  oublie  la  moitic.    Par  exeitipk, 
une  relation  en  forme  de  lettre  fur  mon  £6jour  at 
Montmorency  fut  portee  par  des.  libraires  a  M. 
Hume  qui  me  la  montra.     Je  confeiitis  qu'elle  fut 
smprimce ;  il  fe  chargea  d'y  veilkr ;  elle  n'a  jamais 
paru*     J'avois  apporte  un  exempis^re  des  lettres 
de  M«  dtt  Peyrou  contenant  la  relation  des  aSains 
V^lde  Neufchitel  qui  me  rcgardent ;  je  ks  remis  aux 
m&nes  libraires  a  leur  priere  pour  les  fmre  tra- 
duire  &  rcimprimer ;  M*  Hume  fe  chargea  d'y 
veiUer;  elles  n'bnt  jamais  paru*»     D^   que  li 
baSk  lettre  du  Roi  de  Pruffe  &  fa  tradudion  pa* 
rurent,  je  compria  pourquoi  les  autres  ecrits  re- 
toient  fupprimes  Q%  &  je  Tecritis  auk  libraires. 
J'caivis   d'autres  lettres  qui    probablement    ont 
couru  dans  Londres:   enfin  j'employai  le  credit 
d'un  homme  de  m^rite  &  de  qualite  pour  faire  mcc« 
tre  dans  les  papiers  une  declaration  de  rimpofture. 
Dans  cette  d&laration,  je  Isuflbis  paroitre  toute  xm 
doulew,  &  je  n'en  d^guifois  pas  la  caufe» 

*  L€i  Vdratres  vmtunt  Je  me  marqtter  que  cetU  ejiiimt  efi 
fahe  Cf  prele  a  paroUre.  Cela  peut'etre,  mah  c*eft  trop  tard,  l5f  fat 
fh  ej!,4fiop  i  profit. 

(•»)  11  y  a  entiron  quttre  mois  que  M.  Becket,  libraiTV,  A 
a  liL^Rouficau  que  c'^toit  une  mzhdic  fur  venue  au  tradue« 
ttrur  qui  avoit  rctarde  cette  pubk'catiun.  Au  rcfte  jc  n'ai  ja- 
mais  proroia  de  dauner  aucun  (bin  a  cct  edition.  U .  Beckel 
m*cn  eft  garant* 

**  Jufqu' 
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•*  Jufqu'ici  M.  Hume  a  femble  marcher  dans  les 
tenebres*  Vous  Tallez  voir  deformais  dans  la  Iu« 
miere  &  marcher  a  decouvert.  II  n'y  a  qu'a  tou- 
jours  aller  droit  avec  les  gens  rufcs :  t6t  ou  tard  ils 
fe  deceient  par  leurs  rufes  mSmes, 

**  Lorique  cette  prctendue  lettre  da  Roi  de 
Pruffe  fiit  publice  i  Londres,  M.  Hume,  qui  cer- 
tainement  favoit  qu'elle  etoit  fuppofee,  puifque  je  ie 
lui  avois  dit,  n'en  dit  rien,  ne  m'ecrit  lien,  fe  tak  & 
ne  fdnge  pas  m£me  a  faire,  en  faveur  de  fon  ami  ab» 
fent,  aucune  declaration  de  la  verite  ("•).  II  ne  felloit, 
pour  aller  au  but,  que  laifler  dire  &  fe  tenir  coi; 
c^eft  ce  qu'il  fit. 

"  M.  Hume  ^yant  cte  men  condu&eur  en  An- 
gleteiire,  y  etoit,  en  quelque  fa^on,  mon  protedeur, 
mon:  patron.  S'ii  etoit  ^aturel  qu'il  prtt  ma  de* 
fenfe,  il  ne  I'etoit  pas  moins  qu'ay ant  une  protefta* 
Cion  publique  a  faire,  je  m'adreiTafle  a  lui  pour  cela* 
Ayant  dcja  ceffe  (*•)  de  lui  ecrire,  je  n'avots  garde 
dc  recommencer.  Je  m^adrefTe  a  un  autre.  Pre- 
mier foufflet  fur  la  joue  de  mon  patron.  U  n'en 
fent  rien« 

"  En  difant  que  la  lettre  etoit  fabriquce  a  Pi- 
ns, il  mMmporcoit  fort  peu  lequel  on  entendit  de 

('")  PcrfanoQ  Qc  pouvoic  fe  meprendre  fur  la  fuppofition  de 

la  lettre,  Sc  d^aillturs  M*  Walpole  ^toit  connu  pour  ea  ctrt 

I'auteur. 

C)  M.  Rouflcau  manque  ici  de  memoire.  II  oublie  que 
ftulcircfit  httit  jourt  auparavant  il  m'avoit  ccric  une  lettre  trei* 

cdrdiale*     yoye%  la  Uure  dv2^  J^an. 

13  M.  d'Alem- 
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M.  d'Alembert  ou  de  fon  prete-nom  M.  Walpole; 
mas  en  ajoutant  que  ce  qui  navroit  &.^dechiroit  mon 
coBur  ctoit  que  I'impofteur  avoit  des  complices  en 
Angkterre,  je  m'expliquois  av^c  la  plus  grand 
clart6  pour  leur  ami  qui  ctoit  a  Londres,  &  qui 
vouloit  pafler  pour  le  niien.  II  n'y  avoit  certaine- 
mentque  lui  feul  en  Angleterre  dont  la  haine  put 
d€chirer  &  navrer  mon  cocur.  Second  foufflet  fur 
la  joue  de  mon  patron*    II  n'en  fent  rien* 

'^  Au  contraire,  il  feint  malignement  que  mon 
affli^on  venoit  feulement  de  la  publication  de 
cette  lettre,  afin  de  me  faire  pafler  pour  un  homme 
vain  qu'une  fatyre  affede  beaucoup.  Vain  ou  non, 
j*ctoit  mortellement  affligc ;  il  le  favoit  &  ne  m*e- 
crivoit  pas  un  mot»  Ce  tendre  ami,  qui  a  tant  a 
cceur  que  ma  bourfe  foit  pleine,  fe  foucie  afiez  pea 
que  mon  cocur  foit  dechire. 

Un  autre  ccrit  paroit  bientot  dans  les  meme 
feuilles  de  la  meme  main  que  le  premier,  plus  cruel 
encore,  s'il  ctoit  poflible,  &  ou  i'auteur  ne  put 
dcguifer  fa  rage  fur  Taccueil  que  j'avois  re^u  a 
Paris  ('°).  Get  ecrit  ne  m'afFecta  plus  ;  il  ne 
m*apprenoit  rien  de  npuveau.  Les  libelles  pou- 
voient  aller  leur  train  fans  m\mouvoir,  &  le  volage 
public  lui-mpme  fe  laffoit  d'etre  long-temps  occupe 
du  meme  fujtt.  Ce  n'efl  pas  le  compte  des  com* 
plotteurs    qui,    ayant    ma    reputation    d'honnete 

(''')  Je  n'ai  aucune  connoifTance  dc  ce  preteoda  libelle* 

homme^ 
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faotnme  i  d^uiiiire.  veulent  de  mani^e  ou  d'autfc 
en  venir  a  bout.    Ill  fallut  changer  de  battatew 

^^  L'afl^ure  de  k  penfion  a'etoit  pae  termtftje.  II 
tie  &t  pas  difScHe  a  M.  Hume  d'obteliir  de  Thu^ 
manite  du  Miniftre  &  de  la  g^erofite  du  Prino^ 
qu'elle  le  fut.  II  fiit  charge  de  hie  k  marqUer,  d 
le  fit.  Ce  moment  fut,  je  Tavoue,  ua  des  plu^ 
critiques  de  ma  vie.  Gombien  il  m'ea  coiita  po\lr 
faire  ition  devoir!  Mes  engagen^ns  prec^^fls^ 
I'obligation  de  xx>rtefpondre  avec  reTpeft  aux  bon^ 
le^  du  Roiy  I'honneur  d'etre  rotqet  de  fes  attea^ 
dons,  de  celles  de  Ton  Miniftt^e,  le  defir  de  mar- 
quer  cotnbien  j'y  ^tdis  fendble,  mStne  I'avantage 
d'etre  \m  peu  plus  au  large  en  approohaM  d&  la 
vieillefTe,  accable  d'ennemies  &  de  maux,  ehfiii 
Tembarras  de  trouver  une  excufe  honnete  pour 
eluder  un  bienfak  deji  prefqu'accepte  f  toQt  me 
rendoit  difficile  &  truelte  la  neceffi^  d'y  fenoHcer  $ 
car  il  le  falloU  afluremeikt,  ou  ttie  rendre  le  pl^  vil 
de  tou8  les  bommes  eh  devenant  v^ontaiMm^dkit 
{'oblige  de  celui  dom  j'^tois  Irahi* 

^^ .  Je  fis  i^on  devoir,  non  fans  peine ;  j^^crivil; 
diteS:ement  a  M.  le  General  Conway,  ic  avec 
futant  de  refpe£t  &  d'honnetete  qu'il  me  jfut  p^f- 
£[ble,  fans  refus  abfolu,  je  fiid  d^fenditf  ^eur  le  pm- 
fent  d^accepter.  M.  Hume  avoit  ete  le  n%C€iateur 
de  I'affaire,  le  feul  tifettie  qui  en  eut  parle ;  noa 
leukraent  je  ne  lui  ftpoiifdis  point,  qUoi^ue  oe  fut 
Itti  qui  m'eut  ec^rit,  mdis  jie  ne  dis  paa  un  iBOt  4e  lai 
dans  ma  lettre.    Troifi^e  IbuiRet  Air  In  jdue  de 

K  k  mon 
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mon  patron,  &  pour  celui-Ia,  s'il  ne  le  fent  pas,  c'eft 
aflurement  fa  faute :  il  n'en  fent  rien» 

"  Malettre  n'etoit  pas  claire  &„  ne  pouvoit  Vitre 
pour  M,  le  General  Conway,  qui  ne  favoit  pas 
a  quoi  tenoit  ce  refus,  mais  elle  Tctoit  fort  pour 
M.  Hume  qui  le  favoit  tres-bien ;    cependant  il 
feint  de  prendre  le  change  tiant  fur  le  fujet  de  ma 
douleur,  que  fur  celui  de  mon  refus,  &  dans  im 
billet  qu'il  m'ecrit,  il  me  fait  entendre  qu'on   me 
menagera  la  continuation  des  bontes  du  Roi  (i  je 
me  ravife  fur  la  penfion.     £n  un  mot  il  pretend  a 
toute   force,  &  quoi  qu'il  arrive,  demeurer  mon 
patron  malgre  moi.     Vous  jugez  bien,  Monfieur, 
quil  n'attendoit  pas  de  rcponfe  &  il  n'en   eut 
point. 

*^  Dans  cemc  me  terns  a,-peu-pres,  car  je  ne  fais 
pas  les  dates,  &  cette  exactitude  ici  n'eft  pas  ne- 
ceflaire,  parut  line  lettre  de  M.  de  Voltaire  a  moi 
adreflee  avec  une  tradudion  Angloife,  qui  ren- 
cherit  encore  fur  Toriginal.  Le  noble  objet  de  ce 
fpirituel  ouvrage  eft  de  m'attirer  le  mcpris  &  la 
haine  de  ceux  chez  qui  je  me  fuis  rcfugie.  Je  ne 
doutai  point  que  mon  cher  patron  n'eut  etc  un  des 
inftrumens  de  cette  publication,  fur-tout  quand  je 
vis  qu'en  tachant  d'alicner  de  moi  ceux  qui  pou- 
voient  en  ce  pays  me  rendre  la  vie  agrcable,  on 
avoit-  omis  de  nommer  celui  qui  m'y  avoit  conduit. 
On  fevoit  fans  doute  que  c*ctoit  un  foin  fuperflu 
&  qu*a  cet  egard  rien  ne  reftoit  a  faire.  Ce  nom 
fi  mal-^droitement  oublie  dans  cette  lettre,  me  rap- 
^  '  pella 
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pella  ce  que  dit  Tacite  du  portrait  de  Brutus  omia 
dans  une  pompe  funebre,  que  chacun  I'y  diftinguoit, 
prccifcment  parce  qu'il  n'y  etoit  pas. 

^^  On  ne  nommoit  done  pas  M.  Hume ;  maia 
il  vit  avec  ies  gens  qu'on  nommoit.  II  a  pour 
amis,  tous  mes  ennemis,  on  ie  fait:  ailleurs  lea 
Tronchin  ("),  Ies  d'Alembert,  Ies  Voltaire ;  maia 
il  y  a  bien  pis  a  Londres,  c'eft  que  je  n*y  ai  pour 
ennemis  que  fes  amis.  £h !  pourquoi  y  en  aurois-je 
d'autres  ?  Pourquoi  meme  y  ai-]e  ceux-Ia  ?  Qu'aie* 
je  fait  a  Lord  Littleton  (**),  que  je  ne  connois 
mSme  pas  ?  Qu'ai-je  fait  a  M.  Walpole  que  je  ne 
connois  pas  davantage?  Que  favent-ils  de  moi, 
finon  que  je  fuis  malheureux  &  I'ami  de  leur 
ami  Hume  ?  Que  leur  a-t-ii  done  dit,  puifque  ce 
n'eft  que  par  lui  qu'ils  me  connoifient :  Je  croia 
bien  qu'avec  le  role  qu'il  fait,  il  ne  fe  demafque 
pas     devant     tout     le    monde;     ce    ne    feroit 

("}  Je  n'ai  jamais  ^te  aflez  beureux  pour  me  rencontrer  aree 
M.  de  Voltaire :  il  m'a  fait  feulement  I'fionneur  de  m'^crirc 
unelcttre  il  y  a  environ  trois  ans.  Je  n'ai  vu  de  ma  vie  M. 
Tronchin,  &  je  n'ai  jamais  eu  le  moindre  commerce  avec  lei. 
Quant  a  M.  d'AIembert^  je  me  fais  glorie  de  fon  amitie. 

("y  M.  Roufleau  voyant  dans  Ies  papiers  publics  I'annoncQ 
d'une  lettre  qui  lui  ^toit  adreflce  fous  le  nom  de  M.  de  Vol- 
taire, ecrivit  a  M-  Davenport 9  qui  etoit  alors  a  Londres,  pour 
Ic  prier  de  la  lui  apporter.  Je  dis  a  M.  Davenport  que  la  copie 
imprimee  etoit  tres-fautive  ;  mais  que  j'en  denuindcrois  au  Lord 
Littleton  uue  copie  manufcrite  qui  etoit  corrc£te.  Cela  fuffit 
a  M.  RouiTeau  pour  lui  faire  conclure  que  le  Lord  Littleton  eft 
fon  ennemi  mortel  &  mon  intime  ami,  Sc  que  nous  cdifpirons 
enfemble  centre  lui*  II  auroit  dik  plat6t  conclure  que  la  copicy 
qui  avoit  et6  imprimee,  ne  venoit  pas  de  moi. 

K  k  2  phis 
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|ltt  'tmt  sulqui.  St  crob  biea  ^u^  ne  j>arie  {las 
it  msii  ^  M.  le  G4ii6ni  Camwf  td  i  M*  le  I>ttc 

de  Richmond,  cofnme  H  en  parle  dans  fes  e&tre« 
tiens  fecrets  avec  M.  Walpole,  &  dans  fa  corref- 
pOfidanee  fecrete  ztec  M.  d^Alembert ;  mats  qu'on 
dtenivre  la  tnme  qoi  s'ourdic  i  Londres  dqmia 
IMn  arm^e,  k  Ton  terra'  fi  M.  Hume  n^en  dent 
^  les  piiftcipaux  fils* 

^^  Eiifm  le  moment  Tenu  qu^on  croit  projM^ 
a  frapper  le  gra&d  Coup,  on  en  prepare  I'eSet  par 
itn  nottvel  etrit  iatyrique  qu'oQ  fait  mettre  dans 
les  |)apiers  {^^).  S'U  m^etoit  reile  jufqu'aiors  le 
pioindre  doute,  comment  a^roit-t'ii  pu  tenir  derant 
cet  ecrit,  puifiqu^ii  epnteroil  des  faits  qui  n'etoient 
connus  que  de  M*  Hume,  charges,  il  eft  vrai,  poor 
ks  rendre  odieux  au  pubHc* 

•*  Oi^  dit  dans  cet  ecrit  que  j'ouvrema  porte  au^c- 
grands  &  que  je  la  ferme  aux  petits.  Qui  eft-ce 
qui  fait  a  qui  j'ai  ouvert  ou  ferme  ma  porte,  que 
M.  Home,  avec  qui  j^ai  demeure  &  par  qui  font 
vcnus  tous  ceux  que  j*ai  vus  ?  II  faut  en  excepter 
un  grand  que  j^ai  reju  de  bon  cceur  fans  le  connoi^^ 
tre,  &  que  j'aurois  re^u  de  bien  meiUeur  cceur 
encore  fi  je  Tavois  connu.  Ce  fut  M.  Hume  qui 
me  dit  fon  nom  quand  il  fut  parti*  En  Tapprenant 
j'eus  un  vrai  chagrin  que,  daignant  monter  au  fe- 
cond  ^tage,  il  ne  fut  pas  entre  au  premier* 

C^)  Je  n'ai  jamais  tu  cette  pttce,  ni  ivant  ni  apm  fa  puUr* 
csttoBt  Sc  torn  ceux  a  qui  j*en  ai  parU  n'ea  ont  aucime  «ob^ 

DoifTancc. 

.^  Quant 
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««  Quant  aux  pedts,  je  a'ai  riea  k  (firQ«  JTatirois 
dcfirc  voir  moins  de  monde ;  maii,  ne  vooksit  de^ 
plaire  a  perfonne,  je  me  laifTob  dinger  par  M* 
Hume,  &  j*ai  re^u  de  mon  mieux  tous  ceux  qu'il 
m'a  prtfentcs  fans  diftindion  de  pttits  ni  ds 
gnmds. 

^^  On  dk  dans  ce  mSme  ecrSt  que  je  le^ois  mes 
parens  froidement^  fot^r  ne  rim  dire  de  phe^  CetDe 
grneralite  confifle  a  avoir  une  fois  re^u  aflCss  froide* 
ment  le  feul  parent  que  j'aae  hors  de  Geneve,  & 
cela  en  prefence  de  M*  Hume(*^)i  C'eft  necef* 
fairement  ou  M.  Hume  on  ce  parent  qoi  a  fbomi 
cet  article.  Or  mon  coufm,  que  j*ai  touprars 
connu  pour  bon  parent  &  pour  honnete  homme, 
a'eft  point  capable  de  foumir  a  des  £uyre6  pab- 
liques  contre  moi.  D'aiUeurs:,  borne  par  £qsi  etat 
a  la  fpciete  des  gens  de  commerce^  il  ne  vit  pas 
avec  les  gens  de  lettres,  ni  avec  ceux  qui  fotomiffimt 
des  articles  dans  les  papiers,  eneore  moins  anrec 
ceux  qui  s'occupent  a  des  fablyre^.  AjsdS\  I'avticle 
ne  vient  pas  de  lui.  Tout  au  plus  puis-je  prafet 
que  M.  Hume  aura  tache  de  le  faire  jafer,  ce  qui 
n^eft  pas  abfolument  difficile,  &  qu'il  aura'tourne 
ce  qu'il  lui  a  dif  de  la  mamere  la  phis  favoraUe  i 
fes  vues.  II  eft  bon  d*ajoutqr  qu'apr^s  ma'  rapture 
avec  M«  Hume  j'en  avois  6crit  i  ee  courfiu  lay 


{^)  Je  n'etoit  pas  prefent^  lorfque  M.  Rouflcau  re^ut  fim 
coiifin  :  Je  Ie8  visenfuite  enfcmblc,  un  feul  momesti  fur  la  ter- 
rafTcdc  Budclnghnm-Street. 

K  k  3  «  Enfin, 
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**  Enfin,  on  dit  dans  ce  meme  ecrit  que  je  fuis 
fujet  a  changer  d'amis.  II  ne  faut  pas  etre  bien  fin 
pour  comprendre  a  qvioi  cela  prepare. 

**  Diftinguons.  J'ai  depuis  vingt-dnq  &  trente 
ans  des  amis  tres-folides.  Pen  ai  de  plus  nouveaux, 
mais  non  moins  fiirsj  que  je  garderai  plus  long- 
temps  fi  je  vis.  Je  n*ai  pas  en  general  trouve  la 
meme  fi^rete  chez  ceux  que  j  *ai  faits  parmi  les  gens 
de  lettres.  Audi  j'en  ai  change  quelquefois,  &  j'en 
changerai  tant  qu'ils  me  feront  fufpeds ;  car  je 
fuis  bien  determine  a  ne  garder  jamais  d'amis  par 
bienfeance:  je  n'en  veux  avoir  que  pour  les 
aimer. 

^  Si  jamais  j'eus  une  convi£Hon  in  time  &  cer- 
taine^  je  Tai  que  M.  Hume  a  foumi  les  materiaux  de 
cet  ecrit.  Bien  plus,  non-feulement  j'ai  cette 
certitude,  mais  il  m'eft  clair  qu'il  a  voulu  que  je 
Feuffe :  car  comment  fuppofer  un  homme  audi  fin, 
aflez  mal  adroit  pour  fe  decouvrir  a  ce  point,  voulant 
fe  cacher  ? 

*^  Quel  ^toit  fon  but  ?  Rien  n*eft  plus  clair  en- 
core.  C'ctoit  de  porter  mon  indignation  a  fon  der- 
nier  terme,  pour  amener  avec  plus  d'eclat  le 
coup  qu'il  me  preparoit.  II  fait  que  pour  me 
faire  bien  des  fottifes il  fufEt  de  me  mettre  en  colere. 
Nous  fommes  au  moment  critique  qui  montrera 
s*il  a  bien  ou  maj  raifonne.  ,    ' 
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**  II  faut  fe  poffc'der  "autant  que  •fait  M.  Hume, 
il  faut  avoir  fon  flegme  &  toute  fa  force  d*efprit 
pour  prendre  le  parti  qu'il  prit,  aprSs  tout  ce  qui 
s'ctoit  paffi,  Dans  I'embarras  ou  j'etois,  ecrivant 
a  M.  le  General  Conway,  je  ne  pus  remplir  ma 
lettre  que  de  phrafes  obfcures  dont  M.  Hume  fit, 
comme  mon  ami,  Tinterprctation  qu*il  lui  plut* 
Suppofant  done,  quoiqu'il  fdt  tr^s-bien  le  contraire, 
que  c'etoit  la  claufe  du  fecVet  qui  me  faifoit  de  la 
peine,  il  obtient  de  M.  le  General  qu*il  voudroit 
bien  s*employer  pour  la  faire  lever.  Alors  cet 
Homme  Stoique  &  vraiment  infenfible  m'ccrit  la 
lettre  la  plus  amicale,  oil  il  me  marque  qu'il  s*eft 
employe  pour  faire  lever  la  claufe,  mais  qu'avant 
toute  chbfeilfaut  favoir  fije  veux  accepter  fans 
cette  condition,  pour  ne  pas  expofer  Sa  Majefte  a 
un  fecond  refus. 

**  C'ctoit  ici  le  moment  decifif,  la  fin,  Tobjet  de 
tous  fes  travaux.  11  lui  falloit  une  rcponfe,  il  la  vou- 
loit.  Pour  que  je  ne  puffe  me  difpenfer  de  la  faire 
il  envoye  a  M.  Davenport  un  duplicata  de  fa  lettre, 
&  non  content  de  cette  precaution,  il  m*ecrit  dans 
un  autre  billet  qu*il  ne  fauroit  refter  plus  long- 
temps  a  Londres  pour  mon  fervice.  La  tSte  me 
touma  prefque  en  lifant  ce  billet.  De  mes  jours  je 
n*ai  rien  trouve  de  plus  inconcevable. 

"  II  Ta  done  enfin  cette  rcponfe  tant  defirce,  & 
fe  preffe  deja  d'en  triompher.  Deja  ecrivant  k 
M.  Davenport,  il  me  traite  d'homme  fcroce  &  de 
monllre  d'ingratitude.     Mais  il  lui  faut  plus.     Ses 
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tnefuiw  ibnt  bien  prifes^  i,  te  qu'il  p^nife :  imlle 
preuve  contre  lui  ne  peut  echapper*  II  veut  une 
explicatk>a :  il  I'aui^  i  &^  la  void. 

*•  Rien  ne  la  conclut  xnieux:  que  le  dernier  twit 
t^\  l'an>e|ie.    Seul  il  preuve  tout  &  fans  rcpUque. 

**  Je  ve^x.  fuppofer,  par  impoflible^  qu'U  n'eft 
rien  revenu  ^  M.  Hume  de  m€s  plsdntes  CQOtre  lui : 
il  n'en.  fait  rieu,  il  les  ignore  auili  parfaiteii^ent  que 
Si'il  n'e^t  ct::  fa^ifile  avec  perfonne  qui  ea  fCit  ii;i. 
fhruit,  auffi  parfiaitement  que  fi  durant  ce  temps  il 
e^t  i^cqu  a  la  Chine  (^^).  Mais  ma  conduite  imme- 
(U^^e  eatre  lui  &  nioi ;  les  derniers  mots  fi  frap« 
paps  que  je  lui  dis  a  Londres ;  la  lettre  qui  fuivit 
pleine  4'inquietude  &  de  crainte }  men  fileace  ol>* 
(line  plus  energique  que  des  paroles ;  ma  plainte 
amere  &  publique  au  fujet  de  la  lettre  de  M.  d'A- 
len;ibert,  m^  lettre  au  Miniftre,  qui  ne  ni*a  point 
ecrit,  en  repoitfe  a,  celle  qu*il  m'ecrit  lui-meme, 
&  dans  laquelle  je  ne  dis  pas  un  mot  de  lui ;  enfin 
npkon  refus,  fans  daigner  m'adreiTer  a  lui,  d'acqui- 
efcer  a  uue  aifaire  qu^il  a  traitee  en  ma  f^veur,.  moi 
le  feehant,  &  fans  oppofition  de  ma  part ;  tout  cela 
pa^le  feul  dq  ton  le  plus  fort,,  je  ne  dis,  pas  a  tout 
hpmme  qui  auroit  quelque  fentiment  dans  rame, 
mais  a  tout  homme  qui  n*eft  pas  hcbetc. 


(")  Comment  »uroi«.Jc  drvtn^  ces  ckim^nqucs  fou|>^ons  ? 
M.  Uarcnpoft,  U  fculc  perfonne  cJc  ma  conrioifl%ncc  qui  vjt 
alors  M.  RouiTcaU;^  m'afTurc  <ju*il  les  igaoroit  parfaitemeiit  lui- 
m^me. 

"  Quoi. 
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^^  Quoi^  apr^  que  j*ai  rompa  tout  commerM 
avec  lui  depuis  pr^  de  trois  mois,  apr^  que  je 
n'ai  repondu  a  pas  une  de  fes  lettres,  quelqu'im- 
portant  qu'en  fdt  le  fujet,  euvironne  d^  marqaes 
publiques   &  particulieres  de  Paj^iidioa   que  fim 
iufidtlite  ce  beau  cet  hooune  tclaire^  me  ctiife* 
genie  volontairement  fi  clai^*voya^t  &  oatureUe-^ 
ment  fi  (lupide,  ne  voit  rien,  n'eomd.  rkn^  ae  feafi 
rien,  n'eft  emu  de  -rien,  &  fans  un  feul  mpt  de 
plalnte,  de  juftification,  d'explication,  il  continue  i 
fe  donner,  malgrc  moi,  pour  moi  les  foms  les  plus 
grands,  les  plus  enipreffes!  il  m'ccrit  affe^ueufe* 
ment  qu'il  ne  peut  refter  a  Londresplus  long-tenfqpia 
pour  mon  fervice,  comme  fi  nous  etions  d'accord 
qu'il  y  reftera  pour  cela !     Cet  aveuglenaent^  cette 
impaflibUitc,  cette  ohftination  nq  font  pas  dans  b, 
nature,  il  faut  expliquer  cela  par  d*autres  mot]£l«> 
Mettons  cette  conduite  dans  un  plus  grand  jour^ 
car  c'ed  un  point  decifif* 

^^  Dans  cette  aSaire  il  faut  neceflairemeot  que 
M.  Hume  foit  le  plus  grand  ou  k  dernier  des 
hommes,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  milieu.  Refie  a  voir  leqcifil 
c*e{k  des  deux, 

^^  Malgre  tant  de  marques  de  dedain  de  inii 
part,  M.Hume  avoit-il  Tetonnante  gencrofitc  de 
vouloir  me  fervir  fincerement  ?  II  favoit  qu*it  ra'i- 
toit  impofTible  d'accepter  fes  bons  offices  tant  que 
j'aurois  de  lui  les  fentimens  que  j'avois  con9U9«  II. 
avoit  elude  Texplication  lui-m^me.    Aiaft  me  fer«^ 

vwt 
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vant  fans  fe  juftifier  il  rendoit  fes  foins  in  utiles  ;  i( 
a'etoit  done  pas  gcnereux. 

^*  S*il  fuppofoit  qu*en  cet  etat  j'accepterois  fes 
foins,  il  fuppofoit  done  que  j'ctois  un  infame. 
C'^Btpit  done  pour  un  homme  qu*il  jugeoit  etre  un 
infame,  qu'il  follieitoit  avee  tant  d'ardeur  une  pen* 
fiX)ii  du  Roi !  Peut-on  rien  penfer  de  plus  extrava- 
gant ? 

*^  Mais  que  M.  Hume,  fuivant  toujours  fon  plan, 
fe  foit  dit  a  iui-meme :  voici  le  moment  de  Texe- 
cution ;  car,  preflant  RouiTeau  d'accepter  la  pen- 
fion,  il  faudraqu'il  Taccepte ou  qu*il  la  refufe.  S'il 
I'aecepte,  avee  les  preuves  que  j  ai  en  main,  je  le 
deshonore  eomplet'tement ;  s'il  la  refufe  apres  Ta- 
voir  acceptte,on  a  leve  tout  prctexte,  il  faudra  qu'il 
dife  pourquoi.  C'eft-la  que  je  Tattends  ;  s*il  m'- 
aecufe  il  e(l  perdu. 

"  Si,  dis-je,  M.  Hume  a  raifonne  ainfi,  il  a  feit 
une  ehofe  fort  confequentea  fon  plan,  &  par-Ii 
meme  iei  fort  naturelle,  &  il  n'y  a  que  cette  unique 
fa9on  d*expliquer  fa  eonduite  dans  cette  affaire; 
car  elle  eft  inexplicable  dans  toute  autre  fuppofition: 
ft  eeci  n'eft  pas  dcmontre,  jamais  rien  ne  le  fera. 

"  L'etat  critique  ou  il  m*a "  reduit  me  rappelle 
bien  fortement  les  quatre  mots,  dont  j'ai  parlc  ci- 
devant,  &  que  je  lui  entendis  dire  &  reptter  dans 
un  temps  ou  je  n  en  ptnarois  gdcres  la  force. 
C'etoit  la  premiere  nuit  qui  fuivit  notre  depart  de 

Paris. 
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Paris.    Nous  ^tions  couches  dans  la  mSme  cham- 
bre,  &  plufieurs  fois  dans  la  nuit,  je  Tentends  s'ecrier 
en  Fran9ois  avec  une  vehemence  extreme  (**) :  Ji 
tiens  J.  /.  Roujfeau.     J*ignore  s*il  veilloit   ou  s*il 
dormoit.     L'expreflion   efl    remarquable  dans  la 
bouche  d*un  homme  qui  ftdt  trop  bien  le  Fran9ois 
pour  fe  tromper  fur  la  force  &  le  choix  des  termes. 
Cependant  je  pris,  &  je  ne  pouvois  manquer  alors 
de  prendre  ces  mots  dans  un  fens  favorable,  quoique 
le  ton  I'indiquat  encore  moins  que  I'expreflion: 
c'eft  un  ton  dont  il  m'eft  impoifible  de  donner 
ridce,  &  qui  correfpond  tres-bien  aux  regards  dont 
j'ai  parle.     Chaque  fois  qu'il  dit  ces  mots,  je  fentis 
un  treifaillement  d*effroi  dont  je  n'etois  pas  le 
maitre:  mais  il  ne  me  fallut  qu'un  moment  pour 
me  remettre  &  rire  de  ma  terreur.     Des  le  lende- 
main  to\it  fut  fi  parfaitement  oubli^  que  je  n'y  ai 
pas  meme  penfe  durant  tout  mon  fejour  a  Londres 
&  au  voifmage.    Je  ne  m'en  fuis  fouvenu  qu'id 
ou  tant  de  chofes  m'ont  rappele  ces  paroles,  &  me 
les  rappellent,  pour-ainfi-dire,  a  chaque  inftant. 

*'  Ces  mots  dont  le  ton  retentit  fur  mon  coeur 
comme  s*ils  venoient  d'etre  prononces,  les  longs 
tc  funeftes  regards  tant  de  fois  lances  fur  moi,  les 
petits  coups  fur  le  dos  avec  des  mots  de  Mon  cber 
Monfteiirj  en  rdponfe  au  foup9on  d'etre  un  traitre  j 

('^)  Je  ne  faurois  rcpondrc  dc  cc  que  je  dis  en  r^vafit,  &  J€ 
fais  encore  moins  li  c'ed  en  Fran9ois  que  je  rcve  ;  mats  M. 
Roufleau,  qui  ne  fait  pas  fi  je  dormois  ou  fi  je  veillois  quand 
je  pronon^ois  ces  terribles  paroles,  avec  unc  fi  terrible  voix,  eft- 
fl  certain  d'^V'oir  etc  bien  cveiUe  Iprfqu'il  let  a  ^ntendues  ? 

tout 
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tout  eela  m'affe£te  i  ari  tel  fxxnt  aprds  le  refte^  que 
ces  fbuTenirs,  fiiifentoits  las.  feuls,  fermeroient  tour 
re(OQr  &  la  confbnce,  &  il  n'y  ^  pos  une  nuir  od 
cea  iDOCs^  Jt  tiens  J.  J.  Roujfeau^  ne  ionnent  encore 
a  nioQ  oreille^  cooixne  ft  je  les  encendois  tie  nou- 

'^  Oui,  lUL  Hume,  yous  me  tenez,  je  le  £m,  ma» 
fimtecneiit  par  des  chofes  qui  me  font  exterieures : 
Tous  me  tenez  par  Topinion,  par  ks  pQemens  des 
hommes ;  vous  me  tenez  par  ma  rei^itation,  par 
i&a  furetc  peut-ctre ;  tous  les  prejuges  font  pour 
Tom;  il  voas  ed  aifc  de  me  faire  paflfer  pour  un 
monftre^  comme  vous  avez  commence,  &  je  vois 
d^  Texultation  barbare  de  mes  implacables  enae^ 
mis*    Le  public,  en  general,  ne  me  fera  pas  ptut 
At  graces     Sans  autre  examen,  ii  eft  toujours  pour 
ks  feryices  rendus,  pa^ce  que  chacun  eft  bien  aife 
iJ*in\iter  a  lui  en  rendrc,  en  montrant  qu'il  fait  les 
fcnlir.     Je  prevds  ailement  la  fuite  de  tout  cela, 
for-tout  dans  les  pays  ou  vous  'm*av€Z  conduit,  fc 
ou,  fans  amis,  etranger  a  tout  le  monde,  je  fuis 
prefque  a  votre  merci.     Les  gens  feifes  compren- 
drone,  cependant,  que,  loin  que  j'aie  pm  chercher 
celte  affiaire,  elle  ctoit  ce  qui  pouvoit  m^arnver  de 
piw  terrible  dans  la  pofirion  ou  je  fuis :  ils  fentiront 
qu'il  n*y  ft  que  ma  bailee  invincible  pour  toute  faut 
fete  &  rimpofiibilitc  de  nurqucr  de  l*e(lime  a  celui 
pom-  qtii  je  I'ai  perdue,  qui  aient  pu  m^empecher 
de  diiTimuler  quand  tant  d'intcrets  m*en  faifoient 
une  loi :  mais  les  gens  feufcs  font  en  petit  nombre 
&  ce  nc  font  pas  eox  qui  font  du  bruit. 

«  Oui, 
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^^  Oui,  ]ML  Hume,  vcms  tne  tenea  par  toas  Itft 
fira$  de  cette  vie,  mais  vous  ne  me  tenete  ni  }stf 
ma  vertQ  ni  par  mon  courage,  indcpendant  lie  vota 
&  des  hommes,  &  qui  me  redera  tout  ^niier  mfilgri 
vous.  Ne  penfez  pas  m'efTrayer  ptu*  la  craifite  d^ 
fort  qui  m'attend.  Je  connois  les  jugemem  de^ 
hommes,  je  fuis  accoutttme  a  leur  kififtice,  &  j'ai 
appris  i  1^  peu  redouter:  Si  votre  parti  ell  ptiB^ 
comme  j'ai  tout  lieu  de  k  croire,  foyee  fdr  que  bt 
tnien  ne  Peft  pas  tnoins,  Man  corps  eft  siScHAi, 
mais  jamais  moa  ame  ne  fut  plus  fierme.  Les 
hommes  feront  &  diront  ce  4}u*ils  voodront,  pea 
m'importe ;  ce  qui  mMmporte  ell  d'achever,  comntt 
j'ai  commence,  d  etre  droit  &  vrai  jufqu*a  la  iin^ 
quoiqu'il  arrive,  &  de  n'avoir  pas  plus  i  me  re»- 
procher  une  lachete  daftS  mes  miferes  qu'one  in*- 
foience  dans  ma  pr6fperite.  Quelque  opprobre  qui 
m'attende  Sc  quelque  malheur  qui  me  menace,  j« 
fuifr  prdu  Quoiqu'a  plaindre,  je  le  ferai  moins  que 
vous,  &  je  vous  laiffe  pour  toute  vengeance  le  tour- 
ment  de  refpeder,  malgr6  vous,  i'infortu&e  que 
vous  accable2. 

^^  En  achevant  cette  Icttre,  je  fuis  furpris  de  la 
force  que  j'ai  eue  de  Tccrire.  Si  Ion  mouroit  de 
douleur,  j'en  ferois  morf  a  chaque  ligne.  Tout  eft 
cgalement  intomprehenfib!e  dans  ce  qui  fe  paflTe^ 
Une  copduite  pareilie  a  la  votre  n*eft  pas  dAns  la 
nature,  eUe  o&  contradi4!^oire,  &  cependant  elle 
rn'eH  demontrce.  Abyme  des  deux  odtcsl  it 
peris  dans  fun  ou  dans  i*autre.  Je  fuis  le  plus  mol- 
heureux  des  humaisis  il  vous  ctes  coupablie,  j'em 

S  fuis 
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iuis  le  plus  vil  fi  vous  etes  innocent*  Votis  me 
£utes  defirer  d'etre  cet  objet  meprifable.  Oui^  l^eiat 
4>u  je  me  verrois  proileme,  foule  fous  vos  pieds^ 
criant  mifericordc  &  £adfant  tout  pour  l'obtenxr» 
publiatit  a  haute  voix  mon  indignite  &  rendant  i 
Tos  vertus  les  plus  eclatant  hommagey  feroit  pour 
mon  coeur  un  etat  d'epanouiflement  &  de  joie, 
apres  Tetat  d'etouflfement  &  de  mort  ou  vous  I'avez 
mis.  U  ne  me  rede  qu'un  mot  a  vous  dire.  Si 
vous  ctes  coupabie,  ne  m*ecrivez  plu^  ;  ceJa  feroit 
inutile,  &  surement  vous  ne  me  tromperez  pas.  Si 
vous  etes  innocent,  daignez  vous  juftifier.  Je  cod- 
nois  mon  devoir,  je  l*aime  &  I'aimerai  toujours, 
quelque  rude  qu'il  puifle  etre.  II  n'y  a  point  d'ab* 
jeftion  dont  un  coeur,  qui  n'eft  pas  ne  pour  eUe, 
ne  puiiTe  revenir.  Encore  un  coup,  fi  vous  etes  in- 
nocent, daignez  vous  judifier :  fi  vous  ne  Tetes  pas, 
adieu  poiur  jamais.'' 

J.  J.  R. 

Je  deliberai  quelque  temps  fi  je  ferois  quelque 
reponfe  a  cet  Strange  mdmoire ;  a  la  fin  je  me  dc- 
terminai  a  ecrire  la  lettre  Aiivante. 


M*  Hume  a  M.  Rousseau. 

"  Monfieur,  Le  ii  JuUUt,  1766. 

.  ^  Je  ne  repondrai  qu'a  un  feul  article  de  votre 
longue  lettre ;  c*e(t  a  celui  qui  regarde  la  converiar 
tion  que  nous  avons  eue  enfemble,  le  foir  qtu  a  pre- 
c^d6  votre  depart.    M.  Davenport  avoit  imagine 

un 
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un  honnete  artifice  pour  vous  faire  croire  qull  j 
avoit  line  chaife  de  retour  prete  a  partir  pour  Woot. 
ton  ;  je  crois  meme  qu'il  le  fit  annoncer  dana*le$ 
papiers  publics,  afin  de  mieux  vous  tromper.  Son 
intention  etoit  de  vous  epargner  une  partie  de  la 
dcpenfe  du  voyage,  ce  que  je  regardois  comme  ua^ 
projet  louable  ;  mais  je  n'eus  aucune  part  a  cette 
idee  ni  a  fon  execution.  II  vous  vint  cependant 
quelque  foup9on  de  Partifice,  tandis  que  nous  etions 
au  coin  de  mon  feu,  &  vous  me  reprochates  d'y 
avoir  participe  :  je  tachai  de  vous  appaifer  &  de  de* 
toumer  la  converfation ;  mais  ce  fut  inutilement, 
Vous  reflates  quelque  tems  aifis,  ayant  un  air  fom« 
bre  &  gardant  le  filence,  ou  me  repondant  avec 
beaucoup  d'humeur  ;  apres  quoi  vous  vous  levates 
&  fites  un  tour  on  deux  dans  la  chambre  ^  enfin 
tout  d*un  coup  &  a  mon  grand  etonnement  vous 
vintes  vous  jetter  fur  mes  genoux,  &  paflant  vo$ 
bfds  autour  de  mon  cou,  vous  m'embraflates  avec 
un  air  de  tranfport,  vous  baignates  mon  vifage  de 
vos  lamies  &  vous  vous  ecriates :  Mon  cher  ami^ 
me  pardonnerex-vous  jamais  cette  extravagance  ? 
Apres  tant  de  peines  que  vous  avez  prifes  pour  m'- 
obliger^  apres  les  preuves  d^amitiS  fans  nombre  que 
vous  m^avez  donnees^  fe  peut-U  que  je  pdye  vos  fer^ 
vices  de  tant  d^humeur  £s?  de  brufquerie  ?  Mais  en 
me  pardonnantj  vous  me  donnerez  une  nouvelle  marque 
de  votre  amitiSy  Isf  j^efpere  que  hrfque  vous  verrez 
lefond  de^  mon  cosur^  vous  trouverez  qu^il  rfen  eji  pas 
indigne*  Je  fus  extremement  tbuche,  &  je  crois 
qu*il  fe  paflfa  entre  nous  une  fcene  tres-tendre. 

9  Vous 
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Toaf  lyoucfttes^  &j»  douoe  par  forme  de  compS- 
mmt^  que  quciqtie  j'eixfie  d'autres  dares  plus  sbn 
pom-  tn^rimr  T^iiM  de  la  pofteiite,  cependa&t 
l*te€tache)n^ii  extmordinaire  que  je  marquois  i  mi 
bamne  mafiie^ireux  &  perfdcot^,  fbroit  peiit-tot 
€0mpt6  pour  qaelqoe  chofe. 

^  Cet  i Addent  ^toit  afTec  remarqtmble,  &  ii  eft 
impcffibk  <pie  VDUS  ou  moi  Tajrona  (i  promptement 
ottblMf  i  «nai^  toM  aveft  eu  Taflurance  de  m'efi 
I%rterdeuxf6i3d'atte  mtt)icre  (i  differente^  oupiii- 
tdt  (I  oppcgke^  qtt'«n  peififtant^  comme  je  fais  dafii 
mon  r6dt^  11  s*ettfuit  ftec^flairement  qu'un  de  sous 
deuK^  tm  mefttgun  Vous  imagine*  peut-^ 
^ne  cedt  avanture  iB^taiit  pkfXe  entre-nooa  ^  iam 
ttmoins)  il  fau^ra  balancer  la  cnSdibilit^  de  rottt 
letnoigtiage  &  du  mien ;  vnais  vous  n*aure£  pas  cet 
ivtntage  ou  ^e  d^fTavantage,  de  quelque  maniere 
que  tt>tis  vMfie:^  Tappelleri  je  produirai  coott^ 
voua  d'antre^  preu  ves^  qui  mettront  la  chofe  faois  de 
omteftation* 

^*  1 .  Vdua  n^avee  pas  fait  scttendoii'  que  j'aTob 
une  lettre  €crite  de  votre  main  (')  qui  ne  peut  pai 
abfolumem  fe  contiiier  avec  ^otre  r^,  &  qui  cooi' 
firme  le  niien. 

(')  C'eft  ctlle  dn  i%  Mm,  qnt  til  pT^fOc  de corditUce  &  ^ 

prourequf  ^.  RoufTeau  «e  la'avoit  jamali  laifTs:  eotrcvoir  ancoi 
de  CCS  iioirs  (iDup^ons  'Je  perfidie  fur  Icrqucln  il  infiilc  a  prefent* 
On  volt  fculcment  a  la  6n  Je  fa  ItlUe  quelqucs  redes  d^umeiif 
far  i'aifaire  dc  h  dnriic. 

"  a.  J'al 
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^^'2.  J'ai  contf  le  fedt  le  lendemain  ou  le  furlen-^ 
demain  a  M*  Davenport,  dans  Tintention  d'em^ 
pecher  qu'il  n'eAt  recours,  pour  vous  obliger  dans 
la  fuite,i&  de  fomblablls  findTes }  il  s'en  fouviendra 
silrement. 

"  3.  Comme  cette  avanture  me  paroiffoit  votis 
faire  honneur,  jel'ai  cont6e  id  i  plufieurs  de  mes 
amis ;  je  Tai  meme  ecrite  # Madame  *  la  C.  de  *  * 
a  Paris.  ( Perfonne,  je  penfe,  n'imaginera  que  je 
preparois  d'avanc^  une  apologie,  am  cas  que  je  one 
brouillaffe  avec  vous,  cvcnement  que  j'aurois  re- 
garde  alors  comme  Je  plus  inqroyable  de  tous  les 
cvcnemens  humains  j  d'autant  plus  que  nous  edons 
peut-€tre  fepares  pour  jamais,  &  que  je  condnupis 
a  vous  rendre  les  fervices  les  plus  eflendtls. 

^'  4.  Le  &it,  tel  que  je  le  rapporte,  dft  confi£- 
quent  &  raifonnable;  mais  il  n'y  a  pas  le  fens 
commun  dans  votre  recit.  Quoi !  parce  que  dans 
quelques  momehs  de  diftra£lion  ou  de  reverie,  aflez 
ordinaires  aux  perfonnes  occupees,  j'aurai  eu  un 
regard  fixe^  vous  me  foup9onnez  d'etre  un  traitre, 
&  vous  avez  TafTurance  de  me  declarer  cet  atroce 
&  ridicule  foup9on  ?  Car  vous  ne  pretendez  pas 
meme  avoir  eu,  avaat  votre  depart  de  Londre^ 
d'autres  motifs  foUdes  de  fo\^>9on  contre  moi  ? 

^'  Je  n'entrerai  dans  aucun  autre  detaA  fur  ventre 
lettre  j  vous  favez  trop  bien  vous-meme  tombien 
tous  les  autres  articles  en  font  denues  de  fonde- 

*  Cette  Dame  a  exig^  qu'oD  fupprimat  foo  nom.^-A!?//  iks 
JSJiteun 

L  I  ment. 
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meiiL  J'ajouterai  feulement  en  general  que  j^  god- 
tois  il  y  a  un  mois  un  plaifir  tres-fenfible,  en  fon- 
geant  que  malgre  bien  des  difficult^e  j'etois  par- 
venu par  ma  conftance  &  ttts  foins,  &  par  de-i^ 
meme  mes  plus  vives  efp^rances,  a  aflurer  ydtre 
reposy  votre  honneur  &  votre  fortune ;  mats  cette 
jouiflance  a  bient6t  6tt  fuivie  de  deplaifir  le  plus 
amer,  en  vous  voyant  gratuitement  &  vol6ntaire> 
ment  repoufler  ces  bieni  loin  de  vous,  &  vous  de- 
clarer Tennemi  de  votre  propre  repos»  de  voire 
fMtune,  &  de  votre  honneur ;  dois-je-etre  etonne, 
apres  cela,  que  vous  foyez  mon  ennemi  ? 

^*  Adieu  &  pour  toujours.*'  ?     ,  D.  H. 

^  II  ne  me  refle  qu'a  joindre  a  tous  ces  ps^iers  la 
lettre  que  M.  Walpole  m'a  ecrite  &  qui  prouve  que 
je  n'ai  eu  aucune  part  a  tout  ce  qui  concerne  la  pre- 
t^ue  lettre  du  Roi  de  Prufie. 

M.  WalpoLe  a  M.  Hume. 

Artmgton  Street^  le  26  JuUleif  1 766. 

*^  Je  ne  peux  pas  me  rappeller  avec  prccifion  le 
temps  oil  j'ai  ccrit  la  lettre  du  Roi  de  Pruffe  j  mais 
je  vous  aflure,  avec  la  plus  grande  verite,  que 
c'dtoit  plufieurs  jours  avant  votre  depart  de  Paris 
,  U  aVant  I'arrivee  de  Roufleau  a  Londres ;  &  je 
peux  vous  en  donner  une  forte  preuve ;  car,  non- 
feulement  par  cgard  pour  vous,  je  cachai  la  lettre 
tant  que  vous  reflates  ^  Paris ;  mais  ce  fiit  aufli  la 
raifon  pour  laquelle,  par  delicateiTe  pour  moi-meme» 
je  ne  voulus  pas  aller  le  voir,  quoique  vous  me 
Peuifiez  fouvent  propofe.    Je  ne  trouvois  pas  qu'il 

9  fiit 
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f&t  honnete  d'aller  faire  une  vifite  cordiale  a  urn 
homme,  avant  dans  ma  poche  une  lettre  o^  je  le 
toumois  en  ridicule*  Vous  avez  pleine  lib^te^ 
mon  cher  Moniieur,  de  faire  ufage  foit  aupres  de 
Roufleau,  foit  auprdt  de  tout  autre,  de  ce  que  je 
dis  id  pour  votre  juftification :  je  ferois  bien  fach€ 
d'etre  caufe  qu'on  vous  fit  aucun  reproche*  J^ai 
un  m^pris  profond  pour  Rouffeau  &  une  par£aBte 
indifference  fur  ce  qu'on  penfera  de  cette  afiaire  $ 
mais,  s'il  y  a  en  cela  quelque  faute,  ce  que  je  fuifi 
bien  loin  le  croire,  je  la  prends  fur  mon  coinpte« 
II  n'y  a  point  de  talens  qui  m'empechent  de  rire 
de  celui  qui  les  pofTede,  s'il  eft  un  charlatan  j  mais, 
s'il  a  de  plus  un  coeur  ingrat  &  mdchant,  comme 
Rouffeau  Ta  fait  voir  a  votre  €gard,  il  fera  d£teft6 
par  moi  comme  par  tous  les  honnetes  g^is,  &c«^' 

Je  viens  de  donner  une  relation,  auffi  condfe 
qu'il  m'a  etc  poflible,  de  cette  Strange  affaire,  qui, 
a  ce  qu'on  m'a  dit,  a  excite  Tattention  du  public 
&  qui  contient  plus  d'incidens  extraordinaires  qu' 
aucune  autre  aventure  de  ma  vie, 

Les  perfonnes,  ^  qui  j'ai  montr6  toutes  les  pieces 
originales  qui  ctabliffent  Fauthenticite  des  faits,  ont 
penfe  diverfement,  tant  fur  I'ufage  que  je  devois  en 
faire  que  fur  les  fentimens  aduels  de  M.  Rouffeau  & 
fur  I'etat  de  fon  ame.  Quelques-uns  pr^tendent 
qu'il  eft  abfolument  de  mauvaife  foi  dans  la  que« 
relle  qu'il  me  fait  &  dans  Topinion  qu'il  a  de  mes 
torts :  /ils  croyent  que  tous  fes  procedes  iont  didcs  , 
par  cet  orgudl  extreme  qui  forme  la  bafe  de  fon 
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caraftere  &  qui  le  porte  i  chercher  roccafion  ie 
refufer,  avec  eclat,  un  bienfait  du  Roi  d' Angleterre, 
&  en  mcme  temps  de  fe  debarrafler  de  rintolcraUe 
iardeau  de  la  reconnoiffance  en  facrifiant  a  cela  1' 
honneur,  la  v^rite,  Tamitie,  &  meme  fon  propre 
interet.  /  Ik  apportent,  pour  preuve  de  leur  opi- 
nion, I'abfurdite  meme  de  la  premiere  fuppoiition 
fur  laquelle  M.  RouiTeau  fonde  fon  reflentiment ; 
je  veux  dire,  la  fuppofition  que  c*eft  moi  qui  ai  fait 
imprimer  la  plai&nterie  de  M.  Walpole,  quoique 
M*  RouiTeau  iache-yen  lui-meme  qu'elle  etoit  re- 
pandue  par-tout,  a  Londres  comme  a  Paris.  Comme 
cette  fuppofition  eft,  d'un  cot^,  contraire  au  fens 
commiyi,  &  de  I'autre  n'eft  pas  foutenue  par  la  plus 
legere  probabilite,  ils  en  concluent  qu'elle  n'a  ja- 
mais en  aucune  autorit^,  dans  Tefprit  meme  de 
M.  Roufleau.     lis  confirment  cette  idee  par  la 
multitude  des  fi£dons  &  des  menfonges  que  M. 
Roufleau  emploie  pour  juftifier  fa  colere,  menfonges 
;  qui  concement  des  faits  fur  lefquels  il  lui  eft  knpof- 
fible  de  fe  tromper,    lis  oppofent  auifi  fa  gaite  & 
fon  contentement  reels  a  cette  profonde  m^lancolie 
dont  il  feint  d'etre   accabl^.      II  feroit   fuperflu 
d'ajouter  que  la  maniere  de  raifonner  qui  regne 
dans  toutes  fes  accufations  eft  trop  abfurde  pour 
op€rer  dans  I'efprit  de  qui  que  ce  foit  une  convidion 
fmcere« 

Quoique  M.  Rouifeau  paroifle  faire  ici  le  facri- 
fice  d'un  interet  fort  confidcrable,  il  faut  obferver 
cependant  que  I'argent  n'eft  pas  toujours  le  princi- 
pal mobile  des  a6Uons  humaines :  il  y  a  des  hommes 
fur  qui  la  vanite  a  un  empire  bien  plus  puifTant, 

&c'eft 
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Src'eft  le  cas  de  ce  philofophe.  (Un  refus  fait  avec 
oftentation  de  la  penfion  du  Roi  d'Angleterre ; 
Dftentation  qu'il  a  fouvent  recherchee  a  l*egard 
d'autres  princes,  auroit  pu  etre  feule  un  motif  fuffi- 
fant  pour  determiner  fa  conduite. 

Quelques  autres  de  mes  amis  traitent  toute  cette 
alfeire  avec  plus  d*indulgence,  &  regardent  M. 
Rouffeau  comme  im  objet  de  pitie  plutot  que  de 
colere.  lis  fuppofent  bien  auffi,  que  Torgueil  & 
I'ingratitude  font  la  bafe  de  fon  caraftere ;  mais  en 
meme  terns  ils  font  difpofes  a  croire  que  fon  efprit, 
toujours  inquiet  &  flottant,  fe  laifle  entrainer  au 
courant  de  fon  humeur  &  de  fes  paffions.  L*abfur- 
dite  de  ce  qu*il  avance  n*eft  pas,  felon  eux,  une 
preuve  qu'il  foit  de  raauvaife  foi.  II  fe  regarde 
comme  le  feul  ctre  important  de  l*univers,  &  croit 
bonnement  que  tout  le  genre  humain  confpire  cen- 
tre lui.  Son  plus  grand  bienfaiteur,  ^tant  celui 
qui  incommode  le  plus  fon  orgueil,  devient  le  prin- 
cipal objet  de  fon  animofite.  II  eft  vrai  qu  il  em- 
ploie,  pour  foutenir  fes  bizarreries,  des  fiftions  & 
des  menfonges ;  mais  c'eft  une  reffource  fi  com- 
mune dans  ces  tetes  foibles  qui  flottent  continuelle- 
ment  entre  la  raifon  &  la  folie,  que  perfonne  ne 
doit  s*en  etonner. 

J'avoue  que  je  penche  beaucoup  vers  cette  der- 
niere  opinion,  quoiqu^en  meme  temps  je  doute  fort 
qu*en  aucune  circonftance  de  fa  vie,  M.  Rouflfeau 
ait  joui  plus  enticrement  qu'aujourd'hui  de  toute  fa 
raifon.    Meme  dans  les  etranges  lettres  qu*il  m'a 
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ccrites,  on  retrouve  des  traces  bien  marquees  de 
Ion  eloquence  &  de  fon  genie. 

M.  Rouffeau  m'a  dit  fouvent  qu'il  compofoit  les 
Memoires  de  fa  vie,  &  qu'il  y  rendroit  juftice  a  lui- 
meme,  a  fes  amis  &  a  fes  ennemis.     Conune  M. 
Davenport   m^a  marqu^  que  depuis  fa    retraite  a 
Wootton  il  avoit  et^  fort  occupc  a  ecrire,  j'ai  lieu 
de  croire  qu'ii  acheve  cet  ouvrage.    Rien  au  monde 
n'etoit  plus  inattendu  pour  moi  que  de  pafler  fi  fou« 
dainement  de-la  claffc  de  fes  amid  a  ceiie  de  fes 
ennemis ;  mais  cette  revolution  s'etant  faite,  j^  dois 
m'attendre  a  etre  traite  en  confequence.     Si  fes 
Memoires    paroiflent   apr^    ma  mort,    perfonne 
ne  pouira  juftifier  ma  memoire  en  faifant  con- 
noitre  la  verite :  s'ils  font  publics  apres  la  mort 
de  I'auteur,  ma  juftification  perdra,  par  cela  meme, 
une  grande  partie  de  fon  authenticite.     Cette  re- 
flexion m'a  engage  a  recueillir  toutes  les  circon- 
flances  .de  cette  aventure,  a  en  faire  un  prcds  que 
je  deftine  a  mes  amis,  &  dont  je  pourrai  faire  dans  la 
fuite  Tufage  qu'eux  &  moi  nous  jugerons  con  vena* 
ble  ;  mais  j'aime  tellement  la  paix  qu'il  n'y  a  que 
la  neceflite  ou  les  plus  fortes  raifons  qui  puiflent 
me  determiner  a  expofer  cette  querelle  aux  yeux 
du  public. 

Perdidi  beneficium.  Numquid  qtta  confeeravimtu 
perdidiffe  nos  dicimus  ?  biter  confecrata  beneficium  eft; 
etiamji  male  refponditj  bene  collocatum.  Non  eft  Hie 
qualemfperavimus  ;  ftmm  nos  quales  fuimusy  ei  dM-^ 
mil^s. 

Sfneca  Je  Bee^iis,  lib,  viL  cap*  ^^. 
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DECLARATION 


ADRESSEE    PAR 


M.  D'ALEMBERT  AUX  EDITEURS. 


J  AI  appris  par  M.  Hume  avec  la  plus  grande 
furprife,  que  M.  Rouffeau  m*accufe  d'etre  Pauteur 
d'une  lettre  ironique  qui  lui  a  etc  addreflee  dans 
les  papiers  publics,  fous  le  nom  du  Roi  de  Pruflfe, 
Tout  le  monde  fait,  a  Paris  &  a  Londres,  que 
cette  lettre  eft  de  M.  Walpole,  qui  meme  ne  la 
dcfavoue  pas.  II  convient  feulement  d'avoir  etc 
aide,  pour  le  fty^,  par  une  perfonne  qu'il  ne  nomme 
point,  &  qui  devroit  peut-etre  fe  nommer.  Pour 
moi,  fur  qui  les  foup9ons  du  public  ne  font  jamais 
tombes  a  cet  cgard,  je  ne  connois  nuUement  M* 
Walpole :  je  ne  crois  pas  meme  lui  avoir  jamais 
parle,  ne  Tayant  rencontre  qu'une  fois  dans  une 
maifon  particuliere,  Non-feulement  je  -n'ai  pas  la 
plus  legerepart,  ni  direfte  ni  indirefte,  a  la  lettre  dont 
il  s*agit,  mais  je  puis  citer  plus  de  cent  perfonnes, 
amies  &  ennemies  de  M.  Rouffeau,  qui  m'ont  en- 
tendu  la  defapprouver  beaucoup,  par  la  raifon  qu'il 
ne  faut  point  fe  moquer  des  nialheureux,  fur-tout 
quand  ils  ne  nous  ont  point  fait  de  maL  D'ailleurs^ 
mon  refpeft  pour  le  Roi  de  Pruffe,  &  Ja  reconnoif- 
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fance  que  je  lui  dois,  pouvoient,  ce  me  femble,  fiaire 
fuppofer  a  M,  Roufteau,  que  je  n*aurois  pas  voulu 
abufer  du  nom  de  ce  prince,  meme  pour  une  plai-  ' 
fanteriet 

*'  J*atoute  que  je  n'ai  jamais  cte  l*ennemi  de  M* 
Roufleau,  ni  declare  ni  meme  fecret,  comme  il  le 
pretend ;  &  je  defie  qu'on  apporte  la  moindre  prcuve 
que  j'aie  jamais  cherchc  a  lui  nuire  en  quoi  que  ce 
puifle^etre.  .Ie^|>ourrois  prouver  au  contraire,  .par 
leg  tcmoignages  les  plus  refpeftables,  que  j'ai 
cherchc  a  l^obligert^n  ce  qui  a  dcpendu  de  raoi. 

**  Quant  a  ma  prctendue  correfpondence  fecrcte 
avec  M.  Hume,  il  eft  trcs-certain  que  nous  n'avons 
commence  a  nous  ccrire  que  cinq  a  fix  mois  apres 
fon  depart,  a  I'occafion  Ue  la  querclle  que  M. 
Roufleau  lui  a  fufcitce,  &  dans  laquelle  il  juge  i 
propos  de  me  meler  fi  gratuitement, 

"  Je  crois  devoir  cette  declaration  a  moi-meme, 
a  la  verite,  &  a  la  fituation.  de  M.  RouflTeau  :  je  le 
plains  bien  fincerement  de  croire  fi  peu  a  la  vertu, 
&  fiir-tout  a  celle  de  M.  Hume." 

D*Alembert, 


F I N. 


Strahan  and  PreOon, 
PiinLera-Sirec(>  Londua. 
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Ein  dent  Gegenstand  angemessenes  und  daher 
gereinUes  Vorwort,  das  notfalls 
auch  gesungen  werden  kann 

Das,  was  man  Volkslied  nennt,  vcrchrte  Leser, 
1st  buntes  Allerlei  iind  schr  gemischt. 
Schafgarbe,  Thymian,  Rosen  iind  Grascr 
Werden  Euch  miteinander  aufgetischt. 
Die  Tages-,  Jahres-  oder  Lebenszeiten 
Sind  hier  versammelt,  doch  mit  Unterschied: 
Die  Strophen  schreitcn,  gleiten  oder  reiten 
Als  Bauers,  Fischers  oder  Jagers  Lied. 
Einer  singt  so,  doch  anders  singt  der  andre. 
Die  Menschheit,  Leser,  ist  so  angelegt. 
Man  folgc  alien,  schreite,  hupfe,  wandre 
Und  bleibe,  wenn  es  geht,  gut  aufgelegt. 
Denn  schheBlich:  Was  dem  einen  seine  Eule, 
Das  ist  dem  andem  seine  Nachtigall. 
Ob  einer  lache,  seufze  oder  heule: 
Gonnt  seinen  Vogel  ihm  auf  jeden  Fall. 

Ich  hab  versucht,  sie  alle  zu  begreifen. 
Ich  ubte  mich,  auch  einen  fremden  Ton 
Auf  meiner  eignen  Pfeife  nachzupfeifen. 
Nun  pfeif  ich,  wie  der  Star,  sehr  vieles  schon. 
Man  muB  die  Feste,  wie  sie  fallen,  feiem. 


Zw5lf  Jahre  lang  hab  ich  mich  hingesetzt 
Und  fur  den  Kinderfunk  im  Lande  Bayem 
Europas  Lieder  langsam  ubersetzt. 
Candida  Franck,  so  heiBt  die  kluge  Dame» 
Die  mir  den  Auftrag  gab  von  Mai  zu  Mai. 
Und  der  Chorleiter,  BrQggemann  sein  Name, 
Beschafite  mtihevoll  Material. 
Hier  sind  die  Lieder,  Eurer  Gunst  empfohlen. 
Ich  ubertrug  sic  nach  dem  Notenton. 
Doch  ich  verkurzte,  das  sei  nicht  verhohlen, 
Und  ich  erwdterte  zuweilen  schon. 
Denn  so  ein  Volkslicd  ist  wie  wir  lebendig, 
Nicht  stets  untadelig  und  regelgut, 
Ist  nicht  ein  Denkmal,  steinem  und  bestandig, 
Sondem  fast  so  wie  wir:  aus  Fleisch  und  Blut. 

Es  mogen  kluge  Herren  uns  belehren, 
Was  Volkslied  heiBt,  bedeutet  oder  will. 
Es  m5gen  kluge  Herren  es  erklaren. 
Ich  sage  nichts  dazu.  Ich  schweige  still. 
Denn  meine  Absicht,  hochverehrte  Leser, 
War  viel  bescheidener,  war  nicht  gelehrt. 
Mich  haben  keine  scharfen  Augenglaser, 
Auch  keine  Theorien  mich  beschwert. 
Ich  aB  so  gem  und  heiter,  immer  wieder. 
Die  Beeren,  die  ich  von  den  Buschen  las. 
Ich  hab  mir  einverleibt  die  fremden  Lieder, 
Euch,  liebe  Leser,  und  mir  selbst  zum  SpaB. 
Europas  Lieder,  Leser,  viel  geschatzte 
Und  viel  verkannte,  sang  ich  vor  mich  hin. 
Und  immer  wieder,  wenn  ich  ubersetzte, 
Kam  mir  das  alte  Sprichwort  in  den  Sinn: 
Da,  wo  man  singt,  laBt  man  sich  geme  nieder. 
(Denn  wo  man  singt,  versteht  man  jedermann.) 
Drum,  werte  Leser,  hort  Europas  Lieder, 
Auch  wenn  die  Noten  fehlen,  freundlich  an. 


Europa  ruckt,  ob  schmoUend  oder  munter, 
Engcr  zusammcn.  Es  hat  kcinc  Wahl. 
Von  Island  bis  nach  Griechenland  hinunter. 
Und  vom  Atlantik  bis  an  den  Ural. 
Singt  seine  Lieder!  Singt  sie  immer  wieder! 
Glaubt  an  das  Lied,  das  uns  zusammenhalt! 
Und,  Leser,  glaubt  es  mir:  Europas  Lieder 
Sind  alle,  recht  besehn,  aus  einer  Welt. 
Denn  es  sind  uberall  die  gleichen  N5te. 
Und  auch  die  Heiterkeit  ist  einerlei. 
Horcht  auf  den  Ton  der  alten  HirtenflSte, 
Tragt  sie  auch  vor  die  jungere  Schalmei. 
Das  gute  Alte  soil  der  Mensch  erhalten. 
Es  lebt  und  klingt,  solange  es  gefallt. 
Die  neuen  Lieder  sind  ja  oft  die  alten, 
Weil  alles  wiederkehrt  auf  dieser  Welt. 
Oft  kommt  ein  neuer  Text  zu  alten  Weisen, 
Oft  konunt  zum  alten  Text  ein  neuer  Klang. 
LaBt  uns  durch  Lander  und  durch  Zeiten  reisen, 
Und  laBt  uns  Grenzen  sprengen  durch  Gesang. 
Da,  wo  man  singt,  laBt  man  sich  gcme  nieder. 
Gesang  macht  friedlich,  und  Gesang  macht  frei. 
Verehrte  Leser,  singt  Europas  Lieder, 
DaB,  was  getrennt  ist,  singend  einig  sei! 


Der  Pfau 


izonte 
inster. 

varzer  Rabe, 
c  Ginstcr. 

rzer  Rabe 
i^Ffifien: 
It  und  Vatcr 
mir  grQBen! 


Schreite  durch  die  Kohen  Graser, 
funkclnder  Pfau, 
f  unkelnder  Pfau ! 

Schlag  dein  Rad  ini  Glanz  dcr  Sonne, 
leuchtender  Pfau, 
leuchtcnder  Pfau! 

Warum  Sflhest  du  die  Flugcl, 
schimmemdcr  Pfau, 
schimmemder  Pfau  ? 


Wobin  cragen  dich  die  FlQgcl, 
glanzender  Pfau, 
glanzender  Pfau  ? 


Wessen  Garten  wirst  du  schmucken, 

hertlichcr  Pfau, 

hcrrlichcrPfau? 


Heimweh 

Wo  ist  done  Hcimat, 

du  frcmdct  Vogel,  bunt  und  schSn  ? 

Kommc  aus  dcm  Landc, 

das  drauBcn  Qberm  Meerc  li^t. 

Was  macht  dich  so  glanzcn, 

du  frcmdcr  Vogd,  bunt  und  schdn? 

FQhl  in  meinem  Kldd  noch 
die  Sonne  meincs  Hcimatlands. 

Watum  bist  du  traui%, 

du  fremdcT  Vogel,  bunt  und  schon  ? 

Suche  mdne  Hcimat, 

die  drauBen  Qberm  Meerc  liegt! 

Daliiulinisdt 


Die  Eule 


^ 


Der  Vogel  dcr  Nacht,  die  Eulc, 

mit  dem  Kopf ,  der  sich  drcht, 

tnit  dem  stechenden  Blick, 

mit  dem  Mausc-Vcrschmaus&-Schnabi 

mit  dem  Ruckcn  gcschcckt, 

mit  den  Krallen  so  scharf , 

der  Vogel  der  Nacht,  die  Eule, 

auf  duTTer  Hcbtc  kaucit  sie, 

3u{  eine  WQhlmaus  lauert  sie. 

Lapptindisch  mis  Finnlanil 


Der  wilde  Vogel 

Bin  V5gelchen  flog  durch  das  Laubwerk  vom  Baum, 

rusela  rusela  reL 

Bin  Zweiglein  brach  ab,  doch  man  hdrte  es  kaiun, 

ruseb  rusela  rei. 

Es  fielen  rings  raschelnd  die  Blatter  vom  Ast. 

Da  spielten  sie  Haschen  und  fingen  sich  fast 

und  flogen  am  Vogel  vorbei, 

rusela  rusela  rei. 

Der  Vogel  flog  weiter  mit  wilderem  Braus, 

ruselea  rusela  rei, 

voriiber  an  Waldem,  an  Kirchturm  und  Haus, 

rusela  ruseb  rei. 

£s  knattem  die  Fahnen,  es  wolkt  sich  der  Staub, 

es  bilden  sich  Wolken  aus  wirbelndem  Laub. 

Noch  nie  war  ein  Vogel  so  f  rei. 

Ruseb  rusela  rei. 

Der  Vogel  umflog  eine  jubelnde  Schar, 

ruseb  ruseb  rei, 

er  zerrte  an  Jacken  und  f uhr  durch  das  Haar, 

ruseb  rusela  rei. 

Er  stritt  um  die  Freiheit  mit  Baum  und  mit  Kind, 

der  flattemde  Vogel,  der  knattemde  Wind, 

er  wurde  so  frohUch  dabei, 

rusela  ruseb  rei. 

Fldmisch 


Die  Schwalben 


£s  fliegen  zwci  Schwalbeti  ins  Nachbai  sein  Haus, 
sic  fliegen  bald  hoch  und  bald  nicder; 
2ufs  Jahr,  da  kommcn  sie  wieder 
und  suchcn  ihr  vorigcs  Haus. 


Sic  gchen  jetzt  fort  ins  neue  Land 
und  Ziehen  jetzt  cilig  hinuber; 
docb  kommcn  sic  -wiedei  heruber, 
das  ist  cinem  jeden  bckatint. 

Und  kommcn  sie  wiedci  zu  uns  zurdck, 
der  Bauer  gcht  ihncn  ent^^cn; 
sie  bringen  Uitn  viebnal  den  S^cn, 
sic  bringen  ihm  Wolilstand  und  Glflck. 


An  einen  Kuckuck 


Mdn  niedlicher  Kuckuck,  hSr  her,  h6r  her: 
Ich  will  mit  dir  wandcm  wohl  krcuz  und  quer. 
Und  wenn  im  Lenz  die  Erde  crwacht, 
dann  singst  du  fOr  mich  bet  Tag  und  Nacht. 
Het  her,  lieber  Kuckuck,  hor  her! 

Doch  Esche  und  Hasel,  die  sagen  dir: 

Du  niedlicher  Kuckuck,  ach,  blcib  doch  hier! 

Das  ganze  Jahr  mach  Fruhling  im  Land. 

VcrkOndc  dem  Winter,  cr  sci  vcrbannt. 

Bleib  hier,  lieber  Kuckuck,  bletb  hier! 

hbA 


/ 


Simsaladim 

Auf  cinem  Baum  ein  Kuckuck, 

simsaladim  bambasala  du  saladim, 
auf  einem  Baum  ein  Kuckuck  saB. 

^  Da  kam  dn  jungcr  Jagcrs-, 

L  simsaladim  bambasala  du  saladim. 


T 


i»  da  kam  ein  jungcr  Jagersmann. 

Der  schoB  den  armen  Kuckuck, 


simsaladim  bambasala  du  saladim, 
der  schoB  den  armen  Kuckuck  tot. 


^^  Und  als  ein  Jahr  vergangen, 

^^^^  simsaladim  bambasala  du  saladim, 

und  als  ein  Jahr  vergangen  war, 

da  war  der  Kuckuck  wieder, 

simsaladim  bambasala  du  saladim, 
da  war  der  Kuckuck  wieder  da. 

Dcutsch 


ch  zu  Tode  gfalln 
;n  Weiden: 
iesen  Sommer  lang 
eil  vertreiben  ? 

Frau  Nachtigall, 
inem  Zweige; 
ringt,  ist  allzeit  froh, 
aldvoglein  schweigen. 


1u  das  Lied  der  NiuhtigaUen  ? 

du  das  Lied  dcr  Nachogallen 

drubcrsdullcn? 

iu 

kcnden  Nacbogall  zu  ? 

und  Rchc  bldbcn  lauschcnd  stchc, 

die  Tone  durch  den  Abend  wehn. 

du  das  Lied  der  Nachtigallcn, 

tmdscbdn? 

c  dcm  Lied  der  Nacbngallen, 

Jie  Scbatten  fallen. 

tchn! 

nicht  die  T5nc  verwchn. 

idem  V^el  schweigen  schon. 

den  Abend  scballt  nur  Nachtigallenton. 

c  dcm  Lied  der  Nachtigallen, 

und  schfin. 


Badt-Bachstelze,j{ink  und  kkin 

Es  wu  ein  sdiSner  Tag  tm  Mai, 

rings  duftetc  es  fein. 

Am  Bache  bei  der  Meierci, 

da  saB  ein  Voget  klein. 

fiacb-Bachstelze,  flink  und  klein, 

was  ist  das  fur  ein  Spiel? 

Acb,  niemals  kannst  du  ruh^  sein, 

dein  Schwanzchen  steht  nicht 

still,  Bacbstelze, 

still.  Bachstelze, 

sdlL 


Wenn  du  das  Schwanzchen  wippen  laBt, 

£angst  du  die  Fliegen  ein. 

Das  soil  fur  deinc  Frau  im  Nest 

ein  leckres  Essen  sein. 

Bach-Bachstelze,  flink  und  klein, 

was  ist  das  fur  ein  Spiel? 

Ach,  niemals  kannst  du  ruhig  sein, 

dein  Schwanzchen  steht  nicht 

still,  Bachstelze, 

still,  Bachstelze, 

stilL 


Die  Beinchen  sind  so  lang  und  stark, 

das  Haubchen  schwarz  wie  Ru6. 

Das  Mannchen  hat  so  viel  zu  tun, 

weils  Weibchen  bruten  mu6. 

Bach-Bachstelze,  flink  und  klein, 

was  ist  das  fur  ein  Spiel? 

Ach,  niemals  kannst  du  ruhig  sein, 

dein  Schwanzchen  steht  nicht 

still,  Bachstelze, 

still,  Bachstelze, 

still. 

Flamisdi 


Kitntnt  a  Vogerl  gejlogen 

Kimmt  a  Vogerl  geflogen, 
setzt  sich  nieder  auf  mein  ] 
hat  a  Zetterl  im  Goscherl 
und  vom  Diamdl  an  Gru£ 

Hast  mi  allweil  vertrdstet 
uf  die  Sunmierizeit, 
und  der  Summa  is  kumms 
und  mei  Schatzerl  is  weit. 

Daderheim  is  mei  Schatzei 
in  der  Fremd  bin  i  hier, 
und  es  fragt  halt  kei  Katze 
kei  Hunderl  nach  mir. 


Liebes  Vogerl,  flieg  weitei 
nimm  an  GruB  mit,  an  Ki 
Und  i  kann  di  nit  begleita 
weil  i  hier  bleiba  muB. 

Deutsch  aus  Osterreich, 
van  A,  Bauerle 


Kiiken  unJ  Prime! 


V 


<cbcn  kam  geflogen, 
:  Welt  durchzogen, 
ner  andem  Taubc 
h  dcr  Roscnkube: 
ner,  licbe  Kleine, 
■e  Icider  kcine ! 

h  die  andre  Taube 
h  der  Roscnkube: 
m  bab  icb  crgattert, 
hcrumgeflattcrt. 
rd  dir  keincs  gcbcn, 
St  cin  Lottcrleben! 


Ein  Kiiken,  das  sah  cinst 

ein  Primclchcn  stchn. 

Das  icizte  das  KQkcn, 

noch  nahcr  zu  gchn. 

Es  neigtc,  vctbcugte 

imd  rauspcrtc  sicb: 

Tag,  Freundchen,  du  but  grad 

so  golden  wie  icb. 

Du  bast  auch  cin  goldenes 

Mantelchen  an. 

Wirst  du,  so  wie  icb, 

wenn  du  groS  bist,  cin  Hahn? 

Du  Dununcrcbcn,  Pummelcbcn, 

fragsc  wie  ein  Kind. 

Du  wcifit  sichcr  gar  nicbt, 

was  Primulac  sind. 

Icb  bin  eine  Blume. 

Das  sicht  man  am  Sticl. 

Icb  strebe  nach  obcn. 

Nun  bin  icb  am  Ziel. 

Ich  mcldc  den  Fruhling, 

und  das  ist  sebr  vicl. 

Icb  mclde  den  FrQhling, 

und  das  ist  schr  vicl. 


Besuch  bei  JerEhler 

Ebtcr,  £btcr,  sage  mir, 
woduwarcst! 

Writ  von  hicr! 
Hab  Fcucr  gcschurt, 
hah  Brci  angcrOhrt, 
sprai^,  hops,  auf  die  Stufcn, 
hab  Gastc  gcnifcn. 
Da  warcn  gar  schnelle 
die  Gastc  2ur  Stclle. 


Freundliche  Vogel 

Gch  ich  foit  von  hicr,  singen 
die  V5gel  traurig  ade. 
Wenn  ich  wiederkehr,  singen 
die  V6gel  mimter  jucbbe. 

Singt  nur  immcrfort,  Vogcl! 
Das  macht  mir  hcitercn  Siim. 
Singt  vom  Baume  dott,  VSgcU 
Dann  streu  ich  cuch  geme  was  bin 
Tiihedtisth  am  Bohmen 


Hab  dicscn  gcladcn 

und  jenen  geladen, 

hab  einfach  den  cinen 

und  andcm  geladen. 

Ooch  manchcn  hab  ich  nicht  g< 

Wet  kcin  Wasscr  gebracht 
und  kein  Holz  kleingcmacht 
und  kein  Fcucr  cntfacht, 
wurd  bcim  Scbmaus  nicht  bed 

Bald  huscbten  die  Gastc 
fiber  Zwrigc  und  Astc 
wieder  fort  ins  Rcvier. 
Und  nun  spricht  man  von  mil 
Rassisdi 


'ogel  utid  Prinzessin 

;ht  ihr  den  buntcn  Vogel  ? 
r  setzt  acb  -  husdi  - 
if  cmcn  Zwdg  und  trillert 
n  Roscnbusch. 

:ht  ihr  die  KQnigstochtcr 
1  Roscnhain? 
£  mOchte  gar  zu  gcrnc 
n  Vogdsein! 

'  Vogel,  kdnnc  ich  singcn 
ic  du  so  schSc! 

dnnt  icb  wie  du  mich  schwingcn 
Wolkcnhahnl 


3£mdon 


ch,  Vogellied  und  Flugcl 
id  tiichts  fur  dich ! 
u  schlakt  auf  wcichcn  Kissen, 
1  Dome  ich. 

uf  dich,  Prinzessin,  waitec 

aPrinzenkuB. 

[icb  abcr,  acb,  erwaKct 

n  FlintenschuB ! 


Der  zujriedene  Vogel 

Es  bliesen  die  Winde 
schon  uber  das  Land, 
da  kam  des  Bettlers  Junge  an, 
der  nahm  mich  in  die  Hand. 

Dann  hat  er  mich  in  London 
vcrkauft  an  cine  Frau. 
Mcin  Silberkafig  bietet  mir 
die  schfinste  Vogelschau. 

Ich  seh  am  Herd  die  Apfel 
und  Nusse  dann  und  wann. 
Ich  babe  auch  ein  Fcdcrbett, 
in  dem  icb  schlaf  en  kann. 
Englisch 


Aus  dent  Vogel-Abc 

Wohl  auf,  ihr  kloncn  Waldvogclcin, 

die  ihr  in  Luftcn  schwcbt, 

stimint  an,  lobt  Gott,  den  Hertco  mcin! 

Singe  all!  Die  Sdmm  crhcbt! 

Dcnn  Gott  hat  cuch  erschafien 

sich  selbsc  zu  Lob  imd  £hr. 

Sang,  Fcder,  Schnabcl,  Wafien, 

kommt  allcs  von  ihm  her! 


%a 


Adler 


« 


Der  aller  Vogel  KOnig  ist, 

macht  billig  den  Anfang. 

Konim,  Adlct,  komm  hervor!  Wo  bist? 

Sdmm  an  den  Vogelsang! 

Der  Vorzug  dir  gcbOhret, 

kein  Vogel  ist  dir  gldch. 

Drum  dich  tn  Wappen  fOhret 

der  Kaiser  und  das  Reich. 


©5 


Bachstelze 


Die  Bachstek  tut  oft  schnappcn 
und  ^gt  der  MQckcn  viel. 
Es  hdit  nicht  auf  zu  knappen 
ihr  langer  Pfannemdel. 
Den  Schweif  tut  stets  sie  zwii^cn, 
sic  laBt  ihm  niemals  Ruh. 
Wenn  andre  VQgel  singen, 
schlagt  sie  den  Takt  dazu. 


Jft 


a 


m 


Henne  und  Hahn 


Die  Henne  frdhlich  gagagagt 
und  macht  cin  groB  Geschrei. 
Die  Baurin  weiB  wohl,  was  sie  sagt» 
und  geht  und  holt  das  £i. 
Der  Hahn  tut  friih  aufwecken 
den  Knecht  und  faule  Magd. 
Sie  tun  sich  erst  recht  strecken 
und  schlafen,  bis  es  tagt. 


(^\  W  Imme 

Das  honigsuBe  Inimelein 
sich  spat  und  friih  bemuht, 
es  sitzt  auf  alien  Bliimelein, 
versuchet  alle  Blut. 
Sehr  emsig  fliegts  herummer, 
tragt  ein  mit  groBem  FleiB 
und  sucht  den  ganzen  Sommer 
auch  fur  den  Winter  Speis. 


^P 


Papagei 


Du  Vogel  auserlesen, 
der  Fedem  hast  du  viel, 
wo  bist  so  lang  gewesen? 
Warum  schweigst  du  so  still? 
Papagei,  Zuckerfresser! 
Ruft  dir  der  Schulbub  zu. 
Geh  in  die  Schul!  Lern  besscr! 
Gibst  ihm  zur  Antwort  du. 


@^fi§ 


Star 


^1^ 


Der  Star  schwatzt,  pfeif t  und  singct, 
er  ists,  dcr  allcs  kann. 
In'  Kopf  er  allcs  biinget, 
nimmt,  was  er  hOrct,  an. 
Er  ist  gar  schlau  und  lose, 
und  merkct  auf  mit  FlctB : 
Wascht  oft  die  schwarze  Hose 
und  bringt  sie  ninimcr  weiB ! 


Utt 


Uhu 


Der  Uhu  sieht  gar  cmsthaft  aus, 
als  hatt  ei  hoch  studicit, 
gcht  nicht  aus  seiner  Hohl  heraus, 
bis  Nacht  und  finstcr  witd. 
All  Dunkclhcic  ist  ihm  ganz  hell, 
doch  sieht  er  nichts  bei  Tag, 
drum  ist  er  auch  ein  solch  GescU, 
den  nie  kein  Vogel  mag. 


$11 


Vogel  StrauB 


Dcr  Vogel  StrauB  hat  gtoBe  Bein, 

doch  klein  ist  sein  Verstand. 

£s  brQtet  ihm  der  Sonncnschein 

die  Eicr  aus  im  Sand. 

Oft  Stein  und  Eisen  er  verschluckt. 

Sein  Magen,  der  ist  gut. 

Sein  Federn  sind  dcr  Weibcr  Schmuck. 

Sie  stecken's  auf  den  Hut. 


iL 


mt0 


Wicdchopf 


Dcr  Wicdchopf  ist  wohlgczicrt, 

doch  hat  cr  kcinc  Stimm. 

Scin  Kr5nlcin  cr  stcts  mit  sich  fuhrt» 

stcckt  doch  nichts  hintcr  ihm. 

Wic  manchcr  hat  vid  Klcidcr, 

als  ware  cr  cin  Graf, 

scin  Vatcr  ist  cin  Schneider, 

scin  Bruder  hut  die  Schaf . 


35 


Zeisig 


Komm  her,  du  schdncs  Zciselcin! 
Komm,  flicgc  her  bchcnd! 
Sing,  spring  auf  grunem  Rcisclein 
und  mach  dcm  Lied  cin  End. 
Lob  Gott,  den  Hcrrcn  mcin  und  dein, 
tu  frohUch  singen  ihm! 
V         Ihn  prcisen  alle  Vogclcin 
ji  tr  mit  ihrcr  suBcn  Stimm. 

Deutsch 


Tierspektakel 


Oberall  Larm 


Der  Woljim  Wald 


Larm  im  HOhnerstallc. 

Habt  ihn  vcraommen? 

Alle  Huhncr  gackcm:  gix  gax  gux! 

Doch  wet  ist  gekommcQ? 

Doch  wer  ist  gckommcn? 

Doch  wcr  ist  gckommen? 

Dcr  Fuchs,  dci  Fuchs ! 

Larm  im  Mauscloche. 

Habt  ihrs  vemommen? 

Alle  Mausc  picpcn:  pictz  putz  patz! 

Doch  wer  ist  gckommcn? 

Doch  wer  ist  gekommen? 

Doch  wcr  ist  gckommcn  ? 

DieKatz,  dieKatz! 


Larm  im  Zicgcnstalle. 

Habt  ihis  vemommen? 

Alle  Ziegen  meckera:  meek  meek  meek! 

Doch  wer  ist  gckommen? 

Doch  wcr  ist  gckommcn? 

Doch  wcr  ist  gekommen  ? 

Dcr  Wolf,  o  Schreck! 

Schwtdisch 


In  den  Wald  wolln  wir  ge 
deim  dcr  Wolf  ist  nicht  zu 


Ist  dcr  Wolf  sehr  e^rimm 
friBt  cr  uns  bestimmt. 


Ist  der  Wolf  nicht  in  Sichi 
friBt  er  ims  auch  nicht. 


Q  tummeln  sich, 

liederlich. 
ine  Mause, 
se. 


Da  kam  ein  Wicsel,  welch  ein  Sckrcck, 

welch  ein  Schreck, 

trieb  aus  dem  Feld  die  Katze  weg. 

Arme  Katze,  kleine  Katze, 

arme  kleine  Katze! 


:,  diese  Hatz, 

II  vor  der  Katz. 
tie  Mause, 
e! 


Da  kam  der  Fuchs  und  bellte  so, 
bellte  so, 

daB  aus  dem  Feld  das  Wiesel  floh. 
Armes  Wiesel,  kleines  Wiesel, 
armes  kleines  Wiesel! 


Da  kam  der  Wolf  vom  finstern  Wald, 
finstem  Wald, 

und  es  entfloh  das  Fuchslein  bald. 
Armes  Fuchsle,  kleines  Fuchsle, 
armes  kleines  Fuchsle! 

Doch  vor  dem  Baren,  groB  und  dick, 
groB  und  dick, 

floh  dieser  Wolf  zum  Wald  zuruck. 
Armes  Wolfle,  kleines  Wolfle, 
armes  kleines  Wolfle! 


Da  kam  der  Jager  mit  Gewehr, 
mit  Gewehr, 

und  es  entsprang  der  Zottelbar. 
Armes  Barle,  groBes  Barle, 
armes  groBes  Barle! 


Gocttel  undRabe,  Hand  unJ  Schw 


Ach,  meinem  reifen  Weizcn  tut, 

Wcizen  tut, 

Jagd  odcr  Jager  gar  nicht  gut! 

Arme  Mause,  kleine  Mause, 

aime  kleine  Mausc, 

armcs  Wicsel,  klcincs  Wiescl, 

aimes  klcmcs  Wiesel, 

armes  FQchsle,  klctnes  FQchsle, 

armes  klcincs  Fuchsle, 

armcs  Wolflc,  klcines  Wolflc, 

atmcs  klcincs  Wdlflc, 

armes  Baric,  groBcs  Baric, 

armes  groBcs  Baric, 

armer  Weizcn,  gclbcr  Wcizen, 

armer  gclbcr  Wcizen! 

Kroatisth 


Gockel  und  Rabc,  Hund  und  Schwein, 
Pfcrd,  Maus,  Krahc  und  Vogdcin 
kiahcn  und  krachzcn,  bcllcn,  sclirein, 
wiehcra,  piepen  insgemein. 
Kein  Orkan  kann  lauter  sein. 
Das  ist  ein  Spektakd! 

Singt  eine  Strophe  fur  den  Hahn! 

Dankt  ihm  fflr  seinen  Wcckruf ! 

Singt  cine  andre  fur  das  Pfcrd, 

das  so  stolz  und  so  chrenwcrt! 

Auch  dem  Schwein  mit  dem  Ringcktccrt 

widmet  cine  Strophe! 

Gockel  und  Rabe,  Hund  und  Schwein, 
Pfeid,  Maus,  Krahc  und  Vogclein 
spiclcn  so  gem  im  Sonncnschcin, 
2iehn  ins  grune  Land  hincin. 
Uberall  wird  es  lusrig  sein, 
wo  die  Tiere  tollcn! 


ttmah!  ^  Vogel 

It  del  altc  Adler: 
ein  gro6es  Mahl! 
lazu  die  V^cl  cin, 
Knd  an  der  Zahl. 
;el  sollcn  singen 
rcn  ibrc  Zimgen, 
lie  Lerchc  sicbcomal 
nectcrt  ihi  Signal. 


Dct  Zimm^rtnatin,  dcT  Buncspedht, 
muB  baun  dn  groBcs  Haus. 
Die  Mauerscbwalbc  stopft  das  Dach 
mit  gifinen  Moosen  aus. 
Der  Rabc  wild  dci  Pricster, 
den  Star  macbt  man  zum  Kflstcr, 
dcr  Storch  tritt  als  der  Kellner  an, 
weil  ers  am  besten  kann. 

Zum  Ausschank  nimmt  man  Spaczen. 

Dann  gchts  auf  jedcn  Fall. 

Die  Lerchc  kommt  ab  Sangcrin, 

dazu  die  Nachtigall. 

Sic  singen  um  die  Wctte 

die  scbiinstcn  Mcnuette. 

Dann  tanzt  dazu  der  ganzc  Saal. 

Das  ist  dn  sch3nes  Mahl. 


Doch  als  das  Mahl  gewescn, 

o  je,  war  das  ein  SpaB : 

Da  ficl  die  altc  Eulenfrau 

betrunken  in  das  Gras. 

Sie  heulte,  krank  und  bangc: 

Jctzt  Icb  ich  nicht  mehr  langc. 

Der  Adler  ricf:  Was  soil  dcnn  das? 

Es  wai  docb  nur  ein  Spafi  \ 

Ddttisch 


Cincirinella 

CincirineUa,  die  frdhliche  Kleine, 
war  cine  Mauleseldatne  wie  kcine. 
AUcin  in  die  Ddrf  cr  mit  hoppla  hopp 
lief  mcine  Cincirinella. 

Cincirinella,  die  konnt  auf  den  Hohen 
ohne  zu  stolpem  die  Beige  begehen. 
Auf  Hdgel  und  Berge  mit  hoppla  hopp 
sticg  meine  Cincirinella. 

Cincirinella  war  frShlich  und  munter. 
Lusdg  gings  aufwarcs  und  lusdg  hinimtcr. 
Und  niemals  ermudet  vom  hoppla  hopp 
war  meine  Cincirinella. 
IlalienisA 


Denki  euch ! 

Dcnkt  cuch:  In  dcm  Nest  dcr  Spechtc 
braut  dcr  Sticglitz  Braunbier! 
Alles,  was  er  braucht,  das  tragt 
dcr  Spatz  ihm  vor  die  Haustur. 
Schcnkc  ist  die  lotc  Hcnne, 
Gockelhaho  bewirtet. 
Jedcr,  der  gem  Braunbier  mag, 
bckommt  es,  wenn  cr  bittet. 

Dcnkt  euch:  Auf  dem  Weinberg  kehett 

Haschen  Wein  aus  Trauben. 

Ffichslein  hilft  ihm  Trauben  pflQcken, 

das  ist  kaum  zu  glauben. 

Marder  ist  der  KQfermcister, 

litis  spielt  den  Ober, 

Tisch  und  Bank  und  Wcinlokal 

ersctzt  das  Hen  im  Schobcr. 

Polniirh 


Katz  und  Hund 


Drei  hungrige  Kdtzchen 

Ihr  Katzchen,  ihr  Katzchen, 
wo  sind  eure  Latzchen? 
Im  Napfchcn  stcht  dcr  Brci. 
Hcrbci,  ihr  drci,  hcrbci! 


Die  Katzchen»  die  Katzchen 
verloren  die  Latzchen 
und  machten  nun  Geschrei. 
O  weih,  ihr  drei,  o  weih! 

Ihr  Katzchen,  ihr  Katzchen, 
verlort  ihr  die  Latzchen, 
dann  gibt  es  keinen  Brei! 
Kein  Brei,  ihr  drei,  kein  Brei! 

Die  Katzchen,  die  Katzchen, 
die  fanden  die  Latzchen 
und  brachten  sie  herbei. 
Ei  ci,  ihr  drei,  ei  ei! 

Nun  tragcn  sie  Latzchen. 
Gescheit  sind  die  Katzchen. 
Nun  gibt  es  fur  die  drei 
den  Brei,  ei  ei,  den  Brei ! 

EngUich 
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Mirr  fchlt  das  Holz  zum  Bmotebackeai, 
mrn  mm  nurr, 

dmum  kirricg  ich  kcinc  rrrotcn  Backen, 
schnm  schnrrr  schnrrr! 


Ringel-rangel-ratze 

Ringel-rangel-ratzc, 

wic  drolljg  ist  die  Kacze! 

Doch  kotnmc  dei  Hund  gclaufcn, 

flicgt  allcs  ubcm  Haufcn! 

Stouieniuh 


Hofliche  Tiere 

Die  Puschi  sitzt  bcim  Stubetihcid, 
doch  sitzt  sic  ziemlich  nah. 
Da  kommt  der  klcinc  Hund  herein: 
He,  Puschi,  bist  du  da? 

Ich  griiB  dich,  Fraulein  Puschi! 
Rccht  gutcn  Tag!  Wic  gchts? 
Ach,  dankc,  danke,  kicincr  Hund: 
So  angenehm  wie  sects! 
EngUsth 


Mein  Hiindcken 

Ich  hab  cin  nettes  Hundchcn, 
klcin  -wic  mcin  Daumcn  fast. 
Das  hat  vier  wciBc  Pfotcn 
und  am  Schwanze  cinen  Quast. 


Lorretje 

LaBt  mich  das  Liedchen  singcn 
von  Lonetje,  dctn  Hund. 
Der  lief  mit  meinen  Strumpfcn 
durchs  Zimmcr  in  die  Rund. 


Es  hat  cin  wcifies  Kopfchcn, 
die  Ohren  sind  von  Speck, 
und  uberjedem  Auge, 
da  sitzt  ein  brauner  Fleck. 

Doch,  ach,  das  arme  Ticrchen 
schaut  mich  so  traurig  an. 
kh  kann  nicht  mit  ihm  spielen, 
denn  cs  ist  —  aus  Porzellan. 
HoUandUdt 


Und  hatt  ich  nicht  geruf  en : 
Ach,  Lorretje,  bleib  doch  hier! 
Dann  war  er  mit  meinen  Strumpfcn 
hinausgclaufen  zur  Tur. 

HollanJisdi 


[  Volk 


F&ehsUin,  willst  du  was  eneichen 


mte 

Ic,  Fuchslein,  schncidc; 
I  das  Gras  der  Weide! 
soil  es  schlichtcn, 
Haufcn  schichten, 
i  soil  cs  cragen 
I  Ldtctwagcn. 

hen,  pflug  den  Ackcc ; 
hen,  pflugc  wacker! 

soil  dcr  Wolf  dann, 
■n  soil  die  Maus  dann, 
.  in  der  Muhle 

altc  Katz  dann. 


Fuchslein,  willst  du  was  crrcichcn, 
dilcdo,  dilclcdo,  dilcdo, 
muBt  du  leise,  Ictsc  schlcichen, 
dilcdo,  dileledo,  dilcdo. 

Schleich  dcr  Mama  nach  im  Grasc, 
dilcdo,  dileledo,  diledo. 
Schnupprc  mit  dci  spitzcn  Nase, 
dilcdo,  dileledo,  diledo. 

Haslcin  haben  spitze  Ohrcn, 
diledo,  dileledo,  diledo. 
Abcr  sic  sind  doch  vcrlorcn, 
diledo,  dileledo,  dilcdo. 

FQchslcin  tun  beim  SchleichcnQben, 
dilcdo,  dileledo,  dilcdo, 
als  ob  sic  kdn  Wasser  truben, 
dilcdo,  dileledo,  diledo. 

Doch  mit  PfStchen,  Ohr  and  Naschen, 
diledo,  dileledo,  diledo, 
fangen  sic  am  End  das  Hiischen, 
diledo,  dilclcdo,  diledo. 
Bulgarisih 


^^^- 


Die  Grille  und  die  Ameise 

GriUenmadam, 

die  sang  den  ganzen  Sommer  lang, 

Grillenmadam, 

die  spielte  oder  sang. 

Genau  ihr  Gegenteil» 
das  ist  die  Waldameise, 
die  schaflft  auf  emste  Wcise 
und  wcrkelt  allcweil. 

Grillenmadam, 

die  sang  den  ganzen  Sommer  lang, 

Grillenmadam, 

die  spielte  oder  sang. 

Nun  rief  die  Grille  aus: 
Der  Sommer  ist  vergangen. 
£s  plagt  mich  das  Verlangen 
nach  einem  guten  Schmaus! 

Grillenmadam, 

die  sang  den  ganzen  Sommer  lang, 

Grillenmadam, 

die  spielte  oder  sang. 

Die  Ameis  fragte  sie: 
„Was  tatest  du  bis  heute? 
„Ich  sang  fur  viele  Leute! 
„Wohlan,  dann  tanze  jetzt! 

Franzosisch  nach  La  Fontaine 
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Eickhom  unJEichhomin 


Das  Eichhom  und  die  Eichhomin 
warn  lange  Zcit  cin  Herz,  eiti  Sinn. 


Den  ganzcn  Sommer  lagems  ci 
schwatzbraunc  Haselnusselein. 


Ah  sic  die  Kammer  voll  getragn, 

hort  man  das  Eichhorn  zur  Eichhomin  sagn: 


Eichhornin,  tritt  hinaus  vors  Tor, 
schau,  wic  die  kiihlcn  Wetter  zichn! 


Eichhomin  tritt  hinaus  vors  Tor, 

da  schiebt  das  Eichhorn  den  Riegel  davor. 


Jetzt  bist  du  drauBcn,  ich  bin  drin, 

Jetzt  schau  dich  nach  einem  Hiiuslein  um! 


Eichh5rnin  zog  ins  frcmde  Land, 
wo  sie  ein  atidrcs  Hauslein  fand. 


Verging  wohl  kaum  cin  halbes  Jahr, 
da6  Eichhorns  Kammer  Icdig  war. 


Das  Eichhorn  zog  ins  fremde  Land, 
bis  es  Eichhornin  wiederfand. 

Zieh  heim,  zich  heim,  Eichhornin  mein, 
cs  soil  dir  ja  kein  Leids  gcschehn! 

Ach  nein,  ach  nein,  du  falsche  Haut! 
Das  hatt  ich  dir  nimmcrmehr  zugetraut. 

Hicr  hab  ich  alle  Tag  Kas  und  Brot; 
bei  dir  hats  nichts  als  Hunger  und  Not! 

Hicr  hab  ich  alle  Tag  kuhlen  Wein, 
du  gibst  mir  nur  Brunnenwasserlein! 

Kuhldndisch, 

nach  der  hochdeutschen  Fassung 

von  Ludwig  Erk 


Sieben  Frosche 


Es  saBen  sieben  Frosch  im  See, 
in  einem  kleinen  See. 
Der  See  war  zugefroren, 
das  tat  den  Froschen  weh. 
Sie  quakten  nie,  sie  quakten  nie 
aus  Frosch-Melancholie. 

Der  jungste  war  cin  Naseweis 
und  fragte  unterm  Eis: 
Was  tun  die  Nachtigallen 
wohl  schwatzen,  laut  und  leis  ? 
Wir  singen,  wird  das  Eis  vergehn, 
gewiB  nochmal  so  schon! 


Sie  quakten,  als  der  Fruhling  kam, 
die  rauhe  alte  Weis. 
Da  wiinschte  ich  sie  alle 
zuruck  in  Schnce  und  Eis. 
Ich  tausch  die  Frosche  allemal 
fur  cine  Nachtigall! 

Hollandisch 
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ndMiUken 

jic  Milcken? 
inzcn  sic. 
die  Flicgcn  ? 
achcn  sic. 

die  MQckcQ? 
chcn  sic. 
die  Fliegen  ? 
;hcn  sic. 

icn  MQcken: 
ist  fang  ich  euch ! 
len  Flicgcn: 
3rt  mit  cuch! 

die  Miickcn? 
anzen  sic. 
die  Flicgcn? 
achcn  sic. 


Gliihwiinnchen 

GlQbwurmchcn,  GluhwQrmchcn, 
komm  zu  mirl 
Brot,  wics  dcr  K3nig  hat, 
gcb  ich  dii! 

Kdnigtnsbrot! 

Konigsbroc! 
Glubwurmchcn,  GlQbwurmchen, 
feuerrot! 

GlahwQimchen,  GlOhwurmchcn, 
komm  zu  mir! 
Wcin  wic  im  KOnigsschloB 
gcb  ich  dir! 

KSniginswcin! 

Konigswein ! 
Glahwflrmchcn,  GlQhwQrmchen, 
winzigklein! 

GlflhwGrmchcn,  Gluhwflrmchen, 

komm  zu  mil! 

Licht  wie  cin  Bcttehnann 

hab  ich  hier. 

Bcttlerins  Licht! 

Bettlcrs  Licht! 
GluhwQrmchcn,  lasse 
im  Dunkcl  mich  nicht! 
Italienisch 


Lautet  die  Glocken,  das  Kalb  ist  tot! 


Das  Schwein  kriegte  Masem 


Ich  will  cuch  cizahlcn,  was  ich  gctan: 

Bin  ganz  klcincs  Schwcinchcn  scliafftc  ich  an. 

Fcrkclkind,  Schwcinckind,  dies  und  das, 

das  Schwein  kriegte  Masem 

und  bifi  in  das  Gras. 

Ich  will  cuch  erzahlcn,  was  ich  vollbiacht: 
Ich  hah  aus  dcr  Haut  eincn  Sattel  gcmacht. 

Sattelzeug,  Lederzeug,  dies  und  das, 

das  Schwein  kriegte  Masem 

und  biB  in  das  Gras. 

Ich  will  cuch  was  zeigen,  kommt  mal  und  seht: 
Ich  hab  aus  dem  Schwanz  eine  Pdtsche  gedreht. 

Borstenpeitsch,  Lederpeitsch,  dies  und  das, 

das  Schwein  kri^tc  Masem 

und  biB  in  das  Gras. 

Ich  will  euch  eizahlcn,  was  dann  gcsdiah: 
Ich  hab  Scidc  gcwcbt  aus  dem  Borstcnhaai. 

Seidentuch,  Schwcinctuch,  dies  und  das, 

das  Schwein  kriegte  Masem 

und  biB  in  das  Gias. 
AmmkmUth 


IVeh  dify  du  armes  Gansgeschlecht 

Weil  nun  Sankt  Martin  bricht  herein, 

rundadinellulla, 

mu6  eine  Gans  besungen  sein, 

rundadinellulla. 

Zwo  breite  Fu6  und  kurzen  Schwanz, 

rundadinellulla, 

mu6  haben  unsre  Martinsgans, 

rundadinellulla. 


Das  Leder  schmeckt  tins  wohl  zu  Tisch, 

rundadinellulla, 

die  Flugel  geben  Flederwisch, 

rundadinellulla. 

Sie  dadadatert  mit  Geschrei: 
Da  da  da  da  da  da ! 
Gick  gack,  gick  gack  rufe  sie  dabei, 
da  da  da  da  da  da! 


Drum  rupft  und  zupfet  diese  wohl, 

rundadinellulla, 

Sankt  Martin  eine  haben  soil, 

rundadinellulla. 

Sankt  Martin  bleibt  bei  seinem  Recht, 

rundadinellulla, 

weh  dir,  du  armes  Gansgeschlecht, 

rundadinellulla! 


Deutsch 


Das  kluge  Etttlein 

Schwamm  emst  ein  Entlein 
qucr  durch  das  Wasscr, 
schwamm  einst  cin  Entlein  im  Sec. 
Qua  qua  qua,  Endcin, 
grauwciBes  Endcin, 
schwanun  cinst  cin  Endcin  im  Sec. 

Hutcdich,  Endcin! 
Hut  dich  vorm  Wasscr! 
Schwinune  nicht  qucr  abem  Sec  I 
Qua  qua  qua,  Endcin, 
grauwcifics  Endcin, 
schwinune  nicht  qucr  Obcra  Sec ! 

Hut  dich  vorm  Nctzc! 

Rotseidnc  Nctze 

sieht  man  im  Morgenrot  nicht. 

Qua  qua  qua,  Endcin, 

grauwciBes  Endcin, 

sieht  man  im  Morgenrot  nicht. 

Rotseidnc  Nctzc 

wetfe  ich  von  mir, 

dann  ilieg  ich  einfach  davon. 

Qua  qua  qua,  Entlein, 

grauwciBes  Endcin, 

dann  flieg  ich  einfach  davon. 

IMauisdi 


Das  a 


e  Kalbchen 


M6ge  Gott  die  b6scn 
Schlachter  allc  packcn, 
die  dem  armen  Kalbchen 
Bcin  um  Bein  abhacken! 

Ach,  das  armc  Kalbchen 
kann  jctzt  nicht  mehr  laufen. 
Auf  dcm  RQcken  tragt  es 
dci  Soldat  mit  Schnaufcn. 
Ungartsch 


Der  Wolfund  die  Cans 

£s  war  einmal  zur  Sommerzeit, 
zur  Emte  war  das  Kom  bercit, 
da  kam  der  Wolf  gegangen. 
£r  schlich  sich  vor  des  Bauem  Tur 
und  nahm  die  Gam  gefangen. 

Das  Ganschen  rupft  sich  Fedem  aus 
und  macht  dem  Wolf  ein  Pfeifchen  draus. 
Hans  Wolf,  jetzt  laB  iins  tanzen, 
damit  mein  Tod  auch  frohlich  sei 
mit  Springen  und  mit  Tanzen! 


Doch  als  sie  warn  im  besten  Tanz, 
da  flog  sie  auf  und  fort,  die  Cans. 
Hans  Wolf,  f ahr  fort  im  Tanze 
mit  deinem  Bauch,  der  hungrig  ist, 
mit  deinem  leeren  Wanste! 

Der  Wolf  setzt  sich  aufs  Hinterteil: 
Verflucht  nochmal,  die  Gans  blieb  heil, 
die  ich  schon  hatt  am  Kragen. 
Tanz  nie  mehr  mit  ner  Bauemgans, 
ich  hatt  sie  denn  im  Magen! 

Und  als  die  Gans  nach  Hause  kam, 

da  hat  die  Baurin  auf  den  Arm 

die  kluge  Gans  genommen: 

Du  bist  Hans  Wolf,  dem  schlimmen  Tier, 

durch  Witz  und  List  entkommen. 

Luxemburgisch 


Hate  for  Mutter  die  Ganse,  die  Gansc, 

trcibc  sic  nun  auf  die  Wiese  hinaus. 

Sagt  mir,  Gansc,  was  soil  das  Gcschnattcr  ? 

Sitzt  dcr  Fuchs  wohl  dort  hinter  dcm  Gattcr? 

Mutter,  er  raubt  mir  die  Gansc,  die  Gansc! 

Mutter,  dann  trau  ich  mich  nicht  mchr  nach  Haus! 

Mutter,  beim  Hdten  der  Ganse,  det  Gansc 

holte  der  Fuchs  mir  die  beste  hcraus. 

Hab  den  Raubcr  mit  Steincn  vertricbcn, 

abcr  das  Ganschcn  ist  li^cngcblicbcn. 

Mutter,  da  Ucgt  cs,  das  Ganschcn,  das  Gaoscben, 

Mutter,  nun  trau  ich  mich  nicht  mehr  nach  Haus. 

Mutter,  was  bring  ich  furs  Ganschcn,  furs  Ganschcn? 
Munet,  ich  springe  zur  MOblc  hinaus. 
Will  dir  Mchl  aus  der  Muhle  heimtragcn, 
sollst  das  Ganschcn  dann  nicht  mchr  hcklagen. 
Mutter,  vcrgiB  cs,  das  Ganschcn,  das  Ganschcn! 
Mutter,  dann  tiau  ich  mich  wicdcr  nach  Haus! 
Norwrgisch 


Das  Kalb  ist  tot 


Jonny  Armstrong  crstach  cin  Kalbchen, 
Peter  Henderson  kriegte  die  Halftc, 
Willy  Wilkinson  kriegte  die  Ziinge  rot. 
Lautet  die  Glockcn! 
Das  Kalb  ist  tot. 
Englisth 


lEing 


ate,  Greis  uni  Kind 


in  V6glcin,  husch, 
Q  kleiiicr  Piepmatz 
nncn  Busch. 
mdne  Bceren, 
;  ihm  nicht  wchrcn. 
;  ihn  vcrscheucbcn  da, 
ihn  nicht  crrcichen  da, 
kleinen  Piepmatz 
nnem  Busch. 


Leih  mil  dcincn  Stock, 

Ueber  gutcr  Alter, 

leih  mir  den  Stock! 

Sagte  mir  der  Alte: 

Will  ihn  noch  bchaltcn! 

Eh  ich  dir  mcin  St3ckchcn  leih, 

schafTc  mir  erst  Milch  herbci ! 

Dann,  mcin  Ueber  Jungc, 

kricgst  du  den  Stock. 

Als  ich  wiedcrkam, 
brachte  ich  ihm  su£cn, 
kiistlichen  Rahm. 
Kriegte  nun  den  Stecken 
von  dem  alten  Gecken, 
konnte  nun  das  Voglein,  husch, 
jagen  aus  dem  Brombeerbusch, 
allcs  dutch  den  su6en, 
kostUchcn  Rahm. 


Wachtelfang 


Hcul  cntfloh  die  Wachtcl  mir 
in  die  Waldcr,  in  die  Waldcr. 
Barf  uB  lauf  ich  hintcrher 
durcb  die  Felder,  durch  die  Fclder. 

Hcut  sah  ich  das  Wachtelchen 

mir  cntscbwinden,  mir  cntschwinden. 

Und  ich  kann  das  licbe  Tier 

nun  nicht  finden,  nun  niche  findcn. 


Mutter,  bittc,  darf  ich  dich 
etwas  fragcn,  etwas  fragen? 
Darf  man  solchc  Wachtelchcn 
denn  auch  jagcn,  denn  auch  jagen? 

WachteUi  darfst  du  fatten,  Sohn, 
ohne  Zc^cm,  ohne  Zdgem. 
Doch,  mcin  Sohn,  bcrfihre  nicht 
ihre  Fcdcra,  ibrc  Fedem ! 


Wie  soil  ich  das  Wachtelchcn 
denn  mir  fangen,  denn  mir  fangen, 
ohne  seine  Fedcrchen 
anzulangen,  anzulangcn? 

Sohacben,  stclle  Nctze  aus 
in  die  Felder,  in  die  Felder ; 
denn  dann  kommt  das  Wachtelchen 
ganz  von  selber,  ganz  von  selberJ 
Tschcdtiidt  aus  Mahren 


I,  wo  istFreiheit? 


.,  Voglein,  Vogclcin, 

iir  gcschehcn? 

noch  um  diese  Zeit 

11  in  der  Hohe. 

1  in  der  Falle  drin. 

b,  wo  ist  Freihcit? 

n  Sang,  doch  schwer  dein  Sinn. 

b,  wo  ist  Frciheit? 


Bruder,  Bruderlein, 
:h  bin  gefangen! 
noch  um  diese  Zeit 
ir  und  sangen. 
1  FuB  dcs  Jagers  Schnur. 
b,  wo  ist  Freiheit? 
ir  denjager  nur. 
b,  wo  ist  Freiheit? 


iger,  Jagerlein 
goldnes  Bauer, 
noch  um  diese  Zeit 
durch  die  Auen. 
peisc,  Trank  und  Haus. 
b,  wo  ist  Freiheit? 
:  ists  im  Walde  drauB. 
b,  wo  ist  Freiheit? 


Vogelfang 

£in  Vogel  mit  gefleckten  Schwingen 
macht  mir  VerdruB. 
Denn  er  ging  nicht  in  meine  Schlingen, 
der  Pfiffikus. 

Da  dacht  ich:  Wart,  dir  will  ichs  zcigen! 

Du  Spitzbub  du! 

Ich  spielte  lustig  auf  der  Geigc 

und  sang  dazu. 

Und  was  den  Schlingen  nicht  gelungen, 

gelang  nun  f ein : 

Mit  einem  Liedchen,  hubsch  gesungcn, 

fingichihnein! 

Griechisch 


Die  Jager 


Seehund  undjdger 

Scchimd  lag  auf  schwarzcm  Stein. 

Schwarz  wie  Kohlc  ganz 

watcn  Bart  und  Schwanz. 
Ooch  cin  Mami  lag  stumm  auf  Lauer. 

Ah  dcr  Jagcr  schlich  hcran, 

hat  cr  Larm  gcmacht. 

Seehund  ist  erwacht. 
Freundhch  schutzt  das  Mecr  die  Scincn. 

Seehund  schlQpft  ins  Meer  hinein. 

Als  dcr  Jager  das  sah, 

stand  cr  zom^  da. 
Seehund,  lebc  lai^  und  glucklich! 
Itlatidifdi 


?? 


Auf,  aufzumfidhlichenjagen 

Auf,  auf  zum  frohlichen  Jagcn, 
auf  in  die  grunc  Hcid! 
Es  fangt  schon  an  zu  ugcn, 
es  ist  die  schflnstc  Zeit, 
Die  Vogcl  in  den  WaMcm 
sind  schon  vom  Schlaf  erwacht 
und  haben  in  den  Feldem 
das  Morgenhed  vollbracht. 

FrOhmorgem,  als  der  Jager 
im  griinen  Wald  ankam, 
da  sah  er  mit  Vcrgnugcn 
das  schonc  Wildbrct  an. 
Die  Gamslcin,  Paar  um  Paare, 
sie  kommcn  von  weit  her, 
die  Rehc  und  das  Hirschlein, 
das  sch5ne  Wildbrct  schwer. 

Das  edle  Jagcrleben 
vergnugct  meinc  Brust, 
dem  Wilde  nachzustreben, 
ist  meinc  grSBte  Lust. 
Wii  laden  unsrc  Buchscn 
mit  Pulver  und  mit  Blei. 
Wir  fuhm  das  schonstc  Leben. 
Im  Walde  sind  wir  frei. 
Deutsdi  MS  Kemlen 


■]agi 

r  Rossc,  hagclaber, 
rbci  an  goldnem  Kom ! 
Sicgt  die  Jagd  vorubcr, 
I  tOnt  dcs  Jagcrs  Horn, 
PUn  und  rote  Hddc 
s  (rcicn  Jagers  Rdch. 
Icn  Hundcn!  Kdne  Freude 
c  dcr  Lust  des  Jagens  gleich ! 

[  auf  dcm  giuncn  Rascn 
ach  alter  JIgcrart 
inmal  Signal  geblascn, 
ehts  fadmwarts,  dichtgeschart. 
.djubel,  Glascrkliagcn, 
nd  Lachcn,  bis  es  ugt, 
:  alten  Glockcn  singcn: 
long  dung,  cs  Icb  die  Jagd! 


^- 


1st  dn  Schnee  gefallcn, 
weichcr,  wciScr  'Wintcrschncc, 
Wintcrschncc,  wdBcr  Schncc. 

Wilde  ^ger  kommen, 

jagen  nun  den  schwarzcn  Dachs, 

wilde  Jagd,  schwaizcr  Dachs. 

Sieben  Dachse  liegen 

schwarz  im  weiBen  Winterschnee, 

scbwarzer  Dachs,  weiBcr  Schnee. 


An  den  Gott  derjagd 

Bringc  dcine  goldnen  Tierc, 
WalderkQnig  Kuizpana, 
Hauptling  mit  dcm  Ziegenbartc, 
bringc  dcine  Silbcrtierc 
in  die  Wilder,  rcich  an  Nafarung! 
Lassc  deinc  blauen  Fadcn 
wchen  und  die  kldnen  Ticre 
und  die  groBcn  Tiere  allc, 
ob  mit  Hufen  oder  Krallen, 
ob  mit  Pelzen  oder  Fellen, 
von  dcr  Odmark  niedeotcigen! 
Und  wenn  du  sic  dort  nicht  fmdest, 
geh  ins  sonnenlosc  Schnccland, 
suche  sic  im  hochsten  Nordcn 
und  wo  Lapplands  Grcnzen  sind! 


SwJmnMnrmh 


Fiihrtnann  und  Postilion 


Bin  alter  Posthalter 

Ein  alter 

Posthalter 

von  siebcnzig  Jahrcn, 

der  wollte  gcme 

ins  Himmelreich  fahrcn. 

Die  Schinunel, 

die  Schimmel, 

die  warcn  so  keck 

und  warfen 

den  alten 

Posthalter 

in'  Dreck. 

Deuluh 


Fuhrmtrnti  undRofileiti 

Es  wollt  cin  Fuhrmann  fabrcn 
mit  scinem  Wagcn  stolz, 
holla,  holla,  hopsassa, 
mit  seinem  Wagcn  stolz. 

Es  wollt  ein  Rdfllein  springcn 
durchs  frische  gninc  Holz, 
holla,  holla,  hopsassa, 
durchs  frischc  gcune  Holz. 

Der  Fuhimann  sagtc:  Huah, 
nun  tahr  mich  in  die  Stadt ! 
Holla,  holla,  hopsassa, 
nun  fahr  mich  in  die  Stadt! 


Das  R561ein  Hef  zum  Holze, 
und,  hci,  da  brach  ein  Rad. 
Holla,  holla,  hopsassa, 
und,  hei,  da  brach  ein  Rad. 

Der  cine  sagtc:  HOah! 

Der  andre  sagtc:  Hei! 

Und  sind  sich  zwei  nicht  einig, 

gcschieht  so  mancherlei! 

Holla,  holla,  hopsassa, 

geschieht  so  mancherlei! 

Daitsdt 


Schneckenposl 

kh  fahr,  Ich  fahi, 

ich  f;ihr  mit  dcr  Post, 

fahr  mit  der  Schneckenpost, 

die  mich  kcin  Kieuzer  kost. 

Ich  fahr,  ich  fahr, 

ich  fahr  mit  der  Post. 

Ich  fahr,  ich  fahr, 
ich  fahr  mit  der  Post, 
fahrc  im  Schneckcntrab, 
dann  bricht  kein  Rad  mir  ab. 
Ich  fahr,  ich  fahr, 
ich  fahr  mit  det  Post. 
Dtulsdi  aus  Ostenrith 


Der  trmrige  Postilion 

Seht  ihr  dort  die  Trojka  jagen? 
Lauscht  ihr  dcm  cntfcmten  Ton? 
Auf  dcm  Posthora  hOrt  man  klagea 
einen  jimgen  Postilion. 

Kahl  die  Fclder  an  den  Seiten. 
Still  der  Wald,  durch  den  cr  zicht. 
Und  zw&lf  Hufe  nur  b^lcitcn, 
tripp  und  tiapp,  sein  Trauerhcd: 

Hua,  Brauner!  HQa,  Schimmcl! 
Trommelt,  Hufe,  hoch  und  hohl ! 
Madchcn,  Icbcwohl  fur  immer! 
Moskau,  Hcimat,  lebewohl! 

Hartcr  greift  cr  in  die  Zugel. 
Scharfcr  wird  der  Pferdetrab. 
Noch  ein  letzCer  Blick  vom  Hugel, 
und  dann  gehts  ins  Tal  hinab. 
Rusfiidi 


Zmi  Wagekhen 

Ein  Wagekhen  auf  dcm  Sandwcg  f uhr, 

der  Mond  schicn  hdl  auf  die  Wagempur, 

das  Pfcrdchcn  lief  im  Zaume. 

£s  sucbte  allein  den  Weg  im  Wald, 

der  Fuhrmann  lag  im  Traumc. 

Kommt  bald  nacb  Hause, 

kommt  bald,  kommt  bald! 

Kommt  bald  nach  Hause, 

kommt  bald! 

Ein  anderes  Wagelchcn  fuhr  duichs  Tal, 

die  Nacht  war  dunkcl,  der  Weg  war  schmal. 

Das  Herd,  als  hatt  ej  FMgel. 

lief  huitig  durch  den  finstcm  Wald. 

Der  Fuhrmann  hidt  die  Zugel. 

Kommt  bald  nach  Hause, 

kommt  bald,  kommt  bald! 

Kommt  bald  nach  Hause, 

kommt  bald! 

Ein  Wagelchen  feiert  Wiederkehr, 

das  andre  hat  kcincn  Fuhrmann  mchi, 

cr  wird  wohl  nicht  mehr  leben. 

Er  hegt  wohl  auf  dcm  Weg  im  Wald, 

vicUdcbt  auch  wohl  dancben. 

Kommt  nimmcr  nach  Haus, 

ist  kalt,  ist  kalt, 

liegt  einsam  im  Wald, 

im  Wald. 

HoUmUsA 


Reitergluck 


Hen  Rowas 

Hcrr  Rowas  ist  aufgcbrochcn. 
GlQck  sei  mit  Uun! 
Nachts  ist  Hcrr  Rowas  aufgebrochai. 
GlQck  sci  mit  ihm! 

Bci  Nacht  ist  er  fortgentten. 
Gltick  sci  mit  ihm! 

Golden  die  Stem  am  Himmcl  strahlcii. 
GlQck  sei  mit  ihm! 

Sein  Pfcrd  lauft  auf  Silberhiifeii. 

Glflckseimit  ihm! 

Gold  sind  an  jedem  Huf  die  Nagcl. 

GlQck  sei  mit  ihm! 

Griechudt 


Reiterliedchen 

Reit  ich  Galopp  und  Trab, 
wirft  mich  kein  Rofilein  ab. 
Mag  das  RdBlcin  bocken, 
ich  bldb  obcQ  hocken. 
Reite  immer  wicder 
hugelau{  und  -nieder. 

Reit  ich  ins  Tal  hinab, 
halt  ich  metn  Rofl  in  Trab. 
Doch  im  flachen  Talc 
darf's  zum  ersten  Male, 
ohnc  sich  zu  zieren, 
einfacb  galloppicrcn! 

Reit  ich  zum  Ta]  hinaus, 
hintcr  dcm  letzten  Haus, 
darf  mcin  RoSlcin  grasen 
auf  dcm  grunen  Rascn. 
Wcr  so  fein  gelaufen, 
muB  sich  auch  vcrschnaufcn! 


Liiute,  kleine  Schelle 

Lautc,  kicinc  Scfaellc, 
l3ut  im  Sommerabcndwind. 
Trabe,  RoBlein,  schncUc, 
wcil  wir  bcidc  mudc  sind, 
Trabe,  laufc,  sause! 
Flieg  dem  Windc  glcich ! 
Habcn  ja  zuhausc 
Lager,  warm  und  weich. 
MuBtCQ  Ben  und  Kisseti 
lai^c,  langc  misscn. 
Dutch  den  Himmcl  hin, 
Himmel  hin 

zuckt  des  Nordlichts  Schein. 
Soil  um,  Schimmclchen, 
Schimmelchen, 
HeimkchrgriiBen  sein. 

Laute,  kleine  Schetle, 

laut  im  Sommerabcndwind. 

Trabe,  RoBlein,  schncllc, 

wcil  wii  beidc  mudc  sind. 

Sieh  die  Morgcnrote ! 

Schritt,  mcin  RoBlein,  Schritt! 

Alle  Walder  lacheln, 

und  wir  lacheln  mit. 

Habcn  Wald  und  Hohcn 

lange  nicht  gcsehen. 

Auf  dem  Wiesengrund, 

Wiescngrund 

liegt  ein  Sonncnstrahl. 

Kommen  wiederum, 

wicderum 

hcim  ins  alte  Tal, 

Schwedisch 


Hopp,  mein  Scbimmel 

Hopp,  mcin  Schlmmel,  Schimmel,  hop] 
rcit,  o  rcitc  im  Galoppl 
Will,  ja,  will  in  Tal  und  Hohn 
meinc  Rosa  suchen  gchn. 

Hopp,  mein  Schimmel,  tummlc  dich! 
Rosa  warcet  doch  auf  mich. 
Schau,  ein  Rabe  nistct  schon 
obcn  in  der  NuBbaumkron. 
Ungdrisck 


Der  Weg  nach  Texas 

Ich  sing  cuch  cin  Lied, 

das  nicht  lusdg  sein  kaiin, 

von  MOhsal  und  Trubsal 

und  wie  cs  b^ann. 

Ich  licB  mcinc  Eltcm  und  Frcundc  zuhaus 

und  zog  durch  Gcbligc  und  Wustcn  hinaus. 

Ich  krcuztc  den  wildcn 

Missouri  und  dann 

gings  aufwarts  und  abwam. 

Da  warn  wii  zehn  Mann. 

Ich  hab  o£t  am  Abend  die  Jagd  mitgemacht. 

Wir  schossen  Gazellen  und  fiufiel  bci  Nacht. 

Wir  zogen  drci  Wochen 

und  haben  das  Zclt 

mal  hierhin,  mal  dorthin 

auf  Hugcl  gcsCellt. 

Wii  Icgten  die  Decken  auf  schatdgen  Grund. 

Und  Pferde  und  Escl,  die  giasten  nngsum. 


Doch  citut,  als  wit  ruhten, 

ErtOnte  ein  Schrei: 

Die  Sioux-Induner, 

die  stunnten  hcrbci. 

Icb  nalim  tneinc  Flintc  und  tat  manchca  Schufi. 

Wir  stritten  und  ritten  und  stegtcn  am  ScUuB. 

Daiin  ritten  wir  wcitcr 

und  hattcn  dabei 

vicl  Muhsal  und  Tiubsal 

und  Schlachtcngeschrei. 

Wir  ritten  und  ritten.  Dcr  Weg  war  nicht  icicht. 

Doch  endlich,  ja  endlich  war  Texas  crrdcht! 

Ameriktuiisch 


Reiter  imd  Madchen 


Madchen  und  Kavalier 

Holt  cin  Madchen  dort  und  hicr 
Wasscr  fur  die  Herde, 
kommt  gcwiB  ein  Kavalier 
auf  gcschmucktem  Pfcrde. 
Madchen,  (rank  mein  mudes  Pferd, 
hab  mit  ihm  Erbaimen! 
Hat  mein  Pferd  sich  sattgetrunkcn, 
werd  ich  dich  utnannen. 

Sucht  cin  Reiter  irgcndwonn 
Wasser  fflr  den  Schitnmel, 
kommt  gcwiB  ein  Madchen  an, 
so  aus  heitiem  Himmel. 
Spende  Waocr,  Kavalier, 
deinem  Pferd,  dcm  blassen. 
Wie  du  mich  bezablcn  willst, 
das  bleibc  dir  uberlassen ! 
Ungaruch 


Darjuscbka  und  der  Reiter 

Morgens  fruhe  ging  Darjuschka 

auf  den  Flur, 

klopft  beim  Vater,  ihn  zu  wcckcn, 

an  die  Tflr. 

Hali  lilj  lili  lili. 

an  die  Tur. 

Vaterchcn,  cs  schcint  die  Sonne, 

blick  hinaus ! 

Iwan  rcitct  auf  dcm  Rappcn 

vor  dcm  Haus. 

Hali  Uli  lili  lili, 

vor  dcm  Haus. 

bt  cr  nicbt  ein  stolzer  Rcitec, 

Vater,  sprich? 

Ja,  mein  Kind,  im  Sattci  halt  cr 

prachtig  sich! 

HaH  lili  Mi  lili, 

prachtig  sich! 

Vater,  darf  ich  mit  ihm  reiten, 

wcnn  ich  bitt  ? 

Jagt  ihr  nicht  zu  weic  vondannen, 

dann  rcit  mit! 

Hdi  lili  lib  lili, 

dann  reit  mit! 


Magd  und  Reiter 

Ich  ging,  das  Gras  zu  sctmeiclen, 
in  tndnen  Garten  grfln. 
Da  sprach  cin  flinker  Rcitci, 
icli  mochtc  stillcstchn. 


kb  sprach:  Ich  darf  niche  ruhcn, 
wcil  ich  doch  mahcn  mu6. 
Ich  hatte  mlt  dcr  Muctct 
sonst  Aigei  und  VecdruB ! 

Er  sprach:  Dann  ninun  den  Faden 
und  bind  ihn  um  die  Zeh, 
und  sag  daheim,  die  Sichct, 
die  hatt  gctan  dir  weh! 

Mein  Hcrr,  das  tu  ich  niemals! 
Denn  lugen  mag  ich  nicht. 
Die  Wahrhcit,  die  vcrborgcn, 
kommt  cinmal  doch  am  Licbt! 
Schwe^sch 


Wamung 

Pflanze  nicht  wiedcr 

GciBblatt  und  Flieder! 

Du  hast  kein  GlOck,  Janina ! 

Alle  die  Beete, 

die  ich  cinsc  sate, 

sah  ich  nicht  blOhn,  Janina! 

Wenn  die  Bojaien 
kommen  gefahrcn, 
ist  es  zu  spat,  Janina! 
Stiefel  zertreten 
das,  was  wir  saten. 
Stiefel  sind  stark,  Janina ! 
Pehiisth 


Hej,  Husar! 

Brauchst  dem  Pferd  kcin  Kom  zu  mahen, 

hcj,  Husar! 

Brauchsc  nicht  auf  das  Feld  zu  gchcn, 

hej,  Husar! 

Rosa  bringt  dii  Kom  und  Mais 

bdndelweisc,  bundclweis. 

Bin  ein  Reiter,  liebc  Muttci, 

bin  Husar! 

Sattle  meincn  Schimmel,  Mutter, 

als  Husar! 

Rcite  einst  im  Schinundtrab 

den  Himmel  ab,  den  Himinel  ab. 

Ungarisch 


Pferde  und  Rosen 

Sag  mir,  was  nuchst  du  auf  der  Wetde? 
Sag,  was  machst  du  auf  der  Pferdewddc  ? 

Hast  du  vcrlorcn  auf  der  Wcide, 
hast  du  vcrlorcn  mcine  Pferde  bddc? 

Ncio,  deine  Pferde  ruhen  zwischen 
jcncn  wundcrschoncn  Rosenbuschen. 

Dort  liegt  die  Stute  mit  dem  Fohlcn. 
Will  dir  von  dort  cine  Rose  holen. 


sitertod 


.^ 


Kamrad  Schandor 

Reitest  du  ins  Fcld, 

rdt  auch  ich  dazu. 

Nicmand  auf  der  Welt 

ist  so  kuhn  wic  du ! 

Hd,  das  wird  cin  Wcinfcst  gcbcn 

wie  noch  nic  zuvor ! 

Taler  und  Wein, 

liistig  soils  scin, 

hej,  Kamrad  Schandor! 

Blut  und  Mut,  Kamrad, 

ist  so  wcnig  wcrt. 

KrcuzerjcdcnTag 

und  cin  m&des  Pf  cid. 

Hast  nicht  Zcit  mchr,  's  auszugcben 

wic  so  oft  zuvor. 

Blut  und  Wcin, 

Stcrben  muB  sdn, 

o  Kamrad  Schandor! 

Wcin  ist  rot,  Kamrad, 

und  das  Blut  ist  warm. 

Ich  reit  fort,  Kamrad. 

Horch,  es  blast  Alarm! 

Hcj,  das  wird  cin  Fricde  werden 

wic  noch  nic  zuvor  I 

Schlafe  drum  cin! 

Fricde  wird  sein, 

mein  Kamrad  Schandor! 

Ungarisch 


Ohf 

Olaf ,  der  ritt  den  Berg  endang, 
hin  und  her,  kreuz  imd  quer, 
kamcn  drd  Elfcn  den  Weg  dahcr. 
Wie  Fcuer  kams  dahcr, 
Sanfte  LOfte  gbtten 
an  den  Felswanden  her. 

Spracb  cine  Elfe:  Zieb  mit  uns, 

hin  und  her,  kreuz  und  quer, 

dann  ist  das  Leben  dir  nic  mchr  schwcr. 

Doch  Olaf  sagte  ncin. 

Nun  muB  Olaf  stcrben 

und  im  Totenrdch  sein. 


Olaf,  der  ritt  so  bleich  nach  Haus, 

hin  und  her,  kreuz  und  quer. 

Mutter,  ach.  Mutter,  ich  kann  nicht  meht. 

Die  Mutter  dcckt  ihn  zu. 

Heilge  Mutter  Maria, 

nun  gib  ihm  die  Ruh! 


Reilers  Morgenlied 

Morgenrot,  Morgcnrot, 
leuchtcsc  mir  zu  fruhcm  Tod. 
Bald  wird  die  Ttompete  blascn, 
dann  tnuB  icb  mem  Lebcn  Usscn, 
ich  iind  manchcr  Kamerad. 

Kaum  gedachc,  kaum  gcdacht, 
wird  der  Lust  ein  End  gcmacht. 
Gestem  noch  auf  stoIzcB  Rossen, 
hcutc  durch  die  Brust  geschossen, 
motgea  in  das  kilhle  Grab. 

Acb  wie  bald,  acb  wie  bald 
scbwindcc  SchSnheit  und  Gcstalt! 
Prahlst  du  glcich  mit  dcincn  Wangen, 
die  wie  Milch  und  Purpur  prangen: 
Acb.  die  Rosen  welken  all. 

Darum  scill,  darum  still 
{Qg  icb  mich,  wie  Gott  es  will. 
Drum  so  will  ich  wacket  stieiten; 
und  sollt  ich  den  Tod  erleidcn, 
stirbt  ein  braver  Reitersmann. 

Deutich,  muh  der  Fassung 
vcn  Wilhtlm  Hauff 


Drei  Schwestem 

Armcr  Gesell,  du  muBt  reiten. 
Deine  drei  Sctwesccm,  sic  wcinen. 
Weincn,  wcinen, 
allc  dici  weincn. 

Einc  miiB  statdich  dich  klciden, 
cine  muB  satteln  dein  RoB  dur, 
sactcln,  sacteln, 
satteln  dein  RoB  dir. 

Abcr  die  diitte  der  Scbwestem, 
die  dir  das  Tor  hat  gcftffiiet, 
weint  nun,  wdnt  nun, 
wcint  nun  am  Tore. 

Als  nun  ein  Jahr  ist  vergangen, 
da  kommt  das  RoBlcin  nach  Hausc, 
ohne,  ohne, 
ohne  den  Rciter. 

Armcr  GcscUe,  cin  Jahr  lang 
wcintc  die  etste  der  Schwcstem, 
weinte,  weinte, 
klagte  und  weinte. 

Zwei  Jahre  weinte  die  zweite, 
abcr  die  jdngste  der  Schwcstem 
wcint  nun,  wcint  nun, 
weint  nun  noch  immcr. 


Reitertod 


* 


Auf  das  SchLtchtfeld  zog  dcr  Sobn,  Doch  der  BniJer  konimt  nicht  ham. 

und  die  Mutter  weinte.  Kinder  ttagca  Kreuze. 

DocK  im  Fcnstcr  brcnnt  ein  Licbt,  Und  dci  Rabe  krachzt  bci  Tag 

wo  die  Schwestem  wachen.  und  bci  Nacbt  die  Eule. 


Wirbelt  Suub  am  Wegc  auf, 
donnert  nachts  die  Brucke, 
stOrzen  alle  aus  dem  Haus. 
Ob  der  Bruder  heimkommt? 


Eines  Morgens  wirbelt  Staub 
auf  del  StraBe.  Allc 
hdren  Bugel  klirren  und 
dann  ein  Pferdewiehcro. 

Ohne  Reiter  kommt  das  Pfcrd. 
Pf erd,  wo  ist  der  Brudei  ? 
Hintcr  Fcld.  Wald.  Bei^  und  Mccr 
hat  man  ibn  ecschlagen. 

Aber  wer  bcdeckt  ihn  dort? 
Und  wer  wild  ihn  waschen? 
Wer  singt  ihm  das  Totcnlied? 
Wer  wird  bci  ibm  wcinen? 

Sommer  deckt  mit  Tau  ibn  zu 
und  der  Hcrbst  mit  Ncbel. 
Winter  deckt  ihn  zu  mit  Schnee, 
FrObling  mit  den  Blumen. 

Lerchc  singt  sein  Totenlicd, 
und  an  jedem  Morgcn 
werden  Blumen,  gelb  und  rot, 
leise  um  ihn  v 


ock-  und  Weidelieder 


Die  Hirtenflote 

Hirte,  lafi  die  Lammlein  tanzen, 
Ummlein  schwarz  undUmmlcin  wdB. 
Frohlich  tanzen  sie  im  Kreis 
nach  der  Hirtcnflotenweis. 
Hirte,  laB  die  Lammlein  tanzen, 
Lanmilein  schwarz  und  Lammlein  weiB. 


Hirte,  laB  die  Wolken  wandem, 
Wolken  grau  und  Wolken  weiB, 
Sieh,  sie  wandem  leicht  und  leis 
nach  der  Hirtenflotenweis. 
Hirte,  laB  die  Wolken  wandem, 
Wolken  grau  und  Wolken  weiB. 

Hirte,  laB  die  Flote  tonen, 
Flote  braim  und  Flote  weiB, 
daB  ihr  Echo,  fern  und  leis, 
tone  durch  den  Erdenkreis. 
Hirte,  laB  die  Flote  tonen, 
Flote  braun  und  Flote  weiB. 

Bretonisch 


B 


O  scbbfe  nicht  so  lange ! 

Die  Schafc  in  der  Feme, 
die  KOhe  in  der  Nah, 

(O  schlaf  e  nicht  so  lange !) 
sic  wcidcn  im  Klee, 
wciden  im  Gras, 
weidcn  im  Klcc. 

(O  schlaf e  nicht  so  lange!) 
Sic  weiden  im  Klcc. 


Die  Weidenfidte 

Schnitt  mir  die  Flotc  aus  der  Weidc, 
schnict  sie  am  dem  Holz  der  Weidc. 
So  hell,  so  munter, 
rauf  imd  nmtcr, 
spielt  mcinc  kleine 
HirtenflOte  aus  der  Weide. 

Horch,  mcine  Fl6tc  tdnt  am  Abend, 
tdnt  durch  dicsen  Sommerabcnd. 
So  klar,  so  leisc 
torn  die  Weise 
von  meiner  kleincn 
Hirtcnfl&tc  durch  den  Abend. 

All  meine  KObe  mit  den  Glockcn 
soli  die  Heine  Fl&te  locken. 
Sic  kommen  alle 
bei  dem  Schallc, 
denn  mcine  kleine 
HirtenflOte  tdnt  wie  Glockcn. 
Finniseh 


Die  V6gcl  in  den  Nestem, 
die  Fischlein  in  dem  Bach 

(O  schlaf e  nicht  so  lange!) 
sind  allc  schon  wach! 
VOgel  im  Nest. 
Fischlein  im  Bach 

(O  schlaf e  nicht  so  lange!) 
sind  allc  schon  wach. 

Der  Tag  ist  nicht  zum  Sctdafeo 
zum  Schlafcn  ist  die  Nacht. 

(O  schlaf e  nicht  so  lange!) 
Der  Tag  ist  erwacht. 
Schlaf  nicht  bei  Tag! 
Schlaf  bei  der  Nacht! 

(O  schlaf e  nicht  so  lange !) 
Der  Tag  ist  erwacht! 
SchottisA 


Der  HUterbub 

Tula  lula,  Lammlem  ihr 

auf  dct  grunen  Wddc, 

mufi  nun  hdm  ins  Nachtquaitier 

duich  die  weitc  Hddc. 

Kricg  dort  Kasc  auf  den  Tisch, 

detui  die  Butter,  gelb  und  frisch, 

hab  ict  nienuls  gegessen. 

Tula  lula,  folgt  mir  nach, 

meine  Lammlein  allc ! 

Habt  ein  Bett  und  habt  cin  Dach 

in  dem  warmen  Stallc. 

Leg  mich  don  im  Stall  zu  euch, 

denn  ein  Bettlein,  warm  und  wcich, 

bab  icb  nicmals  bcsessen. 

Tula  lula,  gute  Nacht 

alien  kleinen  Schafen! 

Hab  zum  Stall  euch  bingebiacbt, 

und  nun  muBt  ihi  schlafen. 

Lauscht  dem  Wind,  der  drauBen  singt, 

denn  der  Wind,  der  Traume  biii^t> 

hat  mich  niemals  vergcssen! 

Schuvdiich 


Lockrufjiir  Ziegen 

Ziege  scbwarz,  Ziege  hell, 

Ziegenbdckldn,  Zottelfell, 

Rc»a,Dokka. 

Nykk,  Sokka, 

Dickeuter,  Buntfleck, 

Brauner  Scheck, 

folgt  dcm  Spielmanu  auf  die  Wcidc! 

Ziege  groB,  Ziege  klcin, 

Spitzbart,  Meckier,  Hinkebein, 

Rosa,  Dokka, 

Nykla,  Sokka, 

Dickschadel,  Brcitmund, 

Vagabund, 

folgt  dcm  Spidmann  auf  die  Wcide! 

Ziege  Jung,  Ziege  alt, 

SatansbraKn,  ScoBebald, 

Rosa,  Dokka, 

Nykla,  Sokka, 

DOnnbcincr,  Dickbauch, 

alter  Gauch, 

fo^  detn  Spielmann  auf  die  Wcide! 

NorwtgfiA 


Hah  den  Teufel  heutgesehn 

Hab  den  Teufel  hcut  gcsehn, 
sa6  auf  bcaunetn  Pferde, 
trug  dm  schwaizcn  Hiitenhut, 
trieb  zum  Berg  die  Herde. 

Trieb  die  Schafe  vor  sich  her, 
saB  auf  braunem  Pferde. 
Hin  zum  Abgrund  fOhrte  er 
mit  dcm  Hund  die  Herde. 

's  ist  dcT  Teufel !  rief  ick  aus. 
Siczt  auf  braunem  Pferde! 
Alle  Schafe  brachen  aus. 
Rette  dich,  arinc  Hcrdel 
IslSndisdi 


Holla,  Kiihe 

Hoik,  Kiihc!  Holla,  Kuh! 
Lock  ich  sie,  so  kommen  sic. 
Wdt  aus  den  Waldcm  mit  Bu-hu-hu, 
Qbcr  die  Feldcr  mit  Bu-hu-bu. 

Holla,  Kuhc!  Holla,  KQh! 
Lock  ich  sie,  so  konunen  sie. 
Wcit  aus  der  Heide  mit  Bu-bu-hu, 
fiber  die  Weide  mit  Bit-hu-bu. 

Holla,  Kobe!  Holla  Kuh! 
Lock  ich  sie,  so  kommen  sie! 
Ziehen  nun  allc  mit  Bu-hu-bu 
heimmrts  zum  Sialic  mit  Bu-bu-hu. 

Holla,  Kubc!  Holla,  KQh! 
Lock  ich  sic,  so  kommen  sic. 
Schlafen  und  scbnaufcn  nun,  bu-hu-4iu, 
bci  ihren  Raufen  mit  Bu-bu-bu. 
Schwedisch 


Hirtmnen  und  Schaferinnen 


Aussichten 

Ich  bin  noch  kldn. 

IcH  but  alleiiL 

die  KOkcn  in  dcr  Au. 

Die  KOken  warden  Huhncr  » 

Docb  icb  werd  eine  Frau ! 

Shuiaiisdi 


Margarete  -  Annegrete 

Margaiete,  wohin  so  scbnelle? 
Hole  das  Wasscr  von  der  Quelle! 
S^,  fur  wen  denn,  Margaiete? 
Fur  die  Ziege  Ann^retc! 
Darf  ich  mit  dir  gebn  ? 
Darf  icb  mit  dii  gebn? 
Ja,  das  daifst  du  geme! 


Margarete,  wanim  so  munter? 
Hole  das  Strob  vom  Dacb  benintcrl 
Sag,  fur  wen  dcnn,  Margaiete? 
Fur  die  Ziege  Annegiete ! 
Daif  icb  mit  dir  gebn? 
Darf  icb  mit  dir  gebn? 
Ja,  das  daifst  du  geme! 

Margarete,  warum  so  bdcet? 
Hole  das  Heu  und  dann  niches  weiterl 
Sag,  fill  wen  denn,  Margaiete? 
FQi  die  Ziege  Ann^etcl 
Kommst  du  dann  mit  mil? 
Kommst  du  dann  mit  mir? 
Ja,  das  tu  icb  geme! 


Hirtin  port  Gdtahnd 

Hirtin  von  GStaland.  schlQpf  in  die  SchOUein, 

uimm  dann  den  Schcmcl  und  melke  die  Kflhldn. 

Melk  em  Damelin, 

melk  dann  Fagdin. 

Klui^  -  so  tdnt  die  Glockc. 

Hirtin  von  Gdtaland,  molkcst  sic  beide. 

laB  nun  die  KOhlcin  hinaus  auf  die  Weide. 

LaB  erst  DamcUn, 

laB  dann  Fagelin. 

Klung  -  so  cdnc  die  Glockc. 

Hirtm  von  Gdtaland,  UeBest  sie  springen, 

miiBt  nun  die  KOhlcin  ins  Weidcland  bringen. 

Bring  erst  Damclin, 

bring  dann  Fagelin. 

Klung  -so  t&nc  die  Glockc. 

Schivtdiich 


'f%i' 


Es  regnet,  regnet,  Hirtin 

Es  r^net,  regnet,  Hirtin, 
trcibe  die  Schafe  fort. 
Hdrst  du  den  Donncr,  Hirtin? 
O  Hirtin.  bleib  nicbt  dort! 
Obcrall  auf  demLaube 
trdpfdt  cs  dim,  dom,  dim. 
So  mack  dicb  aus  dem  Suubc. 
Hirtin,  der  Blitz  ist  schlimm! 

O  laufe,  laufc,  Hirtin, 
siehst  du  das  rote  Dacb? 
Folgc  mil  dahin,  Hirtin, 
o  Hirtin,  folg  mii  nacb! 
Will  dir  das  Hauschcn  zdgen. 
Dort  wirst  du  sicher  sein. 
Das  Hauschen  ist  metn  etgen. 
Lade  ins  Haus  dich  ein. 

GrOB  Gott,  gruB  Gott,  Frau  Mutter, 

GrOB  Gott,  mein  Schwcsterlcin! 

Bring  cuch  die  Hirtin,  Mutter. 

kh  lud  ins  Haus  de  ein. 

FOhrt  nun  die  Schaf  zum  Stalle, 

lichtct  das  Abcndbrot 

und  biiiut  dann  fOr  uns  alle 

Bimen  und  Apfel  rot! 


Lustig  ist  die  Schsferei 


Hirtenweisheit 

Auf,  mein  Hirte,  bias  ins  Horn; 
detm  cm  Lammlein  ging  verlom! 
Bauer,  strcckja  nur  die  Bcinc, 
Lammlein  schlaft  in  seiner  Scheune. 

Schwalbc  sat  und  emtet  nie. 
Gott,  det  Hcrr,  emahrct  sic. 
Also  gcht  es  mit  dem  Hinen, 
den  der  Bauer  muB  bcwirten! 
Ungarisfh 


Der  lustige  Sckafer 

Schlafsc  du,  Schafer,  dummer  Wicht? 
Ach,  das  weiB  ich  selber  nicht! 

Kamcn  Wslfe  von  den  H5hn? 
Nein,  ich  hab  sie  nicht  geselm! 

Stahlcn  sie  der  Schafcben  cins? 
Jedenfalls  sie  bracbten  keins ! 

Liefst  du  hinter  ihnen  her? 
Ach,  ich  sah  sie  lang  nicht  mehr! 

Als  der  Hiit  die  Flote  mount, 
ist  ei  wieder  frohgestimmt! 
Ungarisdi 


AufJer  Hdhe  ies  Tages 

Hicrher! 

Kommt  an  das  Mccr! 

Folgt  del  Scbaf-  imd  Lammerspur! 

Singt  ein  muntrcs  Schafcrlied! 

Kommt  und  folgt  mir!  Auf  zui  Schui! 

Donald  Lamont,  komm  hierher! 
Kitcy  Campbell  und  Pat  Maclair, 
Molly,  komm,  und  andre  mehr! 
Wir  schcrcn  die  Schafc  am  Moigen. 

Brmgt  die  Wolle  hei  zu  mii! 
EBt  den  Kuchen  und  trinkt  das  Biei! 
Macht  auch  noch  ein  Tanzchen  bier! 
Zieht  heim  auf  der  HQbe  des  Tages! 

Hierher! 

Kommt  an  das  Meer! 

Folgt  der  Scbaf-  und  LSmmcrspur! 

Singt  ein  muntres  Scbaf erlied! 

Konuntundfo^tmir!  AufzurSchur! 

Cilisth 


Die  lustige  Schaferei 

Scbaf er,  sag,  wo  willst  du  wciden? 
DrauB  im  Feld  auf  gruner  Hciden! 
DrauB  im  Feld  auf  gruner  Heiden 
milssen  lustige  Scbaf cr  wciden. 
Und  icb  sag,  es  bleibt  dabei: 
Lustig  ist  die  SchSferei! 

Schafcr,  s^,  wo  willst  du  scblafcn? 
DrauB  im  Feld  bei  meincn  Schafcn! 
DrauB  im  Feld  bei  ibren  Schafen 
mussen  lustige  Scbafer  scblafen. 
Und  ich  sag,  cs  bicibt  dabei: 
Lust^  ist  die  Schaferei! 
Druudi 


Der  glucklicbe  Htrte 

flu  Hirten,  kommt  gcgangcn 
und  blast  dca  Duciclszck! 
Ich  sii^  euch  cin  Gehdnmis, 
dock  daB  ihn  nienund  sagtl 
Ich  name  den  nur  glucklich, 
der  so  zufricden  stngt 
wie  der  Hine,  der  zum  Stalle 
seine  Kiihc  bringt! 

Es  bats  doch  niemand  scbdner, 

nicht  Kdnig,  noch  Baron, 

all  der  Hiite  mit  dem  Dudeback! 

Doch,  ach,  wet  weiB  das  schon? 

Ich  nenne  den  nur  glQcklich, 

der  so  zufrieden  sii^ 

wie  der  Hirte,  der  zum  Stalle 

seine  KObe  bringt! 

Am  sch5nsten  ist  auf  Erden 
das  Hochland,  wo  icb  bin! 
Hier  weide  ich  die  KQhe, 
zufricden  ist  mein  Sinn! 
Icb  nenne  den  nur  glucklich, 
der  so  zufrieden  singt 
wie  der  Hirte,  der  zum  Stalle 
seine  Kobe  bringt! 
Schoitisch 


Der  Bauer  und  die  Burxhen 

Holla,  Burscben,  konunt  und  sagt, 
wer  for  mich  die  Zi^enjagt? 
Deine  Zi^en  jagten  wir, 
gab  cs  keine  Wolfe  bier! 

Holla,  Burscben,  konunt  und  sprecht, 
wer  mir  dienen  will  ab  Knecbt? 
Jeder  diente  geme  dir, 
g2b  es  keine  Baurin  hier! 

Hoik,  Burscben,  kommt  und  redt, 
wer  far  mich  ins  Stadtchen  gcht? 
Jeder  gcht  tHi  dich  zur  Stadt, 
die  so  hubsche  Madchen  hat! 
Tscktchisch  aus  Mahren 


Die  Geipen 


Auf  den  1 
zwischcn  grtocn  Halmcn 
lauten  tnit  den  Gldckcbcn 
Geifi  und  Ziegenb5ckclwn. 
Und  die  GciBcn  springen, 
und  die  Gl&ckchen  klingen: 
Klinge  lii^e  linge  linge 

lang  latig  langt 

HdmerkSpfc, 
Biirte  und  Schspfe, 
gelb  oder  scbwarz 
odd  wciB  odcr  grau, 
Hingcbackcn, 
zonige  Nacken. 
liitig  und  lu5t^ 
und  schncll  und  schlau. 


Muoter  springeo  alle 
GciBcn  aus  dem  Stallc, 
springen  oder  flitzcn, 
GeiBbock  an  dei  Spitze, 
hupf en  inuncT  kcckcr. 
H5tt  ihr  das  Gcmeckcr? 
Macke  mlcke  macke  tnackc 

mah  mah  niah! 
Leisundlindc 
sSuseln  die  Winde, 
und  auf  den  Gipf  ehi, 
da  schimmcrt  dcr  Schnee. 
Auf  den  glattcn 
Hangen  und  Matten 
blOhende  Blumen 
und  lotcr  Klee. 
Norwegiidl 


Aufjenem  Berge  dort 

Auf  jenem  Berge  dort 
wolln  wii  den  Schafcr  schn. 
Jedocb  cr  zog  schon  fort. 
Wir  mdssen  hshet  gehn. 
Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

BlaB  wird  das  Tageslkht. 
Wii  alle  rufen  Urn. 
Jcdoch  cr  hdrt  uns  oicht. 
Wir  musscn  hohcrziehn. 
Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

Ach,  nun  muB  hoch  hinauf, 
eh  man  den  Schafer  findt! 
Er  z<^  znr  Ahn  hinauf, 
wo  guCc  Krautcr  sind. 
Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 
Ilatitniidt 


Der  unkluge  Hirte 

Meine  weiBen 

Zotte^eifien 

tricb  ich  aus  bci  Sdincc. 

Sie  erfroren 

ihre  Ohren, 

dcnn  dcr  Frost  tut  wch. 

Ach,  ich  friere, 
Ucbe  Tiere. 
Mir  ist  bittcrkalt. 
Hej.jetztfluchich, 
Hcj,  was  such  ich 
auch  im  Winterwald? 
PclnUA 


Schweinchirt  und  Cowboy 


Lumpenpelz  —  guler  Pelz  Pelz  bleibt  Petz 

Lumpig  ist  der  Pelz,  Gcvatter,  Hat  ein  Pelz  nicht  Saum  noch  Kiagcn: 

L5chcr  hat  cr,  Lause  hat  er!  £i,  ein  Pelz,  der  bleibt  ein  Pelz! 

Lumpenpelz,  Lausepclz!  Hcj,  dei  bleibt  ein, 

Heja,  huja,  alt  und  schabig!  joj,  der  bleibt  ein, 

Nichts  fur  die  Herren,  die  behabig!        ci,  ein  Pelz,  der  bleibt  ein  Pelz! 

Lumpenpelz,  Lausepclz! 

N4ag  man  audi  verkchit  ihn  ttagen: 
Rundlich  ist  mein  Pelz,  Gevatter!  Ei,  ein  Pelz,  der  bleibt  ein  Pelz! 

Armcl  hat  er,  Kr^cn  hat  cr!  Hcj,  der  bleibt  an, 

Guter  Pelz,  teurcr  Pelz!  joj,  der  bleibt  an, 

Heja,  huja,  und  vor  allcm  ei,  ein  Pelz,  der  bleibt  ein  Pelz! 

ist  sein  Schmuck  aus  Ziegenkrallen! 

Gutcr  Pelz,  tcurer  Pelz!  Rcgnen  mag  cs,  schncicn,  hagcin: 

U„g,risch  Ei.  ein  Pelz.  der  bleibt  ein  Pelz! 

Hej,  der  bleibt  ein, 

joj,  der  bleibt  ein, 

ei,  ein  Pelz,  der  bleibt  dn  Pelz! 


Wotan  erkennt  man  Schweinehtrten? 

Man  erkennt  den  Schweinehiit 
an  dcm  Gang,  dem  raschen, 
an  dcm  Schuli,  dcr  zugcschnurt, 
und  an  dcr  Hiitentaschc. 

Man  erkennt  den  Schweinchirt 
an  der  fcinen  Gangart, 
auch  an  dcm  mit  Schweinefett 
gut  eingcschmicrten  Schnauzbart. 

Man  erkennt  den  Scbwcinebirt 
an  der  groBen  Flasche, 
die  oft  rau^czogen  wird 
aus  seiner  Hirtcntasche. 
Ungarisch 


Cowhoy-Lied 

Und  spendct  ihr  mir,  boys, 
die  Pfcif c  voll  Tabak, 
dann  will  ich  cuch  crzahlcn 
von  dem  Bufiallo-Pfad, 
von  dcm  tiji,  juppi,  jippi.  je. 

von  dcm  dji,  juppi,  jippi,  je! 

Des  Moigcns  in  dcr  FrOh, 

wcnn  dunkcl  die  Prarie, 

dann  h5rtc  man  von  feme  schon 

mcin:Ji.juppi,je! 

Hocte  dji,  juppi,  jippi.  je, 

jippi  j"^. 

horte  dji,  juppi,  jippi,  je! 


Im  Sattel  saB  ich,  topp. 
Ich  ritt  in  scharfem  Trab. 
Ich  war  der  bestc  Cowboy 
auf  dem  Bufiallo-Pfad. 
Ich  war  dji,  juppi,  jippi,  je, 
jippi  j=. 
ich  war  dji,  juppi,  jippi.  je. 

Ich  saB  voi  Tau  und  Tag 

im  Sattel,  altgcwohnt, 

und  wenn  ich  endHch  schlafen  ging, 

dann  schien  schon  der  Mond. 

Er  war  dji,  juppi,  jippi,  je, 

jippi  je. 

cr  war  dji,  juppi,  jippi,  je! 

Komm  ich  im  Paradies 
dereinst  nach  Gottes  Rat, 
dann  sag  ich,  ich  war  Cowboy 
auf  dcm  BufFallo-Pfad. 
Ich  war  riji.juppi,  jippi, je, 

jippijc. 

ich  war  dji,  juppi,  jippi,  je! 

Anierikanisdi 


Schlafliedfur  Buffel 

Steht  still,  ihr  BufFel,  stehc  still,  meine  Kuh! 
Seid  gewandert,  gezogen  wohl  durch  die  Prarie. 
Wcnn  oben  am  Himmel  die  Stembilder  stehn, 
dann  soUen  Bufiel  nicht  weiden  gehn. 
Bleibt  stehn,  meine  Bufiel,  blcibt  stehn! 
Hijo,hijo,hijo! 

O  sagt,  ihr  BufFel,  wann  wird  in  der  Nacht 
eurem  Schweifen  und  Streifen  ein  Ende  gemacht? 
Mein  Pferd  kann  nicht  weiter,  und  mud  ist  mein  Sinn. 
Mu6  euch  huten,  weil  ich  ein  Cowboy  bin. 
Legt  euch  hin,  meine  BufFel,  legt  euch  hin! 
Hijo,  hijo,  hijo! 

Da  steht  ihr,  BufFel,  verteilt  in  der  Rund. 

Doch  nun  legt  euch  und  streckt  euch  wohl  hin  auf  den  Grund. 

Schnarcht  kraftig,  ihr  Buffel!  Ich  halte  die  Wacht, 

bis  morgen  fruh  die  Prarie  erwacht. 

Gut  Nacht,  meine  Buffel,  gut  Nacht! 

Hijo,  hijo,  hijo! 

Amerikanisch 
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Am  Spinnrad 


Das  geschenkte  Spinnrad 

Ich  bring  cin  Spinnrad,  Spinnrad,  Spinnrad, 
daB  meine  Bella  was  zuni  Spinncn  hat. 
La  lera  lilo  leiilo, 
la  lerilo  la  Icrilo, 
la! 

Mtt  meineni  Spinnrad,  Spinnrad,  Spinnrad 
spinnt  meinc  Bella  mir  cin  warmes  Warns. 

Bci  diesem  Spinnrad,  Spinnrad,  Spinnrad 
wciJ3  meine  Bella,  was  sic  an  mir  hat. 

Mit  ihrem  Spinnrad,  Spinnrad,  Spinnrad 
nehm  ich  die  Bella  spatet  auch  zur  Frau. 
La  lera  lilo  Icrilo, 
la  lerilo  la  lerilo, 
la! 


Spinn,  spinn,  meine  Hebe  Tochter 

Spinn,  spinn,  mcine  bcbc  Tochter, 

ich  kauf  dir  cin  Paar  Schuh. 

Jaja,  meine  liebe  Mutter, 

aucli  Schnallcn  dazu! 

Kann  wahrlich  nicht  spinnen 

von  wegen  meinem  Finger, 

mcine  Finger  tun  weh! 

Spinn,  spinn,  meine  liebe  Tochter, 
ich  kauf  dir  ein  Paar  StriJmpf. 
Jaja,  meine  hcbc  Mutter, 
Khon  Zwicklein  darin! 
Kann  wahrlich  nicht  spinnen 
von  wegen  meinem  Finger, 
meine  Finger  tun  weh ! 

Spinn,  spinn,  meine  liebe  Tochter, 

ich  kauf  dir  einen  Mann. 

Jaja,  meine  liebe  Mutter, 

das  stcht  mir  wohl  an! 

Kann  wahrlich  gut  spinnen! 

Von  all  meinen  Fingem 

tut  keiner  mir  weh! 

Deuixh 


KloppelUed 

Klippel  fclippcl  kloppd, 
fli^cn  unsrc  Kloppel, 
einnutl  links  herum, 
einnul  rechts  herum. 
Weibleiii  kommcti  fiagcn : 
Wcr  soil  die  Spitzcn  tr^cn? 

Das  licbstc  Kind, 

das  KSnigskind, 

das  licbste  Kind  im  Land. 


Leisc,  lcisc,lcisc! 
Die  Gedanken  reisen 
eiiunal  links  herum, 
cinmal  rechts  herum. 
Sagt,  wohin  die  leiscn 
Gedankenschiife  reisen? 
Zum  liebstcn  Kind, 
zum  K5nigskind, 
zum  licbsten  Kind  im 


Land. 


Trippcl  trippel  trippel. 
Kinder  gehn  wic  Kloppel, 
einmal  links  herum, 
einmal  rechts  herum. 
Aime  und  Elende, 
wer  rcicht  euch  seine  Handc? 

Das  licbste  Kind, 

das  Konigskind, 

das  liebste  Kind  im  Land. 


Spinnenn,  ho  ! 

Spinnerin,  ho! 
Lausch  dem  Lied! 
Hejo  ho,  lafit  uns  singcnl 
Spinnerin,  ho ! 
Lausch  dem  Lied! 

Dreh  dich  mil  uns,  Spinnerin! 

Die  Fadchen,  Madchen,  lass  am  Spinniad! 

Sterne  scheinen  auf  das  Haus, 

und  Hande  warten  aufs  Willkommen. 

Feuer  brennt,  der  Kessd  singt. 

Das  Pidchen,  Madchen,  steht  nmi  sCille. 


Abend  wirds.  Erzahlt  und  singt! 

Wir  singen,  spiingen  rund  urns  Spinniad! 

Caliscb 


Die  traurige  Spittnerin 

Einst  drchte  mein  Spinnrad  sich  munter  im  Kreis, 
am  Morgen,  am  Abend  zu  frohljchci  Wds. 
Jctzt  dicht  es  sich  traurig  iind  langsam  und  schwcr. 
Mcin  Licbstcr,  mein  Licbstcr  zog  fort  mit  dem  Hccr. 
Er  zog  mit  Herm  Arthur  nach  Frankrdch  hinein. 
O  Liebstcr,  mein  Liebster,  wo  magst  du  jetzt  sein? 
Einst  wurde  beim  Spinnen  geschcrzc  und  gelacbt. 
Nun  sitz  ich  alleine  und  spinn  bci  dcr  Nacht. 

Einst  schnurrte  das  Spinnrad,  wir  sangcn  dazu. 
Icb  saB  an  dcm  Radchcn,  am  Fcnster  want  du. 
Nun  hSrst  du  in  Fiankreich  Soldatcngesang 
und  Trommeln  und  Pfeifen  und  kriegrischen  Klang! 
O  hor,  was  die  Liebste  am  Spinnradc  spricht: 
Hert  Arthur  in  Frankceich  bchutct  dich  nicht! 
Ach,  Liebster,  mein  Liebster,  ach,  warst  du  doch  hier! 
Dann  sang  ich  und  sprang  ich  und  lachtc  mit  dir ! 


Weberlieder 


Lied  einer  Weberin 

Mit  nickcty  nick, 
mit  Ken  und  mit  Schul}, 
gchts  vor  und  zurQcfc, 
wies  Schifflcin  mu6 ! 

Hin  und  her  und  her  und  hin: 

Wann  kommst  du  zur  Inset,  Heir  Fruhling? 

Gestcra  nacht  am  Inselstrand, 
da  hab  ich  gcwartct  vcrgcblich. 

Gras  und  Schwalben  nifen  schon : 

Want!  kommst  du  zur  Insel,  Herr  FruhUng? 

Graser,  sprieBt!  Und  Schwalben,  Aiegt! 
Dann  zwingt  ihr  hcrbei  seine  Ankunft! 

Hin  und  her  und  her  und  hin : 

Ach,  komm  doch  zur  Insel,  Herr  FrOhling ! 

Mit  nickety  nick, 
mit  KetC  und  mit  SchuB, 
gchts  vor  und  zuruck, 
wics  Schifflcin  niuB! 


Vier  Weber 

Vict  Weber,  die  gingcn  zum  Bunennarkt  hin; 
sic  wolltcn  die  Kehlc  sich  schmicren. 
Doch  hancn  sic  wenig  im  Bcutclchcn  drin; 
drum  kauften  dn  Pf iind  sie  zu  vieren. 
Dreckspule,  ecke,  beckc,  witsch  watsch, 
tickc  tacke,  Weberschifflein,  pitsch  patsch! 

Doch  waren  sic  Icidcr  nicht  pfifFig  und  schlau. 
(So  gcht  cs  den  Webem  zuwcilcn.) 
Drum  batcn  die  Wcbcr  die  Buttcrmarkt-Frau, 
die  Butter  durch  vicr  zu  teilen ! 
Dreckspule,  ecke,  bccke,  witsch  watsch, 
tickc  tackc,  Webcrschiffletn,  pitsch  patsch! 

Ich  will  sie  wohl  tcilcn,  so  sprach  sic  gcschwind. 
Ich  bin  cine  Dame  von  Ehren 
und  weiB  ja  gcnau,  wcr  die  Wcberchen  sind: 
Die  Weber  sind  keine  Mijnhccrcn! 
Dreckspule,  ecke,  beckc,  witsch  watsch, 
dckc  tackc,  Wcberschifflein,  pitsch  patsch  1 

Die  Wcberchen  konnen  Mijnhceren  nicht  scin; 

sic  habcn  nicht  Guter  noch  Erbcn. 

Und  kriecht  eine  Maus  in  ihr  Schrankchcn  hinein, 

dann  muB  sie  vor  Hunger  dort  sterben! 

Dreckspule,  ecke,  beckc,  witsch  watsch, 

ticke  tackc,  WebcrschifHcin,  pitsch  patsch! 

HollUndiich 


Weberlied 

Die  Fabiikanten  zu  Didcldum, 
die  mcinen  cs  gut,  mcin  Sohn. 
Sie  diebcii  dcin  Tuch  erst  um  um 
iind  geben  fast  keineti  Lohn. 

Der  Weber  hockt  auf  der  Ofenbank 
und  wartct  3uf  scincn  Lohn. 
£r  halt  die  bciden  Hande  hoch 
und  springt  tnit  dcm  Gelde  davoD. 

Und  wenn  cr  vor  scin  Haus  hinkommt, 

dann  zahlt  er  dort  sein  Geld. 

Da  kommt  cin  Lufthauch,  fast  cin  Nichts, 

und  strcuts  ihm  in  die  Welt. 

Schuieiztr^isdi 


Die  Leineweher 

Die  Leineweber  haben  eine  saubere  Zunft, 

harum  di  dscharum  di  schrumm  schrumm  schrumm! 

Mittfasten  halten  sie  Zusammenkunft, 

harum  di  dscharum  di  schnumn  schrumm  schrumm! 

Aschegraue,  dunkelblaue  schrumm  schrumm  schrumm, 

mir  cin  Vicrtcl,  dir  cin  Vicrtcl  schrumm  schrumm  schrumm! 

Fein  odcr  grob, 

gegesse  wem  se  doch 

mit  dcr  Julc.  mit  dcr  Spulc.  mit  dcr  schrumm  schrumm  schrumm ! 

Die  Leineweber  nehmen  keinen  Lehrjungen  an, 
der  nicht  sechs  Wochen  lang  fasten  kann. 

Die  Leineweber  schlachten  alle  Jahr  zwei  Schwein, 
das  eine  ist  gestohlen,  das  andre  ist  nicht  sein. 

Die  Leineweber  haben  ein  SchifHein  klein, 
da  setzen  sie  die  Wanzen  und  die  Flohe  hinein. 

Die  Leineweber  haben  alle  Jahr  zwei  Kind, 

das  eine,  das  tut  schielen,  das  andre,  das  ist  blind. 

Die  Leineweber  machen  eine  saubere  Musik, 

hanim  di  dscharum  di  schrumm  schrumm  schrumm! 

Wie  wenn  zwolf  Mullerwagen  fahren  uber  die  Bruck, 

harum  di  dscharum  di  schnunm  schrumm  schnunm! 

Aschegraue,  dunkelblaue  schrumm  schrumm  schrumm, 

mir  ein  Viertel,  dir  ein  Viertel  schrumm  schrumm  schrumm! 

Fein  oder  grob, 

gegesse  wem  se  doch 

mit  der  Jule,  mit  der  Spule,  mit  der  schrumm  schrumm  schrumm! 

DetUsdt 
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Kleine  Fischer  und  Matrosen 


Die  kleinen  Schi^ 


Sckiffchen  aufdem  hlauen  Meet 

Schiffchcn  auf  dem  bkucn  Meet, 
alle  Baumc  tingsumker 
flflstcm  dir  zu:  Fahr  gut!  Fahr  schSn! 
Fahrc,  solange  die  Winde  wchn! 

Schiffchcn  auf  dem  blaucn  Meer, 

alle  Vogcl  ringsumher 

zwitschcni  dir  zu:  Fahr  gut!  Fahr  sch6n! 

Fahrc,  solange  die  Winde  wchn! 

Slowenisch 


Die  SchifHcin  da.  Mama, 
die  Schifflein  da, 
habcn  die  Fu6e  ? 
NaturUch,  licbcr  Sohn! 
Wic  kamen  sic  somt  wohl 
so  schnell  davon  ? 
Und  bist  du  erst  ein  Mann, 
so  wirst  du  damit  fahren. 
Mit  Schiffcn  fahrst  du  dann, 
so  weit  man  fahren  kaon. 

Die  SchifHcin  da.  Mama, 
die  SchilBein  da, 
kdimen  die  denken  ? 
Naturlich,  Ueber  Sohn! 
Sic  wolln  ja  fflr  die  Fahrt 
auch  Geld  und  Lohn! 
Und  hast  du  cincn  Bart, 
dann  wirst  du  sclber  reisen 
und  heiBt  nach  Secmannsart: 
Kaptan  auf  grofier  Fahrt! 

Die  Schifflein  da.  Mama, 
die  SchifHein  da, 
konnen  die  esscn? 
Naturlich,  licber  Sohn! 
Sie  habcn  Proviant 
gcladcn  schon! 
Und  bin  ich  groS,  Mama, 
dann  will  ich  damit  fahren! 
Und  komm  ich  heim,  naja, 
umarm  ich  dich.  Mama. 
Ftamosisch 


Warum,  i 


1  weint  der  Lasse? 


Warum,  warum  wcint  der  Lasse? 
Ach,  scin  klcincs  Boot  ist  fort. 
Macb  dii  doch  keine  Sorgcn, 
derni  dein  Boot  ist  im  Schilf  vcrborgen, 
vol!  mit  blaucn  Forcllcn ! 


Wohin,  wohin  lauft  der  Lassc? 
Ach,  cr  sucht  scin  kleines  Boot. 
La3  dich  vom  Schilf  nicht  schiccken, 
dam  das  Boot  wirst  du  bald  cntdeckcn, 
vol!  mit  blauen  ForcUen. 

Warum,  warum  lacht  der  Lassc? 
Oh,  scin  klcincs  Boot  ist  da! 
War  nur  im  Schilf  vcrschwundcn, 
und  nun  hat  er  cs  dort  gcfundcn, 
voll  mit  blauen  Forcllcn. 
Schweiisck 


Schlaflied fiir  einen  Fixherbuben 

Schlafe,  mein  Bubchcn, 

die  Mutter  sitzt  im  Stubchen, 

der  Vater  auf  dem  Meer 

holt  die  Netzc,  voll  und  scbwer. 

Obcrm  £3lbaum  steht  der  Mond, 
weiB,  wo  unser  BQbchen  wohnt. 

Sunmit  dort  ganz  leise 
auf  seiner  Himmelsreisc. 


Er  hdtct  deincn  Traum 
Qber  dem  Olivenbaum. 


Und  in  der  Fruhc 

melkt  Mutter  dann  die  Kuhe. 


Schun  sic  im  Herd  die  Glut, 
dann  ist  das  Bubchcn  ausgeruht. 


Schlafe,  mein  BQbchen, 

die  Mutter  sitzt  im  Stubchen, 

der  Vater  auf  dem  Mccr 

holt  die  Netzc,  voll  und  scbwer, 

li<dienuck 


Hej,  Fischer  Dinge,  donge,  dunge 

Hcj,  Hcrr  Fischer,  sag,  wohin,  Dingc,  dongc,  diingc, 

wobin  steht  dein  Fischcrsinn?  schlafc,  kleinet  Jungc ! 

Fahr  luch  T5rdk  ganz  allein,  Auf  dem  Meer  tm  Abendrot 

dcnn  doit  sollcn  Fische  scm !  fabrt  cin  klcincs  Segdboot. 

Hej,  Hcrr  Fischer,  sag  mir,  was  Dlnge,  donge,  dunge, 

fangst  du  da  im  kuhlen  NaB?  schlafc,  klciner  Jungc  1 

Fang  den  Barsch  da  ganz  allein  Gott  behutct  jcdcs  Kind 

mit  dem  Fischemetze  ein!  und  das  Boot  im  Mcereswind. 

Hej,  Hen  Fischer,  sag,  was  i3t  Dingc,  dongc,  dunge, 

denn  ein  Barscb,  der  hungrigist?  schlafc,  kleincr  Junge! 

Barsche  cssen,  klein  und  grofi,  Bisc  du  groB  und  nicht  mebr  klein, 

PctcisilienwurzelnbloB!  wirstdueinMatrosesein! 

Ungarisch  Ittrisch 


Stolze  Schiller 


Die  Fldfier 

Frci  und  (roh  wie  die  Wasservogcl 

sind  die  kOhncn  FldCer; 

sic  stchen  auf  dcm  schwankcnden  FloB 

und  tragea  die  langcn  Sdcfel. 

Sie  haboi  ledcrnc  fcstgeschtiQrte 

Ricmcn  an  den  FuBcn; 

du  hSm  sic  auf  dcm  trcibcndcn  FloB 

so  froh  wie  die  VOgel  singcn, 

Stolz  und  rcich  wie  die  groBcn  Hcrren 

sind  die  kuhnen  FloBcr; 

sie  haben  eine  goldcnc  Uhr, 

die  tragcn  sie  in  der  Taschc; 

und  funffacb  klunkert  an  jeder  Uhr 

die  schwcrc  goldne  Kette, 

Sic  stchn  drum  auf  detn  crcibcnden  FloR 

so  stolz  wie  die  groBen  Hcrren, 

F'mmsch 


TrotzUed 

Lache  ubcr  die  Gcfahrcn  in  dcr  Welt, 
trotz  dem  Regen  iind  den  Hagelschauem. 
Fahre  weiter,  wic  es  mir  gefallt, 
will,  wenn  ich  aufbreche,  niemals  trauem. 

Denk  nicht  nach,  wohin  die  Welle  mich  verschlagt, 
hab  ein  Segelboot,  und  das  ist  meines. 
Mir  ists  gleich,  solang  das  Meer  mich  tragt, 
ob  ich  ein  Land  finde  oder  keines! 

Islandisch 


Der  Segelschiffer 

Segelschiflfer,  fahr  hierher, 
segle  ubers  dunkle  Meer! 
Hcj,  hej,  fahr  hierher, 
segle  ubers  dunkle  Meer! 

WeiB  nicht,  wie  ich  segeln  soil; 
schwarz  die  Nacht  und  unruhvoll! 
Hej,  hej,  unruhvoll, 
weiB  nicht,  wie  ich  segeln  soil! 

Fahr  hierher,  ich  hab  ein  Licht; 
irrst  dich  dann  beim  Segeln  nicht! 
Hej,  hej,  hab  ein  Licht; 
irrst  dich  drum  beim  Segeln  nicht! 

Polnisch 


[00 


Und  so  gingen  wit  aufdie  See 

Und  so  gingen  wii  auf  die  See, 
und  so  gingen  wir  auf  die  bunte  Sec. 
ja,  die  bibela  bunte  Sec. 
Und  was  tatcn  wir  auf  der  See? 

Und  dort  fandcn  wir  cincn  Maul, 

und  dorc  fanden  wir  einen  Maulwuif  faul, 

der  war  bibela  bunt  und  faul. 

Und  was  taten  wir  mit  dem  Maul? 

Und  wir  sticiftcn  ihm  ab  das  Fell, 
und  wir  strciftcn  ihm  ab  das  bunte  Fell, 
ja,  das  bibela  bunte  Fell. 
Und  was  taten  wit  mit  dem  Fell? 

Und  wir  macbten  cin  Portemotmaic, 
und  wii  machten  ein  buntes  Portemonnaie, 
ja,  cin  bibela  Poitemotmaic. 
Und  was  nutztc  das  Portemonnaie? 

Und  wir  kauften  uns  eine  Kuh, 
und  wir  kauften  uns  einc  bimte  Kuh, 
eine  bibela  bunte  Kuh. 
Und  was  tatcn  wir  mit  der  Kuh? 

Und  wir  melken  sie  jeden  Tag, 
und  wir  melken  sie  jeden  buntcn  Tag, 
jeden  bibela  bunten  Tag. 
Und  wir  melken  sie  jeden  Tag. 


Esfdhrt  ein  Mann  aufSee 

£s  (ahrt  ein  Mann  auf  See, 

es  fahrt  ein  Mann  auf  der  Muschelsee. 

O  du  ram  plan  plan, 

o  du  Muschelmann, 

ade,  fahr  wohl,  ade! 

Ade,  fahr  wohl,  ade! 

Nun  fischt  der  Mann  auf  See, 

nun  fischt  der  Mann  auf  der  Muschelsee. 

O  du  ram  plan  plan, 

o  du  Muschelmann, 

ade,  fahr  wohl,  ade! 

Ade,  fahr  wohl,  ade! 

Nun  kocht  der  Mann  auf  See, 

nun  kocht  der  Mann  auf  der  Muschelsee. 

O  du  ram  plan  plan, 

o  du  Muschelmann, 

ade,  fahr  wohl,  ade! 

Ade,  fahr  wohl,  ade! 

Nun  friBt  der  Mann  auf  See, 

nun  friBt  der  Mann  auf  der  Muschelsee. 

O  du  ram  plan  plan, 

o  du  Muschelmann, 

ade,  fahr  wohl,  ade! 

Ade,  fahr  wohl,  ade! 

HoUandisch 
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Aus  Silber  war  Me  See 

Einst  fuhr  ich  auf  die  See,  Sec,  See, 

einst  fuhr  icb  auf  die  Sec. 

Aus  Silber  wais  in  Luv  und  Lee, 

faUadaiia,  Luv  und  Lee, 

aus  Silber  war  die  See. 


Bin  Uhu  saB  und  spann,  spann,  spanii, 

ein  Uhu  saB  und  spann. 

Am  Spinnrad  war  vicl  Silber  dran, 

falkdam,  Silber  dnm, 

viel  Silber  war  daian. 


iK^aht 


Als  ich  das  Ufer  sab, 

als  ich  das  Ufer  sah, 

da  kiahtcn  Hahnc:  Kikrika, 

falladaria,  kikrika, 

der  helle  Tag  war  da! 

Flamisck 


Habet  den  Kurs  aufSigiones 

Haltct  den  Kurs  auf  Sigloncsl 

Kalt  von  Ostcn  weht  cs. 

Haltet  das  Steucrrudcr  fest! 
Haltet  den  Kurs  auf  S^lSnes! 

Dort  unterm  Berg  Ucgt  Sigl5ncs. 

Hoch  vom  Bcrgc  tont  es. 

GlQckliche  Hetmkehr!  dfitet  es. 
E>OTt  unterm  Berg  liegt  Siglones. 

StoBt  aut  den  Strand  von  Sigl5nes! 

Scid  willkommenl  klingt  es. 

Heut  gibts  ein  frohes  Heimkchrfest. 
StoBt  auf  den  Strand  von  Siglones! 
Islaniisdi 
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shanties 


Anker  auf 

Anker  auf,  hurrah,  jolley. 
Anker  auf,  hurrah,  jolley. 
Anker  auf,  hurrah,  jolley. 
Anker  auf,  hurrah ! 

Fritsisch 

von  ier  Insfl  Helgoland 


Manner  mtt  Barten 

Alle,  die  wollen  zum  Kapem  fahren, 
mussen  Manner  mit  Barren  scin. 
Piet,  Comcel  und  auch  det  Jan, 
die  haben  Banc,  die  haben  Barte. 
Piet,  Comeel  und  auch  dcr  Jan, 
die  haben  Barte  mit  Locken  dran. 

Alle  die  mutigen  Seepiraten 
mQssen  Manner  mit  Barten  scin. 
Jan,  Comeel  und  auch  der  Piet, 
die  haben  Barte,  die  haben  Barte. 
Jan,  Comeel  und  auch  dcr  Piet, 
die  haben  Bane  wie  ein  Bandit. 

Alle,  die  Scerauber  heifien  woUcn, 

mussen  Manner  mit  Barten  scin. 

Jan  und  Piet  und  Cornelius, 

die  haben  Banc,  die  haben  Barte. 

Jan  und  Piet  und  Comchus, 

die  haben  Bane,  und  damit  SchluB  1 

HollimJisch 


Der  hesoffene  Seemann 

Was  tun  wir  mim  bcsoSenen  Seemann? 
Was  tun  wii  mitn  bcsofienen  Seemann 
frflk  an  nCchtem  Morgcn? 

Ahoi,  kick  an:  Die  Sonne! 

Ahoi,  kiek  an:  Die  Sonne! 

FrOh  an  nuchtcm  Morgen! 

SchmeiBt  ihn  in'n  Beiboot,  dami  wird  er  nuchtem! 
SchmciBt  ihn  in'n  Beiboot,  dann  wild  er  nucbtern 
ftOb  an  nuchtcm  Morgen! 

Aboi,  kiek  an:  Die  Sonne! 

Ahoi,  kiek  an:  Die  Sonne! 

Fruh  an  nuchtem  Morgen. 


Zurrt  ihn  mitn  SchwclfifuB  vom  an  Bug  fest! 
Zurrt  ihn  mitn  SchweiUfuB  vora  an  Bug  fest 
fruh  an  nuchtcm  Morgen! 

Ahoi,  kiek  an:  Die  Sonne! 

Ahoi,  kiek  an:  Die  Sonne! 

Fruh  an  nuchtcm  Morgen. 

Die  Schotccn  auf,  daB  das  Wasser  gluckert! 
Die  Schotten  auf,  daB  das  Wasser  gluckert 
frOh  an  nuchtem  Morgen! 

Ahoi,  kiek  an:  Die  Sonne! 

Ahoi,  kiek  an:  Die  Sonne! 

FrOh  an  nuchtem  Morgen. 

Nun  nix  wic  her  mit  der  Wasscrspritze! 
Nun  nix  wic  her  mit  der  Wasserspritze 
f  rQh  an  nQchtem  Morgen  I 

Ahoi,  kiek  an:  Die  Sonne! 

Ahoi,  kiek  an:  Die  Sonne! 

Fruh  an  nuchtcm  Morgen  I 
Amtrikaniidi 
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Der  Windjammer 

Ohee,  SpaB  muB  beim  Segeln  sein! 
Ohoo,  SpaB  muB  im  Stuimc  scin ! 
Ohd,  SpaB  muB  bei  Flaute  $citi! 
Ltudger  ist  dann  die  Hcimfahrt! 

MOgen  die  Knocbea  seit  Wocben  voll  Nassc  sein, 
m5gen  die  Wangen  seit  kngcm  voll  Blisse  sein : 
Irgcndwo  steckt  unter  Deck  noch  ein  FaBchcn  Wein ! 
Stofien  wii  an  auf  die  Hctinfahrt! 

Morgen  friBt  nicmand  den  GiieBpapp,  den  fadcn,  mchr! 
Morgcn  friBt  nicmand  das  Fleisch  mit  den  Madea  mchr! 
Morgen  heiBts:  Speck  und  die  knusprigen  Fladen  berl 
Das  ist  del  GruB  bei  der  Heimfahrt! 

Wenn  so  ein  Seemann  an  Land  ist  und  Pause  macht, 
wcnn  beim  Erziihlcn  der  Sohn  groBe  Augcn  macbt, 
dann  sagt  der  Seemann  zum  Seewind:  Nun  brausesacht! 
Seemann  braucht  Schlaf  in  der  Hctmat! 

Ohee,  SpaB  mufl  beim  Segeln  sein! 
Ohoo,  SpaB  muB  im  Sturme  sein! 
Ohei,  SpaB  muB  bei  Flaute  scin ! 
Lustiger  ist  dann  die  Heimfahrt! 
Giliidt 


Der  lustige  Fischer 

£in  Imdgci  Fischer, 

dcr  f  uht  aus  von  Pimbeco, 

Makrclcn  zu  fangen  und  Scholle  und  Dorsch. 

Doch  kaum  vcrlicB  cr  Pimbeco, 

da  blicscn  allc  Winde  so. 

Sein  kleines  Boot  ging  wibbcl,  wabbel, 

und  er  gii^  ubci  Bord. 

Singe  twinki-^ludel-Kluni, 

ob  grad,  ob  ktumm, 

twinki-dudel-dum, 

daB  es  tont  ringshemm. 


Er  paddelte,  schwaddelte 

im  Wasscr,  das  salzig  war. 

Er  bruUtc  um  Hilfe,  doch  nicmand  war  da. 

Er  sank  hinab  zum  Mccresgcund, 

da  sah  cr  Pische,  bunt  und  rund. 

Er  rief  noch:  Twinki-didel-dudcl ! 

Dann  schloB  er  scincn  Mund. 

Singe  twinki-dudel-dum, 

ob  grad,  ob  kmmm, 

twinki*dudel-du  m, 

daB  cs  t5nt  ringsherum. 


Nun  hutet  der  Fischer 

im  Meere  bei  Pimbeco 

die  lustigen  Fische,  Makrcle  und  Dorsch. 

Und  lauscht  man  nachts  in  Pimbeco, 

dann  lachen  alle  Fische  froh. 

Sic  singen:  Twinki-didcl-dudel, 

bei,  Cwinki-^ludel-do ! 

Singe  twinki-dudel-dum, 

ob  grad,  ob  ktumm, 

twinki-dudcl-dmn, 

daB  es  tdnt  ringsherum. 
Amerikanisch 


Die  Welt,  hoys,  die  ist  mat  so  I 

Die  Welt,  boys, 

die  ist  mal  so! 

Docti  brccht  ihr  cuch  ein  Bein,  boys: 

Ich  UB  euch  nicbt  allein,  boys! 

Icb  tnacb  euch  Ei  und  Schinken,  boys! 

Demi  ich,  boys, 

ich  bin  nicht  so ! 

Schon  jui^  f uhi  ich  aufs  Mecr. 
Ich  roch  den  Wind  von  vom. 
Ich  ging  als  Kind  von  Glasgow  fort 
und  reiste  nach  Kap  Horn. 

Hcut  bin  ich  alt  und  lahm. 
Ich  kann  vor  Gicht  kaum  gchn. 
Doch  dicn  ich  hcutc  immcr  noch 
dcmsclbcn  Kapitan. 

Und  bin  ich  mal  an  Land, 

als  Faulpclz  von  Natur, 

dann  schlaf  ich  und  frag  mancbmal  nur: 

Madam,  was  ist  die  Uhr? 

Ja,  die  Wdt,  hoys, 

die  ist  mal  so! 

Doch  brecht  ihr  euch  ein  Bein,  boys: 

Ich  laB  euch  nicht  allein,  boys! 

Ich  mach  cuch  Ei  mit  Schinken,  boys! 

Denn  ich,  boys, 

ich  bin  nicht  so! 


Heimkehr  nach  Mingulay 

Hoa  hei,  boys! 

Dreht  nun  bci,  boys! 

HiGtdieSegd! 

£s  gehc  nun  hcim,  boys. 

Hoa  hd,  boys! 

Drcht  nun  bei,  boys! 

L»Bt  uns  heimfahm  nacb  Mingulay. 

Uns  ists  glcicb,  wie  wild  die  See  ist; 
denn  was  scheit  uns  Wind  und  Wetter? 
Wdl  die  Heimat  in  der  Nab  ist, 
lafic  uns  heimfahm  nach  Mingulay  1 

Boys,  da  glanzt  dei  wciBe  Sand  schon. 
Madchen  winkcn  uns  willkommen. 
Boys,  wir  stoBen  auf  den  Strand  schon, 
eh  die  Nacht  kommt  in  Mingulay! 

Hoa  hei,  boys! 

Dreht  nun  bei,  boys! 

HiBtaeScgcl! 

Es  gcht  nun  heim,  boys! 

Hoa  hei,  boys! 

Dreht  nun  bci,  boys! 

LaBt  uns  heimfahm  nach  Mingulay. 

CSIisdt 


Trauer-  und  Totenlieder 


Trauer  um  einen  Helden 

Traucrt  nun  in  Morvcn, 
Manner,  Frauen,  Kinder! 
Turas  Mauem  sind  verwaist, 
er  ging  fort  fur  immer. 

Eng  ist  deine  Wohnung, 
kalt  und  schwarz  die  Bettstott, 
ticf  dein  Schlaf ,  wie  Meere  sind, 
stolzer  Sohn  von  Semo! 

Machdg  wie  ein  Felsen 

stand  er  in  der  Brandung. 

Zcigt  sein  Schwert  uns  noch  einmal, 

das  lebendig  funkelt! 

Hovan,  hovan,  hovan, 
hovan,  hovan,  hovan, 
hovan,  hovan,  hovan,  ho ! 

Gdlisch 


Fern  ertont  ein  Trauersang 

Fern  ertont  ein  Trauersang, 
tdnt  fluBauf  und  -ab, 
tdnt  das  ganze  Ufer  lang 
fiber  Gregors  Grab: 

Hovan,  hovan,  hovaneerie, 

hovan,  hovan,  oh! 

Hovan,  hovan,  hovanecric, 

hovan,  hovan,  oh! 

Fort  der  Winter  ungestum. 
Grun  ist  nun  die  Au. 
Ruhen  will  ich  neben  ihm 
unter  Veilchen  blau. 

Fern  ertont  ein  Trauersang, 
tont  fluBauf  und  -ab, 
tont  das  ganze  Ufer  lang 
fiber  Gregors  Grab. 

Hovan,  hovan,  hovaneerie, 

hovan,  hovan,  oh! 

Hovan,  hovan,  hovaneerie, 

hovan,  hovan,  oh! 

Gdlisch 


no 


Wiefiemd  ist  das  Meet  I 

Ach,  wic  frcmd,  so  ftemd  ist  das  wcite  Mecr, 

ach,  wic  tremd  ist  der  Seemowenschrci! 

Lustig  tont  Gcsang  fibers  Wassci  her, 

doch  mcin  Hcrz,  es  ist  nicht  dabei. 

Es  flit^  bei  Nacht, 

wcnn  dcr  Mond  nur  wacht, 

und  es  fllcgt  iintcrm  Glanzc  dcr  Sonn 

zu  det  Lammerschar, 

deren  Hirt  ich  war, 

und  zum  Madchcn  von  Slicw 


Ach,  die  Welt  ist  groB  und  so  wunderbar, 

und  das  Schiff  tragt  mich  Qberall  hin. 

Doch  mcin  Hciz,  cs  ist  bci  dcr  Lammerschar, 

dercn  Hirt  ich  gewcscn  bin. 

Ich  sah  Shanghai 

und  die  Hai£schbai, 

und  ich  war  in  dci  Stadt  Lissabon. 

Doch  mein  Heiz  fli^  weit 

voller  Traur^keit 

zu  dem  Madchcn  von  SUcwnamon. 


Grabliedfiir  einen  Konig 

Leise  t3nc  unscr  Lied 

fQr  das  Boot,  das  dorC  zicbL 

Eincn  Konig,  den  triigt  es  nach  Haus. 

Gldtc  fort  durch  das  Meet, 

und  dann  ruh,  guter  Here, 

auf  del  Insel  Ijona  dlch  am. 

Leise  nahst  du  dich  nun, 

bei  den  Vatcm  zu  ruhn, 

fern  dcm  Tag  und  den  Strahlen  des  Lichts. 

Doch  dich  wccken  einmal 

in  dem  steinemen  Saal 

die  Trompcten  des  Jui^ten  Gerichts. 

Leise  tont  unsei  Lied 

fur  das  Boot,  das  dort  zieht. 

Einen  K3nig,  den  tragt  es  nach  Haus. 

Gleitc  fort  durch  das  Meer, 

und  dann  ruh,  gutet  Herr, 

auf  der  Insel  Ijona  dich  aus. 

Galisch 


Saen  und  Mahen 


Pflug,  du  mu6t  lange  Furchcn  ziehn, 
def  ins  Fcld  bngc  Furchen  zichn. 

Saat,  du  muBt  nun  den  Frost  bcstehn, 
hartcn  Frost  muBt  du  Qberstchn. 

Halm,  wachs  auf,  sctze  Komcr  an, 
setze  goldne  KSmer  an. 

Liebcs  Brot,  mach  die  Mcmchcn  satt, 
daB  ein  jcdet  zu  esscn  hat. 

Litauisch 


Grojier  Lado 

Habc  den  Wald  gerodet, 

den  gruncn  Wald,  groBcr  Lado, 

habe  gctodet  den  Wald. 

Habc  das  Fcld  gcpilugt, 

das  gcrodetc  Feld,  groBer  Lado, 

babe  gepBugt  das  Fdd. 

Habe  mit  Rossen  gepflugt, 

mit  Rossen  so  stark,  groBer  Lado, 

habe  mit  Rossen  gepBQgt. 

Habe  die  Hirsc  gesiit, 

die  Hirsc  ins  Fcld,  groBer  Lado, 

habe  die  Hirsc  gesat. 

Wo  cinst  Wald  war,  stcht  nun 
die  Hirsc  in  Saat,  groBer  Lado, 
stcht  nun  die  Hirse  in  Saat. 


Basilikum 


Da  Wind  waht 


DrauBen  auf  dem  Fclde 
satcn  wir  Basilikum, 
Silikum. 

Madchcn  sollcn  backcn 
Brot  uns  mit  Basilikum, 
Silikum. 

Allc  Brotc  schmccken 
wuizig  mit  Basilikum, 
Silikum. 

Hochcihobncn  Hauptes 
geht  man  durch  Basilikum, 
Silikum. 

Darum  san  wir  beute 
auf  dem  Feld  Basilikum, 
Silikum. 


Da  Wind  waht,  da  Wind  waht 

Qba  d'Ackalan  gcati, 

da  Wind  waht,  da  Hahn  kraht, 

da  Hadn  wcrd  schean. 

Tiiidi  lihuljo, 

da  Hadn  werd  schean. 

Da  Wind  waht,  da  Wind  waht, 

und  's  Wcttctlc  kimmt. 

Da  bitt  i  Gott  Vata, 

daB  er  'n  Hadn  net  nimmt, 

tiridi  rihuljo, 

dafi  cr  'n  Hadn  net  nimmt. 

Gott  Vata  hats  ghott,  und 
da  Wind  hat  si  draht. 
Hiaz  han  i  mei  Hadn, 
hiaz  bin  i  schean  staad, 
tiridi  rihidjo, 
hiaz  bin  i  schean  staad. 


Hiaz  han  i  mei  Hadn 
im  Stadalan  drin. 
Hiaz  dank  i  Gott  Vata, 
wia  gluckli  i  bin, 
tiridi  nhuljo, 
wia  gluckli  i  bin ! 
Deiilsih  am  Kimlen 


De  Wind,  de  wait 


Der  hohmische  Wind 


De  Wind,  dc  wait, 

de  Hohn,  de  krait, 

de  Sand  fungt  an  to  waihen, 

wo  wullc  duWcitcn  maihcn? 

NiedtrdtutiA 


Ich  hab  imr  mcin  Wcizcn  am  Bcig  gcsat, 

Berg  gesat, 

hat  mim  dec  bohmische  Wind  vecweht. 

Wind  vcrwcht, 

hat  mim  der  bdhmische  Wind  vcrwcht. 

Bohmischcr  Wind,  ich  bitt  dich  sch&n, 

bitt  dich  schdn, 

lass  mir  mein  Weizen  am  Betge  stchn, 

Berge  sCehn, 

lass  mir  mein  Weizen  am  Bcrge  stebn. 


Der  faule  John 


John  pflanzte  scin  Kom 
im  Fruhjahr  schon. 
Doch  im  Juli  wars  voll 
von  Ncsscl  tuid  Mohn. 
Ein  Frost,  dcr  kam 
sehi  fruh  im  Jahr, 
so  daB  das  Kom 
vcrdotben  war. 


Der  Apfel  ist  saucr,  ich  m;^  ihn  nicht, 

mag  ihn  nicht, 

's  Madcl  ist  falsch,  ich  trau  ihr  nicht, 

trau  ihr  nicht, 

's  Madel  ist  falsch,  ich  trau  ihr  nicht. 

Wenn  ich  kcin  Geld  im  Beutel  hab, 

Beutel  hab, 

geh  ich  ins  Holz,  schndd  Reiser  ab. 

Reiser  ab, 

geh  ich  ins  Holz,  schncid  Reiser  ab. 

Geh  ich  nach  Haus,  mach  Bcscn  draus, 

Bescndiaus, 

krieg  ich  bald  wieder  Geld  im  Haus, 

Geld  ins  Haus, 

kricg  ich  bald  wieder  Geld  ins  Haus. 

Wcnn  ich  die  Bescn  gcbunden  hab, 

bundcn  hab, 

geh  ich  die  Soafien  wohl  aui  und  ab, 

auf  und  ab. 

Leute,  wet  kauft  mir  Bescn  ab  ? 

Dfuuch 


£r  ging  an  den  Zaun, 
auf  das  Komfeld  zu  schaun. 
Aber  Unkiaut  und  Gras 
standen  hoch  wie  nui  was. 
So  hoch,  da8  man 
kaum  schnciden  kann. 
Da  fing  del  John 
zu  scufzen  an. 

Das  war  Johnnies  Sang, 
und  der  war  nicht  lang, 
wcil  ein  fauler  Mann 
schlecht  singen  kann. 
£r  kriegt,  schau  schau, 
auch  keinc  Frau, 
denn  John  ist  faul 
und  auch  nicht  schlau! 
Amerikanisdt 


Sden  und  Mdheii 

All  die  Hirsc,  die  ich  sate, 

wcrdc  ich  nicht  mahen. 

Und  mein  Madchcn,  das  ich  liebte, 

laB  ich  cinfach  stehen. 

Sate, 

emte  nicht ! 

Licbte,  abet  will  sic  nicht! 

Sate  immct, 

mahte  nimmer, 

liebte,  abcr  will  sie  nicht! 

Ah  wir  bcide  auf  dcr  Hddc 

saBen  bei  der  Muhle, 

zeigtc  sie  zu  mcincr  Ftcude 

zartUchc  Gefuhlc. 

Meine 

Rosniarcin, 

meinen  Ring,  so  klein  und  fein, 

tnig  das  Madchen 

hier  im  Stadtchen. 

Dennoch  muQ  gcschiedcn  sein  I 

Als  die  Glockcn  f  rub  am  Morgen 

durch  die  Felder  klangen, 

bin  ich  ohnc  alle  Sorgcn 

durch  dcnWald  g^angen. 

Ach,  ich 

Armer  sah, 

was  im  grflnen  Wald  geschah. 

Willjctztkeinc! 

Nehm  nicht  einc, 

auch  nicht  mcine  Anjiischka! 

Tschechisch  aus  Biihmcn 


Fein  sachte 


Heute  sat  die  Grofitnama 


Wic  hat  deiin  dcr  Bauer 
den  Hafer  gesat? 
Fein  sachte,  fein  sachte, 
so  hat  er  gesat! 

Wie  hat  denn  der  Bauer 
den  Hafer  gemaht? 
Fein  sachte,  fein  sachte, 
so  hat  er  gemaht! 

Wie  hat  denn  der  Bauer 
gedroschen  das  Kom? 
Fein  sachte,  fein  sachte, 
so  drosch  er  das  Kom! 

Wie  hat  denn  der  Bauer 
versoffen  das  Geld? 
Fein  sachte,  fein  sachte 
versoffer  das  Geld. 

Ungarisch 

aufeine  deutsche  Volksweise 


Heute  sat  die  GroBmama, 

sat  auf  kahlem  Berge. 

Timtiri 

tiriri 

uhuhu, 

sat  auf  kahlem  Berge. 

Wenn  du  Gluck  hast,  GroBmama, 

wird  dort  etwas  wachsen. 

Timtiri 

tiriri 

uhuhu, 

wird  dort  etwas  wachsen! 

Holt  mir,  sagt  die  GroBmama, 

Burschen  aus  drei  Dorfem! 

Timtiri 

tiriri 

uhuhu, 

Burschen  aus  drei  D5rfem. 

Wachst  dann  was,  sagt  GroBmama, 

koch  ich  fur  sie  Suppe! 

Timtiri 

tiriri 

uhuhu, 

koch  ich  fur  sie  Suppe. 

Bulgarisch 
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Derfaule  Franttschek 


Das  WasserfeU 


Wdzen,  Wdzcn,  Wdzcckom, 
sag,  wcr  wird  dicb  mahcn? 
Meine  Sense  ist  vcrlom, 
mufi  sie  suchcn  gchcn. 

Franzel,  Franzcl,  FrantLSchek, 
suchst  nur  faulc  Scundcn! 
Dcinc  Sense  ist  nlcht  weg. 
Habcn  sie  gefunden. 

Wcizen,  Wcizcn,  Weizcnkom, 
sag,  wer  wird  dicb  binden? 
Unsrc  Magde  sind  verlom, 
wo  werd  ich  sie  finden  ? 


Janitschko,  sprich: 
MuG  denn  das  sein? 
MuC  denn  der  Pflug 
ins  Wasscr  hinein? 

Hab  keine  Wahl: 
Was  soil  ich  tun? 
Gcstem  noch  Fcld  - 
Wasscristsnim! 
TidudiUck  aus  MShrm 


Franzel,  Franzel,  Frantischck, 
suchst  nur  f  aule  Stunden ! 
Schau,  wir  Magde  sind  nicht  weg, 
hast  uns  schon  gefunden! 
Tidiedtisdt  aus  Bohmen 


Mancherld  Bauem 


Warum  sind  die  Bauem  so  schdn? 

Waium  sind  dcim  die  Bauem,  die  Bauem, 
warum  sind  sie  so  sch6n  und  so  £roh? 
Sie  dreschen  das  Kom  und  verkaufen  das  Scroh. 
Darum  sind  wobl  die  Bauem,  die  Bauem, 
daium  sind  sie  so  schdn  und  so  froh! 

Waium  sind  denn  die  Bauem,  die  Bauem, 
warum  sind  denn  die  Bauem  so  rcich? 
Sic  verkaufen  die  Milch  imd  die  Butter  zugldch. 
Darum  sind  wohl  die  Bauem,  die  Bauem, 
darum  sind  wohl  die  Bauem  so  reich! 

Warum  trinken  die  Bauem,  die  Bauem, 

warum  ninken  die  Bauem  den  Wein? 

Sie  fattem  das  Kalb  und  verkaufen  das  Schwein. 

Darum  trinken  die  Bauem,  die  Bauem, 

darum  trinken  die  Bauem  den  Wein! 

Hollandudt 


IVas  eirt  richtiger  Bauersmann  ist 

Was  cin  ziinftigcr  Baiicrsniann  ist, 
der  istein  Herr! 

Hat  aus  Gold  cine  Kettc  schwer, 
halt  den  Stock  wie  ein  groBcr  Herr. 
Eine  Rose  vom  Pftngstrosenstock 
tragt  et  am  Rock. 

Joi,  wie  dumm  so  ein  Sauersmann  ist, 

stellt  euch  das  vor; 

Fahrt  cr  aus  zum  Getrddeschnitt, 

nimmt  cr  zwci  seiner  Uhren  mit, 

halt  sic  links,  halt  sie  rechts  an  das  Ohr, 

Joi,  wdch  cin  Tor! 

Wer  ein  richtiger  fiaucrsmann  ist, 

ist  dumm  und  tcich! 

Wenn  cr  noch  soviel  Uhren  tragt, 

weiB  er  nie,  was  die  Stunde  schlagt. 

So  ein  Kcrl,  der  ist  dumm,  aber  rcich. 

Doch  ihm  ists  gleich! 

TsdKchisch  aus  BiiUiiien 


Der  zerfahrene  Bauer 

Es  wird  Fruhling,  her  die  Pflugschar, 
weil  das  Wetter  lange  gut  war! 
Aber  leider  -  's  ist  zum  Grausen  - 
liegt  der  Pflug  in  Pflugenhausen! 

In  Beilngries,  da  ist  das  Beil  schon 
eine  lange,  lange  Weil  schon. 
Und  das  Rad  ist  in  Radipfel, 
und  die  Peitsche  hangt  im  Wipfel. 

Und  die  Egge  ist  in  Eggstein, 
und  die  Sage  ist  in  Saghain 
und  der  Gaul  in  Obergaulbach 
und  die  Magd  in  Unterfaulbach. 

In  die  Batschka  zog  der  Knecht  fort, 
in  das  Banat  zog  die  Frau  fort, 
und  das  Geld  fiir  die  drei  Kalber, 
das  verlor  ich  Armer  sclber. 

Ungarisch 


Die  Zwiebelbauem 

Alle,  alle  Zwiebelbauem 
tragen  Zwiebeln,  Tag  fur  Tag. 
Was  sie  nicht  im  Dorf  verkaufen, 
tragen  sie  hinein  nach  Prag. 

Alle,  alle  Zwiebelbauem 
brauchen  Kunden,  Tag  fur  Tag. 
Gibts  im  Dorfe  keine  Kunden, 
gibt  es  Kunden  nur  in  Prag. 

Alle,  alle  Zwiebelbauem 
brauchen  Kronen,  Tag  fur  Tag. 
Gibts  im  Dorfe  keine  Kronen, 
gibt  es  Kronen  nur  in  Prag. 

Alle,  alle  Zwiebelbauem 
rufen  darum  Tag  fiir  Tag : 
Zwar  im  Dorfe  ists  am  schonsten, 
aber  hochgelobt  sei  Prag! 

Tschechisch  aus  Bohmen 
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Das  Bauerlein 

Bin  Bauerlein  kam  aus  SchweizerUnd, 

das  hatt  cinen  Esel  an  seiner  Hand. 

Laberdi,  laberda,  laberdonia, 

das  ban  cinen  Esel  an  seiner  Hand. 

Cadlia! 

Der  Esel  trug  cin  Tucblcin  (ein, 

das  brachte  dei  Bauer  zum  Schnddeilein. 

Labeidi,  labeida,  labeidonia, 

das  brachte  der  Bauer  zum  SchneideTlein. 

Cadlial 


Debreziner  Truthahttbraten 

Wer  da  will  den  Tnidiahn  kaufcn, 
muB  nach  Debrczin  hinlaufen. 
Debreziner  Tnitbahnbraten 
ist  noch  jedem  gut  geraten! 

Kaufen  Sie,  ergebner  Diener, 
cinen  fetten  Debreziner! 
Debreziner  Trutbahnbiatcn 
ist  noch  jedem  gut  geraten! 

Kaufen  Sie  die  fetten,  guten 
Debreziner  Tnithahn-Puten ! 
Debreziner  Putenbraten 
ist  noch  jcdcm  gut  geraten! 
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Das  Sctinciclcrlein  tut  in  einer  Nacht 

cincn  piachdgcn  Kittel  daraus  gemacht. 

laberdi,  labcrda,  labcidonia, 

einen  pncht^en  Kittel  daraus  gemaclit. 

Cadlia! 

Doch  als  das  Bauerldn  kam  nach  Haus, 
da  lachtc  man  cs  im  Kittel  aus. 
Labcrdi,  laberda,  laberdonia, 
da  lachte  man  cs  im  Kittel  aus. 
Cacilia! 


Es  banc  das  tdrichtc  Schneidcrlein 

den  Kittel  geschneidett  im  Mondcnschcin. 

Labcidi,  laberda,  laberdonia, 

den  Kittel  geschneidert  im  Mondenschein. 

adlia! 

Da  ist  dcr  Bauer  zum  Schneider  gehetzc 
und  hat  ihn  auf  die  Ziege  gesetzt. 
Laberdi,  laberda,  laberdonia, 
und  hat  ihn  auf  die  Ziege  gesetzt. 
Caciha! 

Dann  sagte  das  Saueilcin:  Schnddeilcin,  rcit! 
Und  jagte  ihn  fort  in  die  Ewigkdt! 
Laberdi,  laberda,  laberdonia, 
und  jagte  ihn  fort  in  die  Ewigkeitl 
Cadlia! 


Mademoiselle,  Ihr  Diener ! 


Durch  die  Stadt  zicht  der  Baiier, 

Schritt  fur  Schritt, 

Haus  fur  Haus, 

doch  dcr  Wcg  wird  ihm  nicht  sau 

heiter  ruft  cr  aus: 

Mademoiselle,  Ihr  Diener! 

Ich  vcrkaufe  Hflhncr! 

WeiB  und  schwarz, 

schwarz  und  wciB, 

und  vier  Mark,  das  ist  der  Prcis! 

Doch  dcr  Wind  kam  gezogen, 

und  er  pfifF 

wie  noch  nie. 

Und  die  Huhnerchen  entflogcn, 

und  der  Bauer  schrie: 

Mademoiselle,  Ihr  Diener! 

Wo  sind  nieine  Huhner? 

WeiB  und  schwarz, 

schwarz  und  weiC, 

die  ich  zog  mit  Miih  und  FlciB? 


Was  dcr  Brausewind  gcnomnien, 

schenkten  ihm  die  Leut! 

Licbe  Leut,  Ihr  Diener! 

Ich  hah  keine  Buhner. 

Schwarze  nicht, 

weiBe  nicht, 

schcnkt  mir  was,  mir  armcm  Wicht! 

Jcdermann  gibt  dem  Bauer, 

und  dem  Mann, 

und  dem  Mann 

wird  der  Heimwcg  nun  nicht  sauer, 

und  so  ruft  er  dann: 

Licbe  Leut,  Iht  Diener! 

Hab  zwar  ketne  Hflhncr, 

doch,  Ihr  Leut, 

allczeit 

prcist  euch  meinc  Dankbarkeit! 

Fran^osisrli 


Brave  Leut  sind  gekommen, 
ach,  war  das 
eine  Freud: 


Bauemkirmes 


Da  stehn  die  Saucm 

in  Feieitagszier. 

Das  Heu  und  das  Kom  ist  im  Scbobcr. 

Ein  jcder  fuhn 

seine  Baurin  zum  Bier, 

und  das  Bier  macht  den  Baucm  Plasier. 

Der  Bescn  hangt  zum  Fenstcr  raus, 

und  uberall  macht  man  Musik  im  Haus: 

Auf  Topfen  und  Pfannen, 

auf  Glascm  und  Rannen, 

und  nicmand  macht  sich  was  draus. 

Auf  Schussel  und  Kessel 

und  Heringsfafi, 

auf  Tasscn  und  Tellem 

kltngt  dies  und  das. 

Auf  Trommehi:  Teromm! 

Dom  dommc  dom  dom. 

Mit  Messcrchen,  LSffelchen, 

ricke  tick  tang. 

Und  so  gcht  cs  den  lichen  Tag  lang, 

Flcimiitli 


rndmM 


Allerlei  Arger 


HeiT  und  Frau  Pantoffel 

Mijnhcer  und  Frau  PantoSel, 
die  mufitcn  fruh  aufstchn, 
tun  tnit  den  friscbcn  Eiem 
schon  friih  zum  Markt  zu  gehn. 

Sie  warn  just  halberwege 

von  ihrem  Hause  weg, 

da  platztcn  alle  £icr, 

und  die  Butter  fiel  in  den  Dreck. 


Die  arme  Magd 

Ganse,  schnattert  nicht  so  laut 
durch  den  Wald,  den  gruncn! 
Kommt  ein  annes  Kind  vorbeL 
Armcs  Kind  mufi  diencn. 

Weinc,  Madchen,  wdne  nicht! 
H5r  doch  auf  zu  klagen! 
Gott,  der  Heir,  vcrgiBt  dich  nicht 
uncct  dcincn  Plagen. 

Weinen  muB  ich  immeizu, 
daB  sich  Gott  erbaime ! 
Vatcr  tot  und  Mutter  tot. 
Dienen  mufi  ich  Armc. 

Gibt  man  mir  zwei  Schciben  Brot, 
sind  sic  dunn  wie  Blatter. 
E6  ich  sie,  daim  rutt  man  aus: 
VielfraB,  Donncrwctter! 

Hinter  ciner  Kammeitur 
mufi  mein  Srot  ich  essen. 
Mit  den  Ttanen  bitterlich 
wurz  ich  jcdcn  Bisscn. 
PobibiA 


Der  Speckdieb 

Wer  hat  in  der  HOcte  unsem  Speck  gcklaut, 

Speck  gekiaut? 

Seht  eucb  mal  den  Mattin  in,  wie  dumm  der  schaut! 

Martin  aber  schwOrt  beim  heilgen  Nepomuk, 

Nepomuk, 

dafi  cr  ddi  den  Spedc  nicht  ^nmal  ang^uckt! 

Martin  sagt,  et  nalim  nch  nur  ein  winzig  StOck, 
winzig  StQck. 

SchlicSlich  blieb  am  Balken  ja  der  Stiick  zurQck! 
Tsdiechuth  ma  Mihrtn 


Der  Schweinedieb 

Simon  wollte  ScHweine  klauen, 
ohne  sidi  recht  umzuschauen. 
Man  bestraft  den  Rauber  damlich: 
Zwet  Gewehre  schossen  nStnHch. 

Ach,  um  Simon  weint  niclit  einer. 
Um  scin  Schicksal  scbert  sich  keincr. 
Sarg:  Sein  Mantel  voller  Suub. 
Lcichentuch:  Das  fiuchenlaub. 
Ungaritih 


Die  umujnedene  Magd 

War  cine  Magd 
bciin  Ffirster,  die  grolltc, 
wetl  sie  dort  graues 
Brot  csscn  sollte, 
hcideldum  tddc, 
Biot  essen  sollte, 
beideldum  tdde, 
hddeldum  buninil 


HintCT  dem  Herdc 
saS  sie  und  schmollte, 
wdl  sie  niche  linger 
hicrbleiben  wollte, 
hcideldum  tcidc, 
hierblciben  wollte, 
hcideldum  teide, 
hcideldum  bumm! 


Wills  bei  der  alten 
HoTschalt  versuchen; 
dcnn  dort  bckam  ich 
immei  nur  Kuchen, 
hcideldum  teide, 
immci  nur  Kuchen, 
hcideldum  teide, 
hddeldum  bumm! 

Kuchen  und  Weio, 
man  lieB  sicb  nicht  lumpen. 
HicT  muB  ich  Wasser 
sdbcr  mir  pumpcn, 
hddeldum  tdde, 
selber  mir  pumpcn, 
hddeldum  tdde, 
hddeldum  humm! 
Tsdttchiich  aus  Mahmt 


MiiUerlieder 


Die  Miihie  an  Jer  Donau 

An  der  Donau  mahlt  die  MOhle 

allc  Qualen,  die  ich  EChle. 

Ejcha! 

AUc  Schmerzen,  allc  Qualen 

soU  die  MUlile  mir  zertnaMen, 

Ejcha! 

Ungaruch 


Grun  und  gdb  und  wdB  ist  die  Emte. 
Trag  sie  in  die  MOhl,  die  entferate. 

Mahlc,  MQllcr,  mahl  mdne  Gcrstc! 
Emtc  dieses  Jahr  als  dcr  crstc. 

Mahle,  MQller,  mahl  meinen  Weizcn! 
Will  dann  mit  dcm  Lohn  auch  nicht  geizcn. 


Mahle,  Miiller,  mahl  meinen  Roggcn! 
Schcnkc  dir  dann  gem  cin  Paar  Socken. 


Griln  und  gdb  und  weifi  war  die  Emtc. 
Trug  sie  in  die  MQhl,  die  cntfemce. 


Wer  in  Battjalek  sein  Kom  will  mahln 

Wci  in  Banjalek  sein  Kom  will  mahln, 

der  muB  dcs  Mullers  Wdn  bezahln. 

Und  die  MOhle,  sie, 

diga,  diga,  di, 

dieht  sich  lundherum, 

diga,  diga,  dum. 

Wcr  in  Banjalek  sein  Kom  will  mahln, 

der  muB  dcs  MuUcrs  Hut  bczahln. 

Und  die  Mdhle,  sie, 

diga,  diga,  di, 

dreht  sich  rundheium, 

diga,  diga,  dum. 

Wer  in  Banjalek  sein  Kom  will  mahln. 

der  mu6  dcs  Mtlllers  Schuh  bezahln. 

Und  die  Muhlc,  sic, 

diga,  d^,  di, 

dreht  sich  nmdherum, 

diga,  d^a,  dum, 

Wer  in  Banjalek  sein  Kom  will  mahln, 

dec  muB  dcs  Mullets  Rock  bezahln. 

Und  die  Muhle,  sie, 

d^a,  diga,  di, 

dreht  sich  rundherum, 

diga,  diga,  dum. 


Hen  Miiller  und  Frau  Mullerin 


Sieben  Kreuzei  hacce  icb, 
alle  nur  tOi  mich. 

Tiug  sic  in  des  MOllcrs  Haus, 
allc  gab  icb  aus. 

Licfi  mir  wciBcn  Wcizcn  mahln. 
Alles  konnt  ich  zahln. 

Bracbte  dann  nacb  Haus  das  Mebl. 
Alle  warn  fideL 

Brczen  buk  icb,  braun  und  klein, 
alle  knusperfein, 

Mcine  Kinder,  o  du  Scbrcck, 
fraBcn  alle  weg, 
ftafien  alle,  alle,  allc,  alle, 
alle,  alle  w^! 

Uagarisch 


Hcrr  Miiller  und  Frau  Mullerin, 
dcr  Lohn  ist  mil  zu  klcin. 
Ich  mag  bei  eurer  Muhlc 
kein  MuUetburscbc  sein! 

Herr  MOller  und  Frau  Mullerin, 
die  Kost  ist  mic  zu  schlccbt. 
Ich  bin  bci  cuch  gcwoidcn 
so  dunn  schon  wie  ein  Hecht! 

Hcrr  Miiller  und  Frau  Miillcrin, 
ich  hab  schon  cincn  Pbtz. 
Und  eine  schSnc  Dime 
kriegt  wieder  cinen  Schatzl 
Deutsek  aus  Oiterrtich 


Von  BSumeti  und  G3rten 


Ued  vom  Holze 


Baum  und  Wind 


Vor  dcm  Tore  wicgc  sich 
sanft  cin  gruncs  Fichtcnliolz, 
d  Ijuli  Ijuli, 
sanft  ein  gnkies  Hcbtenholz. 

Auf  der  holzcm  Brackc 

ging  ein  schSncs  Madchcnpaar, 

ei  Ijuli  Ijuli, 

ging  dn  schdncs  Madchcnpui. 

Waien  beide  Scbwestem, 
Hchtcnfsckeln  tnigen  sie, 
ei  IJuli  IJuli, 
Hchtcnfackdn  trugcn  sic 


Windc,  sie  sausen, 
Sturmc,  sie  brausen, 
Apfdbaumzwdge 
musscn  sidi  ndgcn, 
wcrticn  geruttdt, 
werden  gcschQttelt, 
schonc  den  Baum,  du 
blasendet  Wind! 

Sdionc  die  Aste 
und  ihie  Gitste: 
Apfd  mit  Streifen 
hangen  und  reifen, 
palken,  sic  wohnen 
hoch  in  den  Kronen, 
Drachen,  sie  bausen 
unten  am  Gnind. 

Drachen,  ste  spden 
Fcuci  zu  dreien. 
Lodemde  Flamme 
zOngelt  am  Sununc. 

ScMicBt  eure  Rachen, 
feurige  Drachen, 
sonst  ziehn  die  Falken 
auf  und  davon! 
KrotiHsch 


Die  Baume 

Die  Baume,  die  Baume, 
sic  wiegcn  sich  im  Wind ; 
sic  wiegcn  Idsc  hm  und  her, 
die  kicinen  Blatter  rascheln  selir; 
die  Baume,  die  Baume, 
sie  wiegen  sich  im  ^^d. 

Die  Baume,  die  BSume, 

sic  beugen  sich  im  Wind ; 

sie  beugen  sich  mit  Kron  und  Ast, 

sie  beugen  sich  zum  Grunde  fast; 

die  Baume,  die  Baume, 

sic  beugen  sich  im  Wind. 

Die  Baume,  die  Baume, 

sic  strecken  sich  im  Wind; 

sie  schwanken,  doch  sic  brechen  niche! 

Sic  stiecken  sich  ins  Sonnenlicht; 

die  Baume,  die  Baume, 

sie  strecken  sich  im  ^^%d. 

Die  Baume.  die  Baume, 

sie  sauseln  unterm  Wind; 

sie  singen  uns  ein  WJ^cnlied, 

wenn  hoch  dei  Mond  am  Himmel  zieht; 

die  Baume,  die  Baume, 

sie  sauseln  imterm  Wind. 

Die  Baume,  die  Baume, 

sie  tiaumen  uncerm  Wind; 

sie  traumen  von  dcr  FiQhlingszeit 

und  baben  schon  den  Saft  berdt. 

Die  Baume,  die  Baume, 

sie  traumen  untenn  Wind. 

HoUandiich 


Opas  Garten 


Baum  und  Laube 


Einen  Garten  hat  mcin  Opapa, 
er  zieht  dicke  RQben. 
Trakrat 


Ticf  ndgc  der  Baum  sich 
hernicder  zur  Erde. 
Wju  wju,  wju  wju,  iiljiu 


Einen  Esel  hat  mein  Opapa, 

und  dcr  tiagt  zum  Maikt  die  Ruben. 

Tralara! 


Unter  den  Zwdgcn 
ists  dunkd  und  lauschig. 
Wju  wju,  wju  wju,  lilju. 


Doch  Zigcuncr  haben  Opapa 
auf  dcm  Wcgc  ubcrfallcn. 
Tralara! 


Licgt  einc  Laubc 

im  Schattcn  dci  Zwc^c. 

Wju  wju,  wju  wju,  liiju. 


Fort  dcr  EscI!  Nun  sitzt  Opapa 
da  mit  seincn  RQben  alien. 
Tralara! 


Scfaau,  in  dci  Laubc, 
da  tanzen  die  Madchen. 
Wju  wju,  wju  wju,  lilju. 


Das  Bbtmenfest 

TuH[^nchen,  Tulipan, 
Pfcffemelkc,  Rittcrspom, 
buntc  TOchcr  voll  Salbci 
tragen  wir  zum  Fcsc  hcibci. 

Rosmaricn,  Rosmarin, 
AkcLd  und  Mohn  und  Elcc, 
Vdlchen,  Tulpcn,  RosemtrauB 
soUen  scbmucken  Hof  und  Haus. 

K5nigskcize,  Fraucnschuh, 
Wicke  und  Calendula, 
hcute  ut  in  Haus  und  Hag 
Blumcnfcst  und  Feiert^! 
Ungarisdi 


Eine  alte  Frau  begieBt 
den,  den,  den,  den, 
den  kleincn  Garten. 

Doch  da  sdcht  sic  in  ein  Ohr 
die,  die,  die,  die, 
die  ftechc  Muckc. 

War  sie  nicht  so  sorglos,  dann 
hatt,  hatt,  hatt,  hatt, 
hatt  sie  den  Stich  nicht! 

Wasch  das  Ohr,  spriclit  Doktor  Mobr, 
mic,  mit,  mit,  mit, 
mit  Mcdizino! 

Doch  sie  Cuts  umsomc:  Der  Schmerz 
will,  will,  will,  will, 
will  nicht  verschwinden ! 


Der  Apfetbaum 

Im  Garten  stand  mcin  Apfdbaum, 
den  pflegte  ich  aufs  beste 
und  d^chte  oft  —  o  suBer  Traum  — 
an  fruchtcschwcre  Astc. 

Die  Blatter  blinkten  in  dcr  Hdh 
im  Frilhlingssoimetilichte. 
Ich  sah  die  Bluten,  weifi  wie  Schnee, 
und  dann  die  roten  FrQchte. 

Doch  als  ich  mir  vom  Apfelbaum 

die  Frilchte  woUte  holen, 

da  waren  sie  -  o  falscher  Traum  - 

gestohlcn,  ja,  gestohlen ! 

OitMith 


# 


Mein  Garten 

Hab  in  mdnem  kleinen  Gaitcn 
Krautcr,  Blumen,  all  die  zaitcn: 
Majoian,  Thymian, 
Maulebcerciicii,  Faulcbcerchen, 
Baucmrdschen,  Fraucnmdschcn. 
Kostlich  sind  die  Namen. 
Hab  die  £br,  ihr  Damen! 

Singt  det  FrOhling  leis  im  Garten, 
sind  die  Knospen  vol!  Erwartoti: 
Majoran,  Thymian, 
Maulebeerchcn,  Faulebeerchcn, 
Bauenir5schen,  Frauenmoschcn. 
K5stlich  sind  die  Namen. 
Hab  die  Ehr,  ihr  Damen! 

Aber  erst  im  Sommergarten 
blOhn  die  Blumen.  all  die  zartea: 
Majoran,  Thymian, 
Maulebeerchcn,  Faulcbcerchen, 
Bauemioschen.  Frauenmdschen. 
Kdstlich  sind  die  Namen. 
Hab  die  Ehr,  ihr  Damen! 

Kommt  dei  Sommer,  mcinc  Damen, 
ruf  ich  alle  leis  bei  Namen: 
Majoran,  Thymian, 
Maulebeerchcn,  Faulebeerchcn. 
Bauemrdschen,  Frauenmdschen. 
Kdstlich  sind  die  Namen. 
Hab  die  Ehr,  ihr  Damen! 
Vngarisdi 


Meine  schone  Blwnenwiese 

Lobt  der  Landmann  scincn  Grund, 

lobt  dcr  Jagcr  scincn  Hund, 

lobt  dcr  Hirtcnbub  die  giuncn  Paradicsc, 

lobe  icb  bei  Tag  und  Nacht, 

was  mir  gr&Bre  Freudc  macbc: 

Mcinc  Wicsc,  meinc  wunderschSne  Wicsel 

L5wcn23bn,  MaQlicbchcn, 

Klee  und  FingcrhQtchcn 

blOhen  auf  dci  wundciscbdnen  Wiese! 

Lobt  dcr  Fischer  scincn  Strand, 

lobt  der  Schneider  sein  Gcwand, 

lobt  der  Gattnei  seinen  Kobl  und  sein  GemOse, 

lobe  icb  bci  Tag  und  Nacbt, 

was  mir  grdBre  Ficudc  macht: 

Meine  Wicsc,  meine  wundeischdnc  Wiese! 

Ldwenzahn,  Mafiliebchen, 

Klee  und  FingcrhQtcbcn 

bluhcn  auf  dci  wundcrschdnen  Wiese ! 

Lobt  der  KiJnig  seinen  Thron, 

lobt  der  Vater  seinen  Sobn, 

lobt  dcr  Bursche  seine  Lenc  odcr  Liese, 

lobe  icb  bci  Tag  und  Nacht, 

was  mir  gr&Bre  Freudc  macht: 

Meine  Wiese,  meine  wundcrscbone  Wicsc! 

Ldwenzahn,  MaI3Iicbchcn, 

Klee  und  Fingerhutchcn 

blflhcn  auf  der  wunderschSncn  Wicsc ! 


vmSuhM 


Dorf  und  Stadt 


In  JergpUenen  I^ttut 

In  mcincr  goldenen  Heinut  ist  cs  sch6n. 
Mcin  silbcmcs  GchSftclicn  hat  vici  Zaunc. 
Hier  wachst  ein  Kind  wic  Brommelbeeren  auf 
und  Icicht  wic  tiockenes  Hcu  in  luftiger  Scheune. 

Nach  Schwefel  dufcet  das  entfemte  Fcld. 
Nach  KQmmel  riccht  das  Dorf  in  jcdcr  Eckc. 
Die  Wcgc  saumt  cin  Stachelbccigcstiiuch. 
Und  ringshetum  die  Hagcbuttcnhccke. 

Wir  wohncn  ctwas  untcrhalb  dcs  Dorfs. 

Dort  flicSt  ein  FluSchcn,  und  es  treibt  ein  Radchcn. 

Im  silbcmen  Geh5ftclien  wachscn  auf 

frcundlichc  Bubcn  und  sittsame  Madchcn. 

EiMak 


Das  Turmglockenspiel  von  Diinkirchen 


Ein  Kalemander  Rock, 
cin  wciBcr  Oberwurf. 
Und  wciBt  du,  wo  ich  wohnc? 
Wohl  in  Sankt-Gillis-Dotf . 
Aus  Leincwand  die  Blusc, 
cin  Rock  aus  Rolii  und  Ricd, 
die  Bratpfann  auf  dcm  Kopfe. 
Da  lacht  doch,  wer  das  sieht! 
Hamisch 


Sand  und  Gold 


Sandig  bt  der  Weinberg 
hicr  bci  uns  zuhaus, 
doch  mit  goldnen  KnSpfen 
&hrt  man  zu  uns  raus. 

Umre  goldncn  FuUcn 
holt  man  fort  von  liier 
und  kauft  goldne  Kn&pfe 
in  dcr  Stadt  dafui. 


Sag  uns^  wo  die  Glockenblumen  bliihn  AufderReise  nach  Toledo 


Sag,  wo, 

sag  uns,  wo 

wohl  die  Glockenblumen  bluhn? 

Sie  bluhen  auf  den  Matten, 

wo  Schottlands  Herden  ziehn, 

wo  im  GrQnen  ert5nen 

die  Hirtenmelodien. 

Sag,  wann, 

sag  uns,  wann 

wohl  die  Glockenblumen  bluhn? 

Sie  bluhen  auf  den  Matten, 

wenn  Schottlands  Herden  ziehn, 

wenn  im  GrOnen  ertdnen 

die  Hirtenmelodien. 

Sag,  wer, 

sag  uns,  wer 

macht  die  Glockenblimien  bluhn? 

Der  Sommer  auf  dem  Hochland, 

der  macht  die  Matten  griin, 

der  laBt  auf  den  Matten 

die  Glockenblumen  bluhn! 

Schottisch 


KurzUch  ging  ich 
wohl  nach  Toledo, 
jedoch  ich  schnitt  mich 
am  Finger. 
Da  bekam  ich 
von  einem  Madchen 
ein  Tuchlein 
und  dankte. 

Und  dann  gab  sie 
mir  eine  Schleife, 
um  meine  Haare 
zu  binden. 
Als  ich  fragte: 
Wie  kann  ich  danken? 
Da  sprach  sie 
vergnugUch: 

GruB  Toledo! 

Das  soil  dein  Dank  sein. 

GruB  in  Toledo 

die  Gassen! 

In  Toledo 

auf  alien  Gassen 

rief  ich:  Toledo, 

ich  grOfi  dich! 

Spanisch 
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Das  wunderschone  Schlofi 

Es  stcht  cin  Burgkastell 

im  Wicscntal  so  holdc, 

kein  edleres  Juwcl, 

die  Maucm  sind  von  GoUe. 

Bin  Palisandersaal, 

gctafclt  ubcrall, 

das  Fundament  KrutalL 


Die  BtQcke  druberher 
wirtc  eincn  kuhlcn  Sduttcn 
und  blitzt  und  funkdt  schr 
von  Gold  und  Silberplattca. 
Saphicc,  ganze  Reihn, 
und  Perlen  groB  und  klein, 
dazu  Kaifunkclstcin. 


Ein  wundcrschoncr  FluB 
unutromt  das  SchloB  im  Bog 
Dort  ist  man  allzeit  froh 
und  jcder  gut  cizogcn. 
Ach,  konnt  ich  taucbcn  cin 
ins  suBc  Wasscrldn, 
mein  Hciz  wQrd  mutig  sein. 


Das  groBc  Schlofipoital 
ist  wurdig,  dafi  mans  prcisc! 
Sein  Glanz  im  Sonncnstrahl 
ist  wen  die  femste  Rcise. 
Wer  sich  ans  SchloBtor  wagt, 
sichc  f  unkeln,  wcnn  cs  tagt, 
Demantcn  und  Smaragd. 

Und  an  des  Flusscs  Rand 
bluhn  Tulpcn  und  Violen, 
auch  Rosen  allerhand 
kann  man  vom  Ufer  holcn. 
Und  bcim  Vorubcrgehn 
sicht  man  auch  Krauter  stehn 
vorm  Schlossc  wunderschdn. 


Strom  und  Meer 


Wolgalied 

FlicBc  nicht  Qber, 
du  wasscneiche  Wolga, 
schone  die  Ufcr 
und  schone  die  Flut! 

Denn  auf  den  Fliucn, 
du  wasscrrdchc  Wolga, 
gnscndie  Hirsche 
mic  goldnem  Gcwcih. 

Locke  die  Hirsdie, 
du  wasscneiche  Wolga, 
abends  ans  Ufer 
und  niinkc  sie  gut! 
Ruisitih 


Unset  Strom 

Nirgendwo 

spicgelt  Wasscr  so 

wie  in  unsctm  Strom ! 

Sonn  und  Mond  und  allc  Sterne 

spiegein  sich  im  Wasser  geme. 

Nirgendwo 

spiegelt  Wasscr  so 

wie  in  unserm  Strom. 

Nirgendwo 

Icuchtet  Wasscr  so 

wie  in  unserm  Strom! 

Wcls  und  Hechte  schieBcn  munter 

in  dem  Leuchten  auf  und  untcr. 

Nirgendwo 

leuchtet  Wasser  so 

wie  in  unserm  Strom. 


Nirgendwo 

schimmert  Wasser  so 

wie  in  unserm  Strom! 

Tier  und  Menschen  lockc  er  immer 

mit  dem  hellcn  Silberschimmcr. 

Nirgendwo 

schimmert  Wasser  so 

wie  in  unserm  Strom. 

UagarhA 


Bliihendes,  griinen^s  Eiland 

Segdn  wir  hdm,  klingt  dn  Lied  ubcrs  Meer, 
frfihlichcs  Rufcn  votn  Insclstrand  her. 
Schmuckc  dich,  wcil  ich  each  Haus  wicderkehr, 
bluhcndcs,  grOnendes  Eiland! 

SchiJdert  nui  iDimcr  dcs  Orients  Pracht, 
sprecht  von  Tahiti  und  tropischer  Nxcht: 
Hier  ist  dcr  Ott,  wo  das  Auge  mir  lacht, 
o  blQhendes,  grOnendes  Eiland! 

Zcigt  mir  kein  grSBercs,  sch6ncics  Reich! 
Hier  will  ich  Icben  und  sterben  zugleich! 
Hicr  kenn  ich  Bootshaus  und  Gatter  und  Tcich, 
o  bliihendes,  grOnendes  Eiland! 

Segeln  wii  heim,  klingt  ein  Lied  Qbcrs  Meei, 
frohliches  Rufen  vom  InselsCcand  her. 
Schmuckc  dich,  weil  ich  nach  Haus  wiedeikehr, 
blOhendes,  grOncndes  Eiland! 

cateft 


Der  Heili^  Nepomuk 


Grad  in  der  Mine 

dci  Moldau-BrQckc 

steht  der  hciligc  Nepomuk. 

Still  auf  den  Moldaustrom, 

still  auf  den  Moldaustrom 

scbauen  nicdcr  Burg  und  Dom. 

Bine  fur  ims,  du 

hciligcr  Nepomuk ! 

Schutze  Prag,  die  goldnc  Stadt! 

Segne  vom  Moldaustrom, 

scgne  vom  Moldaustrom 

Menschen,  Hauscr,  Bu^  und  Dom ! 


Island,  gliickliches  Land 

Island,  glucklichcs  Land, 
du  gutc,  du  schnecweiBe  Mutter, 
wo  sind  nun  Frcihcit  und  Ruhm  ? 
Wo  ist  dein  altes  Heldentum  ? 

IslanJiseh 


Rams  Insel 

Und  warst  du  noch  nie 

in  Ballindry, 

und  warst  du  noch  nie 

in  Aghalie, 

dann  hast  du  versaumt, 

was  Sch5nes  zu  sehn! 

Doch  gkub  mir: 

Rams  Insel  ist  schoner  als  sie! 

Mein  Boot  ist  schon  oft  zur  Insel  geflogen, 

hab  selber  schon  oft  die  Insel  durchzogen. 

Dort  traumt  ich  im  Sommer  manch  gliicklichen  Traum 

unterm  grunendcn  hangcnden  Efeubaum. 

Und  warst  du  noch  nie 

in  Ballindry, 

und  warst  du  noch  nie 

in  Aghalie, 

dann  hast  du  versaumt, 

was  Schones  zu  sehn! 

Doch  glaub  mir: 

Rams  Insel  ist  schoner  als  sie! 

Dort  siehst  du  am  Strand  die  Seerosse  schaumen, 
dort  kannst  du  im  Sand  die  Tage  vertraumen, 
dort  siehst  du  das  Meer  mit  dem  f  imkelnden  Schaum 
unterm  hangenden  grunenden  Efeubaum. 

Irisch 
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Hdmweh  und  Heimkehr 


Fliege,  Vdglein 

Fli^e,  VSglein,  fli^e, 
auf  dem  Wind  dich  wiege. 
Trag  mir  das  Roscnband 
heim  in  mdn  Ungarknd. 
Flicge,  VSglcin,  fliege! 

GraBe,  VSglcin.  gtuBe 
Berg  und  Wald  und  FlOsse. 
Fragt  mil  die  Hcimat  nach, 
ug,  dafi  mein  Herz  zcrbrach! 
GrOBe.  V6glein,  griiSc! 

Singe,  V5glcin,  singe! 
Auf  ins  Blau  dich  schwinge. 
Bist  ja  nicht  scbuld  daran, 
dafi  ich  nicht  fioh  scin  kann! 
Singe,  Vdglein,  singe! 
Ungariuh 


Der  verlorene  Sobtt 

Blobt  dcr  Klee  auf  Vaccrs  Fetd? 

1st  schon  die  Wiese  zum  Mahen  bestelk? 

Singt  die  Lcichc  in  der  H5h? 

BlQht  schon  der  Klee? 

Siehst  du  Lerchcn  schwinren? 

HSrst  du  ihr  hellcs  Tiiili? 

Singt  die  Urchc  in  dcr  Hdh? 

Blaht  schon  der  Klee? 

Dann  zieh  ich  heim  zum  Vater, 

dann  kchr  ich  zum  Vaterhaus  zurQck. 

Singt  die  Lcrchc  in  dcr  Hoh? 

BlOht  schon  der  Klee? 


Ja,  der  Klec  auf  Vaters  Fcld 

ist  nun  schon  hoch  und  zum  Mahcn  bestellt! 

Lerchensang  erf  ullt  die  Hoh. 

Rot  bluht  der  Klee. 

Lerchensang  erfullt  die  Hoh. 

Rot  bluht  der  Klee. 

Kehr  heim!  Der  Vater  wartet. 

£r  halt  schon  ein  Kalb  fiir  dich  bereit. 

Lerchensang  erfullt  die  Hoh. 

Rot  bluht  der  Klee. 

Bluht  der  Klee  auf  Vaters  Feld, 

kehr  ich  heim  aus  der  weiten  wilden  Welt. 

Zwischen  Klee  und  Lerchengluck 

kehr  ich  zuruck. 

Seh  schon  die  Lerchen  schwirrcn. 

Hor  schon  ihr  helles  Tirili. 

Zwischen  Klee  und  Lerchengluck 

kehr  ich  zuruck. 

Ich  sag:  GruB  Gott,  Herr  Vater! 

Ich  ruf :  GruB  Gott,  mein  Vaterhaus! 

Zwischen  Klee  und  Lerchengluck 

kehr  ich  zuruck. 


Tsdiediisch  aus  Bohmen 


Vbem  Jordan 

Ich  bin  ein  armer,  fremder  Wandrer 
in  dieser  Welt  voll  Lcid  und  Muh. 
Doch  ist  nicht  Not  und  ist  nicht  Trubsal 
in  jener  Welt,  in  die  ich  zieh! 
Ich  zieh  dorthin  zu  meinem  Vater, 
ich  zieh  von  dort  nie  wieder  aus, 
ich  zieh  hinuber  ubem  Jordan, 
ich  ziehe  heim  ins  Vaterhaus. 


Amerikanisches  Negerlied 
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Wanderer  und  Wolke 

Schmal  ist  dcr  Weg,  dcr  im  Dunkd  dcs  Waldcs 
sichcr  ins  Frcic  mich  Icitct. 
Lauschc  beim  Wandcm  dcm  Singcn  des  Vogels, 
dcr  mich  im  Waldc  b^lcitct. 

tJlKT  mir  wandcrt  die  Wolke  am  Himmel, 
welche  nicht  Haus  und  nicht  Hcim  hat, 
zieht  so  wic  ich  untcrm  Himmelszclt  wdtet. 
Wandrer  sind  wir  ohnc  Hcimat. 
Fianitdt 


Der  Wanderer 

Ade,  tebt  wohl,  muB  wandcm  gehni 
Adc,  lebt  wohl,  muB  gchn! 

Aui  Wiedcrsehn,  auf  Wiedcrsehn, 

und  Gott  geleit  dich  schon! 

GrOS  Gott,  gruB  Gott,  du  fremdc  Stadt! 
GrOB  Gott,  du  fremdc  Stadt! 

Willkommcn  hier,  willkommcn  hici ! 

Sitz  nicdcr,  Gast,  und  iB  dich  satt! 

Wohin,  wohin  im  fremdcn  Wald? 

Wohin  im  frcmden  Wald? 
Nach  Nord  dich  halt,  nach  Nord  dich  lialtl 
Dann  findcst  du  die  Hcimat  bald! 

Wohin,  wohin  bin  ich  gerannt? 
Wohin  bin  ich  gerannt? 

Gott  gruBc  dich,  Gott  grOBe  dich! 

Du  bist  im  Heimatland! 
Deiitseh  mu  der  Schweiz 


Das  Stemenjakr 

Allc  buntcn  Blumcn  pflanzte  ich, 

pflanztc  ich. 

Und  Widder  und  Stier  stchn  ubcr  dcm  Berg. 

£i,  Fruhling  ist  gcworden, 

nach  Hausc  gehn  wir  nicht. 

Zu  Ende  bt  das  Dunkcl, 

gckonuncn  ist  das  Licht. 

Alle  Bimenbaumcbcn  schuttdt  ich, 

schQnclt  ich. 

Das  Sicbcngcstirn  ist  hinter  dem  Berg. 

Ei,  Sommcr  ist  gewcscn, 

nach  Hause  wolln  wii  gehn. 

Die  durrcn  Blatter  (allcii. 

Die  grOncii  bicibcn  stchn. 


Allc  rcifen  Traubcn  pflQcktc  ich, 

pflQckte  ich. 

Und  Lcier  und  Schwan  stchn  Qber  dem  Berg. 

Ei,  Herbst  ist  cs  gcworden, 

nach  Hause  gehn  wir  nun. 

Die  Axtc  mussen  schlagen. 

Die  Sichcln  diirfen  ruhn. 

Allen  Wintcrweizen  sate  ich, 

sate  ich. 

Dcr  Wassermann,  dcr  steht  ubcr  dcm  Berg. 

Ei,  Winter  ist  geworden, 

wir  gehen  nun  nach  Haus. 

Dcnn  frcundlich  ist  cs  drinnen, 

und  bitter  ist  cs  dtauB. 

DtuUdi  out  Siehcnhiirgai 


Der  Nock 

Tief  im  Meere  zwischen  Tang  und  Muscheln 

wohnt  der  N5ck,  der  so  selten  singt. 

All  die  kleinen  Vogelfische  tuscheln, 

wenn  sein  Lied  in  die  Stille  klingt. 

In  der  Neujahrsnacht  singt  er  den  Neujahrssang. 

Leise  zieht  das  Lied  die  blauen  Ufer  lang. 

Lieber  Ndck,  sing  ein  gutes  Jahr, 

sing  Glanz  und  Gluck  und  Segen  immerdar. 

Lieber  Nock,  wir  hdren  dich  so  geme, 
weU  dein  Lied  uns  voU  Hoffiiung  macht. 
Alle  H5hn  und  f unkelhellen  Sterne 
singen  mit  in  der  blauen  Nacht. 
Singe  weiter,  Nock,  bis  daB  der  Tag  ergraut, 
bis  die  Sonne  hell  auf  grihnc  Hugel  schaut. 
Und  der  N5ck  singt  beim  Stemenschein 
sein  altes  Lied  ins  neue  Jahr  hinein. 

Schwedisch 
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Lied  des  Blumenmadchem 

Kommt  und  kauft  mcinen  jui^cn  Efcu 
und  die  Stechpalme,  grOti  und  frisch; 
dctin  ich  habc  die  schdnstcn  Zwe^e 
fdr  das  Fest  und  den  Gabcndsch! 

Kommt  und  kauft,  all  ihr  lieben  Christenleut, 

und  erlost  mich  von  mciner  Plag! 

Dcnn  dann  wunsch  ich  cuch  frohc  Wcihnai 

und  viel  Gluck  fur  den  Neujahrstag! 

Seht  euch  an  mcinen  jungen  Efcu; 
er  ist  niigcnds  so  frisch  und  schon! 
Seht  die  Stcchpalmcn,  die  ich  habe! 
Habt  ihr  grOncrc  jc  gcschn? 

Kommt  und  kauft,  all  ihr  licbcn  Christcnleut, 

und  erlost  mich  von  mciner  Plag! 

Demi  dann  wumch  ich  euch  frohc  Weihnachtszcit 

und  viel  Gliick  (iir  den  Neujahrstag! 


Der  Schneemann 

Nun  brciuit  die  Sonne  so  gluhendhcifi 

auf  dem  Hange,  auf  dem  Hange. 

Nun  rinnt  dem  Schneemann  der  kaltc  SchwciB 

von  der  Wangc,  von  der  Wange. 

Nun  ^gt  der  starke  wciBe  Mann 

zu  tropfen  und  zu  schmelzen  an, 

auf  dem  Hange,  auf  dem  Hange 

O  armci  Sdmeemann,  du  bist  so  wciB 
und  so  prachdg,  und  so  prachdg! 
Jcdoch  die  Lilfte,  so  lind  und  Icis, 
die  sind  machtig,  die  sind  roachtig! 
So  manchet  Vogel  fragt  schon  bald : 
Wo  ist  der  Schneemann,  weiB  imd  kalt 
und  so  pracht^,  und  so  piachtig? 

Dann  schrcit  die  Krahc,  so  taut  sic  kann: 

£r  ist  gai^cn,  er  ist  gangen ! 

Die  Blumen  sagcn  cs  jcdcrmann : 

Ist  gegangen !  Ist  gegangen ! 

Dann  fliegt  die  Schwalbe  in  die  Welt, 

und  Krahcn  scharrcn  auf  dem  Feld. 

Er  ist  gangen,  er  ist  gangen. 

Bald  ist  der  Schneemann  fur  immer  fort 
von  dem  Hange,  von  dem  Hange, 
dann  springt  ein  munteres  Bachlein  dort 
tmterm  Hange,  untcrm  Hange. 
Und  Blumen  btuhn  am  Bachesrand, 
wo  einst  der  wciBe  Schneemann  stand 
auf  dem  Hange,  auf  dem  Hange. 
Norwtgitck  und  Sehweiiseh 


Sag^  kommst  du  bald? 

Zwitschemde  Lerche,  du  bringst  aus  der  Feme 
GniBe  des  Fruhlings,  wir  horen  sie  geme. 
Wo  ist  im  klirrenden  Winter  dein  Aufenthalt? 
Sag,  kommst  du  bald? 

Berganemone,  wami  dffiiest  du  wieder 
unter  der  Somie  die  schlafenden  Lider? 
Seh  ich  euch  wieder,  ihr  Blumen  so  mamiigfalt? 
Sagt,  kommt  ihr  bald? 

Winter  singt  Strophen  vom  Schnee  und  vom  Eise. 
Aber  der  FrQhling  singt  sch5nere  Weise. 
Lied,  das  aus  sonnigen  T^en  heruberschallt, 
sag,  klingst  du  bald? 

Norwegisch 


Schein^  Sonne^  schein ! 

Schein,  Sonne,  schein, 

scheine  doch  bald, 

denn  dem  kleinen  Lamm  im  Garten 

ist  so  kalt! 


Schein,  Sonne,  schein, 
schein  im  April, 
weil  das  kleine  Apfelbaumchen 
bluhen  will! 
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Fruhlingseinlmten 


Veniiinm  das  frohc  VogcUicd, 
das  hoch  imd  hell  die  Welt  durclmelu, 
Es  gilt  der  Sonne  warm  und  lieb, 
die  strahlenstark  die  Nacht  vcrtricb. 
Das  Fruhjahrslicht  crfOUt  die  Welt, 
den  Wald,  das  Feld,  das  Htmmelszelt. 
Die  Glocke  t5nt  ins  Land  hincin. 
Sic  lautet  nun  den  FrOhling  ein. 

Das  ganzc  Land  ist  grun  gcschmOckt. 
Ein  Blattermecr,  wohin  man  blickt. 
Nun  lacht  und  freut  sich  jcdcimann, 
weil  man  den  Fruhling  liechen  kann. 
Ein  Blumenmeer  die  Parkallcen, 
wo  Kinder  schdn  mit  Btumcn  gehn. 
Die  Glocke  tont  ins  Land  hinein. 
Sie  lautet  nun  den  FrOhling  ein. 
Flimitck 


Schcin,  Sonne,  schcin, 
schcnk  uns  dcin  Licht, 
dcnn  die  bunte  Piimelwicsc 
blaht  sonst  nicht! 


Schein,  Sonne,  schcin, 

schein  auch  auf  mich. 

Will  dann  auch  den  Tschardasch  tanzcn  - 

nur  fur  dich! 

Ungaruch 


Ostermontag 


Dicscr  zweite  Festtag 
ist  dcr  Ostermontag. 
Ob  ihi  das  wiBt? 
GesCem  wai  der  Soimt^. 
Auf crstand  Hcrr  Jesus, 
strahlcnd  im  Licht. 

Maria  und  Rebckka, 
Barbara,  Susanna, 
Jungftaucn  fro  mm, 
stcht  aus  curem  Bett  auf 
mit  dcm  goldncn  Bettknauf . 
Schlaft  nun  nicht  mchr! 


Zwolf  Paar  Eici  hab  icb, 

Eici,  schdn  und  farbig, 

alle  far  cuch! 

Kommt  ihi  nicht,  dann  schimpf  ich, 

und  mit  Wasser  spritz  ich. 

Hab ja  genug! 

Wasser  ist  im  FaQlcin. 
Manchcr  wird  durchnaBt  sein. 
Das  ist  halt  Branch. 
So  ist  cs  im  alten 
Latria  gcwescn. 
So  muB  cs  sein. 


Allcs  muB  jctzt  grOn  sein, 
Blume,  Gras  und  Obstbaum, 
allcs  muB  blQhn. 
Neucs  Grun  soil  da  sein. 
Und  die  jungen  Voglcin 
zwitschcm  im  Nest. 

Krone,  Gott,  imjcnseits 
jcdcn,  dcr  im  Dicsseits 
fromm  war  und  gut. 
Einst  wirst  du  die  Guten 
alle  zu  dir  nehmen 
ins  cwige  Licht. 
Uffgdruch 


Alexejewitsch 

In  den  Gaitcn,  wo  man  Rosen  bricht, 
kam  cin  Kuab  mit  Augen  hell  wic  Licht. 
Alexejewitsch,  so  mcUct  das  GeJicht. 

Ruh^  glanzc  des  Knaben  Angesicht, 
wahrend  cr  zu  seinen  Locken  spricht: 
Schmiegt  euch  an  und  seid  so  sprdde  nicht! 

Alle  Locken  voller  Sonnenglanz 
sdimiegen  sicli  ums  Haupt  in  eincm  Kianz. 
Alexejewitsch,  nun  tanz  den  FrQhlingstanz! 


SchwalbenfrUhUng 

Die  Schwalbc,  die  Schwalbc 
ist  wiedergekommen. 
Sie  bringt  uns  den  Frflhling 
und  freundlichc  Tage. 

WeiB  ist  sie  am  Bauche, 
scbwaiz  ist  sie  am  RGcken, 
Ihr  Hauser  der  Rdchcn, 
nun  spcndct  ihr  Feigcn! 

Bringt  Wein  in  der  Schalc, 
bringt  Mehl  und  bringt  Kasc, 
bringt  goldbraune  BrOtchcn. 
Dami  freut  sich  die  Schwalbe. 


Hiaz  kimmt  der  schon  Fruajahr 

Hiaz  kimmt  der  sch5n  Fruajahr, 

a  lusdge  Zdt! 

Wem  Berg  und  Tal  apcr, 

Bua,  des  is  a  Freid! 

Da  wachsn  schdne  Bleamal, 

da  wachst  as  Heu  und  Gras, 

drum  wami  i  an  den  Fruajahr  denk» 

da  gfreunt  mi  furbaB! 

Hiaz  kimmt  der  schdn  Fruajahr, 
Bua,  des  is  a  Lebn! 
Da  singan  die  Vogerl, 
tuant  Nest  baim  danebn. 
Und  obn  auf m  Birgplatz, 
da  grudit  scho  der  Hahn, 
er  macht  seine  Gsetzl 
und  schnacklt,  was  er  kann. 


Im  Fruajahr,  da  bl&ht  scho 
das  Hoadach  am  Roan. 
A  lebfrischer  Bua,  der 
bleibt  da  net  dahoam. 
Ninmits  Buchserl  auf  d'Achsl, 
an  Steckn  in  d'Hand, 
steigt  aufi  auf  die  Gamsberg 
imd  umi  nach  der  Wand. 

Osterreichisch 
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Ein  Friihling  ofme  Raupen 

Eleiiicr  NuGbautn,  du  bist  frShlich, 
bist  so  fcin  imd  blQtemelig. 

Docb  die  Raupen,  doch  die  Grillcn 
woUn  bci  dir  den  Hunger  sullen. 

AcK  ihc  Hunger,  Qbermichtig, 
friBt  ddn  Kldd,  so  fein  und  prScbdg. 

Nicbstcs  Jahr,  du  darfst  mirs  glauben, 
konunc  ein  FrOhling  ohne  Raupen! 


Almaujirieb 

Lebcwohl,  du  Welt  dcr  Talcr! 
Lcbcwohl,  du  cngcs  Haus! 
In  den  Bergen  lockt  dcr  Sommcr 
Tier-  und  MenscKenvolk  hinaus. 
Eng  die  Stuben,  dumpt  die  Stalle, 
die  dcr  Winter  hielt  in  Bann. 
Auf  den  Bergen,  auf  den  Almcn, 
da  ist  unser  Kanaan! 

Lcbewohl,  du  klcinc  Huttc! 
Dank  dir  fOr  die  warme  Hut! 
Heute  fahrt  dcr  Wind  dcr  Beige 
ungestOm  in  unser  Blut. 
HcU  wic  Tage  sind  die  Nachte, 
und  der  Tau  fallt,  Icicht  und  fein. 
Auf  die  Slumen,  auf  die  Graser 
Icgt  er  Perlen  klar  und  rein, 
Nonuegiseh 
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Sommeransingen 

H6r,  Frau  Wirtin,  hotc: 
Sommer  stcht  vorm  Tore! 
Soil  dcr  Sommci  fruchttur  sein, 
tu  was  in  den  Korb  hincin: 
GrOncndcn  Mai, 
Kuchen  und  £i, 

Scmmeln  gib  uns,  Kase  gib  uns, 
allcs,  -was  dir  Heb  ist,  gib  uns! 
Gib  uns  manchcrlci. 
Was,  das  stcht  dii  frci. 

Schau,  Fiau  Wiidn,  schaue : 

Sommer  firbt  die  Auc! 

Soil  dcr  Sommer  f  rohlich  sein, 

tu  was  in  den  Kotb  hinein : 

Pfannkuchen  lund, 

Eicr  so  bunt, 

Wcckcn  gib  uns,  Wiirstc  gib  uns, 

alles,  was  dir  licb  ist,  gib  uns! 

Gib  uns  mancherlci. 

Was,  das  steht  dir  frci. 

Polnufk 


Weinlese 

Hit  Faulcn,  li5ct, 

eiwacht  aus  curcn  Traumen! 

Sic  sind  nicht  wcrt, 

den  Festtag  zu  versaumenl 

Ihr  kSnnt  es  mil  glaubcn: 

Huhncr  und  Tauben 

gibt  cs  zum  rotcn  Wcin ! 

Konunt,  nicmand  soil  darbcn! 

Froh  und  vol!  Farbcn 

soil  dicscr  Festtag  sein. 

Nach  altem  Branch 
die  Zimbeln  dunkel  singcn. 
Bald  werden  aucb 
Haimonilcas  erklingen. 
Schon  horc  ich  spielcn. 
Trinkt  von  dem  kflhien, 
trinkt  von  dem  jungcn  Wein! 
Kommt,  niemand  soil  darben ! 
Froh  und  voU  Farbcn 
soil  dicscr  Festtag  sein. 
ItaUmiuh 


Wunier,  IVunder 

Wundcr,  Wundcr, 
L<ute,  welch  cin  Wundcr! 
PlStzlich  ist  dcr  Sommcrsee  gefroren. 
Plotzlich  ist  dci  Sommerscc  votl  Eis. 

Wo  soli  ich 

die  Botdchc  nun  spQloi? 

Wo  kann  ich  nun  tcankcn  mcine  R5s$er? 

Ach,  wo  Crank  ich  meinc  Rosscr  nun? 

Sonne,  Sonne, 
Lcutc,  seht  die  Sonne ! 
Sonnenscrahlcn  spendcn  wtcdcr  Wasser, 
Sonncnstrahlen  schmelzen  nun  das  Eis. 

Auf  zum  Sec, 

die  Bottichc  zu  spulcn! 

Auf  zum  See,  die  Rosser  doit  zu  cranken! 

Alle  Rosser  fuhic  ich  zum  See. 

Utauisch 


An  eine  Zitrone 

Bittc,  wcine  nicht,  Zitrone, 
wcil  vorbci  dci  Sonmiertraum! 
Wenn  man  bluhte,  wenn  man  icifte, 
fillt  man  -  plim  und  plum  -  vom  Baum! 
Gritchiuh 


Der  Regen 


Emtelkd 


Wanim  dcr  Regen  wohl 
henb  vom  Hitnmel  fillt? 
Warum  nur  stcigC  cr  nicht, 
warum  nur  stcigt  er  nicht, 
wanim  nur  stdgt  er  nicht 
hinauf  zum  Himmclszdt? 

Schon  rinncs  zum  Fenscer  rein. 
Hilft  denn  kein  Bitten?  Ach, 
wcnn  cr  so  wcitcifallt, 
wcnn  er  so  weiterfallc, 
wenn  er  so  weiterfallt, 
tropft  cr  durchs  Huttendach ! 
Polnisdt 


Kahl  sind  die  Felder, 
das  Gras  ist  gcschniccen, 
komrcich  dcr  Spcicher, 
dcr  Schober  vol!  Heu, 
Apfel  tuid  Bimen 
imd  Pflaumcn  und  Quitten 
fQUen  den  Keller. 
Die  Mahd  ist  vorbei. 
Doch  in  wcitcr  Rund, 
doch  auf  jcdcm  Gnrnd 
blieb  was  liegen, 
und  das  kriegen 
Fink  und  Vagabund. 

Schmflckt  nun  die  Scheunc 
mit  Blumcn  und  Blattem. 
Wir  haben  Rosen 
und  Astern  genug. 
Tanzt  und  vcrgnQgt  cuch! 
Posauncn  laBt  schmettem. 
Leert  in  der  Scheune 
den  schaumcnden  Krug. 
Kinder  dieses  Lands, 
binder  Kom  zum  Knmz! 
Allc  unsrc  Emten  enden 
mit  Gcsang  und  Tanz. 

Dmiuh 

muk  Aiolph  Reeke 


Bootsmantt  und  Wildgans 

Schon  ist  vorbci 

der  Micbaelisug, 

schon  licgt  mit  Wollc 

uiuci  Boot  am  Strand. 

Bootsmann  und  Wildgans, 

flicgt  nach  SQdcn  zu! 

Fliegt  nun  liinuntei  ins  Unterland! 

Ins  Unterland,  ins  Unterland! 

Flicgt  nun  hinunter  ins  Unterland! 

Horch,  cine  Glockc 

ruft  schon  den  AbschiedsgtuB. 

Schon  staBt  mit  Wollc 

unser  Boot  vom  Strand. 

Bootsmann  und  Wildgans, 

fiiegc  nach  SUden  zu! 

Flicgt  nun  hinunter  ins  Unterland! 

Ins  Unterland,  ins  Unterland! 

Fhegt  nun  hinunter  ins  Unterland! 

Schon  faBt  der  Nord 

wild  unser  Segel  an, 

Schon  liegt  weit  binten 

unser  Heimatland. 

Bootsmann  und  Wildgans, 

fiiegt  nach  SQden  zu ! 

Fliegt  nun  hinunter  ins  Unterland! 

Ins  Unterland,  ins  Unterland! 

Fliegt  nun  hinunter  ins  Unterland! 

ItisA 


Verschneit 


Es  ist  ein  Scbnce  gefallen, 
und  cs  ist  noch  nicht  Zcit. 
Man  -vniit  mich  mit  den  Blllen, 
dcr  Wcg  ist  mir  verschneit. 

Mcin  Ham  hat  kdnen  Giebel, 
cs  ist  mir  worden  alt. 
Zcrbiochen  sind  die  Ricgd, 
mcin  Stublein  ist  mir  kalt. 


HerbstUed 

Dunkler  wird  dcr  Himracl  schon, 
dcr  Hcrbst  konunt  angeschlichen. 
Nachtwind  braust  wie  Orgclton 
in  Baumen  und  in  Buschcn. 


Ach,  Licb,  lass  dich  crbarmen, 

daB  ich  so  dcnd  bin, 

imd  scUicB  mich  in  die  Arme! 

So  fahrt  dcr  Winter  dahin. 

Deutsdi 


Seen,  blau  und  sommcrhold, 
die  blitzen  bald  vom  Eise. 
Wicscn,  die  wii  froh  durchtollt, 
bedeckt  der  Schnce  bald  Icisc. 

V6gcl  auf  der  Wintcneisc 
Ziehen  nun  nach  SQden. 
Nut  noch  die  Erinnnu^  weifi, 
wie  schSn  der  Sommcr  bluhte. 
Firmisck 


Der  einsame  Vogel 

Es  safi  auf  kahlem  Birkenbaum 
cin  Voglcin  ganz  in  Schweigcn. 
Es  traumtc  dnm  schlimmcn  Traum, 
und  Schnee  lag  auf  den  Zwcigen. 

Du  Voglein  auf  dcm  Birkenbaum, 
sing  dctne  altcn  Licder. 
VergiB  den  bdsen  Winteitraum, 
bald  kommt  die  Sonne  wiedet. 

Das  Voglein  auf  dem  Birkenbaum, 
es  konnte  gar  nicht  singen. 
Es  fror  im  leichten  Federflaum, 
und  Reif  lag  auf  den  Schwingcn. 

Es  saS  auf  kahlem  Birkenbaum 
ein  Voglein  ganz  in  Schweigen. 
Es  traumte  einen  Blutentraum, 
und  Schnee  lag  auf  den  Zwetgen. 
Norwt^sdi 


Schlafe  wohl,  du  Weidenhaum 

Schlafe  wohl.  du  Wcidcnluum, 
dam  der  Winter  daucrt. 
Auf  dem  Feld  am  Waldessaum 
steht  der  Frost  und  lauert. 
FrOhling  ist  noch  wdt,  so  welt, 
und  das  Land  ist  tiefvenchneit. 
Schlaf  im  Hockenklddc, 
WddcmadeWeidc. 

Sonne  scbeint  scbon  mild  und  sdll 

auf  die  weiBen  Raumc. 

Bald  schon  bloht,  was  bluhen  will: 

Blumen,  BQsdi  und  Baume. 

Flag  die  Sonn,  die  freundlich  laclu, 

wann  sie  dich  wohl  griinen  macht 

in  dem  Fcsttagskleide, 

Weidc,  kldncWeide! 

Stkwtiitdi 


Sankt  Niklaus 


Nun  komml  bald  das  Dampfschiff 

Nun  kommt  bald  das  DampfschiiFaus  Spanicn  an, 
cs  bringc  uns  Sankt  Niklaus,  den  heUigcn  Mann. 
Da  hoppclt  scin  Pfcrdchen  oach  Luv  und  nach  Lcc, 
da  flactem  die  Wimpel  liocli  fiber  der  Sec, 
Hollarulisch 


Nikolaus,  du  heilger  Mann 

Nikolaus,  du  heilger  Mann, 
zich  die  schonsce  Wcstc  an, 
fahr  mit  urn  nach  Amsterdam, 
von  Amsterdam  nach  Spanien, 
kauf  Apfelchen  von  Oianicn, 
Bimen  von  dem  Bimcnbaum 
und  cin  Sackchcn  Pflaumen! 

Nikolaus,  du  heilger  Mann, 
zieh  den  sch5nsten  Mantel  an, 
fahr  mit  uns  nach  Rotterdam, 
von  Rotterdam  nach  Westen, 
kauf  Apfelchen  von  den  bestcn, 
Bimen  von  dem  Bimenbaum 
und  cin  Sackchen  Pfiaumen! 
Hollmtdisch 


Herr  Joseph  und  Frau  Maria 


Als  der  Herr  Augustus 

Ab  dcr  Herr  Augustus 
Rdmiscbcr  Kaisci  war, 
zihice  Herr  Augustus 
seine  Volkerschar. 
Jedcr  muBte  schnclle 
wandem  zu  der  Stcllc, 
zu  dcs  Hauscs  Schwelle, 
wo  zuhaus  er  war. 

Josef  mit  Maria 
zog  aus  Nazareth. 
Ach,  es  fand  sicb  nicmand, 
der  ein  Bettlein  hatt. 
Doch  far  gute  Worte 
gabs  an  ciner  Pforte 
nah  dem  kleincn  Orte 
Bethlehem  ein  Bett. 


Nur  ein  Stall  im  Felde 
war  der  Aufenthalt. 
Abendliche  Winde 
bliesen  strcng  und  kalt. 
Aber  tier  im  Kripplcin 
kam  zur  Wdt  ein  Kindlein. 
Goldne  Stcme  sind  sein 
Spielzcug  mannigfalt. 


Sie  Ziehen  durch  das  Stadtchen 

Sic  zichcQ  durch  das  Sdidtchen 
bei  Nachc  und  kaltem  Wind 
und  suchen  hicr  ein  Bettchcn 
(ilr  Gottcs  cigncs  Kind. 
Sic  haben  auf  den  ScraBen 
so  manche  Rast  gcnucht. 
Nun  zichn  sie  durch  die  Gasscn 
und  wandcm  durch  die  Nacht. 


Maria 

Das  Gastbaus  dort  steht  offcn 

fQr  um  und  jcdernunn. 

Doch  wag  ich  kaum  zu  hofien, 

da6  ich  don  ruhcn  kann. 

Hcrr  Wirt,  ach  habt  die  GQte, 
imd  iaSt  uns  freundHcb  ein. 
Ich  bin  so  man  und  mQdc, 
will  auch  beschciden  sein. 


Josef 

Marie,  wir  wcrden  findcn 

ein  Bctt  an  dicscm  Ort. 

Beim  Silbcrschmied  dort  hinten : 

Ein  Gasthaus  seh  ich  dort! 


Wirt 

FQr  Lcutc  von  Bedcutung 
hab  ich  genQgend  Raum. 
Doch  Ihr  paBt,  gutc  LeuCe, 
in  dieses  Gasthaus  kaum. 


Josef 

Frau  Wirtin,  laSt  Euch  riihren  ■ 
Erbarmt  Euch  meiner  Fiau! 
Sie  ^gt  schon  an  zu  friercn 
im  kOblen  Abenduu. 


Wirtin 

Nein,  Leute  Eurer  Soru 
laB  ich  nicht  ein  ins  Haus. 
Gcht,  sucht  Euch  eine  Pfortc 
far  armc  Leute  aus! 


Das  Weihnachtsschiff 

Das  Ufer  ]ag  im  Sonncnschcm, 
im  Sonnenschcin,  im  Sonncnschdn, 
das  Ufer  lag  im  Sonnenschein 
am  Wdhtuchtsug  in  der  FrOhe. 

Da  kam  cin  SchifFvon  Sudm  her 
wohl  flbers  Meer,  wohl  Qben  Meer, 
da  kam  ein  Schiffvon  Saden  her 
am  WcihnachtsCag  in  dei  FrOhc. 

Wer  kam  mit  dliesem  Schiff  daher, 
im  Schiff  dahei,  im  Schiff  daher? 
Wei  kam  mit  diesem  Schiff  dahei? 
Hen  Joseph  und  Frau  Maria! 

HeiT  Joseph  bUes,  Maria  sang, 
Maria  sang,  Maria  sang. 
Hen  Joseph  bhes,  Maria  sang, 
dcnn  Christus  wurde  geboten! 


Wohl  zu  der  halben  Nacht 


Die  Winterrose 


Zwixhen  Ochs  undEsekitt 


Bs'istdn  Ros  cntspnmgcn 
aus  einer  Wurzcl  zart, 
als  um  die  Alten  sungen, 
aus  Jesse  kam  die  Art. 
Und  hat  dn  Blumlein  bracht 
mitten  im  kaltcn  Winter, 
wobl  zu  dcr  halben  Nacht. 

Das  R5slein,  das  ich  mcine, 
davon  Jcsaja  sagt, 
hat  uns  gebracht  alleine 
Marie,  die  reine  Magd: 
Aus  Gottcs  ewgem  Rat 
hat  sle  ein  Kind  geboren, 
wohl  zu  der  halben  Nacht. 


Sehau,  zwischcn  Ochs  und  Esclein 
ruht,  ruht,  ruht  das  Kindelein. 
Tausend  Seraphim, 
sic  umschwebcn  ihn, 
denn  er  stieg  zur  Welt 
von  dem  Himmelszclt. 

Schau,  in  dem  Arm  der  rcinen  Magd 
schlaft,  schlaft,  schlaft  er,  bis  cs  tagt! 
Tausend  Seraphim, 
sie  umschweben  ihn, 
denn  er  stieg  zur  Welt 
von  dem  Himmelszclt. 

Schau,  zwischcn  Lihen  und  Rosen  rot 
ruht,  ruht,  ruht  Gotts  e^cr  Sohn. 
Tausend  Seraphim, 
sie  umschweben  ihn, 
denn  er  stieg  Kir  Welt 
von  dem  Himmelszclt. 


Kdnig  des  Himmels,  dein  Sohn 

KSnig  dcs  Himmels,  deiti  Sohn 
liegt  in  dcr  armlichen  Krippe. 
Stemenlicht  ist  sednc  Kron, 
Stroh  ist  scin  Bett  und  scin  Thron 

Kdnig  dcs  Himmels,  ddn  Kind 
hQten  Muia  und  Joseph. 
Ocbsldn  und  Esekhen  sind 
Diener  und  Konigsgesind. 

KOnig  dcs  Himmels,  dein  Sohn 
soil  uns  crlSscn  von  Sfinde. 
Tiagcn  zur  Krippe  ihm  schon 
Komblume,  Rade  und  Mohn. 


An  den  Olhaum 

Sauslc,  du  licbcr  Olbaum! 

Singe  in  Nacht  und  Wind! 

Sausle,  du  lieber  Olbaum! 

Singe  vom  Jcsuskind! 
Du  hrcitest  ubenn  Stallc 
die  gruncn  Blatter  allc. 

Wachst  flber  Frau  Maria, 

wachst  fibcim  Jesuskind. 

Sauslc,  du  licbcr  Olbaum! 
Singe  ein  Wiegenlied! 
Sausle,  du  lieber  Olbaum! 
Singe,  was  hicr  geschieht! 

Erzabl  die  Wundcrdingc! 

Vom  Himmelskdnig  singe! 
Bring  uns  cin  Halleluja! 
Sing  uns  cin  Jubellicd! 
ItaUmlsdi 


Unter  einem  Lindenbaum 

Untcr  dnem  Lindenbaum, 
hdnt  du,  liebes  Kind, 
stcht  cin  Stall  im  Flockenfall, 
und  es  wcht  det  Wind. 

In  dem  Stalle,  arm  und  klcin, 
\iQist  du,  liebes  Kind, 
stchcn  uDi  ein  Kripplcin  fcin 
£scl,  Pfcrd  und  Rind. 

In  dem  Kripplcin,  wdch  und  warm, 
hSrst  du,  liebes  Kind, 
liegt  ein  Knablein  wundersam, 
wie  man  keines  findt. 

In  dcr  Hand  des  Knableins  ruht, 
hdrst  du,  liebes  Kind, 
Mensch  und  Tier  in  gutcr  Hut, 
's  ist  das  Christuskind. 
Serbiidi 


Ei,  du  a 


s  Kindel 


Ei,  du  aimes  Kindel, 

hast  nicht  Kleid  noch  Windel, 

hast  kcin  Bettlcin, 

hast  kein  SOppIein, 

fricrst  im  kalten  Kripplein. 

Doch  es  bindt  Maria 

von  dcm  Kopf  ihr  Tuch  ab, 

legt  das  S5hnlein 

in  das  Tdcbldn, 

fOllt  mit  Hcu  das  Kripplein. 

Kdnc  Wi^e  hat  sic, 

Heu  ins  Krippldn  tat  sic, 

daB  es  warm  sei, 

da6  cs  wcich  sci, 

und  ein  Licdlcin  singt  sic! 

Polnittk 


Lied  eines  kleinen  Sckajhirtm 

Jesuskind,  zcnisscn  sind 
dein  Mantel  und  dein  Schuh! 
Brachtc  gem  mcin  Mandcin  her, 
babe  abcr  kcincs  mchr, 
bab  auch  kcine  Sticfdchcn, 
ich  bin  ein  armer  Bub. 
Wflrdc  mich  von  Hcrzen  frcun, 
wQrde  froh  und  glucklich  scin, 
lacbcltc  das  Jesuskind 
ein  cinzig  Mai  mii  zu. 
Ungmsck 


Hirteawdhnacht 


Aufforderung  art  die  Hirten 

Bringt  nim  Widdcr,  Lamm  und  Scbaf 
schncll  ins  Gattcr  und  zum  Schlaf, 
LaBt  die  ScluEcikarrcn  stchn! 
Macht  cuch  auf  nach  Bethlehem! 


Hirtenmadcken  sind  wir  dreie 

Hiitenmadchen  sind  wir  drcie. 
Als  wir  gingen  an  den  Bach, 
zogcn  schoQ  in  einer  Reihc 
unsrc  Schafe  hintcmach. 


Gottcs  Engel  nicdcrsdeg, 
Gottes  Kind  li^  in  det  Wieg. 
Frau  Maria  wiegt  es  schon. 
Hat  nicht  Windehi  fOr  den  Sohn. 

Hirten,  bringt  dem  Kindclein 
Rosen  aus  dem  Rosenhain, 
bis  das  Kindlcin  Jesus  Christ 
gan2  in  Rosen  selig  ist! 
Tsdiechudi  aas  Bdhntn 


Kam  ein  Engel,  und  der  strahlte 
heller,  ab  die  Steme  sind. 
Sang  ein  Lied,  das  wctthin  schallte, 
sai^  vom  Hcitn  und  seincm  Kind. 

Wie  das  Lanunlein  auf  dem  Rasen 
sahen  wir  das  Kindlein  ruhn. 
Hirte,  laB  die  Schafe  grasen! 
Fo%  dem  Menschenhiiten  nunl 
Fnmzosisch  aus  Belgien 


Hirtenreigen 

Heut  isc  Weihnachtsabcnd  da. 
Kommt,  ilir  Hirten  fem  und  nah! 
Hirt  und  Hirtin  solln  tewirten 
nun  den  Hiitcn  allci  Hiiten, 
den  Maria  um  gcbiacht 
in  der  kalten  Wintemacht. 

Mit  Gcschcnkcn  treCen  sie 
bin  vol  Joseph  und  Marie. 
Apfel,  Bimen  und  Rostnen 
tragen  maoche  imter  ihnen. 
Andre  tragen  Brot  und  Wein, 
WoUe,  Milch  und  Kas  hinein. 

Joseph  dankt,  Mana  singt, 
wenn  ein  Hirte  Gaben  brii^. 
Und  das  Sdhnlein  von  Marien 
schaukclt  Joseph  auf  den  Knien. 
DaB  ein  Kindlcin  Gottcs  kam, 
dOnkt  Heim  Joseph  wundersam. 
FrdnzSsisA 


Eine  Hirtin^jung  und  heiter 

Eine  Hirtin,  Jung  und  heiter, 
trieb  des  Morgens  in  der  FrOh 
ihre  Herde  lusdg  weiter, 
schwarze  Ochsen,  braune  Kuh. 
Da  vemahm  sie  in  der  Hohe 
eine  Sdmme,  engelsrein. 
Und  Musik  von  tausend  Floten 
sang  und  spielte  hell  darein. 


Hirtin,  geh  zu  jenem  Stalle, 
klang  es  hell  im  Morgenwind. 
Denn  geborcn  f  flr  uns  alle 
wurde  dort  das  Christusldnd. 
Sprach  die  Hirtin:  Auf  der  Stelle 
kann  ich  nicht  zum  Stalle  gehn, 
denn  ich  muB  nach  Peronnelle, 
meiner  Hirtenfreundin,  sehn! 

Sprach  die  Stimme:  Lafi  sie  warten! 
Oder  geht  zum  Stall  zu  zwein! 
In  den  Paradiesesgarten 
fuhrt  uns  dieses  Kindlein  ein. 
Was  Herr  Adam  nach  dem  Falle 
mit  Frau  Eva  stumm  verlieB, 
steht  nun  ofFen  fur  uns  alle: 
Das  verlome  Paradies! 

Lief  die  Hirtin  zu  den  andem 
Hirtenmadchen  ubers  Feld. 
Und  man  sah  sie  f  rohlich  wandem 
in  den  Stall  zum  Herm  der  Welt. 
Und  sie  knieten  vor  dem  Stalle 
bei  der  Jungfrau  mit  dem  Kind. 
Und  mit  frommcm  Jubelschalle 
klang  ihr  Lied  im  Morgenwind. 

Franzosisch 
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Sag,  Pierrot,  wohin  so  schnelle? 

Sag,  Pierrot,  wohin  so  schncUe? 
Wohin  muBt  du  gehn? 
Eilc,  cil  auch  du,  Jcancttc ! 
LaB  die  Lammldn  stchn ! 

Auf  dcm  Stroll  in  jcncm  Stalle 
liegt  ein  kldncs  Kind, 
dessen  Augen  heller  sttahlen, 
als  die  Steme  und. 

£in  bcsondcrs  hubschcs  Haslcin 
brachte  ilun  Jaquot 
und  dazu  ein  jiinges  Zicklcin. 
Frfichtc  gab  Jeannot 

Silfien  Rahm  in  einem  TSpfchen 
brachte  Pierre  dcm  Kind. 
Du  nimm  filumen  mit,  mein  Schatzcben, 
dieinBlQtesind! 
FroHZotisch 


Vogelweihnacht 


Die  schdnste  Ntuht  au/Erden 

Und  wcnn  durchs  Dunkel  bricbt 

das  wundcrbare  Licht 

der  scbdmten  Nacht  auf  Erden, 

dann  sii^t  der  Vogel  Chor 

euch  Jubdliedcr  vor 

mit  Stimtnen,  honigsflQen. 

Nun  hebt  sich  in  die  Luft 
der  Adler  auf  und  nift: 
Herr  Jesus  ist  gcborcn, 
damit  er  aus  der  SOnd 
erlfis  das  Menschenkind, 
auf  da6  cs  frohlich  werdc! 

Nun  singt  die  Nacht^all, 

daB  Weihnacbt  sci  im  Stall, 

die  freudevolle  Weibnacht. 

Horcb,  Sdeglitz,  Fink  und  Star, 

sie  singen  wunderbar: 

Lobt  GoCt,  dcnn  nun  ist  Weihnacht! 

Spaniscli 


Don  hinter  Sichems  HUgetti 

Dort  binter  Sichems  HQgeln, 

der  Mond  ist  da, 

die  Stcmcnnacbt  ist  klar, 

dort  rauscbt  mit  tauscnd  FlQgeln 

die  Vogelscbar. 

Sie  fliegt  zum  Stall  von  Betblcbcm. 

Dei  Halm  als  Herr  und  Kdnig 

singe  Kikriki 

mit  Ecbomelodic 

und  spreizt  sicb  gar  nicht  wenig 

als  Fedcrvich 

bocb  auf  dem  Stall  von  Bethlehem. 
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Vogelweihrtacht 

Dcr  Kuckuck,  der  Kuckuck  im  Waldc  ricf : 

Kuckuck! 

£r  flog  zu  der  Ktippc,  driu  Jesus  sdilief. 

Kuckuck! 

£r  ncigte  sich, 

vcrbeugte  sich, 

er  sprach  zum  Kind:  Ich  grOBe  dich! 

Kuckuck! 


Es  sdiickt  iKim  Licbt  dcr  Sterne 

der  Sdeglicz  sacht 

drd  Triller  in  die  Nacht. 

Der  Sperling  ruft  von  feme. 

Die  Wachtd  lacht 

wohl  for  das  Kind  von  Bethlehem. 

Die  Anucl  pfeift  so  frdhlich. 

Die  Lerche  schwingt 

sich  himmelwarts  und  singt. 

Der  Hanfling  zwitschert  selig. 

Und  allcs  klingt 

wohl  uberm  Stall  von  Bethlehem. 


Die  Mdse,  die  Meise  im  Baume  sang: 

Ziep-ziep! 

Sic  ricf:  Wiefein 

ists  Kindeldn! 

Da  mu6  sich  Mensch  und  Meise  freun. 

Ziep-ziep! 

Die  Taube,  die  Taube  erhob  die  Srimm: 

Rucku! 

Sic  flog  zu  dcr  Krippe  nach  Bethlehem. 

Rucku! 

Sierief:  Gotdob, 

daB  Jesus  Christ 

wohl  auf  die  Welt  gckommen  ist! 

Rucku! 

TidiechuA  aus  M3kren 
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Dreierlei  Weihnacht 


Weiknacktslied  ier  Burschen 


HeUig  ist  die  sdUe  Nachc, 
die  uns  Chiistiu  hat  gcbncht. 

HOmerkUng, 

Lobgesang 

zieht  das  Dorf  cntlang. 


Arm  und  Rciche  wcrden  froh, 
bcten  an  das  Kind  itn  Stroh. 

HOmerklang, 

Lobgesang 

zieht  das  Dorf  entlang. 

Kuibisleuchten  tragen  wir. 
Jesuskind,  dich  lobcn  wir. 

H&mcrklang, 

Lol^csang 

zieht  das  Dorf  entlang. 

Singcnd  biingt  die  Bunchenschar 
Gaben  an  der  Krippe  dar. 

HSmciklang, 

Lobgesang 

zieht  das  Dorf  cntUng. 

Allen,  die  im  Dunkel  sind, 
Icuchtet  nun  das  Licht  vom  Kind. 

Hdmerklang, 

Lobgesang 

zieht  das  Dorf  entlang! 
Rumdnisth 


Stefan  war  ein  Pferdeknecht 

Stefan  war  ein  Pferdeknecht, 
haltc  dich  gut,  Fohlen  klcin ! 

Er  tranktc  die  funf  Fohlen  rccht. 
Stebt  ein  Stem  Qberm  Stalle. 

Li^  nocb  Diinkel  auf  der  Welt, 

auf  dcr  "Welt, 

die  Stemc  nui  am  Hinunelszclt, 

sieblinkeni 


Auf  dcm  Fohlen,  apfelgrau, 
halte  dich  gut,  Fohlen  klcin, 

reit  ei  dahin  vor  Tag  und  Tau. 
Steht  ein  Stem  Qberm  Stalle. 

Fcuer  ist  in  jedem  Herd, 
halte  dich  gut,  Fohlen  klein! 

Am  Julf est  wird  uns  GrdCz  beschert. 
Steht  ein  Stem  Qbcrm  StaUe. 


Freude  ist  in  jedem  Haus, 
halte  dich  gut,  Fohlen  klein ! 

Das  Jullicht  Icuchtet  wcit  hinaus. 
Stebt  ein  Stem  Qbcrm  Stalle. 

Liegt  noch  Dunkel  auf  der  Welt, 

auf  dcr  Welt. 

die  Sterne  nui  am  Himmclszelt, 

sic  btinken ! 

Sehweduch 


J 


Die  Weihnachtszwerge 

Hort  ihr  das  Klipp-Klapp? 

H5rt  ihr  das  Tripp-Trapp  ? 

Dcr  Wcihnachtsmaim  kommt  mit  den  Zwcrgen! 

Hei,  dppe  tappe,  tippe  tappe. 

Kinder,  habt  ihr  das  vemommcD? 

Tippe  tappe,  dppe  tappe, 

Zwergenregimenter  kommen: 

Tip  tap,  dp  tap. 

Tip . . . 

Tip . . . 

Hort  ihr  cs  wispem? 

H5rt  ihr  es  knispem? 

Die  Zwerge,  sie  bringen  Geschenke! 

Hei,  dppe  tappe,  dppe  tappe. 

Kinder,  habt  ihr  das  vemommen? 

Tippe  tappe,  dppe  tappe, 

Zwergenregimenter  kommen: 

Tip  tap,  dp  tap. 

Tip . . . 

Tip . . . 

Kinder,  die  nett  sind, 

die  sehr  adrett  sind, 

die  kriegen  die  nettesten  Gaben! 

Hei,  tippe  tappe,  tippe  tappe, 

Kinder,  habt  ihr  das  vemommen? 

Tippe  tappe,  tippe  tappe, 

Zwergenregimenter  kommen: 

Tip  tap,  tip  tap. 

Tip . . . 

Tip . . . 

Finnisch 
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Dreikonigslieder 


Kaspar,  Melchior  und  Balthasar 

Wer  zog  aus  von  Afrika 
mit  dem  K5nig  Kaspar? 
Wer  zog  aus  von  Afrika? 
Kaspar  und  der  Melchior 
und  Balthasar! 


Bethlehem,  so  hiefi  das  2^el 
ihrer  langen  Reise. 
Bethlehem,  so  hieB  ihr  Ziel. 
Dorthin  brachten  alle  drei 
der  Gaben  viel. 

Brachten  einem  Kindlein  dar 
Weihrauch,  Gold  und  Myrrhe. 
Brachten  es  dem  Christldnd  dar, 
Kaspar  und  der  Melchior 
und  Balthasar! 

Franzosisch 
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Wir  sind  drei  Prinzen 


Wir  sind  drd  Prinzen, 

die  in  das  Abeodknd 

folgtcn  dcm  Stem. 

Unsre  Provinzen 

li^en  im  Moigcnland, 

diinkcl  und  fern. 

Chrisms,  das  Kind, 

woUcB  wir  ehm. 

Denn  er  ist  der  Herr  der  Herm. 

Christ  in  gcbom, 

kOndct  det  Stem. 

Als  er  uns  rief,  da  folgtcn  wir  gem. 


Seht  ihr  das  Blinken? 

Seht  ihi  das  Zcichen  don 

am  Firmament? 

Seht  ihr  es  winkcn, 

daB  man  den  heilgen  Ort 

sicher  erkennt? 

Hciligcs  Licht 

funkclt  und  btennt 

fur  das  Kind  am  Firmament. 

Leuchtet  und  glanzt, 

fiinkclt  und  brcnnt, 

daB  man  den  Wcg  auch  sicher  erkennt. 

Seht  ihr  die  Menge? 

Seht  ihr  die  Hiitcnschar? 

Wer  rief  sie  her? 

Welch  ein  Gedrange! 

Wem  bringt  man  Gaben  dar  ? 

Ist  es  der  Herr? 

Ja,  das  ist  er ! 

Das  ist  der  Herr! 

LaBt  uns  singen  ihm  zur  Ehr! 

Weihrauch  und  Gold, 

Kleinodc  schwer 

bringcn  wir  ihm  vom  Morgenland  her. 

FranzodKh 


Anne  Schlucker 


Patrioten 

Saira,  Saira,  Sairassa, 
Gcid  ist  bcsser  als  Ass^jiia. 
Assigtiatcn  sind  Luinpengcld; 
Pacrioten  zichen  ins  Feld. 
Ohnc  StTumpf  und  ohne  Schuh 
laufcn  sie  dcr  Hcimat  zu. 
Deutsdt  aus  dtr  SAuieiz 


Lied  der  hessischeii  Soldaten, 

die  von  threm  Landgrafen  nach  Amerikt 

verkauji  wurden 

JuchheiBa,  nach  Amerika! 
Dir,  Deutschland,  gute  Nacht ! 
Dir  Hesscn,  prascndcrts  Gcwehr. 
der  Landgraf  konunc  zur  Nacht. 

Adc,  Herr  Landgraf  Fricdcrich, 
du  zahlst  uns  Schnaps  und  Bier! 
ScbicBt  Arme  man  und  Bein  tins  ab, 
so  zahlt  sie  England  dir. 

Du  lausigen  Rebellen  ibr, 
gebt  vor  uns  Hcssoi  acht! 
JudihciBa,  nach  Amerika! 
Dii,  Deutschland,  gute  Nacht' 


Die  armen  SoUaten 

Fort  fibers  Mecr  sind  Schwlne  geflogen, 
flogen  fort,  flogcn  fort. 
Fort  sind,  wdt  fort  Soldatcn  gczogcn. 
Zogen  fort,  zogen  fort. 

O  umrc  BrQdci,  o  unsrc  Sohnc ! 
Schrcibt  uns  bald,  schrcibt  uns  bald ! 
Schreibt  an  die  Mutter,  schrcibt  an  den  Vater! 
Schrcibt  uns  bald,  schreibt  uns  bald! 

Waren  wir  cndlicb,  schrieben  die  Sdhne, 
wicder  frei,  wieder  frei! 
Vatcr,  vcrkaufc  vicr  Pfcrdc  und  kauft  uns 
endlich  fid,  cndlicb  frei ! 

Vater  veikauftcn  all  ihre  Pferde, 
schwarz  und  rot,  scbwarz  und  rot. 
Doch  die  Soldatcn  mOsscn  marschicren. 
HQt  euch  Gott,  hOt  euch  Gott! 
Polnisdi 


Der  kleine  Tambour 


Maikifei  und  Maikaferin. 

die  hatccn  emcn  Sohn, 

dcr  schlug  die  Ttommel  wundcrsch6n 

mit  fcinstem  Takt  und  Ton. 

Kafcrlein,  kumm, 

sclil^  die  Truiiun, 

domm  dede  donun  domm, 

domm  dcde  domm! 


Der  KSfer  mufitc  in  den  Kri^, 
und  schiecklicb  war  die  Scbbcht. 
Zum  GlQck  hat  da  dcr  General 
an  den  Tambour  gcdachc: 
Kaferlein,  kumm, 
scblag  die  Tnimm, 
domm  dcde  domm  domm, 
domm  dcde  domm! 


Und  was  im  Land  geschehen  war, 
das  machce  er  bekannt, 
er  Crommcltc  l>ei  Fcucrsbrunst, 
da  kam  das  Volk  gerannc 


Und  als  die  Tronmicl  trommelte, 
da  gab  es  viel  Gcschrei: 
Hurrah,  Tambour,  nun  degen  wir! 
Du  kriegst  der  Orden  drei! 


Und  kam  cinmal  zum  KirmcsCanz 
dcT  Gciget  niche  dazu, 
dann  lief  das  Volk  zum  Kaferlein 
und  sagCe:  Spicle  du! 


Als  er  den  Ictztcn  Zapfenstrcich 
auf  seiner  Trommel  schlug, 
da  ricf  Sankt  Peter:  Komm  herauf, 
du  trommeltcst  gcnug ! 
Kaferlein,  kumm, 
schlag  die  Trumm, 
domm  dede  domm  domm, 
domm  dcde  domm! 


Armer  Geburtsti^ 


Schdne  neuc  Sctuhe,  Lcute, 
kri^  ich  zum  Gcbuitstag  beute. 
Einer  ist  cm  biBchcn  scbwacher, 
hat  nur  sicben  kleine  L5cher! 


Ich  weifi  nit,  wie  mir  ist 

Ich  wciB  nit,  wic  mil  ist, 

ich  weiB  nit,  wie  mir  ist. 

Ich  bin  nit  kiank,  ich  bin  nit  gsund, 

ich  bin  blessicrt  mid  find  kdn  Wmid. 

Ich  wcifi  nit,  wie  mir  ist. 

Ich  wdB  nit,  wic  mir  ist, 

ich  wciB  nit,  wic  mir  ist. 

Ich  rciset  gem  die  Lander  aus 

und  blieb  gem  in  der  Hcimat  zhaus. 

Ich  weiB  nit,  wie  mir  ist. 

Ich  wcifi  nit,  wie  mir  ist. 

ich  weifl  nit,  wie  mir  ist. 

Ich  wach  nit  gem,  ich  schkf  nit  gem, 

mScht  wdtUch  blcibn  und  geisttich  wem. 

Ich  weiB  ntt,  wie  mir  ist. 

Ich  weiB  nit,  wic  mir  ist, 
ich  wciB  nit,  wie  mir  ist. 
Zuletzt  hab  ich  cin  Doktoi  gfragt, 
der  hat  mirs  ins  Gesicht  nci  gsagt: 
Ein  Nan  bist  ganz  gcwiB ! 
Jctzt  weiB  ich,  wic  mir  ist! 
DrtiUA  aus  Bayem  unJ  Sehuiabeit 


Eincn  ncucn  Schiim,  ihr  Leutc, 
kiicgt  ich  zum  Geburtstag  beute. 
Ist  die  Seide  aucb  zerrissen, 
kann  ich  weiter  nichts  vciniisscn! 

Eincn  neuen  Hut,  ihr  Lcute, 
kri^  ich  zum  Geburtstag  heutc. 
Fehlen  ihm  auch  Band  und  Fedcr, 
ist  cr  doch  gcflickt  mit  Leder! 

Viele  neuc  Sachcn,  Lcutc, 
kri^  ich  zum  Gcburtsug  beute. 
Sind  tie  auch  schon  oft  getragen, 
werde  ich  doch  dankc  sagcn! 
Ungarisch 


£5  WOT  einmal 


Seltsatne  Geschenke 


Als  icb  nock  em  Bauer  war, 
da  hact  ich  schOnc  Tiere ; 
Mausc,  die  ich  mclkcn  koiintc, 
und  der  Katzen  victe. 
Schlief  im  Bett  aus  Spinngewebe, 
wcil  icb  stark  und  groB  wai, 
danun  wai  die  Benmatratze 
aucb  ein  Schwanz  aus  Rofibaar. 
Hojucb! 


Icb  scbenk  dir  was. 

Was  ist  denn  das? 

Ein  silbcmcs  Wart-ein-Wcilcben 

und  ein  goldencs  Nixcben 

in  einem  nicmalcnen  Biichschen. 

DeuUth 


Als  icb  nocb  ein  Jfli^ling  war, 

da  bat  man  micb  beneidet; 

war  in  Strob  und  Buntpapier 

von  Kopf  bis  FuS  gekleidet. 

Meine  Miitze,  ganz  aus  WoUe, 

batte  eine  Fedcr, 

Also  sag  jetzt:  Nimmst  du  mich? 

Icb  bin  nicbt  so  wic  jedei ! 

Hojucb! 

PohiiA 


Das  CameUnmadchen 


Das  Madchen  und  der  schwarze  Fahrtnann 


Da  vm  ein  Madchen, 
so  rund  und  so  gcsund, 
so  lund  und  so  gesund, 
verkaufte  Gamclen 
zur  Fcicrabcndstund. 
Gamclen,  ihi  Fiaun! 
Gatnelen,  ihr  Hcnm! 
Die  (riscben  Gamelen 
verkaufe  ich  euch  gem! 


Mich  hat  die  Mutter 
hcute  zum  Sec  gcschickt, 
Wasser  zu  holen, 
Wasser  zu  holen. 

Kupfcmc  Hcnkel, 
Eimer  aus  Lindenholz 
schepfcn  das  Wasser, 
schdpfen  das  Wasser. 


Wciter  im  Stadtchen 
Kabitjerbu  tj  erdorp , 
Kabitjerbutj  eidorp, 
verkaufte  das  Madchen 
Gamelen  aus  dem  Korb. 
Gamclen,  ihr  Fraun ! 
Gamclen,  ihi  Hcim ! 
Die  frischen  Gamelen 
verkaufe  ich  euch  gem! 

Will  sic  verkaufcn 
zu  dieser  spaten  Frist, 
zu  dieser  spaten  Frist, 
dann  mu6  sic  wohl  laufen, 
bis  Mittemacht  ist. 
Gamelen,  ihr  Fraun! 
Gamelen,  ihr  Herm! 
Die  frischen  Gamclen 
verkaufe  ich  euch  gem! 
HotliadiKk 


Doch  wie  ich  schdpfe, 
nahert  ein  Schwan  sich  mir, 
trQbt  mir  das  Wasser, 
trubt  mir  das  Wasser. 

Eh's  wieder  klar  wird, 
seh  ich  ein  schwarzes  Boot. 
Schwaiz  ist  der  Fahrmann, 
schwarz  ist  der  Fahrmann. 

Komm,  sagt  der  Fahrmann, 
ans  andre  Ufer  mit, 
fort  Qbers  Wasser, 
fort  fiben  Wasser. 
UUmiseh 


Schwefilkdlzle 

Schwcfelhdlzlc,  Schwefclh5lzle, 
Scbwcfclhdlzlc  muB  nu  bam, 
da6  nu  alle  Augcblick 
a  Fcucrle  mache  kann. 
Wcible,  sdd  mir  nit  so  stolz, 
kaufts  von  mcme  Scbwefelbolzl 
Madle,  tut  mir  nur  nit  poche, 
wcnn  ibr  wollt  a  SQpplc  kochc: 
Scbwefelhdbdc  muB  ma  bam, 
Schwefelhdlzle  muB  ma  bam. 


Wcnn  ies  Nacbts  der  Donner  kracbt 
und  dcr  Hcti  im  ScbloB  crwacht, 
lafit  ei  gldcb  den  Dicner  f  rage, 
ob  er  kann  a  Licbt  anscblagc: 
ScbwefelbSlzle  muB  ma  ham, 
Scbwcfdbdlzlc  muB  ma  bam. 

Wenn  dcs  Nacbts  in  sdller  Rub 
unset  Kublc  macht  mub  muh, 
mufi  die  Grctel  gldcb  aufstebe 
und  muB  nach  dem  Kflble  scbe : 
Scbwefelhdlzle  muB  ma  bam, 
ScbwefelhSlzIe  muB  ma  ham. 


Scbwefclbdbde.  Scbwefclbdlzlc, 
Schwefelhdlzle  muB  ma  bam, 
daB  ma  allc  Augcblick 
a  Feuerle  macbc  kann. 
Unscr  Hans,  der  dummc  Ttopf, 
stoBt  er  sich  a  Loch  in  Kopf , 
muB  cr  gleich  a  Licbt  anzQnde, 
utn  sein  Kopfle  zu  verbinde : 
Schwefelhdlzle  muB  ma  bam, 
Schwefelhdlzle  muB  ma  haml 
Deutsch  au  Schm^itn 


* 


Der  Scherenxhleifer 

Kommt,  Freunde  in  dei  Runde, 
so  Kind  ak  Frau  ak  Mann, 
und  h9rc  bd  mir  die  Kundc 
vom  Scherenschldfer  an: 
Vcrdien  die  Kost  fOr  Frau  und  Kind, 
bin  bloBgestdlt  in  Schnce  und  Wind, 
so  lirumlanun  la. 

Der  MOller,  der  bcim  Mahlcn 

die  K5mer  tnahlt  zu  Mehl, 

muB  doppelt  Bier  bezablen 

{Qr  seine  trockne  Kehl 

Dodi  ich  duich  FlciB  und  TOcbdgkdt 

verdiene  in  Rcchtschaffenhdt, 

so  linun  lanim  la. 

Der  Schneider  mit  den  Kleidcm 
kriegt  sieben  Mark  am  Tag, 
und  a  muB  fiftei  schncidem, 
als  cr  wohl  schncidem  mag. 
Ich,  Scherenschleifer,  ich,  auf  Ehr, 
verdien  in  einer  Scunde  mehr, 
so  linim  larum  la. 


Mein  Weib,  das  schreit  Victoria, 
ich  hab  cin  Weib  wic  kcins, 
sic  Bndt  die  schSnsce  Gloria 
im  wilden  Schwung  des  Steins. 
Die  Kinder  schleppen  huckepack 
den  Scherenschlcifcrbettelsack, 
so  lirum  larum  la. 

Ihr  Freimde  und  ihr  Gaste, 

ein  jeder  Stand  ist  schSn; 

doch  meincT  ist  der  beste. 

das  habt  ihr  jctzt  gesehn. 

Und  schlaf  ich  mal  im  frcien  Fdd, 

so  zafal  ich  auch  kein  Herbergsgeld, 

so  lirum  larum  la. 

Hottatidudi 


Der  arme  Scherenxhkifer 


Er  dicht  und  drcht  den  Scbld&tein, 
dcr  arme  Scbcrenschleifer. 
Ei  drebt  uad  dreht  und  drcht  Urn 
f  flr  einen  Pfennig  nur. 

Er  2dcbc  und  zicht  durchs  Stadtchen, 
der  arme  Schcrcnschlcifer. 
BringC  Schcrcn  hei,  ibr  Madchen, 
damit  ci  Icbcn  kann. 

Nun  schlcift  und  schlcif t  und  schleif t  ei, 
dcr  frohc  Schcrcnschlcifer. 
Habt  Dank,  ihr  liebcn  Madchcni 
Nun  kauft  er  BroC  und  Wein. 
Jlalimisth 


SdierenschJeiferUed 

Ich  muB  den  Vatcr  fragcn, 
ob  er  cs  haben  mag, 
daB  ich  mit  mcinem  Wagen 
darf  fabren  Tag  um  Tag, 
daif  fabren,  darf  fabren, 
darf  fabren  Tag  um  Tag. 

Icb  f  uhr  rait  meincm  Wagcn 
allcin  durchs  ganze  Reicb. 
Ihr  bdit  mich  frShlich  s^^eit: 
Die  Scheren  scbleif  icb  cuch! 
Die  Scheren,  die  Scbeten, 
die  Scbcicn  scbleif  icb  euch! 

Ich  scbleif  e  allc  Klingcn 
zu  sehr  zivilem  Preis. 
Icb  bin  der  beste  Scblcifer. 
Das  sag  icb,  wcil  ichs  weifi! 
Das  sag  ich,  das  sag  ich, 
das  sag  ich,  weil  ichs  weifi  I 

Dcr  Scbmicd  muB  bei  dcr  Arbdt 
so  nab  am  Feuer  stehn. 
Doch  icb  kann  bei  der  Arbeit 
in  Wind  und  Sonne  gehn, 
in  Wind  und,  in  Wind  und, 
in  Wind  und  Sonne  gebn ! 
FUauisdi 


Jahrestag  Jer  Schneider 

Und  als  die  Schneider  Jahrcsug  batten, 

da  warn  sic  alle  froh, 

da  afien  ihrci  ncunzig, 

ja  neun  nial  neunundncunzu, 

an  einem  gebtatenen  Ftoh. 

Und  als  sic  nun  gegcsscn  batten, 
da  waten  sic  voUcr  Mut, 
da  tranken  ihier  neimzig, 
ja  ncun  mal  neunundneunzig, 
aus  cincm  Fingcibut. 

Und  als  sie  nun  getninkcn  batten. 

begebrtcn  sic  cincn  Tanz, 

da  canzten  ibrcr  ncunzig, 

ja  neun  mal  neunimdncimzig, 

auf  cincm  Kaitcnblatt. 

Und  als  sie  nun  getanzet  batten, 
da  gingen  sie  zur  Rub, 
da  schlielen  ihier  neunzig, 
ja  ncun  mal  neunundneun^g, 
auf  einem  Habnen  Strob. 

Und  als  sic  nun  im  Scblale  waten, 
da  knispelt  cine  Maus, 
da  scblQpfttn  ibrer  neunz^, 
ja  ncun  mal  neunundneunzig, 
ztun  ScblQssclloch  binaus. 


Backa  Backa 

Backa  Backa, 

Backa  Backa, 

Biezcrlbicka.  Baimzctlbacka, 

Backa  Backa. 

Backa  Backa, 

Brezerl-und-Baunzerl-und-Weclcerl-Badca! 

Ja  kss  kss,  hoi  kss  kss, 

ZTciBc  ma  mei  Jankcil  net, 

ja  kss  kss,  hoi  kss  kss, 

dalkata  Sua! 

Schncida  Schncida, 

Schncida  Schncida, 

Hoserlschneida,  RSckerlschncida, 

Schncida  Schncida, 

Schndda  Schncida, 

Hoscrl-und-R5ckcTl-und-Fleckcrl-Schneida ! 

Ja  kss  kss,  hoi  kss  kss, 

zcciBc  ma  mci  Jankcrl  net, 

ja  kss  kss,  hoi  kss  kss, 

daUucaBua! 

Maura  Mauia, 

Maura  Maura, 

Ziaghnaura,  Stoanamaura, 

Maura  Maura, 

Maura  Maura. 

Ziagl-und-Stoana-uod-Gmaltcr-Patza ! 

Ja  kss  kss,  hoi  kss  kss, 

zrdBt  ma  mci  Jankcrl  net, 

ja  kss  kss,  hoi  kss  kss, 

dalkaufiua! 


Schuasu  ScHuasta, 

Schuasta  Schuasta, 

Sdcflschuasta,  Patschnschuasta, 

Schuasta  Schuasta, 

Schuasu  Schuasu, 

Sticfl-und-Patschn-und-SchlapEn-Schuasa ! 

Ja  kss  kss,  hoi  kss  kss, 

zidBt  ma  mei  Jankcrl  net, 

ja  kss  kss,  hoi  kss  kss, 

dalkata  Bua! 

Osterreidtisdt 


Dalkata  Bua 


Du,  du  dalkata  Jagenbua, 
i,  i  wcrd  dirs  auszahhi! 
I,  i  brich  dir  ddn  Halrnlc  ah, 
da£  du  neaina  kaniist  kaaUn. 

Du,  du  dalkau  MOllccsbua. 
i,  i  weid  dirs  auszahhil 
I,  i  ziag  dir  ddn  Wasseil  ab, 
daB  du  neatiu  kannst  mahln. 

Du,  du  dalkata  Schrcibersbua. 
i,  i  werd  din  austrdbn! 
I,  i  sauf  dii  dein  Tintn  aus, 
daB  du  ncama  kannst  schidbn. 
OsttmithisA 


Schmiedelied 


Diejahre  bei  der  Eisenbahn 


"WSi  ins  Schmicdcfcuer  nun 
diesen  Zentner  Etsen  cun. 
Mdnc  Aimut  werd  ich  los 
mit  dem  Hammer,  schwci  und  grc 
Stund  lun  Stunde  schlag  ich  zu. 
Schwarze  Hande,  kcine  Ruh. 

Nun  ins  Fcuer  noch  cinmal 
diesen  Zcnmcr  Eiscnstahl! 
SfShnlcin,  Sshnlein,  licbcr  Sohn, 
Brot  fur  morgcn  schaff  ich  schon. 
Katzchcn  schlafc  im  warmcn  Eck. 
Sdhnchcn,  gch  vom  Fcucr  weg! 


Im  crstcn  Jahr  bci  dcr  Eisenbahn, 
da  zog  ich  dtckc  Hoscn  an, 
Blimiori  iridci, 
zu  l^en  die  Geleisc. 

Im  zweiten  Jahi  bei  der  Eisenbahn, 
da  kam  ein  hQbsches  Madchen  an, 
filimioii  iridei, 
wii  l^ten  die  Gcleise. 

Im  dritten  Jahr  bei  der  Eisenbahn 
sind  wir  getraut  als  Frau  und  Mann, 
fiUmiori  iridei, 
ich  legtc  die  Gclebe. 

Im  viertcn  Jahr  bei  der  Eisenbahn, 
da  kam  bei  uns  ctn  Bublein  an, 
fiUmiori  iiidei, 
zu  legen  die  Gelcise. 

Im  {flnften  Jahi  bei  der  Eisenbahn, 
da  wuchs  dcr  Bub  schon  Sink  hcran, 
filimioii  iridei, 
zu  legen  die  Geleisc! 

Amtriktausch 


Die  Axt 

Werde  nicht  ins  Waldchen  gchen, 
gchc  nicht  zum  grOnen  Wald. 
Dcnn  dci  Forstcr  nimmt  die  Axt  mir, 
die  so  bell  imd  lustig  schallt. 
Sic  isc  wcrt  zwci  goldnc  Gulden. 
Eincn  Taler  kost  dcr  Schaft. 
Sag,  was  nQtzt  mir  ohne  Axt  wohl 
mein  Talent  und  meinc  Kraft? 

Wirst  ja  doch  ins  Waldchen  gelien! 
Gehst  ja  doch  zum  grunen  Wald! 
Koount  del  Fdrstcr  dii  enl^^en, 
schlagc  weitcr,  daB  es  schallt. 
Diesci  Wald  gchdrt  urn  alien. 
Hor  auf  mich,  ich  bin  kcin  Lamm: 
Hoist  du  Zweigc,  bobt  du  Astc, 
stiehlt  dcr  FOrster  einen  Stamm! 
Tscbedtiseh  aus  Bohmen 


Gereimte  Grabipriiche 

Es  m  nicht  wdt 

zui  Ewigkeit. 

Um  aclu  ging  Mardn  fort, 

um  Qcun  Uhr  war  cr  dort. 


4<W>^  4<W^ 


Einst  hab  ich  gsungcn  wcit  und  bicit: 
Zillertal,  du  bist  mci  Ficid! 
Dann  ut  ich  dncn  StoJpercr 
und  fid  berab  vom  Olperet. 
Jctzt  sing  ich  in  dcr  Engledn  Choi. 
Bahabcamtei  Thomas  Moor. 


Hici  untcr  diescm  Lcichenstcin 
ging  diesei  Mann  zui  Pidfung  dn. 
O  hcbcr  Gott,  nimm  ihn  bdm  Ohr, 
wiif  ihm  dcin'n  Gnadenknochcn  vor, 
und  aeh  den  SQndenlummd 
in  deinen  Gnadcnhimtnel.  Amen. 
Deutsdi,  Martabt  aus  Bttyem 


Einst  fuhitc  cr  die  Jugcnd 
zu  Gottesfuicbt  und  Tugend, 
vccsohltc  audi  den  Hintem 
den  ungezognen  Kindem 
und  z(^  daraus  mit  Not 
sein  kaighch  Studcchen  firot. 
Deutsdt  mu  WestfiUn 


Hier  licgt  dcr  Hauptmann  Isengrimm 
imd  wog  f unfhundcrt  Pf und. 
Sonst  wdB  man  nichts  von  ihm. 
DeuUch  FMcft  L.A.  Hafilti 


Fahrendes  Volk 


Vagahundenlied 


Fahr  dahin 


Wald  und  Feld  durchtiabc  ich, 
kdnen  Kreuzei  liabe  ich. 
Hag  iu  dcr  Fremde 
cin  gcflicktcs  Hcmdc. 

Schaut  euch  mdne  Hose  an: 
Drctzchn  Flicken  hab  ich  dran. 
Scblaf  unter  Wddcn, 
wart  auf  bessre  2^tcii. 

Wandre  so  von  Ort  zu  Ort, 
gcstcm,  hcuc  und  immcifoR. 
Wandem  und  Ruhen, 
L6chci  in  den  Schuben. 


Schwankende  Reben 
hangen  an  Staben, 
schwanken  !■'", 
schwankcn  her. 
Arme  GeseUen 
schlaf  en  in  Stallen, 
Bauch  ist  leer. 
Hen  ist  schwer. 

Aus  leeren  Taschen 
Zwiebeln  zu  naschen, 
tnacht  nicht  satt, 
macht  nur  matt. 
Einsamc  Lcute, 
wo  eBt  ihr  heute? 
Kaig  dasSrot, 
groB  die  Not. 


Auf  einctn  Wagcn 
hock  ich  seit  Tagcn. 
Achs  und  Rad 
meine  Stact. 
Hab,  liebe  Mutter, 
Brot  nicht  noch  Buner. 
Schwer  mein  Sinn, 
fahr  dahin. 
UngariKh 


In  Mutters  Stiibele 

In  Muncrs  ScQbcle. 
da  gcht  del  hm  lun  hm, 
in  Mutters  StBbelc, 
da  geht  der  Wind. 

MuB  fast  vcifricielc 
vor  kutcr  bm  bm  hm, 
mufi  fast  verfriciele 
vor  lauter  Wind. 


Wir  woUn  jetzt  bctteln  gchn, 
es  sind  uds  lun  hm  hm, 
wir  wolln  jet2X  betteln  gehn, 
es  sind  um  zwei. 


Du  stehst  vors  Ladele 
und  ich  vor  hm  hm  hm, 
du  stehst  von  Ladele 
und  ich  vor  Tdr. 


Du  nimmst  den  Bettelsack 
und  ich  den  hm  hm  hm, 
du  niounst  den  Bettelsack 
und  ich  den  Korb. 


Du  kiic^t  a  Weckele 
und  ich  a  bm  bm  bm, 
du  kriegst  a  Weckele 
und  ich  a  Bim. 


Du  steckst  die  Butter  ein 
und  ich  den  bm  bm  hm, 
du  steckst  die  Butter  ein 
und  ich  den  Speck. 

Du  sagst,  vcrgelts  cuch  Gott! 
Und  icb  sag  bm  bm  hm, 
du  sagst,  vcrgdts  euch  Gott, 
und  ich  sag  Dank. 
DailsA  aui  Sdiwahta 


Der  Rummelpott 


Wandre  nun  ins  feme  Land 


Wirf  mir,  das  vcrgilt  dir  Gott, 
ctwas  in  den  Rununclpott! 
Vanddierc  vandclarc, 
vandcltere  liromla. 
Dank,  ihr  Lcut,  vcrgclt  cs  Gott! 

Sckeue  Arbeit  nicht  noch  Mflh, 
hab  gcmolkcn  sieben  Koh. 
Vandelieie  vandelare, 
vandelicic  liromla. 
Werft  was  in  den  Rummelpott! 

Trage  cinen  langcn  Bait, 

Gott  hat  mich  vor  Not  bcwahrt. 

Vanddierc,  vandelare, 

vandeliere  liromla. 

Dank,  ihr  Lcut,  vcrgclt  es  Gott! 

Hollandisch 


In  dem  Walde  sitzt  ein  Vogcl, 

wollt,  cs  war  die  Nachdgall! 

Nachtigall, 

sullcr  Schall, 

zieh  nun  fort  von  Dor{  and  Tal. 

In  dem  Tal,  da  flieSt  ein  Wasscr, 

wollt,  es  ware  kuhler  Wein! 

KOhlcr  Wein, 

sollt  es  sein! 

Zieh  nun  in  die  Welt  hincin. 

An  dem  Ufer  springt  ein  SOddcin, 

wollt,  es  war  ein  schdncs  RoS ! 

SchOnes  Ro6, 

stolz  und  groB, 

wandem,  wandem  ist  mein  Los. 

In  dem  Wasser  schwimmt  ein  Fischlein, 

wollt,  es  war  ein  ilinker  Kahn! 

Flinkcr  Kahn 

mit  ciner  Fahn, 

wandre  nun  ins  feme  Land. 

DetOsdi 


Lied  des  Berliner  Guckkaslenmannes 

Baritate  sein  6u  fiehn, 
schSnc  Raricatc 
soil  ick  aufmarschieie  Belin 
in  die  gruSe  Stadte! 
OffiBii  und  Musketier, 
schwaiz  USai  und  Grenadici: 
Lauter  sch5ne  Leute! 

Raritatc  scin  6u  Bchn: 

AllBuschdnc  Sackcn, 

wie  die  Leut  auf  K5p(e  gehn 

und  sick  lustick  "laWfw, 

Jung  und  alt  und  gioB  und  klc, 

schdn  geputzte  Mannerle: 

PiSckdk  anfiuschaue ! 


Raritate  sein  6u  Bclrn, 

auk  das  Paradiesel: 

Eva,  Adam  diinnc  gdm, 

munter  wie  die  WieseL 

Und  die  Engel  mit  der  Schwert, 

wie  cr  ihnc  lauf c  Ichn : 

bt  gar  schOn  6u  Bchc! 

Auk  die  Arke  Noah  soil 

sick  liier  piascnderc: 

Kribli  wibli,  alles  vol! 

von  vierfoBke  Tiere! 

Paar  und  Paar  nurschicr  sick  cin, 

auk  Sulest  noch  auf  zwei  Bein: 

Die  Familie  Noah! 

Auk  die  Ricsc  Goliadi 
mit  der  SpicBe,  Idder! 
Und  die  kleine  David  at 
nix  als  eine  Schleuder! 
KuriSs  Possierlichkeic! 
Kommt  6u  mii,  ihr  liebe  Leut: 
SolltinKastckucke! 
Deutsdt 


Der  WunderdoktoT 

Der  berOhmte  Wundetdoktor  heiS  ich, 
bin  gcschickt,  bin  kraftig,  bin  auch  fldiJig. 
Ich  kuriere  ohnc  Sdunerz  iind  Trine, 
sowas  wai  bis  beute  nocb  nicbc  da. 
An  der  Hafcmnole  zieh  ich  ZShne. 
Tralk  lilii  rera, 
tralla  rilli  Ta. 

Mcinc  KuDSt,  ihr  Leutc,  die  vcnteh  ich, 
und  zu  alien,  die  micb  nifcn,  gch  ich. 
Wenn  ich  mdne  Wimdeisalbe  bole, 
heil  ich  Mumps  und  Gicht  und  Podagra, 
heile  jeden  atif  der  Hafenmole. 
Tialla  rilii  icia, 
trallatilii  ra. 

Mcinc  Kunstc  sctzcn  in  Entaimen. 
wo  ich  gche,  hdrc  ich  cin  Raunen. 
FQi  fOnf  Pfennig  Hndrc  ich  die  Qualcn, 
dennoch  gehn  die  Leute  ion  von  da. 
Meine  Prcisc  kann  kein  Mcnsch  bczahlen. 
Tialla  tilli  rera, 
tralla  rilli  la. 

haiitaisA 


Gipsfigiiri 

Gipsfiguri,  GipsfigQri, 
Gipsfiguri  vorzufOJiri! 

DasBeiflhicn 
der  FigQrcn 
mit  den  Pfotcn 
ist  vcrboten! 

GipsfigQri,  Gips£guri, 
Gipsfiguii  vorzufQhri! 
Deutsdt,  Piao&t 
aufdie  Aumife  iuUemscher 
Cipifigurenperkiufer 


Der  Ohrdger  Hiasl 

GruaB  Gott,  allc  Dundln  irnd  Wciber, 

der  Ciltragcr  Hiasl  is  da! 

£r  hat  guctc  Wurzn  und  Kraiter, 

kafts  eahm  an  Mclisscngcist  a ! 

So  f  ein  und  so  gschdt  is  kan  Doktcr, 

daB  er  cnkii  Schmeizn  glei  kennt ; 

i  schau  enk  nur  an  und  wciB  allcs, 

drum  kcmant  zu  mir  allc  grennt. 

Hat  anc  was  Licgcnds  im  Magn, 
kan  a  af  kan  Tanz  neama  gcan, 
sic  sollt  um  an  Hiasl  nachfragn, 
der  tuat  allc  Handl  vastcan. 
Kafts  Balsam  und  Wurzn  und  Kraiter, 
kafts  mi  no  zu  guater  Zcit  aus! 
Sunst  ninun  i  mci  Kraxn  afn  Btuggl, 
geh  lusti  ins  Zillcrtal  aus. 

Kimm  her  nur,  du  stoanaltc  Zachtl, 

hast  ch  scho  kan  Zahn  mehr  im  Maul. 

I  hiin  a  guats  Ol  in  da  Schachtl, 

gch,  sei  nur  zan  Schmierbm  net  z'faul! 

I  tua  dir  ja  tteuli  vasprechn, 

i  bin  gar  an  ehrlana  Mann. 

Ncie  Zahn  werst  du  kricagn  wia  a  Rcchn 

das  han  i  scho  mehran  getan. 

Ostemichisch 


Kost  siischfast  niix 

Aus  der  Frankreisch  kommen  iisch. 
Schenner  iist  als  Deitschland  siisch. 

Hab  iisch  fiir  alien  Leit 

wuunderscheen  Modekleid. 

Kost  siisch  fast  nix! 

Hab  iisch  Masser,  Naddel,  Schar. 
list  siisch  alles  nitzliisch  sahr. 

Kennen  Sie  schtriiken  mit, 

kcnnen  Sie  fliicken  mit 

Hose  fiir  Mann! 

Habben  iisch  Tabak  fiir  Schnupf. 

Macht  siisch  leicht  Verschtand  und  Kupf . 
list  Madersin,  der  heilt, 
wenn  siisch  Mensch  langerweilt. 
Braucht  nix  Doktdr! 

Puder  fiir  der  Dam  von  Haus 

iist  siisch  grau  wie  Schwans  von  Maus. 

Gut  iist  fiir  Haarfrisuur. 

Gleischfalls  fiir  dem  Figuur. 

Konim  Sie  probier! 

Schniirgesenkel  fiir  der  Schuh 
gabben  iisch  nmsonst  dersu. 

Nuutzen  Gelaggenheit! 

Kaufen,  geahrten  Leit! 

Kost  siisch  fast  niix! 

Luxemburgisch 
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fi 


Feme  Herren 


Unser  Hen,  der  Baronet 


Act,  was  fdnc  Herren  machen: 
Tanzen,  trinken,  bruUen,  Uchen. 
Sic  zerbrechcn  hiindert  Sachen 
in  dcm  Stadtchcn  Mallow. 
GroBc  Stocke  tragea  sic, 
Wirt  und  Kellner  jagcn  sic, 
nunche  Tur  zerschlagcn  sie 
in  dcm  Stadtchcn  Mallow. 

Ach,  was  feine  Herren  trciben : 
Sie  zerschlagcn  Fensterscheiben, 
und  sie  wollen  cwig  bleibcn 
in  dem  Stadtchen  Mallow. 
Waschen  mit  dem  roten  Wcin 
ihre  Herren-Pfoten  rein. 
Ach,  das  miifit  verboten  sein 
in  dem  Stadtchcn  Mallow ! 
trisA 


Unscr  Hcrr,  dcr  Baronet, 
stcigt  ins  Bett  mit  ctncm  Scbemcl. 
Unscr  Hcrr,  der  Baronet, 
stcigt  mit  Schemd  nachts  ins  Bett, 
Hat  die  gnadge  Frau  dem  Alten 
scincn  Schemd  festgchalten, 
kommt  dcr  alte  gnadge  Hcrr 
fein  ins  Bett. 
Was  will  er  mehr? 

Unscr  Hcrr,  dcr  Baronet, 

hat  vom  Schneider  teurc  Kleider. 

Unscr  Hcrr,  der  Baronet, 

halt  sich  Haar  und  Bart  adrctt. 

Weil  die  gnadge  Frau  ibn  Idtet, 

pappelt  und  durchs  Haus  bcgleitet, 

ist  der  alte  gnadge  Herr 

fein  hcraus. 

Was  wilier  mehr? 

Tschechiuh  auiBohmat 


Schachlied 

Dcr  Turm,  da  stcht  cr 

mit  einem  Waiter. 

Man  wird  ihn  bald  zerstom! 

Der  Turm,  da  stcht  cr 

mit  cincm  Wartcr. 

Man  wird  ihn  nicht  zerstom! 

Auf  goldncm  Throne, 
da  sitzt  der  Bourbone, 
dort  werd  ich  mich  beschwem. 

Geh  hin  zum  K5nig, 
er  wird  sich  wenig 
um  deinc  Klage  schem. 

Hcrr  Furst  und  K5nig, 
vorm  Throne  knie  ich, 
um  deine  Macht  zu  chm. 

Gcwahrt,  Herr  Hauptmann, 
gewahrt,  Herr  Oberst, 
sci  jederlci  Begehm! 

Ich  bitt  um  Pagcn, 

nur  cincn  Pagcn, 

ich  will  den  Turm  zerstom! 

Ninmi  hin  den  Pagcn, 

den  cincn  Pagcn, 

dcr  wird  den  Turm  zerstom! 

Spanisch  und  Franzosisch 
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Prim  Charlie 

Ein  Vogd  flog  mir  vor  die  Tur 

iind  Mtig  so  sOB  und  traurig. 

Der  Kehrreim  war 

so  sonderbar: 

Ich  bangc  um  Prinz  Chailiel 

Auch  micb  macht  bai^ 

der  tnurige  Gcsai^. 

Wits  ist  mit  mir?  Was  hab  ich? 

Ich  nehme  mdne  MQtze  ah : 

kh  bange  um  Prinz  Charlie! 

O  Vogel  spnch,  ist  das  dn  lied 

fQr  {eine  Vogelsonunen? 

Wer  lehrte  dich  den  Kehiieim  wohl 

vom  bdsen  Lied,  vom  schlinunen? 

Der  Vogel  spricht: 

Dies  Lied,  ich  lemt  es  nicht! 

Sein  Kehrreiin  ist  die  Wahihcit. 

Ich  hab  gcschn, 

was  hcut  gcschchn! 

Ich  bange  um  Prinz  Charhe! 

O  Vogel  sprich,  was  sabst  du  denn? 

Ich  sah,  da6  er  in  Not  war! 

Ich  sah  den  fiemdcn  schwaizcn  Mann! 

Ich  sah  den  Rock,  dei  rot  war! 

O  schlimmer  Ott! 

Aus  Schottland  Sieg  ich  foit! 

Der  V<^cl  flog  von  dannen. 

Von  feme  klang 

sein  leiser  Sang: 

Ich  bange  um  Prinz  Charlie! 

SduMisfk 


Der  arine  Kottig 

Die  Musikantcn  spiclcn, 
dai  Volk  im  Talc  toUt. 
Die  Tische  glanzen  wie  Silber, 
die  Dcckcn  wie  von  Gold. 

Der  Wein  blitzt  in  den  Bechem, 
cin  Madchcn  tanzt  so  schon. 
Da  Kdnig  mocht  mit  dcm  Madchcn 
so  gem  im  Tanz  sicli  drehn. 


Kdnnt 


tcb  trSte  vor  sie  bin! 
Doch  ich  rauB  wdtctreiten, 
weil  ich  ein  K5mg  bin. 
Griediisdi 


ich  vom  Pfcrde, 


Konigjan 

Kdnigjan 

war  cin  herzensgutcr  Mann 

und  so  munter  und  frisch  wie  zwei. 

Eibc&thl 

nach  dem  Mabl 

seine  Pfeife  in  den  Saal 

und  dazu  seiner  Fiedler  drei. 

Uad  einjeder  Fiedler 

brachte  seine  Ftedel, 

und  der  Kdnig  hat  die  Fiedel  auch  dabei. 

Didel  dei,  didcl  dei, 

also  spidtea  alle  diei. 

Es  gibt  nichts,  was  man 

vergleichen  kann 

mit  Hermjan  und  scinen  Fiedlera  diei! 


Konig  Arthurs  Diener 

DcT  Konig  Arthur  warf 
drd  Dicncr  aus  dcm  Haus. 
Er  sagtc :  Wcr  nicht  singcn  will, 
den  wcrf  icb  stracks  hinaus ! 

EiD  Dicncr,  dcr  nicht  singt, 

ist  mcistenteils  gemcin. 

Und  wcr  mir  das  nicht  glauben  will, 

der  siebts  an  diesen  drcin. 


Dci  crste  war  ctn  Knecht, 
der  zweite  war  cin  Schmicd, 
dcr  drittc  war  cin  Wcbcrlein 
mit  finstercm  Gemut. 


Konig  Karl 

Konig  Karl,  dcr  gcht 
o  licbcr  Gott, 
auf  und  ab  am  Donauufcr, 
o  licher  Gott! 


Ufcr, 


Der  Knecht,  dcr  stabl  das  Kom, 
dcr  Schmied  stahl  rotes  Gold, 
dcr  Wcbcr  stahl  cin  Purpurtuch, 
das  dcr  Konig  haben  soUt. 

Dcr  Knecht  im  Tcich  ertrank, 
dcr  Schmied,  dcr  hangt  sich  auf, 
den  Weber  samt  dcm  Purpurtuch, 
den  las  dcr  Tcufel  auf. 


Kopf  und  Krone  traurig  wiegt  cr, 

o  heber  Gott! 

Wo  sind  allc  meine  Kricgcr, 

o  licber  Gon? 

Ungariich 


Und  Konig  Arthur  sprach, 
gestutzt  aufs  groBe  Schwcrt: 
Ein  Diener,  der  nicht  singcn  will, 
ist  mcistenstcils  nichts  wcrt ! 


Der  Kdnig  von  Sachsen 

Dct  Konig  von  Sachsen 

hat  es  sclber  gcsagt, 

daB  die  hQbschcn  jungen  Burschen 

mussen  wcrdcn  Soldat. 

Die  Starken  und  Strammcn, 
die  sucht  cr  sich  aus, 
und  die  Krununcn  und  Lahmcn 
schickt  er  wicdcr  nach  Ham. 

Dir  Madchcn  von  Sachsen, 

wic  wirds  euch  ergchn, 

wenn  ihr  mOiJt  mit  den  Krummcn 

und  Lahmcn  au^chn? 

Fricdrich  August  von  Sachsen 

hat  es  selbcr  gcsagt, 

die  ganze  alte  Bande 

wird  im  Hcrbst  hinausgejagt. 


Der  Konig  von  Frankreuk 

Der  Kdnig  von  Franktdch 
und  viertausend  Krieger  sein, 
die  zogcn  ihrc  Schwcncr 
und  steckten  sic  wicdcr  ein. 

Der  Konig  von  Frankreich 
mit  zwanzigtauscnd  Mann, 
der  sticg  herab  vom  Hugcl 
und  sticg  oicht  wicdcr  hinan. 


Die  Grofien  und  Rcichcn 
haben  Schuh  anzuzichn, 
und  die  cisgrauc  Reserve 
wickck  Stroh  um  die  Zehn. 
Dtutsdi  «us  Ltipzig 


Der  KSnig  von  Spanien, 
mit  zwanziguusend  mchr, 
crsticg  den  Berg,  den  dct  Franzos 
enticgcn  hattc  vother. 


Napolium 

Kennt  ihr  den  Napolium? 

Ay-yah,  ay-yah! 

Er  schlug  viel  Schlachtcn,  grad  und  krumxn. 

FQrchtcrbar! 

Als  Napolium  Moskau  nahm, 

ay-yah,  ay-yah, 

da  fing  die  Stadt  zu  bremien  an. 

Furchterbar! 

Als  man  ihn  nach  Elba  schickt, 
ay-yah,  ay-yah, 

da  kam  Napolium  bald  zunick. 
Flirchterbar ! 

Als  er  kam  nach  Waterloo, 

ay-yah,  ay-yah, 

verlor  er  Kron  und  auch  den  Thron. 

Flirchterbar! 

Obers  Wasser  muBt  er  da. 

Ay-yah,  ay-yah, 

die  Insel  hieB  Sankt  Helena. 

Furchterbar! 

Amerikanisch 
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Napoleon  in  Moskau 

Kaiser  der  Napoleon 
ist  nacb  Rufiland  zogcn, 
hat  sogai  die  groBc  Stadt 
Moslcau  eingenommen. 

Bin  £ranz6scher  Offizier 
sprach:  Mcr  sin  vcrlore, 
alii  imsri  sch&nschd  Mann 
sind  im  Schnee  vofroie! 

Grenadier  und  Voldgeui 
steigen  auf  die  Schanzc, 
spieBen  sie  und  morden  sie 
mit  ihrei  scharfen  Lanze. 

Auch  man  wird  von  Gott  gestraft, 
VK  ea  iteht  geschrieben: 
Kaiser  der  Napoleon 
muSte  unterlicgcn. 
DeutsA  aus  iem  Ebafi 


Das  Kutsckkelied 

Was  kraucht  dort  in  dcm  Busch  herum  ? 

Vallcricjuchhe! 

Ich  glaub,  cs  i5t  Napolium. 

Vallcricjuchhe! 

Was  hat  er  rumzukrauchen  dort? 

Valicric  juchheirassa ! 

Drauf,  Kamcradcn,  jagt  ihn  fort! 

Vallcricjuchhe! 


Dort  haben  sich  im  offiicn  Fdd, 

valicric  juchhc, 

noch  rote  Hosen  aufgcstcUt, 

vallcricjuchhe! 

Was  haben  sic  da  rumzustehn  ? 

Valleriejuchheitassa! 

Drauflos,  die  miissen  wii  bestchn! 

Valicric  jucJie! 


Mit  den  Kanonen  und  Mamselln, 

vallcricjuchhe, 

da  knalln  sic,  dafi  die  Ohren  gelln! 

Valicric  juchhc! 

Was  haben  sie  da  rumzuknalln  ? 

Valicric  juchheirassa ! 

Drauf,  Kameradcn,  bis  sie  Ealln! 

Valicric  juchhc! 

Napoiium,  Napohum, 

vallcrie  juclihe, 

mit  dciner  Sachc  geht  cs  knimm, 

vallcrie  juchhc! 

Mit  Gott  drauflos,  darni  ists  vorbd, 

valicric  juciihcirassa, 

mit  seiner  ganzen  Kaisecei! 

Valierie  juclihe! 

Deutsch,  angeblich 

vott  dent  FUsiUer  August  Kutschke, 

in  Wirklkhkeil 

von  Hermann  Alexander  PiOonius 


md    , 
Mdknlim- 


Der  schwarze  Stefim 

Schwarzer  Acker  macht  den  Wcizcn  gruncr, 
schwarze  Wilder  macben  Raubcr  kObncr. 
Leb  im  Wald  nacb  alter  Rauberwcisc, 
Tschardaschwircin  gibe  mir  Trank  iind  Spcise. 

Schwaizer  Stefan  ist  metn  Raubemamc, 
fOrcht  mich  nicht  vorm  belleadeii  Gendarme. 
Gegen  mchr  als  zwanzig  Polizistcn 
kampfce  ich  mit  alien  Rauberlisten. 

Wehc  von  Szeged  scharfe  Lnft  heruber, 
schlagcn  mcine  Pulse  wic  im  Fiebcr. 
Kommt  hcran,  ihr  Polizutenhunde! 
Stefan  singt  noch  in  der  letzten  Stunde! 
Uitgaristh 


Wamung  vor  dent  Galgen 

Janik,  ei  Janik, 

glaube  nur  ja  nicht, 

glaube  nur  ja  nicht,  du  warst  ein  RebeU! 

Kennst  ja  im  Walde 

keinen  der  Pfade, 

keinen  der  Pfade  von  Raubergeselln! 

Kennst  nur  die  Wege, 

kennst  nur  die  Stege, 

wo  all  die  hubschen  Madchen  hingehn. 

Nur  diese  Wege, 

nur  diese  Stege 

hab  ich  dich  schlendem  und  wandem  gesehn. 

Janik,  ei  Janik, 

mach  dich  nicht  wichtig! 

Lasse  das  Rebellieren  doch  sein! 

Denn  unterm  Galgen, 

denn  unterm  Galgen 

ist  Rebellieren  gar  nicht  mehr  fein! 

Beim  Burgermeister 

hat  man  schon  lange, 

hat  man  schon  lange  den  Galgen  gericht! 

Schau,  deine  Kleine 

wurd  um  dich  weinen! 

Zum  RebeUieren  taugst  du  auch  nicht! 

Shwakisch 
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Zwischen  den  Hiigeln  griin 

Zwiscbcn  den  HOgeln  grOn, 
wo  die  Linden  blOhn, 
licgt  CI,  Gcnosscn! 
Dcnn  sic  cnchosscn 
sutt  cines  Rehbocks  ihn! 

Zwischen  den  Hflgeln  grOn, 
all  man  erschossen  ilin, 
trug  man  ziuu  Grabc 
eilig  als  Gabe 
ihm  noch  ein  Giabkreuz  bin. 

Zwischen  den  HQgcbi  gr^ 
scbwarze  Kreuze  blOhn. 
HicT  li^  der  Janko, 
Janitschck,  Janko. 
Ennordet  hat  man  ihn. 


i 


/  bin  da  boarisch  Hiasl 

I  bin  da  boarisch  Hiasl, 

kan  J^ci  is  imscmd, 

der  mil  mei  Feder  und  Ganlsbart 

vom  Huat  b 


Im  Augsburger  WaU, 
wo  md  Stutzeil  knallt, 
da  scbiaSn  mir  biav  Gamsn, 
biav  Gamsn  weic  und  bieit. 

DcT  Schcrg  mit  scim  Stock, 
der  Hund  mit  scim  Strick, 
in  Kirta  k'FTa"^  kcmma; 
Oba  fai^  tcans  uns  nit. 

Der  Scbergenveitl 
mit  scim  krausen  Kopf, 
del  bat  uns  ja  verratn  woUu. 
Is  sdbd  a  nix  nutz. 

DausA  au  Bdyem 
(Matthias  Klostermaier,  getiatmt  Hiatl, 
war  ia  benAmUste  Wil^eb  Baymu. 
In  KirU  kimus  ktmma :  Zur  Kirdtweih 
kinitm'i  kommea) 


Der  Spielmann  im  Himmel 

Ein  Spielnunn  ist  aus  Frankcn  kommcn, 
den  hat  der  Tod  bcim  Schopf  genonunen. 
Sankt  PctcT  cilt  zur  Himtnelstflr 
und  schob  den  Eisenri^d  fur. 
Sankt  PctcT  fiagt  die  alten  Wdb : 
Was  soil  gcschchn  mit  seinem  Leib? 
Das  soil,  das  muB  mit  ihm  gcscbcbcn: 
£r  soil  zum  Ti  Ta  Teufd  gchcn! 
Rosen  im  Tal, 
Made]  im  Saal, 
schdnstc  Rosemarei! 

Die  alten  Mannsleut  hubcn  an: 
£r  hat  uns  nie  ein  Guts  gctan. 
£r  wcihtc  nie  ein  hcilig  Licht 
und  sprach  kein  Paternoster  nicht. 
Der  Spielmann  tat  ein  Ungcn  Schritt: 
Mcin  Ficdcl,  ja,  die  greinte  nit, 
mein  Fiedel  singe  auf  ihrc  Wets 
den  ganzen  Tag  ihr  Kyrields. 
Rosen  im  Tal, 
Madel  im  Saal, 
schdnstc  Rosemarei! 


Die  Madchen  sagten:  Heiliger  Christ, 

cr  wuBtc  nic,  was  Licbc  ist! 

Er  ku8tc  uiu  und  licQ  uns  stchn, 

es  durfte  keine  mit  ihm  gchn! 

Dcr  Spidmann  tat  cin  ScUuchzcrlcin: 

Die  schonstc  Maid,  sic  oantc  mein! 

Oho  Hcrzcn  kann  man  doch  nicht  Ucben, 

mdns  ist  bei  ihr,  bci  ihr  geblicbcn. 

Rosen  im  Tal, 

Madcl  im  Saal, 

schQnstc  Roscmatci! 


Da  kamcn  tauscnd  Kindcrlcin: 

Sankt  Peter,  laB  den  Spielmann  ein! 

Er  fiedelt  uns  manch  Rosenband, 

dcr  Spielmann  ist  mis  wohlbekannt! 

Da  sprach  der  Herr:  Ihin  sci  verzichn, 

die  Kinder  ban  Gcfalln  an  ihm. 

Sankt  Peter,  burtig  aufgetan, 

die  Kinder  woUn  ein  Tanzlein  han! 

Rosen  im  Tal, 

MidclimSad, 

sch&nste  Rosemarei! 


Liaba  Hengott  im  Himmi 


Liaba  Hcrrgott  im  Himmi, 
tub  an  oanzige  Bitt: 
Wann  d'Buam  und  Dcandln  singa, 
Liaba  Hcrrgott,  sing  mit! 
DeutsA  MS  Baytm 


Der  Glockenspielmaim 

Die  Fabnen  ktuttem  schon  im  Stuntt. 

Nun,  Glockcnspielnunn,  spidc! 

Nun,  Spidnunn,  stcig  auf  den  Glockcncurm! 

Schick  am  ddn  Lied  in  Wind  und  Stunn! 

Nun,  Glockcnspielnunn,  spide! 

Dann  klingcn  die  Glocken  hoch  uber  der  Stadt: 

Kircbweihgelaut,  wie  kein  On  es  sonst  bat. 

Dann  klingcn  die  Glocken  laut  und  lang: 

Tii^e  linge  di^c  lang, 

tinge  tinge  tang! 

Und  konunt  der  Prinzcntag  hcran, 

dann,  Glockenspielmaun,  spiele! 

Dann  stimm  die  fOndicbe  Hymne  an. 

Dann  zeig,  was  so  ein  Spielmann  kann. 

Dann,  Glockcnspielnunn,  spide! 

Dann  klingen  die  Glocken  boch  fiber  der  Stadt, 

weil  bcuce  der  KQnig  Geburstag  hat. 

Behute  den  Fursten,  o  Heir,  noch  lang! 

Tinge  linge  tinge  lang, 

tinge  tinge  tang! 


Das  Wunderhom 


Bin  Knab  auf  sctmeUem  RoB 
sprcngt  auf  dcr  Kaisrin  SchloB; 
das  RoB  zur  Erd  sich  ndgt, 
del  Knab  dch  zierlich  bcugt. 

Wic  licblich,  ardg,  schfin 
die  Frauen  sich  anschn; 
dn  Horn  tnig  seine  Hand, 
daian  viei  goldne  Band. 

Gar  mancher  schSnc  Stein, 
gelegt  ins  Gold  hinein, 
viel  Pcrlcn  und  Rubin 
die  Augen  auf  sich  ziehn. 

Das  Horn  vom  Elefant, 
so  gioB  man  keinen  ^d, 
so  schdn  man  keinen  fing 
und  oben  dran  ein  Ring, 

wic  Silbcr  blinkcn  kann; 
und  hundert  Glocken  dran, 
vom  feinsten  Gold  gemacht, 
aus  tiefem  Meer  gebracht. 


Von  einer  Meerf  ec  Hand 
dcr  Kaiserin  gesandt 
zu  ihrcr  Reinheit  Prcis, 
diewcil  sie  schOn  und  wcis'. 

Der  schdne  Knab  s^  auch: 
Dies  ist  des  Horns  Gebraudi: 
Ein  Druck  von  Eurcm  Finger, 
ein  Druck  von  Eurem  Finger, 

und  diese  Glocken  all, 
sie  geben  schOnen  Schall 
wie  nie  ein  Harf  enklang 
und  keincr  Frauen  Sang. 

Kein  Vogcl  obenber, 

die  Jungfrau  nicht  im  Meer 

nie  sowas  geben  an! 

Fort  sprengt  dcr  Knab  bergan. 

LieB  in  dcr  Kaisrin  Hand 
das  Horn,  so  weltbekannt; 
ein  Druck  von  ihrem  Finger: 
OsOBeshellGckhi^e! 
DeuUch 


Klaus  mil  der  Fiedel 


Ging  dis  Klauscben 
aus  dctn  Hauschcn, 
woUtc  Linscn  drcschcn. 
MuBtcicidcr 
wicder  heimgehn, 
hat  den  Stock  vcrgcsscn! 
Ei  Klaus,  dummer  Klaus, 
mufit  zurQck  ins  Hans. 
Sticich  dcinc  Ficdcl  fcin, 
spiel  uns  cin  Licdelcin, 
strcich  ddne  Fiedel  fein, 
spiel  uns  ein  Lied! 

Gii^  das  Klauschoi 
aus  dcm  Hauschen, 
wollte  Kuhe  melkcn. 
MuBtc  leidcr 
wiedei  heimgehn, 
hat  den  Top£  vergessen. 
Ei  Klaus,  dummet  Klaus, 
muBt  zurQck  ins  Haus. 
Strcich  deine  Fiedel  fcin, 
spiel  uns  ein  Liedelein, 
strcich  deine  Ficdcl  fein, 
spiel  uns  cin  Lied ! 


Nun  blicb  Kliuschen 

stets  im  flauschcn, 

spieltc  seine  Hedcl. 

Bei  dcm  Schallc 

kamcnallc, 

lauschtcn  scinem  LiedcL 
Ei  Klaus,  netter  Klaus, 
laB  uns  rein  ins  Haus! 
Sticich  deine  Fiedel  fcin, 
spid  uns  ein  Liedelein, 
strcich  deine  Fiedel  fein, 
spiel  uns  cin  Lied! 

SlowcAisch 


Der  Pfeifer  von  Dundee 

Dcr  Pfeifer  mit  dcm  Duddssck, 
dem  Dudelsack,  dem  Dudelsack, 
der  PfcifcT  nut  dcm  Dudelsack, 
dct  kam  in  unsre  Sudt. 
£r  spielte  uns  zum  Tanze  auf, 
bald  hoch,  bald  ticf ,  mit  Trillerlauf . 
Doch  Uc6  er  noch  zum  Sclubcniack 
zwei  Schnaufer  aus  dem  Sack. 
So  lustig  blies  der  Scblingel  nie 
die  Melodie,  die  Melodie, 
so  lustig  blies  der  Schlingel  nic, 
der  Pfeifer  von  Dundee! 

Er  spielte  dies,  cr  spielte  das, 
so  irgcndwie  und  irgendwas, 
cr  spidtc  dies  und  spielte  das 
und  ohnc  UntcrlaB. 

Der  Pfeifer  mit  dcm  Dudelsack, 
dcm  Dudelsack,  dcm  Dudelsack, 
der  hat  uns  groBcn  Spa£  gcmacht. 
Er  blies  die  ganze  Nacht. 
Er  spidtc  uns  zum  Tanzc  auf , 
bald  hoch,  bald  ticf,  mit  Trillerlauf. 
Doch  lieB  er  noch  zum  Schabemack 
zwd  Schnaufer  aus  dcm  Sack. 
So  lustig  bUcs  der  Schlingel  nic 
die  Melodie,  die  Melodie, 
so  lustig  blies  der  Schlii^cl  nic, 
der  Pfeifer  von  Dundee! 
Schottiuk 


a  f  ein. 


Vetter  Spielmann 

Vcttcr,  Vetter,  Vctterlein, 
willst  du  unscT  Spielnunn  sein? 
Spiel  uns  was,  ttitt  cin ! 
Auf  dcr  Tenne  tanzt  nu 
Spicie,  Vetter,  spicle, 
auf  der  Tcnae  spicle ! 
Sag  nicht  nein. 
du  sollst  umcr  Spielnunn  sein ! 

Vetter,  Vcttcr,  Vctterlein, 

willst  du  unscr  Fldter  sein? 

Spiel  uns  was,  tritt  cin! 

Auf  der  Tenne  tanzt  man  fein. 

FlOtc,  Vetter,  flSte. 

spidc  auf  der  Flote! 

Sag  nicht  nctn, 

du  soUst  unscr  FlOter  sein! 


Tom,  der  Pfeifir 

Tom  war  eines  Pfeifcrs  Sohn. 

£r  konnt  als  Knabc  pfcifen  scbon. 

Doch  spieltc  er  zu  jeder  Zcit 

nur;  Oben  Gebirg  und  wdt,  lo  weit, 

uber  die  Bcrge  und  weit,  so  wdt, 

der  Wind  wird  blascn  in  Ewigkeit! 

Wcnn  der  Tom  das  Spiel  begaon, 
dann  kamen  alle  Kinder  an. 
Und  alle  lauscbten  lange  Zcit 
dcm:  Oben  Gebirg  und  weit,  so  weit, 
uber  die  Bcrge  und  weit,  so  weit, 
der  Wind  wird  blascn  in  Ewigkeit! 

Tom  ist  eines  Pfeifcrs  Sohn. 

£r  pfeift  sein  ganzes  Lebcn  schon. 

Doch  spieltc  er  die  ganze  Zeit 

nur:  Obers  Gebirg  und  weit,  so  weit, 

fiber  die  Bcrge  und  weit,  so  weit, 

der  Wind  wird  blasen  in  Ewigkeit! 

Englisch 


Vcttcr,  Vcttcr,  Vctterlein, 

willst  du  unser  Brummbafi  sein? 

Spiel  uns  was,  tritt  ein! 

Auf  der  Tenne  tanzt  man  fein. 

Brummc,  Vetter,  brumme, 

auf  dcm  Brummbafi  brumme! 

Sag  nicht  nein, 

du  sollst  unscr  BrummbaS  sein! 


Bei  dem  Meister  Andreas 


Bei  dem  Meister, 

Andreas  heiBt  er, 

kaufce  ich  ein  Gl5cklein  ein. 

Bimm  Bimmelimm, 

feine  Glocke, 

bimmelimm  bimm, 

ein  Kling-Gldckelein. 

Bei  dem  Meister, 
Andreas  heifit  er, 
kaufte  ich  ein  Trommelf ell. 
Dumm  runmieldumm, 
feine  Trommel, 
rummeldmnm  bumm, 
ich  kauft  eine  Trvmim. 

Bei  dem  Meister 

Andreas  kauft  ich 

eine  BaBguitarre  ein. 

Klung  klungelung, 

BaBguitarre, 

klungelung  klung, 

die  schlag  ich  mit  Schwung. 


Bei  dem  Meister 
Andreas  kauft  ich 
eine  Knallpistole  ein. 
Pang  tangterang, 
Knallpistole, 
tangterang  pang, 
mit  Ledergehang. 

Bei  dem  Meister 

Andreas  kauft  ich 

Clock,  Pistol,  Guitarr  und  Trumm, 

bimm  rummeldumm, 

kaufte  alles, 

klungelung  pang, 

ich  kauft  eine  Meng. 

Italienisch 
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Woher  kommen  Lieder? 


Lob  der  Musik 


Lieder,  wo 
kommt  ihi  her? 
Lieder,  ach, 
sagt  uns  das! 
Kommt  ihr  vom 
Himmel  her? 
Wuchsct  ihr 
auf  wie  Gras? 

Kommen  vom 
Himmel  nicht, 
wuchsen  wie 
Graser  nicht. 
Burschen  und 
Madchcn,  die 
fanden  uns 
irgendwie. 
Slouiakisdi 


Hdrt  ibi  das?  Hdrt  ihr  das? 
Bnimmel  dumm 
brummel  dummel  dumm. 
Hdrt  ihr  das?  H5rC  ihr  das? 
Ticf  bnimmt  der  BaB. 
Hoch  darOber  die  Gcige  singt, 
auf  und  tueder  der  Bogen  springt. 
H5rt  ihr  das?  H6rt  ihr  das? 
Tief  brummt  der  BaB. 

Merkt  ihr  was?  Merkt  ihr  was? 
Holla  und 


Merkt  ihr  was?  Merkt  ihr  was? 
Musik  macht  Spafi. 
Klarinetten  und  Fiedelton, 
alles  vriegt  sich  im  Takte  schon. 
Merkt  ihr  was?  Merkt  ihr  was? 
Musik  macht  Spafi! 

WiBt  ihr  was?  Wifit  ihr  was? 

Hei  fidel 

didel  didel  dum. 

Wifit  ihr  was  ?  Wifit  ihr  was  ? 

Hebt  nun  das  Glas. 

Vivat  hoch  die  Musik,  ihr  Leut! 

Sie  soli  leben  fOr  allezeit! 

WiBt  ihr  was?  Wifit  ihr  was? 

Hebt  nun  das  Glas. 

TtdudtisA  dus  Bohmm 


AxUak' 


Rii^elreihen 


Attfforderung  zum  Tanz 


Komm  heraus 
hintcrs  Ham, 
tan2c  mit  uns  mlt! 
Frandscbek  und  Matschenka, 
beidc  sind  scbon  lange  da. 
Komm  heraus 
hintcrs  Haus, 
tanzen  wir  zu  dritt! 

Komm  heraus 

hintcrs  Haus, 

dami  sind  wir  zu  drein. 

Frantischck  und  Matschenka 

stehn  zum  Tanzc  fert^  da. 

Komm  hciaus 

binten  Haus, 

tanze  Rii^elrcihn! 


Ich  komm  naus 

hintersHaus, 

tauz  im  Zweicrschritt! 

Frandschck  und  Matschenka 

sind  ja  schon  zum  Tanzen  da. 

Ich  komm  naus 

hintcrs  Haus, 

tanze  mit  cuch  mit! 

Tschediisdi  out  Bohmen 


Lieber  Franz 

Licbei  Franz,  konun  lein, 

licute  soils  lusdg  scin, 

IicuC  wolln  -wir  tanzcn! 

lieber  Franz,  komm  rein 

mit  alloi  Friinzelclien,  gioB  und  klein. 

HicT  darf  ein  jeder  vom  Weine  zechen, 

obne  darum  cin  Saufcr  zu  scin; 

hiei  darf  cin  jcdcr  vom  Kuchcn  brcctcn, 

ohne  darum  cin  Oicb  zu  scin. 


Die  zemsmen  Sliefel 

Mutter,  liebc  Mutter, 
bast  dus  scbon  gcsebcn  ? 
Hab  zerrifinc  Sticfcl, 
wer  wird  sie  mir  nahen? 

Janoscb,  lieber  Janosch, 
bab  cs  schon  gcsebcn, 
wcidc  dcinc  Sticfel 
beutc  abend  nabcn! 


Lieber  Franz,  komm  rein, 

beute  soils  lustig  scin, 

bcut  wolln  wir  tanzenl 

Lieber  Franz,  komm  rein, 

mit  alien  Franzclcben,  groB  und  klcin. 

Hier  daif  cin  jedcr  cin  Tanzcbcn  wagen, 

ohnc  darum  ein  Stutzer  zu  scin; 

bier  darf  ein  jeder  die  Pauke  scblagen, 

obne  darum  cin  GroBmaul  zu  sein. 

HoUandisch 


Wlirdcst  du  sie.  Mutter, 
auf  dcr  Stcllc  nabcn, 
kdnnt  icb  bcutc  abend 
schon  zum  Tanze  geben! 

Janoscb,  lieber  Janoscb, 
nab  sic  augcnblicklidL 
Tanzen  mitzerrissnen 
Sdefeln  warnicht  schicklich! 
Ungarisdt 


Djurkas  neues  Warns 

Gam  her  odcr  Zwini 
und  das  Nadelbuch! 
Nahc  fQr  den  Djurka  nun 
cin  Warns  am  bcstcm  Tuch! 

Bunt  ist  Djurkas  Warns, 
herrlich  anzuschauni 
Seine  klcincn  Bubenwangcn 
leuchten  rot  iind  braun. 


Butzemann 

Es  tanzt  ein  Bi  Ba  Butzemann 

in  unserm  Haus  herum, 

di  dum, 

cr  rQttcIt  sicb, 

er  schfittclt  sict, 

cr  wirfc  sein  Sackchen  hinter  sich. 

Es  tanzt  ein  Bi  Ba  Butzemann 

in  unserm  Haus  herum. 


Tanzc,  Djurka.  tanz! 
Tanz  im  neuen  Warns ! 
Tanzc  eincn  fcincn  klcinen 
BubcD-Jubel-Tanz! 
UngarUA 


Kohlpjlanzen 


Eine  Ratte  und  ein  Floh 


Pflanzt  ihr  wohl 

wie  wir  den  Kohl 

in  Rabatten  oder  Beeten? 

Pflanzt  ihr  wohl 

wie  wir  den  Kohl 

in  la  France  und  in  Tirol? 

Mit  der  Sohl 

pflanzt  man  den  Kohl 

in  Rabatten  oder  Beeten, 

mit  der  Sohl 

pflanzt  man  den  Kohl 

in  la  France  und  in  Tirol. 

Mit  der  Hand, 

das  ist  bekannt, 

in  Rabatten  oder  Beeten, 

mit  der  Hand, 

das  ist  bekannt, 

pflanzt  man  Kohl  in  jedem  Land. 

Mit  der  Nas, 

das  ist  ein  SpaB, 

in  Rabatten  oder  Beeten, 

mit  der  Nas, 

das  ist  ein  SpaB, 

pflanzt  man  selten  irgendwas! 

Franzosiseh 


Tag,  Frau  Ratte!  Tag,  Herr  Floh! 

Tag,  Herr  Kafer  klein  und  weiB! 

O  patschis, 

para  para  patschis, 

para  para  patschis ! 

Konmit  zum  Tabaksladen,  dort 
spielen  wir  zu  dritt  im  Kreis! 

Aus  der  Tanz!  Der  Reigen  aus! 
Ratte  raumt  den  Laden  aus. 

Stiehlt  ein  Kistchen  Schnupftabak 
und  Peseten  aus  dem  Sack. 

Kommt  der  Warter  mit  Pistol, 
daB  er  sich  die  Ratte  hoi! 

Scheuertuch  mach  ich  aus  dir, 

du  verfluchtes  Rattentier! 

O  patschis, 

para  para  patschis, 

para  para  patschis! 

Spanisch 
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Tanz  zu  Ehren  des  Herings 

Wohl  von  dem  trocknen  Hering  woUen  wir  singen. 

Dcm  Hcringskopf  zu  Ehrcn  woUcn  wir  springcn. 

Nimm  du  den  Kopf 

und  spring  nnd  hops! 

Ein  Stuck  vom  trocknen  Hering. 

Wohl  von  dem  trocknen  Hering  wollen  wir  singen. 

Dem  Heringsbauch  zu  Ehren  wollen  wir  springen. 

Du  alter  Gauch» 

nimm  du  den  Bauch! 

Ein  StOck  vom  trocknen  Hering. 

Wohl  von  dem  trocknen  Hering  wollen  wir  singen. 

Dem  Heringsschwanz  zu  Ehren  wollen  wir  springen. 

Nimm  du  den  Schwanz 

und  ifi  und  tanz! 

Ein  Stuck  vom  trocknen  Hering. 

Flamisch 
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Krebse  tanzen  mit  den  Fischen 


Krebse  tanzen  mit  den  Fischen. 
Sellcrie  mit  Kopfsalat, 
Zwicbcl  mit  dcr  Pctcnilie, 
Fraulcin  Kraut  mit  Herm  Spinat 
Bobnenstrob  und  Besen  tanzen, 
Puofrau  und  Regienrngsrat. 

Schnitttauch  tanzt  mit  Bitterkrautchen, 

die  Tomate  mit  dem  Dill. 

BaroneB  im  goldnen  Kleidchen 

tanzt  mit  Schuster  Radziwill. 

Schaut,  ihr  Leutchcn!  Heut,  ibt  Leutchen, 

tanzt  und  hQpft,  was  tanzen  will. 

Blumcnkohl  und  Rettich  tanzen, 
Sauerkraut  und  Majoran, 
Lause  tanzen  mit  den  Wanzcn, 
Roscnkohl  mit  Tbymian. 
Kommt,  ihr  Leute!  Staunt.  ihr  Leute! 
Scht,  was  alles  tanzen  kann! 


Briicke  von  Avignon 


BrQcke  von 

Avignon, 

alle  Welt  will  auf  dir  tanzen, 

esgc^t 

dlaWdt 

auf  6et  Brack  von  Avignon ! 

So  tanzen  alle  Leutc, 

die  Leutc  tanzes  so! 


Bruckc  von 

Avignon, 

jedes  Kind  will  auf  dir  tanzen, 

jedesKind 

springt  geschwind 

auf  die  Biuck  von  Avignon! 

So  nudicn  cs  die  Kinder, 

die  Kinder  madicn  so! 


BtOckevon 

Avignon, 

jedcr  Hcrr  will  auf  dii  tanzen, 

allcHerm 

tanzen  gem 

auf  der  Briick  von  Av^non! 

So  machen  es  die  Herren, 

die  Herren  machen  so ! 


Bruckc  von 

Avignon, 

jcdermann  will  auf  dir  tanzen, 

Gro6  und  klein 

tanztsofcin 

auf  der  Sruck  von  Avignon! 

Fraazdsisdt 


Brflcke  von 

Avignon, 

alle  Damen  wollcn  tanzen, 

denn  sic  drchn 

sicb  so  sch5n 

auf  der  Bruck  von  Avignon! 

So  machen  cs  die  Damcn, 

die  Damcn  oiachen  so  I 


Dreh  dich  nun  herum 

Dreh  dich  nun  herum, 
hei  didel,  dd  didel, 
mach  dich  nicht  so  krumm! 
Hd  didel  dum! 

Tanz  den  Ringeltanz, 
hei  didel,  dd  didel! 
Spiel  die  Fiedel,  Hans! 
Hei  didel  dum! 

Links  und  rechts  herum, 
hei  didel,  dei  didel, 
stdl  dich  nicht  so  dunmi, 
hd  didd  dum! 

Zweimal  gradeaus, 

hd  didd,  dd  didd! 

Spiel  den  BrummbaB,  Klaus! 

Hei  didel  dum! 

LaB  das  Drehen  sein, 
hd  didd,  dd  didel, 
tanzen  kannst  du  fein, 
hei  didd  dum! 

Dreimal  macht  es  schrunmi, 
hei  didel,  dei  didd! 
Spid  und  Tanz  sind  um! 
Hd  didel  dum! 

Tschechisch  aus  Bohmm 
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Ringelreihen 


Wir  tanzen  Ringelreihen, 
denn  unser  Brot  ist  knapp. 
Frau  KloB  kdnnt  es  uns  leihen, 
doch  gibt  sie  uns  nichts  ab. 
Die  Backerin  kommt  morgen 
und  hilf t  uns  aus  der  Not. 
Ganz  sicher  wird  sie  sorgen 
fur  frisches  weifies  Brot. 

Ju! 

Nun  tanzen  wir  im  Kreise, 
das  gibt  uns  neuen  Mm. 
Frau  Klofi,  die  ist  nicht  weise, 
die  Backerin  ist  gut. 
Die  V6gel  zwitschem  heiter, 
der  Garten  ladt  uns  ein. 
Kommt,  tanzt  im  Garten  weiter 
den  frohen  Ringelreihn! 

Ju! 


Wir  tanzen  unter  Bitten 

im  Garten  vor  der  Tur. 

Frau  KloB  kann  uns  nichts  bieten, 

viel  besser  ist  es  hier! 

Gesang  im  Liederkranzc 

erfreut  die  Kinder  sehr. 

Wir  sind  nach  jedem  Tanze 

viel  weiser  als  vorher! 

Ju! 

Franzosisch 


Schrummdibumm 

Schnmmidibumm,  solange  wir  leben, 

soUen  alle  Tage  f roh  und  munter  sein. 

Schrummdibumm,  was  soil  es  geben? 

Ringelreigentanz  und  roten  Wein. 

Fur  neimzehn  Schwedenkronen  tanzt  ich  gestem  hier, 

fur  zwanzig  Schwedenkronen  tanz  ich  heute  hier. 

Die  letzte  Schwedenkrone  schenk  ich  dir. 

Schwedisch 
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Lauter  LUpfen  und  Hiipfin 

Wcnn  -wir  um  lusdg  didien, 
diehn  deb  die  andcm  mit. 
Wcnn  wir  im  Takte  gehen, 
gchn  auch  die  andcm  Schiitt. 
Fin  ma  1  bin  und  einmal  her, 
einmal  leictt  und  einmal  schwei, 
einmal  runtcr,  einmal  rauf, 
einmal  Schiitt  imd  einmal  Lauf . 
Alle  Welt  soil  sich  dichen! 


Wcnn  wir  wic  Schwalben  schwanzeln, 
dami  scbwanzelt  jeder  mit. 
Wcnn  wir  wic  Pferdchen  canzeln, 
tanzt  jcder  wic  im  Ritt. 
Einmal  bin  und  einmal  her, 
einmal  Idcbt  und  einmal  schwer, 
einmal  nmtcr,  einmal  rauf, 
einmal  Scbritt  und  einmal  Lauf. 
Lauter  Schwanzeln  und  Tanzeln ! 


Wenn  wir  die  FOBe  iQpfen, 
so  iQpft  sic  jcder  mit. 
Wenn  wir  zu  didcn  hQpfcn, 
bOpft  allc  Welt  zu  dritt. 
Pin  mat  bin  und  ciimial  bcr, 
annul  Icicht  und  einmal  scbwcr, 
einmal  runter,  einmal  rauf, 
eiimial  Scbritt  und  einmal  Lauf. 
Lauter  LQpfcn  imd  HQpfen! 


Wenn  wir  uns  mQde  setzen, 
dann  stockt  cin  jeder  Scbritt. 
Gchn  wir  zu  unscm  PUtzen, 
gdm  auch  die  andem  mit. 
Eincr  bier  imd  einer  da, 
eincr  fern  und  cinei  nab, 
dner  fern  und  einer  dicht, 
einer  gem  und  einer  nicbt. 
Jeder  Tanz  muB  mal  cndeo. 
SehwtJheh 


Lockenkopf 


Lorbeertanz 


Tanze  immerfort, 
Lockenkopf, 
tanze  hier  und  dort, 
Lockenkopf, 
tanze! 

Dreh  dich  rundherum, 

Lockenkopf, 

heiBa,  schrummdibumm, 

Lockenkopf, 

dreh  dich! 

Kreise  linksherum, 
Lockenkopf, 
kreise  rechtsherum, 
Lockenkopf, 
kreise! 

Tanze  immerzu, 
Lockenkopf, 
tanze  ohne  Ruh, 
Lockenkopf, 
tanze! 

Russisch 


Der  Lorbeer  schlaft  im  Wald, 
die  Blatter  knistem  leis. 
Der  Mond  erweckt  ihn  bald, 
komm,  tanz  mit  mir  im  Kreis. 

£s  schlafen  Qberall 
die  kleinen  Grillen  schon. 
Bald  weckt  die  Nachtigall 
sie  auf  mit  ihrem  Ton. 

Bald  weckt  die  Sangerin 
den  dunklen  Lorbeerwald. 
Nun  konmit  die  Schaferin 
mit  wilden  Rosen  bald. 

Der  Lorbeer  kann  nicht  ruhn 
beim  suBen  Sang  der  Nacht. 
Zikade,  singe  nun: 
Der  Lorbeer  ist  erwacht. 

Komm,  wir  wollen  springen, 
wollen  f  rohUch  singcn, 
tanzen,  springen,  singen 
in  der  Lorbeemacht! 

Franzosisdt 
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Die  Ranke  aus  Gold 


Feuerspan,  Feuerspart 


Hab  cine  Rankc  aus  Gold. 
Tanz  tnit  dcr  Rankc  aus  Gold. 
Doch  ich  ffirchte, 
jcmand  nimmt  sic  weg ! 
Sucbe  far  die 
Ranke  ein  Versteck. 


Feuerspan.  Feuerspan, 

bist  du  noch  am  Leben? 

Kannst  du  noch,  kannst  du  noch 

water  Feuer  gcbcn? 
Lange  Beine  hast  du  nicht, 
kuiz  ist  auch  dcin  Lcbcnslicht! 


Hab  cine  Rankc  aus  Gold. 
Trag  mcinc  Rankc  aus  Gold 
auf  den  Speicher 
in  das  Dammerlicht. 
Auf  dcm  Speichd 
sicbt  man  Goldncs  nicht! 


Feuerspan,  Feuenpan, 
sollst  dich  mir  vcrbOnden, 
sollst  fut  mich,  sollst  (flr  mich 
wciter  Fcucr  zQndcn. 
Lange  Beine  hast  du  nidit, 
kurz  ist  auch  dein  Lebenslicht! 


Wo  ist  die  Rankc  aus  Gold? 

Trug  mcinc  Rankc  aus  Gold 

auf  den  Speicher; 

doch  nun  ist  cr  leer, 

mcine  Rankc 

findc  ich  nicht  mchi. 


Feuerspan,  Feuenpan 

ist  nicht  mehr  am  Leben. 

MuB  cin  Pfand,  mufi  ein  Pfand, 

das  mir  licb  ist,  gcbcn. 
Lange  Beine  hattst  du  nicht, 
kurz  war  auch  dein  Lebenslicht! 


Hattest  die  Ranke  aus  Gold; 
doch  eine  Ranke  aus  Gold 
darbt  du  nicmals 
forttun  aus  dem  Licht; 
denn  im  Dunkel 
blcibt  das  Goldnc  nicht! 
RustUA 


Horn  und  Ente 

Kommt,  wir  flechten 

den  Zaun, 

den  Zaun,  unsem  Zaun! 

Nun  erschalle,  o  Ton  des  goldenen  Horns ! 

Kommt,  wir  f alten 

denDamast, 

mit  Blumen  gcschmuckt! 

Ach  du  schwarzgraue  kleine  Ente  du! 

Wir  entfiechten 

den  Zaun, 

den  Zaun,  unsem  Zaun! 

Nun  verstumme,  o  Ton  des  goldenen  Horns! 

Wir  entfalten 

denDamast, 

mit  Blumen  geschmuckt! 

Ach  du  schwarzgraue  kleine  Ente  du! 

Russisch 
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Von  Tanzerinnen 


Wtr  Marjuschka  nichtgesehen 

Bel  dciu  Tanzc,  das  ist  wichdg, 

setz  die  FoBe  richtig,  richtig! 

Didcldidd, 

didciadcl. 

didcldidcl, 

dumm! 


fid  dem  Tanze  hici  im  Stadtchcu 

sicht  man  wirklich  hQbschc  Madchen. 

Didcl  didel, 

didddidel, 

didd,  didcl, 

dumm! 

Bd  dem  Tanze  singt  Anuschka, 

doct  die  SchdnsCc  bldbt  Marjuschka! 

Didddidel, 

didd,  didd, 

didd.  didel, 

dumm! 

Wer  Marjuschka  nicht  gcschcn, 
dcr  wird  nic  mcin  Lied  vcrstehen! 

Didd  add, 

didd.  didd. 
add.  didd, 
duimn! 


Morgen  ist  Festtag 

Moigen  ist  Festtag, 

da  will  icK  mich  schmOdcen, 

da  will  ich  mich  schmQckcD, 

tralla  lela  la. 

Zieb  dnen  Rock  an, 

der  schwingt  zum  EntzQckcn, 

dci  schwingt  zum  EntzQckcn, 

tralla  lela  la. 

Morgen  ist  Festtag, 
da  will  ich  mich  kranzen, 
da  will  ich  mich  kranzen, 
tralla  Ida  la. 
Will  mich  dann  drebcn 
in  lustigen  Tanzoi, 
in  lustigen  Tanzen, 
tralla  lela  la. 

Morgen  ist  Festtag, 
da  will  ich  mich  freuen, 
da  will  ich  mich  freuen, 
tralla  leU  la. 
Trinke  vom  Wcine, 
vom  jungen,  vom  neuen, 
vom  jungen,  vom  neuen, 
tralla  leU  la. 
lulitnisfh 


Tanz,  Zigeunerin  ! 

HOrt  tnir  zu,  ihr  Caballcros, 
stellt  euch  hier  im  Kieise  hin. 
Gldch  crtSnen  die  Trompeten. 
Und  nun  tanz,  Zigeunerin! 

Ach,  ich  komme  ja  grad 

aus  Sevilla,  dcr  Stadc. 

Tiotzdcm  tanz  ich  und  singe  dazu. 

Ich  bin  klein,  aber  fcin, 

und  bew^  ich  dn  Bein, 

seht,  dann  glitzert  mein  Schuh! 

Alindingo,  lindingo,  lindango, 

alle  Kinchen,  die  pflQckt  man  vom  Baume 

gleich  6ak  Fagok  des  FrOhlings  und  Sommeis. 

Ay,  die  Fcigen  sind  immcr  die  gleichen. 

SpmtiMh 


Marianka 


Die  Nonnlein 


Marianka, 

tanz  Mazurka! 

Tanz  beim  Fiedelklang  Mazurka! 

Marianka,  Marianka, 

sing  ein  kleines  Lied  dazu. 

Tradi  ridi  radi  ria, 

eher  geb  ich  keine  Ruh! 

Marianka, 

tanz  Mazurka! 

Tanz  beim  Fiedelklang  Mazurka! 

Marianka,  Marianka, 

tanzen  ist  fur  dich  nicht  schwer. 

Tradi  ridi  radi  ria. 

Kriegst  ein  Busserl  hinterher! 

Marianka 

tanzt  Mazurka, 

tanzt  beim  Fiedelklang  Mazurka. 

Marianka,  Marianka, 

kommt  und  seht,  wie  sie  sich  dreht! 

Tradi  ridi  radi  ria. 

Und  sie  tanzt  bis  abends  spat! 

Tsdiechisch  aus  Bohmen 


Wild  umspult,  mein  Hcrx. 
von  den  Wellen,  Herr, 
steht  ein  Kloster,  Herr, 
im  Meer. 

Man  sieht  N5nnlein  dort 
an  dem  heilgen  Ort, 
die  gehn  immerf  ort 
hin  und  her. 

Man  sieht  die  hubschen, 
man  sieht  die  andem, 
man  sieht  sie  wandem 
vorm  blauen  Meer. 
Tschiribi! 

Gar  nicht  weit,  mein  Herr, 
von  der  Kuste,  Herr, 
steht  ein  Kloster,  Herr, 
im  Meer. 

Man  sieht  Nonnlein  dort 
an  dem  heiligen  Ort, 
die  gehn  immerfort 
hin  und  her. 
Man  sieht  die  dunnen, 
man  sieht  die  dicken, 
man  sieht  die  schicken 
vorm  blauen  Meer. 
Tschiribi! 

Spanisch 
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Die  tfmzwiitige  Frau 

Dan  Mann,  Frau  Mariora, 
hat  Hunger  wie  cin  Bar! 

Was  kummerts  mich?  Was  kummctts  mich? 

Ich  drche  mich,  ich  wmdc  mich 

im  Tanzc  hin  und  her. 

Es  licgt  ja  gottscidank 

gcnQgcnd  Srot  im  Schrank. 

Dcin  Mann,  Frau  Mariora, 
ist  durst^  wic  cin  FaB ! 

Was  kummerts  mich?  Was  kOmmerts  mich? 

Ich  dtehe  mich,  ich  wcndc  mich 

und  ohnc  UnterlaB! 

Nchm  cr  'nen  ttcfcn  Zug 

aus  unserm  Wassetknig ! 
Criediiuh 


Jenny  Jenkins 

Sage  uns,  sage  uns, 

sageuns,  wann 

tragst  du  wohl  weiB,  Jenny  Jenkins? 

Nie  trag  ich  weiB 

wie  der  Schnee  und  das  Eis! 

Trag  ein  Kndpfel-Strdpfel-Ruschen-PlQschen- 

Doppel-Poppel-Strei&n-Schleifcn- 

Tandel-Bandel-Kleid! 

Tanz,  Jenny  Jenkins,  tanz! 

Sage  uns,  sage  uns, 

sage  uns,  wann 

tragst  du  wohl  blau,  Jenny  Jenkins? 

Nie  trag  ich  blau 

wie  der  prahlende  P&tu! 

Trag  ein  Rndpfel-Strdpfel-ROschen-PlOschen- 

Doppel-Poppel-Streifen-Schleifcn- 

Tandel-Bandel-Kldd! 

Tanz,  Jenny  Jenkins,  tanz! 

Sage  uns,  sage  uns, 

sage  uns,  wann 

tragst  du  wohl  rot,  Jenny  Jenkins? 

Nie  trag  ich  rot 

wie  das  Feuer,  das  loht! 

Trag  ein  Kndpfel-Str5pfel-Ruschen-PlQschen- 
Doppel-Poppel-Streifen-Schleifen- 

Tandel-Bandel-Kleid! 
Tanz,  Jenny  Jenkins,  tanz ! 
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Sage  uns,  sage  uns, 

s^c  uns,  watm 

Cragst  du  wohl  grOn,  Jenny  Jenlcim? 

Nie  crag  ich  grOn 

wie  die  Disteln,  die  blOlin ! 

Trag  ein  KnSpfel-Stropfcl-Rflschen-Plfischen- 

Doppel-Poppel-Strdfen-Schlcifcn- 

Tandel-Baodel-Kleid ! 

Tanz,  Jenny  Jenkins,  tanz! 

AmtrOuttitdt 


Tanz,  VilldtteUa! 


Du  tamt  im  Takte  Tarantella,  Du  tana  im  Taktc  Tarantella. 

Tarantella,  Tarantella,  Tarantella,  Tarantella, 

du  tanzt  im  Takte  Tarantella,  d"  tanzt  im  Takte  Tarantella, 

Tarantella,  tralala.  Tarantella,  tralala. 


Wir  scbaun  dir  geme  zu. 
Tanz.  Villanella! 
Keiner  kann  immcrzu 
tanzcQ  wie  du! 

Letcht  wie  ein  Federflaum 
tanzt  Villanella, 
tanzt  unterm  Feigenbaum, 
tanzt  wie  im  Traum. 

Schon  wenn  der  Tag  erwacht, 
tanzt  Villanella, 
tanzt,  wenn  die  Sonne  lacht, 
tanzt  in  der  Nacht 


Heut  will  die  Mary  ttmzen 

Hcut  will  die  Mary  tanzen. 
Scbon  spielc  der  Dudelsack. 
La6  sic  den  Zwdcr  tanzen, 
lustier  Dudelsack! 

Hab  gcsucht  im  Obcrknd, 
hab  gcsudit  im  Unteiknd, 
suchtc  dne  'Hnzerin, 
bis  icb  cndlich  Mary  [and. 

Eichc  wachst  im  Oberland, 
Biikc  ^chst  im  Unterland, 
aber  solche  Tanzcrin 
wachst  niche  mchi  im  ganzcn  Land! 

Adlcr  lebt  im  Oberland, 
Lcrche  Icbt  im  Unterland, 
doch  nur  einc  Tanzcrin 
Icbt  wic  sic  im  ganzcn  Land! 

Hcut  will  die  Mary  tanzen. 
Schon  spiclt  dcr  Dudclsack, 
LaB  sic  den  Zweicr  tan2en. 
lusdger  Dudelsack! 
Sehottiicb 


Tanze  (ur  Junge  und  Alte 


Alt  und  Jung 

Dreht  cuch  im  Kreisc, 
alt  ist  die  Weisc. 
Jung  sind  die  Madchcn, 
Klarchcn  und  Katchcn. 

Drcbt  cuch  im  Kicisc, 
alt  ist  die  Weise. 
Jung  sind  die  Buischen, 
Stefan  und  Djurdjc. 

Dreht  euch  im  Kreisc, 
alt  ist  die  Weise. 
Jung  sind  im  Stadtchen 
Butschcn  und  Madchcn. 
Ungarisdt 


Markixher  Bauemtanz 

Jetzt  danzt  Hannemann, 

jetzt  danzt  Hannemann, 

jetzt  danzt  Hannctnann  und  sine  liewe  Fiu. 

O  du  mci  Mdppclken, 

mei  Mdppclken,  mci  Moppelken, 

o  du  mei  Mdppelken, 

mei  MSppelkcn  bist  du! 

Er  hat  Stabel  an, 

cr  hat  StSbel  an, 

cr  hat  Stabel  an  un  sie  btenke  Schuh. 

O  du  mei  Moppclken, 

mei  M&ppelken,  mei  Moppclken. 

o  du  mei  Mdppclken, 

mci  M&ppelken  bist  du! 

Er  hatt  schiew  Gesicht, 

er  hatt  schiew  Gesicht, 

cr  hatt  schiew  Gesicht  un  sic  Paar  grote  Ohm. 

O  du  mei  Moppclken, 

mei  Mdppelkcn,  tnei  Moppclken, 

o  du  mei  Mdppelken, 

mei  MSppdken  bist  du! 

DetiUdi  am  Jtr  Mark 


m 


Sporettf  tanzt  Krakowjak ! 


Bin  ein  Krakowjatschek, 
bin  aus  Krakau,  Leute. 
A4ir  am  GQrtel  hangen 
siebzig  Ringe,  Leute! 

Bin  ein  Krakowjatschek, 
tanz  Krakowjak,  Leute. 
Wer  mir  in  den  Weg  tritt, 
soil  sich  hCiten»  Leute! 

Tanz  ich  den  Krakowjak, 
drdhnen  euch  die  Ohren. 
Splittem  muS  der  Boden, 
Funken  sprOhn  die  Sporen! 

Sporen,  tanzt  Krakowjak! 
Oberall  auf  Erden 
ist  so  ein  Krakowjak 
wert,  getanzt  zu  werden! 

Polnisdt 


Oma  und  Opa 

Opapachen 
tragt  ein  Pelzchen, 
Omama  ein  Rdckchen. 

Tanze,  Opa, 

tanz  Mazurka, 

leg  beisdt  dein  Stdckchen! 

Omamachen 

macht  ein  Schrittchen, 

Opapa  steht  stille. 

Zur  Mazurka, 

liebe  Oma, 

lege  ab  die  Brille! 

Omamachen, 

Opapachen 

drehen  sich  im  Scherz. 
Wer  die  bdden 
nicht  kann  leiden, 
hat  kein  gutes  Herz! 

Tsdiechisch  aus  Bdhmen 
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Sdtwager  Schmet 

Schwager  Schmer 

trinktsoiebr, 

iind  mm  schwankt  cr  hin  und  her, 

zui  Rechten,  zur  IJnkcn. 

Schwager  Schmei 

trinkt  so  sebr, 

und  nun  schwankt  cr  hin  uud  her. 

Das  kommt  nur  vom  Trinlcen! 

Sdiwager  Schmer 

tiinktsosehr. 

und  sdn  Bauch  ist  rund  und  sdiwer, 

ZUI  Rechten,  zur  linlccn. 

Schwagei  Schmer 

tiinkt  so  ichr, 

und  sdn  Bauch  ist  rund  und  schwer. 

Das  Icommt  nui  vom  Trinken! 


KavalieTstanz 

He,  Schneider,  nun  packe 
die  schwarzbiaunc  Jackc 
imd  uahc  ins  Putter 
mir  Schwcrmut  hinein. 
Die  Schwermut,  die  bittre, 
die  nimm  dir  imd  f  Qttre 
die  schwarzbiaune  Jacke, 
dann  wcrdc  ich  fein. 
Ich  kanns  kaum  erwarten: 
In  Danieb  Garten, 
da  will  ich  so  bldch 
wic  cin  Eddmaun  scin! 

Mit  Schwermut,  mein  Licber, 
wird  allcs  vid  trflbet. 
Dei  Anschcin  dcs  Edelmanns 
natzt  dir  da  nicbt! 
HSr  au(  mit  dcm  Schcrzel 
fiin  traur^cs  Hcrze, 
das  madist  du  nicht  wett 
durch  cin  fdncs  Gesicbt 
Was  kannst  du  verlangcn? 
Du  hast  rote  Wangcn. 
Nimm  hin  done  Jadce, 
ich  fOttre  sie  nicht! 
DmisA 


£ 


Tnmmtanz 


Kann  Marco  sckon  tamen? 


Naiu,  nana,  schkfc,  Djurka, 
tanze  nun  im  Traum  Mazurka, 
tanz  im  Traum  im  Himmelssaale 
barfuB  auf  dem  Mondenstrable. 

Nana,  nana,  Djuika,  Kleiner, 
so  wic  du  im  Traum  tamt  kdner! 
Tanzest  du  im  Traume,  Bilbchcn, 
kri^C  du  in  den  FflBcn  GrQbchcn. 

Nana,  tuna,  DJurka,  Engel, 
wirst  einmal  ein  wilder  Sengel! 
Tanzt  im  Traume  schon  Mazurka 
bcsscr  als  dcr  altc  Djurka! 
Urigarisdi 


Kann  Marco  schon  tanzen  ? 
Ja,  Marco  kann  *^'"'cn. 

£r  sagt:  Tanzt  mein  Vatcr, 

so  tanze 

auchich! 

Erst  kommt  er,  dann  gdit  cr. 
Will  er  mix  nichts  schenken? 

Er  hat  dirs  gegeben ! 

Was  war  cs? 

EinKuB! 

Kann  Marco  deim  kilssen? 
Ja,  Marco  kann  kOssen. 

Er  sagt:  KOBt  mein  Vater. 

sokfisse 

auch  ich! 
La£nisdi  aus  llalien 


WasfitT  em  seltsamer  Tarn 

Ich  lag  auf  dent  Hflgel,  wo  Elfen  umgehn, 
da  wurden  mir  schwcr  tncine  Glicder. 
Da  hab  ich  am  Hugcl  zwci  Elfcn  gcschn, 
die  locktcn  mich  wicdcr  und  wiedct. 
Was  lOr  cin  seltsamer  Tanz! 

E)as  Wasscr  des  Bachs,  dcr  den  Huge!  umsprang, 
stand  tuhig,  als  war  es  von  Glase. 
Die  Fiscte,  die  standcn  so  steinem  und  bang, 
verzaubert  vom  Schwanz  bis  zur  Nasc. 
Was  fOi  cin  seltsamer  Tanz! 

Die  Elfen,  die  winkten  und  drobtcn  mir  aucb, 
ich  war  wic  in  Kctten  gefat^en. 
Da  kiabtc  cin  Hahn,  und  wic  ringelndcr  Rauch 
war  pistzlich  dcr  Zauber  veigangen. 
Was  fflr  ein  seltsamer  Tanz! 

Ihr  danischcn  Burschcn,  ich  rate  cuch  gut: 
Die  Elfcn,  sic  lockcn  cuch  allc! 
Drum  meidet  den  HQgcl  und  seid  auf  der  Hut, 
damit  cuch  kcin  Schlaf  Qberfalle! 

Was  fur  an  seltsamer  Tanz! 
Daniich  tudtj.  L.  Httherg 


Tanz  an  einem  Jungfrauengrab 

Obcn  im  Hioimcl,  da  unzt  nun 

Halletuja! 

Da  tanzen  lautn  Jung&aulem. 

Benedicamus  Domino, 

hallduja! 


Alle  Blatter  miiisen  sUh  verfarben 

Alle  Blatter  mfissen  sich  veffirben, 
allc  Mauchen  mfissen  enunal  stcrbcn. 
Will  man  uns  ziim  Friedliof  bringcn, 
hopp  hei  trallala, 
wollcn  wii  noch  dtunal  singen : 
Hopp  bd  tiallala! 

Alle  Blatter  wclken  auf  dem  Grunde, 
alien  Mcnschcn  schlagt  die  Ictzte  Stunde. 
Will  man  um  zu  Grabe  tragcn, 
bopp  bei  trallala, 

wolln  wii  nngen  und  nicbt  klagen: 
Hopp  bd  trallala! 

Alle  Blatter  mibscn  sicb  vofarben, 

alle  Mcnscbcn  mOssen  einnul  stcrbcn. 

Dodi  die  Baumc  griincn  wiedct, 

bopp  bei  trallala, 

wcitcT  tSncn  Menscbcnliedcr, 

bopp  bei  trallala! 

StouftikUdi 


Diescn  Tanz  fdr  Amelia, 

ballcluja! 

Sic  tanzt  nun  mit  in  der  Jungfrauen-Schar. 

Benedicamus  Domino, 

halleluja! 

Flamiidt 
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TmzUed  im  Winter 


Tuiz  iind  tanz  und  dreh  dich  nitn, 

dtcb  didi  nun, 

wicf  nui  nkht  den  Ofen  um, 

Of  en  um! 

Fcuer  bnudic  halt  jcdermann, 

jedennann, 

der  kdn  Bett  sicb  kaufen  kann, 

kflufcn  kann! 


Zieht  zwei  Hemdcn  sich  vom  Ldb, 

sich  vom  L«ib, 

gibt  sic  dcm  Zigcuncrwcib, 

GeunerwcJb. 

Altc,  Altc,  zaubrc  mir, 

zaubrc  mir, 

einc  hdbsche  Frau  dafOr, 

FraudafOr! 


Ein  Soldat  auf  Wache  stebt, 

Wachc  stehc, 

duicH  den  Rock  der  Nachtwind  weht, 

Nachtwind  weht. 

Hat  kein  Liebchen,  hat  kcin  Geld, 

hat  kein  Geld. 

Ihm  ist  kalt.  und  Regen  Mc, 

Rcgen^t. 


Werde  zaubem,  spendest  du, 

spendest  du. 

vicr,  fOnf  Groschen  noch  dazu, 

noch  dazu! 

Gchst  du  auf  den  Handel  ein, 

Handel  ein, 

soli  sie  sOB  wic  Mandcl  scin, 

Mandclscin! 

Tanz  und  tanz  und  dreh  dich  fein, 

dieh  dich  fein, 

bnuncs  Mandelmagdclein, 

Magdelein! 

Eine  Frau  braucht  jedcrmann, 

jedermann, 

der  sich  sonst  nicht  warmen  kann, 

warmenkann! 

TsduAisdi  mu  M&itn 


Fatks  Pack 

Sind  die  Sagcn  sagcmude, 
drehn  die  MQhlcn  sich  nicht  mebr, 
sind  die  Bauem  mQd  vom  Drcschcn, 
sind  die  Scheucm  allc  Icci, 
will  dcr  Jura  mit  der  Huika 
tanzen  zu  dem  Dudelsack, 
schkfcn  alle  Musikanten. 
Trcffdcr  Schlag  das  faulc  Pack! 
Tsdiechisth  aiii  Mahren 


Die  Madchen  und  die  Blumen 


Aufdem  Rosenfeld 

Madchen,  auf  dem  Rosenfeld, 

Rosenfeld, 

ist  die  Mitte  unsrer  Welt, 

unsrer  Welt. 

Sucht  euch  hier  die  Rosen  aus, 

Rosen  aus, 

bindet  einen  RosenstrauB, 

RosenstrauB. 

Marijuschka  flicht  sie  fein, 

flicht  sie  fein, 

legt  sie  an  den  Wiesenrain, 

Wiesenrain. 

Pischta  nimmt  die  Rosen  auf, 

Rosen  auf, 

steckt  sie  auf  den  Hut  hinauf , 

Hut  hinauf. 

Ungarisch 


Vberm  Flufi  ein  Madchen  sitzt 

Oberm  FluB  ein  Madchen  sitzt, 
wo  das  Feuer  blakt  und  blitzt. 

Ach,  holder 

Wachholder! 

Madchen  in  der  dunklen  Nacht 
flicht  den  Zopf  und  singt  sehr  sacht: 

Ach,  holder 

Wachholder! 

Wachse,  Zopf  in  meiner  Hand, 
bis  ans  seidne  GQrtelband. 

Ach,  holder 

Wachholder! 

Rotes  Feuer  blakt  und  bUtzt, 
Qberm  FluB  ein  Madchen  sitzt. 

Ach,  holder 

Wachholder! 

Russisch 
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Traumdeutung 


Prachdg  sii^  der  Silbencbwan 
den  ganzen  Sommcr  lang. 
Gch  wie  das  Jahr  zur  Lilienzeit 


Sdefmuttei,  deute,  was  mir  traumt, 
den  ganzen  Sonunei  lang. 
Traiunte,  daB  mir  der  Mond  enchien, 
so  nind  und  blank. 


Afadchm  und  SdtmetterUnge 

Eitt  Madchen  tneiitt,  sic  6nge 
an  cincs  Baches  Rand 
die  bunten  Schmetterlinge 
mit  ihcer  klcincn  Hand. 

Den  Scbmettetling,  den  raschen, 
den  holt  kem  Madchen  cin. 
Das  MSdchcn  fiel  beim  Haschen - 
plumps  -  in  den  Bach  hinein. 


Stieftocfater,  du  wint  KOn^in, 

und  vide  Sommer  lang. 

Kii^t  eincn  Sohn,  wie  Gold  so  scbOn 

und  liliwiwhlatilr 

Prachdg  sii^  der  Silbeischwan, 
den  ganzen  Sommcr  lang. 
Geh  wie  das  Jahr  zur  Lilienzeit 
im  Blumcngang. 


Da  ricf  sic  laut  um  Hilf  c 
und  wcintc  bittalich. 
Die  FrGschlcin  in  dcm  Schilfe 
verkiochen  hurtig  sich. 

Doch  kam  cin  Buische  bieder, 
der  holte  sic  hcraus. 
Sdtdem  zieht  sic  nic  wicdcr 
auf  Schmetterlinge  aus. 
Ltttisdi 


MaJchen,  MSJchen 

Ma<lchcn,  Madchcn,  was  muB  ich  schn? 

Rdschcn,  ROschen! 

Sage,  fflr  wen? 

Hab  (Or  dich  gcpflQckt  die  Rosen, 

sah  sic  wo  am  Wegrand  stehn. 

Madchcn,  Madchcn,  was  tust  du  hier 
in  dem  gnincn  Garten  bei  mir? 
Suchte  dich  tm  grfinen  Garten, 
dtente  gem  als  Gartnerin  dir! 

Madchen,  Madchcn,  lustiges  Kind, 
sag  mir,  wo  ich  abends  dich  find ! 
Sollst  im  Garten  mich  crwaitcn, 
wo  die  Apfelbaumc  sind! 


Blau  ist  Lavendel 


Das  verlorene  Taschetiluch 


Blau  ist  Lavcndel,  didel,  dtdel, 

blau,  hinunelblau! 

Bist  du  dcr  Kdnig,  didcl,  didd, 

bin  ich  die  Frau! 

Wer  sagt  dir  das,  didcl,  didcl? 

Ist  das  cin  Schcrz? 

Was  ich  gesagt,  didel,  didel, 

sage  mir  mdn  Herz! 

Gib  dcm  Gcsind,  didcl,  didd, 

Arbdt  genug! 

Einctn  das  Pferd,  didd,  didd, 

dncm  dca  Pflug! 

Eincr  schnddt  Kom,  didd,  didd, 

cincr  macht  Hcu. 

Abcr  wir  zwd,  didd,  didcl, 

sitzcn  dabci. 

Bist  du  dnst  tot,  didd,  didd, 

bist  du  cin  Traum, 

grab  ich  dcin  Grab,  didd,  didcl, 

untcr  dcm  Baum. 

Warum  bdm  Baum,  didd,  didd, 

grabst  du  mich  dn  ? 

DoTt  braudist  du  nic,  didd,  didct, 

durstig  zu  scin! 

SdioUisA 


Hab  mcin  Taschcntuch  vcrloren, 
Mutter  wird  mich  scbdten. 
Wer  das  TQchldn  wiederbringt, 
dcm  will  ichs  wohl  vcrgdtcn! 

Findct  cr  das  Tuch  im  Hof, 
dann  darf  er  damit  winkcn, 
findct  ers  jm  Huhncrstall, 
dann  kriegt  cr  Ei  mit  Schinkcn. 

Findec  er  das  Tascbentuch 
bci  Rosen  und  Narzisscn, 
findct  crs  im  Blumcnbect, 
dann  werdc  ich  ihn  kussen ! 
Ungariidt 


GestSrter  Traum 

Bin  Midchcn  ficl  in  Schlaf,  ein  Madchcn, 
am  XJier,  an  dcs  Meeres  Saum. 
Ein  Madchen  fid  in  Schlaf ,  ein  Madchen, 
unCcr  dem  alten  Loibccrbaum. 

Da  kam  dn  Lfiftchcn  von  dcm  Wasscr, 
ganz  saditc  nur,  sic  faUt  es  kaum. 
Und  dennoch  traf  dn  Zwdg  das  Madchen 
imd  weckte  es  aus  seinem  Traum. 

Das  ^ddien  unceim  Lorbectbaume 
rief :  Wind,  das  hab  idi  gai  nidit  gem! 
Du  wedctcsc  mich  ans  cincm  Traume. 
Mil  tiaumtc  von  did  jungcn  Hcrtn. 

Dei  cntc  wolltc  Tuch  mii  brii^cn, 
das  sdiinimcitc  im  Stiahl  dcs  LicKts. 
Die  andem  brachtcn  Gold  und  Ringe. 
Nun  wcdut  du  midi  —  und  ich  hab  nidits! 
BufgarisA 


Nachtigallenweisheit 

In  mdnem  Garteu,  grofi  und  grfin, 
da  wachsen  klcinc  Rosmaricn. 
SdiSn  blQht  auch  dcr  Mohn,  ihr  Damen! 
Schdn  bluht  auch  der  Mohn,  Madame! 

Ich  pflOckte  kaum  drci  Rosmaid, 
da  kam  die  Nachdgall  hcrbci. 

Die  Nachcigall,  so  klug  und  fein, 
die  spracfa  drci  Wortc  auf  Latdn. 

Die  Nachtigall,  die  kleine,  spriclit: 
Die  groBcn  Maimer  taugen  nicht! 

Sie  mag  die  Manner  gar  nicht  schr, 
die  Burschcn  noch  viel  weniger. 

Die  Nacbdgalt  sagt,  was  de  will, 
docb  Qber  Damen  schwcigt  sie  sdlL 

Sie  mag  die  Bunchen  nicht,  noch  Hetni, 
docb  Qber  Madchcn  spricbt  sie  gem. 
Scbdn  blQht  aucb  dei  Mohn,  ihr  Damen! 
Schdn  bliiht  auch  der  Mohn,  Madame! 


Jarosckauer  Ueiie 

Jaroschaucr  Hcide, 
hast  der  Bache  zweie. 
MuBt  eiiinial  gcschiedcn  scin, 
ach,  wit  weinteii  bcidc! 

Eher  aus  den  Wellcn 
kamco  die  Forcllen, 
ch  wir  voneinandcigchn, 
teundlichste  Gcscllin! 

Ehcr  in  der  Feme 
scbciden  Mond  und  Stcroe, 
eh  ich  laB  den  Burschen  stchn, 
hab  thn  vicl  zu  geme. 


Esjiel  ein  Reif 

Es  ficl  ein  Reif  in  der  FrQhlingsnacht, 
ei  fid  auf  die  zanen  Bkublumelein, 
sic  lind  vcrwelket,  verdorret. 

Ein  J0ngUng  hatte  dn  Madchcn  licb, 
sic  flohoi  hcimiich  von  Hause  fort, 
cs  wuSts  wcdcr  Vater  noch  Mutter. 

Sic  sind  gewandcrt  bin  und  her, 
sic  haben  gchabt  wcdcr  Gluck  noch  Stern, 
sic  sind  vcrdorben,  gestorben. 

DeuisA, 

Fassung  von  Heinridt  Htint 


Jaioschaucr  Heide, 
hast  der  Badie  zweie. 
MuBt  einmal  gcschiedcn  sein, 
ach,  wir  weinten  beide! 


Was  sich  neckt,  das  Uebt  sich 


Still,  dafi  sie  nieht  sdiaaen  . . . 

Odisen  giasen,  Ziegen  grasen. 
Still,  daB  sic  nirhc  schaucnl 
LaB  lie  grascu  auf  dcm  Rascn. 
Siill,  daB  sic  nicht  schauen! 


Wenn  die  Miihl  auch  keinen  Stein  hat 

Wcnn  die  Mubl  auch  keinen  Stein  hat, 
mahlt  die  MOhle  doch. 
Wenn  die  Rosa  nicht  dari  koi 
kommt  die  Rosa  doch! 


Drebt  in  Schwcigen  euren  Rcigen! 
Sdll,  daB  sic  nicht  schauen! 
Leise,  Knabchen!  Leise,  Madchen! 
Still,  daB  sie  nicht  schauen! 

Lacht  das  ^dchen:  Hi  hi  hi  hi! 
Fein,  daB  sie  nicht  schauen! 
Lacht  das  Knabchen:  Ha  ha  ha  ha! 
Schad,  daB  sic  nicht  schauen! 

Wenn  sie  aber,  sagt  der  Knabc, 
wenn  sic  abci  schauen, 
krieg  ich  deinen  GQitel,  Kleine! 
Wenn  sie  aber  schauen ! 

Bulgarisrh 


Rosa,  laB  mich  h>er  nicht  warten! 
Koinm  und  (asse  Mut! 
Allc  Kiischen  hier  im  Garten 
sind  schon  reif  und  gut. 

Auch  die  MOhlen  ohne  Steine 
machen  klipp  und  klapp. 
Rosa,  meine  liebe  Kleine, 
huscht  den  Wcg  herab. 
Ungarisdt 


Sonja  und  Wmja 


Schwarze  Sonja, 
komm  hcraus 
aus  dcm  Wald! 
Schwaize  Sonja, 
aberNacht 
wirdcskalt! 


Schwaize  Sonja, 
hincerBiudi 
oderBaum, 
schwaize  Sonja, 
aditdadcht 
nun  dich  kaum! 


Dununer  Wanja, 
wanim  6ndst 
du  mich  nicht? 
Hdl  wie  Mottdscbdn 
istimWald 
mein  Gcnchtl 


DummeiWanja, 
hintermBusch 
bin  ich  niche! 
Dummei  Wanja, 
schau,  ich  zeig 
mdn  Gesicht! 


Schwaize  Sonja, 
halt,  du  fallst 
in  dn  Loch! 
Schwaize  Sonja, 
schau,  nun  hab 
ichdichdochl 

Bfisei  Wanja, 
hastgefaBt 
mich  mit  List! 
Lieber  Wanja, 
ei,  wie  kltig, 
du  doch  bisc! 
RusOsA 


RaseliU 

Roselill  aa&  mit  dcr  Mutter 
bd  Tiscke  und  spiach, 
lie  saficn  und  spracben 
und  kchtcn  hcnuch. 
Hah  aha  hahaha, 
mit  oaja  und  mit  aha. 

Roselill  sprach:  Ich  will  heUcn 
in  Garten  und  Haus. 
Ich  will  nicht  mehr  spielen, 
ich  mach  mir  nichts  dram. 

Aber  diauden  nand  der  Peter, 
der  lauschtc  fein  still. 
Dcr  lacHtc  und  dachtc: 
Warts  ab,  Roselill! 

Und  dcr  Peter  pfiffdn  IJcdldn, 
das  kannte  das  Kind. 
Sie  lief  in  den  Garten 
zum  Peter  gcschwind. 

Wer  zuletzt  lacbt,  lacbt  am  besten, 

hat  Peter  gcdacht. 

Dann  spieltcn  die  beiden 

bis  def  in  die  Nacbt. 

Hahaha  hahaha, 

mit  naja  und  mit  aha. 

DinisA 


Tinum,  tanum 


Tinum,  tanum, 

auf  dcm  Bctgc  war  sic, 

tinum,  tanum, 

auf  mich  nieder  sah  sic. 

Tinum,  fam'w*, 

schau  midi  nicht  so  an,  Schatz! 

Tinum,  tanum, 

wcrdc  nic  dein  Mann,  Schatz! 


Da  drobn  afdem  Bergal 

Da  drobn  af  dcm  Bergal,  gu  gu, 
do  stebt  a  kloans  Wuzerl  wia  du. 

Stdg  oba,  md  Wuzerl,  zu  mir, 
i  kaaf  da  an  Wdn  und  a  Bier. 


Tinum,  tanum, 

darf  ich  dich  nicht  anschn. 

tinum.  tanum, 

wcrde  ich  hinabgchn! 

Tinum,  tanum, 

dnen  Mann  gcwinnen, 

tinum,  tanum, 

wolln  selbst  KOniginncn! 

Sloumkisdl 


I  schenk  da  an  NuB  und  an  Kern, 
wannst  andcm  md  Schatzerl  wilUst  wem. 


Eh  daB  i  an  Wittibcr  nahm, 

ch  hang  i  mi  zhdchst  an  aan  Baam. 


Md  Hcrzal,  md  Hcrzal  is  trci, 
a  Schlossctl,  a  Schldsserl  dabd. 


An  oanziger,  oanz^er  Bua 

hots  Schlilsserl,  hots  Schlusscrl  dazua. 

NiederoslemUhisch 


Mads  Doss 

Mads  Doss,  das  wai  ein  Baucmknecbt, 

cin  Hiite  au{  unsrcr  Hcide. 

£r  band  so  manchcn  Bcsen  da 

aus  Heidekraut  ucd  aus  Rcisig. 

Er  trug  seine  Besen  zur  Mutter  nach  Haus, 

er  sang  dabci  laut  in  die  Heide  hinaus: 

UlaJalu 

lalalalei 

komm,  so  soil  es  sein! 

Mett  Kslvro  war  ein  Baucmkind, 

war  Hirtin  auf  unsrer  Heide. 

Sic  hBtetc  die  Schafc  da, 

docb  macbt  cs  ihi  kcinc  Frcudc. 

Mai  wars  ihr  zu  kalt,  und  mal  wars  ihr  zu  heiB, 

oft  lag  sic  im  Gras,  und  dans  sununtc  sic  Icis: 

Ulalalu 

latalalei 

komm,  so  soil  es  sein! 

Und  nunchmal  tiafcn  Mads  und  Mctt 

zusammcn  auf  umicr  Heide. 

Dann  aBcn  sic  ihr  Butterbroc, 

und  dabei  schwatztcn  sic  beidc. 

Dcr  cine,  dcr  kam,  wcnn  dei  andre  pfiff, 

der  cine,  dcr  sang,  wcnn  dcr  andre  schlief : 

Lalalalu 

lalalalei 

komm,  so  soil  cs  setn! 

Danisch  nach  St.  Sl.Blidier 


Das  Meislein 


Mei  Sehatz  isekt  e  Sdtniber 


An  metn  winzig  HSusdeia 
stieB  dnkeclces  Mdselein. 
I^icge  wcitcr,  Gott  vergclt, 
daB  mein  Dach  nicht  nmter^t. 


Md  Sehatz  tsdit  e  Schrciba, 
e  Schidbei  mufi  sdn, 
cr  schrdbt  mil  allc  Tage. 
sein  Hdzc  sd  mein. 


SoBen  Honig  iQfielt  man, 
wca  man  licbt,  den  schaut  man  an. 
Einem  Maddicn,  blond  und  fdn, 
schau  ich  gem  ins  Aug  tiinein. 

Sduut  das  MSddicn  nidit  zurOdc, 
hab  icb  halt  kdn  LJebesglOdc 
Wer  mil  nicfat  ins  Aug  will  sdin, 
der  soil  gldch  zum  Kuckuck  gehni 

UngaruA 


Md  Sehatz  ischt  c  Gartner, 
e  Ganner  muB  scin, 
dec  setzt  mit  die  schSnstcn 
VctgiBmcinnicbt  ein. 

Md  Sehatz  ischt  c  Scbnddcr, 
e  Schndder  muB  scin, 
der  macht  mir  e  Miedcr 
so  nett  und  so  fan. 

Md  Sehatz  ischt  kein  Zucker, 
was  binich  so  fcoh: 
Sonst  hatt  ichn  schon  gcsse, 
jetzt  hab  ieh  ihn  no. 

Md  Sehatz  ischt  so  gschmeidig, 
md  Sehatz  ischt  so  nett, 
und  die  Leut  sdn  so  nddig 
und  gdnneu  mim  net! 


Gluck  bet  Frauen 


Wclche  Kleine. 

kuckudc, 

wild  die  Dcinc, 

kuckuck? 

Tust  so  aberbeblich, 

hast  i^"  TVams  so  klSglich! 

Kuckuck,  kuckuck. 


Ich,  mdn  Ueber, 

kuckuck, 

lacb  darQbct, 

kuckuck! 

Kdne  Reichc  mScht  ick, 

das  war  dumm  and  tdricht! 

Kuckuck,  kuckuck, 

aha! 


HOt  die  Zungc 

kuckuck, 

dummer  Jui^, 

kuckuck! 

Mdchtcst  stolz  und  frech  sdn, 

hast  im  Rock  diej  LOchleinl 

Kuckuck,  kuckuck. 


Steckjt  in  Wahiheit, 

kuckuck, 

volla  Narrheit, 

kuckuck! 

Mangdt  cs  an  Rdzen, 

darf  man  sich  nicht  sprdzen! 

Kuckuck,  kuckuck. 


AlleB 

kuckuck, 

suchcn  dnen, 

kuckuck! 

Abcr  nui  die  Schlauen 

habcn  GlQck  bei  Frauen! 

Kuckuck,  kuckuck, 

aha! 


Seltsame  Freier 


Ah  der  Katerfieien  ging 

Als  der  Kater  freien  ging, 
da  £and  er  einen  Fingerring. 
Was  tat  er  mit  dem  Ringelein? 
£r  tauschte  sich  ein  Ferkel  ein! 


Heuschreck^  Hen  Heuschreck 

Heuschreck,  Hcrr  Heuschreck, 
im  Flachs  bist  du  zuhaus. 
O  lin  o  lin  o  lela, 
doch  du  willst  hoch  hinaus! 


Von  dem  Ferkel  -  das  war  nett  - 
bekam  er  sieben  Unzen  Fett. 
Was  tat  er  mit  dem  Fett  nachher? 
Die  Wagenrader  schmierte  er. 

Mit  dem  Wagen  gutgeschmiert, 
so  ist  er  in  die  Stadt  kutschiert. 
Warum  fuhr  er  zur  Stadt  hinein? 
£r  kaufte  sich  ein  Katzelein. 

Dieses  Katzlein,  weiB  und  grau, 
das  nahm  der  Kater  sich  zur  Frau. 
Was  tat  er  mit  der  Katzenfrau? 
£r  kOBte  sie. 
Mijau! 

Kroatisch 


Ameisefragt  ihn: 

Nanu,  was  machst  du  dort? 

O  Un  o  Un  o  lela, 

du  bastelst  immerfort! 

Heuschreck,  der  Heuschreck, 
schaut  auf  und  sagt  zu  ihr: 
O  Un  o  Un  o  lela, 
zwei  Flugel  mach  ich  mir! 

Hab  ich  zwei  Flugel, 

dann  werde  ich  dein  Mann. 

O  lin  o  lin  o  lela, 

weil  ich  dann  fliegen  kann! 

Heuschreck,  Herr  Heuschreck, 
fliegt  auf  und  (allt  ins  Gras. 
O  lin  o  lin  o  lela, 
der  Ameis  macht  es  SpaB ! 

Italienisch 
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Die  Krote  hat  drei  Tochter 

Die  Kr6tc  hat  drei  TSchtcr. 
Der  Frosch  sagt,  eine  mdcht  er. 
Jung  und  frci 
sind  alle  drei. 

Kohlschwarz,  so  ist  die  erste, 
und  sie  ist  auch  die  schwerste. 
Frdschlein  spricht: 
Die  nehm  ich  nicht! 

Eigelb,  so  ist  die  zweite. 
Das  pa6t  sich  nicht  iihi  Braute. 
Frdschlein  spricht: 
Die  nehm  ich  nicht! 

HeUrosa  ist  die  dritte, 
dazu  von  feiner  Sitte. 
Frdschlein  sagt, 
daB  er  sie  mag. 

Die  Krote  fragt:  Wo  wohnst  du? 
Wo  residierst  und  thronst  du? 
Sagt  der  Frosch: 
Im  PfQtzenloch! 

O  meine  arme  Tochter! 
Dich  ausgerechnet  mocht  er! 
Dir  bringt  Schand 
der  Ehestand! 

Italienisdi 
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Mister  Fresdi  und  Mtzzimaus 

Und  als  Muter  Froich  auf  Brautscbau  ritt, 
ahaa,  ahaa, 

und  als  Mister  Froich  auf  Brautschau  rtt^ 
da  nahm  Pistol  und  Schwen  er  mit, 

ahaa,  ahaa! 

Ei  ritt  zu  dem  Fiiulein  Mizziinaiis. 
ahaa,  ahaa. 

Et  ritt  zu  dem  Fraulciii  Mizzimaus. 
He,  Mizzimaus,  hist  du  zuhaus? 
Ahaa,  ahaa! 

GiOB  Gott,  Mister  Froich,  bin  ganz  alldn. 
Ahaa,  ahaa! 

GrOB  Gott,  Mister  Frosch,  bin  ganz  allein. 
Mach  auf  die  TOr  und  komm  herein  I 


Er  nimmt  sie  aub  Knie  und  fragt  sie  dann, 
{Ahaa.  ahaa!) 

er  nimmt  sic  auft  Knie  und  fragt  sie  dann: 
Nimmst  du  mich  wohl  als  Brautigatn? 
Ahaa,  ahaa! 

Mu6  hSren,  was  Onkel  Racte  spricht! 
Ahaa,  ahaa! 

MuB  hGrcn,  was  Onkd  Ratte  spricht! 
Nahm  sonst  auch  den  Piasidenten  nichtl 
Ahaa,  afaaa! 


Dcr  Onkd,  der  spracb  nui;  Ei  verdammt! 
Ahaa,  ahaal 

Da  Onkel,  der  spnch  nui:  £i  vcrdammt. 
da  muB  ich  gldcb  zutn  Standessunti 
Ahaa,  ahaa! 


Dann  futttttcn  sic  den  Hodudtssclimaus, 

atiaa,  atiaa, 

Dana  {utterCen  sic  den  Hochzeitsschinaus, 
der  Frosch,  dcr  Onkel  und  Mizziinatis. 
Ahu,  ahaa! 
AiiwrikmtisA 


Der  ungeheuerlidie  Freier 

Ich  hatt  emal  en  Freier, 

hoho, 

des  wai  en  Ungeheuer! 

Hobo  hoho  hohol 

An  Hals  hot  e  wie  e  Eichbaum, 

hoho, 

und  2:3hne  hot  e  wie  e  Rd^ul, 

hoho  hoho  hoho ! 

An  de  Schuh  hot  e  keine  Soble, 

hoho, 

die  StTfimp{  hot  e  gestohle, 

hoho  hoho  hoho! 


Solch  en  Freici  soUt  ich  nehme? 

Hoho! 

Des  mOBt  ich  mich  ja  schamel 

Hoho  hoho  hohol 

tkulsA  aus  Hessen 


Die  Lady  und  das  Schwein 

Die  Lady  Mady  licbt  cin  Schwein. 
Schwein,  spiach  sie  fein, 
willst  du  mein  Lord  und  Gane  scin? 
Nttff!  rief  das  Schwein. 

Dein  Scbweinestall  wiid  stlberhell, 
Schwein,  sprach  sic  {dn, 
und  Perlen  stick  ich  dii  aufs  Fell! 
N5ff!  rief  das  Schwein. 

Ich  geb  dtr  Gold  und  Silbergeld, 
Schwein,  sprach  sie  fein, 
kannst  essen,  was  dir  wohlgefallc! 
Noff!  rief  das  Schwein. 


Mister  Punkineilo 

O  Mutter,  ich  mufi  heiraten 

den  Mister  Punkineilo! 

Den  Mister  Punk, 

den  Mister  Joe, 

den  Mister  Nell, 

den  Mister  Lo, 

Mister  Punk,  Mister  Joe, 

Mister  Nell,  Mister  Lo, 

den  Mister  Punkineilo! 


Du  hebcs  Schwein,  verschmah  midi  nicht, 
Schwein,  sprach  sie  fein, 
du  weiSt,  daB  sonst  das  Hcrz  mir  bricht! 
Ndff!  rief  das  Schwein. 


Und  fragst  du,  oh  sic  sich  gef reit, 

sag  ich  geschwind, 

die  Antwort  heiBt  f  Or  alle  Zeit : 

NdS,  hcbes  Kind. 

Engludi 
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Schwer  enttauschc 


fVeintmitmir! 

Als  kh  gestem  auf  <lem  warmen  Hausdach  lag, 

stahl  man  mil  mcin  Schmundchcn  am  hcllcn  Tag. 

Hat  man  mir  mcin  Herd  gcstohlen, 

sag  icb  dir: 

Ich  verkauf c  halt  Mdoncn ! 

Lach  mit  mirl 

Als  ich  gcstcm  auf  dcm  wanncn  Hausdach  lag, 

stahl  man  mir  mcin  Fcrkclchcn  am  bellen  Tag. 

Bringt  man  nicht  mcin  Fcrkel  wicdcr, 

sag  ich  dir : 

Ich  vcikaul  halt  Runkdrubcn ! 

Lach  mit  mit! 

Als  ich  gcstcm  auf  dem  warmen  Hausdach  lag, 
stahl  man  mic  die  Maiiza  am  hellcn  Tag. 
Ach,  nun  sitz  ich,  liebe  BrQder, 
einsam  hier! 

War  biingt  die  Mariza  wiedci? 
Wdnt  mit  mir! 
Vngarisdt 


iVeip  du  das? 

Hatte  eiiist  ein  BSckldn 

weiBt  du  das? 

Spcrrte  a  ias  Gartldn, 

weiBt  du  das? 

Kam  ein  Wolf  von  vom  da, 

wdSc  du  das? 

lieS  mil  nui  ein  Horn  da, 

stehst  du  das? 

Hatte  eine  Schcune, 

wdBtdudas? 

LicB  sie  oft  alleine, 

wdBt  du  das? 

Blies  der  Stuim  von  vom  'nein, 

wciBcdudas? 

LieB  mir  nur  den  Schomstcin, 

sichst  du  das?  Hatte  cinen  Zcisig, 


1^ 


wciBt  du  das? 

FQtterte  ihn  fleiBig, 

wcifit  du  das? 

Kam  der  Katcr  Zabel, 

weiBt  du  das? 

LicB  mir  nui  den  Schnabel, 

sichst  du  das? 

Hacte  einsc  on  Madchen, 

weiBtdudas? 

Scbicktc  sie  ins  Stadtchcn, 

wciBt  du  das? 

Fort  ist  sic  gegangcn, 

wciBt  du  das  ? 

LicB  mit  nur  zwei  Spangen, 

sichst  du  das? 


Lied  eines  einsamen  Madchens 

Hoi  dcr  Teufel  all  die  vidcn 

lockrcn  Knaben, 

weil  sie  micli  zum  Tanzcn  nicht 

geladen  haben! 

Ware  gem  herumgesprungcn, 

hatt  zui  Zimbcl  mi^esungen 

imd  mich  schOn  im  Kias  gedieht! 

Mutter  hat  am  Nacbmittag 

sovicl  gcbacken. 

P6egt  sich  nui  fOr  euch,  ihi  Buiscben, 

abzuplacken. 

Ging,  drci  Sacklcin  Melil  zu  suchcn, 

buk  euch  Platzchcn,  buk  euch  Kuchcn, 

daB  ich  Burschen  hah  zum  Tanz! 

Aus  das  Tanzcn,  aus  dcr  Reigen! 

SchluB  und  Amen! 

Tanzte  nicht,  weil  kctne  Burschen 

zu  mir  kamen! 

Nichstesmal,  ihr  lockren  Knaben. 

will  ich  eincn  lanzer  habcn, 

gcht  cs  aucb  auf  Mittemarht! 


WiegUkht  Mn  Hoar 

Wic  glcidit  dcin  rcizendcs  seuienes  Haar, 

das  ziciliche  Lockcugcschling, 

der  Frau  Magdalena  so  sehr, 

als  jene  auf  Erdcn  noch  ging. 

Oho,  oho,  oho, 

das  bestc  Schmalz  ist  lot! 

Du  gldchst  dcm  Spiegel  aus  fcinstcm  Kristall, 

doch  wcifi  ich,  cin  Spi^d  zcibricht. 

Nun  such  ich  dich  allaberall, 

doch  wdfi  ich,  ich  finde  dich  nicht. 

Oho,  c^o,  oho, 

das  bcstc  Schmak  bt  rot! 

Wic  vomchm  gingst  du  zum  Bninncn  binauf, 

doch  Vomchmhdt  stcht  dir  nicht  an. 

Trag  Leibchen  nut  KnQpfen  darauf , 

wies  immcr  die  MIdchcn  gctan. 

Oho,  oho,  oho, 

das  beste  Schmalz  ist  rot! 

Du  bist,  o  Madchen,  so  klcin  wie  cin  Ei, 

was  brauchst  du  schon  einen  Mann? 

Ich  nif  deine  Mutter  herbei. 

Kochen,  das  lehrt  sic  dich  dann. 

Oho,  oho,  oho, 

das  beste  Schmalz  ist  tot! 

Spaniah 


Eihei,  entepente 

Als  ich  kam  vom  Hof  herab, 
Hof  heiab, 

fielcD  grad  die  Pflaumen  ab. 
Eihci,  entepente, 
Entenpfatzengrutze ! 

Als  die  PSaumen  fielen  schon, 
fielcn  schon, 

lief  mein  Madcheo  mir  davon. 
Eihei,  entepente, 
EntenpfQtzengrQtze ! 

Uber  meinea  Hut  hinaus. 

Hut  hinaus, 

ragt  die  Feder  ones  Pfaus. 

Eihei,  entepente, 

EntenpfutzcngrStze ! 

Ungarisck 


Die  Zitrone 

Einst  am  Johannistag  gingst  du  spazieren, 

Maria. 

Grasgrfkne  StrQmpf ,  rote  Schuhe  mit  Schnflren, 

Maria. 

Als  ich  dich  gruBte,  da  war&t  du  zum  Lohne, 

Maria, 

mir  an  den  Kopf  eine  gelbe  Zitrone, 

Maria. 

Schwarz  ist  dein  Haar  und  dein  Herz,  kecke  kleine 

Maria. 

GrOB  dich  nie  wieder!  Spadere  alleine, 

Maria. 

Magst  du  auch  tausendmal  grOBen  und  nicken, 

Maria: 

Diese  Zitrone  schlug  alles  in  StQcken, 

Maria! 

Spanisch 
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Geschieden  -  gemieden 


IVenn  ich  ein  Voglein  war 

Wenn  ich  dn  Voglein  war 
tind  auch  zwei  FlQgel  hatt» 
fl5g  ich  zu  dir; 
wdls  aber  nicht  kann  sdn, 
bldb  ich  allhier. 

Bin  ich  gleich  weit  von  dir, 
bin  doch  im  Schlaf  bd  dir 
und  red  mit  dir; 
wenn  ich  erwachen  tu, 
bin  ich  allein. 

£s  vergeht  keine  Stund  in  der  Nacht, 
da  nicht  mein  Herz  erwacht 
und  an  dich  gedenkt, 
daB  du  mir  vieltausendmal 
dein  Herz  geschenkt. 

Deutsdt 


Dreizehn  Fallen 

Dreizehn  Falten  hate  ich 
an  dem  Faltenkldd. 
Niemand  hat  im  Sommer 
mich  als  Braut  gefrdt. 
Sommer  ist  und  alle 
Hoffiiung  fern  und  wdt. 
Zw5lf  der  Falten  schndd  ich 
von  dem  Faltenkldd. 

Sonmier  ist  entflogen, 

ist  nun  anderswo. 

Nicht  mehr  sind  die  Baume 

grOn  und  vogelfroh. 

Schon  von  seinem  Liebchen 

floh  der  Wendehals, 

und  mein  Schatz,  mein  Lieber, 

flieht  mich  ebenfalls. 

Ungarisch 
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Molly  Mallowne 

In  Dublin  Fair  Cicy 
koBc  ich  Jenny  und  Kitty, 
doch  mcin  Hcrz  war  verloren 
an  Molly  Mallowne. 
Die  zog  ihren  Wagcn 
ohnc  MuiTcn  und  Klagen, 
imd  ich  hdrte  sic  sagen: 
Kauft  Muschdn  und  Fischl 
Kauft  Muscheln  und  Fisch, 
so  Icbcndig  wic  ich ! 
Und  ich  hortc  sic  sagen: 
Lcbendig  wie  ich! 

Sic  staib  an  'nem  Fieber, 
und  so  ging  sie  hindbcr. 
Und  mcin  Hciz  ricf  vcrgcblich 
nach  Molly  Mallowne. 
Einst  zog  sie  den  Wagen 
ohnc  Muircn  und  Klagen, 
und  ich  h&rtc  sic  sagen: 
Kauft  Musch^  und  Fisch! 
Kauft  Muschdn  und  Fisch, 
so  lebendig  wie  ich! 
Und  ich  hSite  sic  sagen; 
Lcbendig  wie  idi! 


Romanze  von  der  sdionen  Infantin 

Die  Infantin  saB  am  Strandc, 
kam  cin  Schiffvom  hcilgen  Lande, 
trat  cin  Hauptmann  vor  sic  hin. 

Wo  itt  mcin  GcmaU,  Herr  Hauptmann? 
Eticr  Herr  Gcmahl,  Scnhora, 
focht  und  starb  aJs  cdler  Rittcr. 
Sdncn  Tod  hab  ich  geticht. 

Web,  Herr  Hauptmann,  tot  mein  Gacte, 
und  icb  Aimc  bin  nun  Witwe 
mit  drd  Tdcbtcm  unvcrmahlt! 


Bracbt  icb  ihn  Eucb  bcr,  Scnbora, 
bracbt  icb  ibn  vor  Euie  Augen, 
was  vcTsprSchct  Ihr  dafui  ? 

Gold  und  Silbcr!  Ncin,  Scnbora! 
Reicbc  Miiblcn!  Ncin,  Senhoral 
Eincn  Tcppicb!  Ncin,  Scnbora! 
Mcinc  TQcbtcr!  Ncin  Scnhora! 
Habt  Ihr  nichts  zu  bieten  sonst? 


Gebt  mir  cinen  KuB,  Senbora ! 
Wic,  Eucb  kOsscn?  Pfui,  Herr  Hauptmann! 
Helft  mir,  Knecbtc!  Hclft  mir,  Dicner! 
Gcbt  ibm  Antwort!  Bindct  ihn! 


Wartct!  Auf  cin  Wort,  Senhora, 
scbt  den  Rii^,  den  ich  Eucb  zage, 
diesen  Ring  mit  siebcn  Stcinen 
gabt  Ihr  dnst  zur  Halftc  mir! 

Ob,  mein  Gattc,  sovieljabre 
hab  gebai^  icb  und  gcwaitct! 
DaB  Ihr  mich  so  hart  gcpruft  babt, 
Licbcr,  mog  Eucb  Gott  verzeihn. 
Poitiigiesisdi 


Kehrst  dujemals  heim  nach  Loch  Lomond? 

Am  blflhcndcn  Hang, 

das  UEet  cntlang, 

wenn  die  Sonne  schien  auf  Loch  Lomond, 

wie  gem  gii^  ich  hiei 

und  plaudcrtc  mit  dir. 

Rchrst  du  jcmals,  jemals  heim  nach  Loch  Lomond? 

Du  wandertest  oben, 

ich  wandcrtc  untcn. 

Nun  bin  ich  in  Schottland  allcinc. 

Doch  kamst  du  zurOck, 

es  war  das  altc  GlQck! 

Kehrst  du  jemals,  jcmak  heim  nach  Loch  Lomond? 

Im  bl0henden  Ta] 

beim  FrQhsonnenstiahl, 

ach,  da  gingst  du  fort  von  Loch  Lomond ! 

Da  glQbte  der  Stein 

in  purpuirotcm  Schcin. 

Kehrst  dujemals,  jemals  heim  nach  Loch  Lomond? 

Du  wandertest  oben, 

ich  wandeite  unten. 

Nun  bin  ich  in  Schotdand  alleinc. 

Doch  kanut  du  zuriick, 

cs  -ml  das  altc  Gluck. 

Kehrst  du  jemals,  jemals  hdm  nach  Loch  Lomond  ? 


Die  V5gel«  sic  ziehn, 

die  wilden  Blumen  blQhn, 

und  das  Wasser  schlaft  im  Loch  Lomond. 

Doch  ich  sitz  zuhaus» 

mein  Liebster,  der  zog  aus. 

Kehrt  er  jemals,  jemals  heim  nach  Loch  Lomond? 

Er  wanderte  oben, 

ich  wanderte  miten. 

Nmi  sitz  ich  in  Schotdand  alleine. 

Doch  kam  cr  zurAck, 

es  war  das  alte  GlQck. 

Kehrt  erjemals,  jemals  heim  nach  Loch  Lomond? 

SchotHsch 


Begrabene  Liebe 

Einst  gabs  Liebe.  Ach,  sie  haben 
unter  Steinen  sie  begraben! 

Sinnlos,  unter  groBen  schweren 
Steinen  sie  hervorzukehren. 

Muhst  du  dich  auch  ab  unsaglich, 
laB  es  sein:  Es  ist  unmdghch! 

Tschechisch  aus  Mdhren 
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Abenatnar  und  Galiana 


An  den  Sudwind 

Wind,  bks  von  SQden  her, 
Sudcn  her,  Sudcn  her, 
brii^  mil  den  Licbsten  her 
wdt  flbers  Meet! 

Man  sagt,  in  der  Nacht  war 
ein  Schiff  in  der  Nihe. 
Ich  konnt  es  nicht  sehen 
im  wogenden  Mecr. 
Ich  kotinc  es  nicht  schcn, 
das  Schiff  in  der  Nahe. 
Wann  bringc  mil  der  SOdwind 
den  Licbsten  wohl  her? 


In  den  Garten  Ahneria 
liegt  ein  Mohr,  Msff.  Abcnamar 
mit  dem  Blick  zu  dcm  Palaste 
seiner  Mohiin  GaUana. 


Wind,  bias  von  Suden  her, 
SQden  her,  Suden  her, 
being  mir  den  Uebstcn  her 
wcit  Qben  Meer! 


Sein  Albomos  dient  als  Kissen, 
seine  Taitsche  dient  als  Teppich, 
seine  Lanze  lie^  am  Boden, 
auf  dcm  Bodcn  Uegt  die  Lanzc. 

Um  den  SattelknopE  geworfen, 
hangt  del  Zaum;  und  mit  der  Trcrne 
fes^escblungen  zwiscben  z:weien 
Linden,  geht  sein  Pferd  imd  grast. 

Und  er  sieht  ein  Mandelbaumchen. 
Traurig  hangt  die  Mandelblflte, 
die  im  schaifen  Nordwind  welkte, 
der  die  Bluten  alle  tStet. 
Spanlsdi  ivuhj.  G.  HerJtr 


kh  stand  bci  dcm  Leuchmirm 
am  Tag,  als  er  fortfuhr, 
bis  Dunkelheit  fid  auf  das 
wogcnde  Mcer. 
Bald  sah  ich  ihn  nicht  mehr, 
kdn  Schiffmehr,  kcin  Licht  mchr. 
O  bring  ihn  mir  wieder, 
du  wogcndcs  Mcer! 

Wind,  bias  von  Sudcn  her, 
Siiden  her,  SQden  her, 
bring  mir  den  Liebscen  her 
wcit  fibers  Mcer! 

kh  lausche  so  geme 
dem  singendcQ  Sfldwind, 
CT  singt  von  der  Hcimkchr 
auf  wogcndem  Meet. 
Doch  hor  ich  noch  lieber 
das  iaute  Holubci 
vom  Schiff,  das  den  Liebsten 
mir  endhch  bringt  her! 


Vom  Werben 


Nadelkissen^  Kutsche,  Gold 

Ein  Nadelkissen  biet  ich  dir  an, 
denn  also  fangt  die  Liebe  an, 
wenn  du  mich  ninimst  als  Mann, 
wenn  du  mich  nimmst  als  Mann. 


Eine  Pferdekutsche  biet  ich  dir  an 
mit  sechs  pechschwarzen  Happen  dran, 
wenn  du  mich  nimmst  als  Mann, 
wenn  du  mich  ninmist  als  Mann. 


Dein  Nadelkissen  nehm  ich  nicht  an, 
so  fangt  bei  mir  nicht  die  Liebe  an. 
Ich  nehm  dich  nicht  als  Mann! 
Ich  nehm  dich  nicht  als  Mann! 


Ich  nehme  deine  Kutsche  nicht  an, 
auch  nicht  mit  sieben  Rappen  dran. 
Ich  nehm  dich  nicht  als  Mann! 
Ich  nehm  dich  nicht  als  Mann ! 


Die  Truhenschlussel  biet  ich  dir  an, 
damit  mein  Gold  dir  nutzen  kann, 
wenn  du  mich  nimmst  als  Mann, 
wenn  du  mich  nimmst  als  Mann. 

Die  Truhenschlussel  nehm  ich  w^ohl  an, 
weil  Geld  imd  Gold  mir  nutzen  kann. 
Ich  nehm  dich  auch  als  Mann! 
Ich  nehm  dich  auch  als  Mann! 


Du  liebst  mein  Gold  ganz  sicherlich 
viel  mehr  als  mich,  vid  mehr  als  mich. 
Drimi  heirat  ich  dich  nicht! 
Driun  heirat  ich  dich  nicht! 

Amerikanisch 
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Das  wahlerixhe  Mddcken 

Ncin,  den  will  ich  nicbt! 
Nein,  den  Schmied,  den  nchm  ich  nicht! 
Schmicd  mufi  auf  den  AmboB  schlagcn, 
schlagcn  kuin  ich  nicht  vciti^cn. 
Nein,  den  will  ich  niche! 

Nein,  den  will  ich  nicht! 
Nein,  den  Tischlcr  nehm  ich  nicht! 
Tischlcr,  der  muB  Sarge  machen, 
Sarge  find  ich  nicht  zum  Lachen. 
Ncin,  den  nchm  ich  nicht! 

Nein,  den  will  ich  nicht! 
Ncin,  den  Mctzgei  nchm  ich  nicht! 
Mctzgcr  muS  die  Kalbchen  schlachten, 
die  mir  so  vie!  Freude  nuchten. 
Nein,  den  will  ich  nicht! 

Ja,  den  will  ich  wohl! 

Ja,  den  Gartner  nehm  ich  wohl. 

Conner  mOssen  Blumcn  pflanzcn, 

Gartner  singcn,  Gartner  tanzcn ! 

Ja,  den  nchm  ich  wohl! 

PolnUA 


Brautwahur^ 

Hoffinn  ist  gekommen, 
Alfitm  ist  gdcotnmcn, 
allcihre  A4aiinei 
sind  auch  gckoDunen. 

Hoffinn  jucht  cm  Madchcn, 
Alfinn  sucht  em  Madchcn, 
alle  ihre  Manner 
sucbcn  cin  Madchcn. 


Hoffinn  kommt  mit  Kupfet, 
Alfinn  konunt  mit  Kupfer, 
aber  alle  Madchen 
wollen  Icein  Kupfer. 

Hoffinn  kommt  mit  Silbcr, 
Alfinn  kommt  mit  Silbet, 
aber  alle  Madchen 
wollen  kdn  Silber. 


Das  arme  Madchen 

Fliege,  Falke,  flicge, 
ncke  deine  Kieisc. 
Sieh  auf  jenen  See  hinab 
und  auf  den  kleinen  Nachen. 
Weinend  sitzt  cin  Madchen  drin, 
das  kanunt  sich  seine  Haare. 


Gold  bringt  nmi  Herr  Hoffinn, 
Gold  bringt  auch  Hcrr  Alfinn, 
alle  ihre  Manner 
bringen  ein  Goldsiflck. 

Hoffinn  ist  willkommcn, 
Alfinn  ist  willkommcn, 
alle  ihre  Manner 
sind  nun  willkommcn! 
UiSitdisdt 


Keincn  Vater  hat  sie, 
der  ihr  einen  Mann  sucht. 
Hat  auch  keinc  Mutter  mfhr. 
den  fiiautscbaa  ihr  zu  sammcln. 
BrQder  hat  die  Arme  nicht, 
sie  hat  auch  kdne  Schwestem. 

Vater  ist  der  Mond  ihi, 

der  ihr  einen  Mann  sucht. 

Mutter  ist  die  Sonne  ihr, 

die  einen  Brautschatz  satmndt. 

Stemcnschwcsteni  kranzcn  sie 

im  StemenbrQdcrwagcn. 

Uuuisch 


Hor,  Teresina! 

H6r,  Teresina! 

Mutter  ruft  dich,  koimn  herein! 

Die  Mutter  nift  mich  immerzu. 

Was  mag  es  sein? 

H6r,  Teresina! 

Sollst  die  Fiau  vom  Schuster  sein! 

Den  ganzen  T^  nur  Sticfel  putzen? 

Nein!  Nein!  Nein! 

H6r,  Teresina! 

Sollst  die  Frau  vom  Maurer  sein! 

Den  ganzen  Tag  nur  Kalk  anrOhren? 

Nein!  Nein!  Nein! 

H6r,  Teresina! 

Sollst  die  Frau  vom  Schmiedc  sein! 

Den  ganzen  Tag  den  Blasbalg  treten? 

Nein!  Nein!  Nein! 

H6r,  Teresina! 

Sollst  die  Frau  vom  Kutscher  sein! 

Ja,  alle  Tage  Kutsche  fahren : 

Fein!  Fein!  Fein! 


^w^^ 


Baumwoll~Augen~Joe 

Wo,  ug  mir, 

wo,  Joe, 

wo  waist  du,  wo? 

Wo  kommst  du  her,  mein  Joe, 

BarnnwoU-Augen-Joe? 

Kam,  da6  icb  seh  dich, 
kam,  dafi  ich  sing, 
kam,  daB  ich  zeig  dir  den 
Diamantenring ! 

Dank,  guter  Joe, 

so 

schlaf  icb  nun  froh! 

Nacht,  gute  Nacht,  mein  Joe, 

Baumwoll-Augen-Joc ! 

AmerikmisA 


Setz  dick  hierber,  o  Antonio 

Setz  dich  hicrhcr,  o  Antonio, 
mir  zui  Seitc,  o  Antonio, 
diescr  Stuhl  aus  Alemtejo 
ist  aus  Nelkenwurz,  Antonio. 

Aus  der  Nelkenwurz,  Antonio, 
aus  dem  Rosenblatt,  Antonio, 
ist  del  Stuhl  aus  Alemtejo. 
Setz  dich  nicdci,  o  Antonio. 
Portugieiisdi 


Vier  Riit^l 

Sag  mir :  Wer  ist  ein  Kdn^, 
ein  Konig  ohne  Land? 
Sag  mii:  Was  ist  ein  Wasscr, 
ein  Wasser  ohne  Sand? 


£s  ist  der  Kaitenk5nig 
ein  K5nig  ohne  Land. 
Das  Wasser  in  den  Augen 
ist  Wasser  ohne  Sand. 

Sag  mir:  Was  ist  ein  Spiegel, 
ein  Spiegel  ohne  Glas? 
Und  sag  mil,  welcher  Schlusscl 
kommt  uberall  zupaB? 

Das  Gold,  das  ist  der  Schlusscl, 
der  immer  kommt  zupaB. 
Mcin  Herz,  das  ist  der  Spiegel. 
Es  spiegelt  ohne  Glas. 
FlamUch 


Kleine  Hochzdt  —  groBc  Hochzeit 


Die  kleine  Hochzeit 

Seidenbemdchcn,  KnSpfd'wanu 
aul  dcm  Bauch  dcs  BiSut^ams, 
Jiihalu, 
hahaha! 


Wicgst  du  mchr  als  himdcrt  Gramm, 
ci  du  kleiner  Braut^^am? 

halialu! 

Weizenkom  und  KQmmcIkem: 
Hochzeitsmald  fOr  sieben  Herm! 

faahaha! 

Und  cin  gauzes  Nudelzwim: 
HochzeitsmabI  ffli  siebeo  Dim. 
Juhaha, 
hahaha! 


KQkcnflaum  und  Wollgraskraut: 
Oh,  wic  nicdhch  ist  die  Braut ! 

hahaha I 


Dill-  und  Petersilicnbeet: 

Sch6n  ist,  wcr  zu  zweten  gcht ! 

Juhaha, 

hahaha! 

Uiigmisch 


Roddy  und  Mary 


Hort,  wir  wollcn  nun 
erzahln,  wie  alles  kam. 
HSrt,  wic  Roddy  Bain 
zur  Frau  die  Mary  nahm. 
Hart,  wir  woUcn  nun 
erzahln,  wie  alles  kam! 

Schuchtem  zwar  war  Roddy  Bain, 
jedoch  er  ging  zu  Emily. 
£r  wollte  sie  so  geme  frein, 
die  Schwester  von  Marie. 


Bettelmanns  Hochzeit 

Widde,  wedele, 

hinterm  Stadtele 

hat  der  Bettelmann  Hochzeit. 

Pfeift  ein  Lausele, 

tanzt  ein  Mausele, 

Igele  schlagt  die  Trommel. 

Alle  Tiere,  die  Wedele  haben, 

soUn  zur  Hochzeit  kommen. 

Deutsch  aus  Schwaben 


Mary  stand  am  Gartenzaim, 

er  kam  in  ihre  Nah,  o  weh! 

Sie  sprach:  Komm  her,  du  darfst  dich  traim! 

Ich  lad  dich  ein  zum  Tee! 

Roddy  war  so  froh  wie  nie, 
denn  froh  imd  nett  imd  lieb  war  sie. 
Da  nahm  er  statt  der  Emily 
ganz  einfach  die  Marie. 

Nun  wiBt  ihr,  wie  es  kam, 
daB  er  die  Mary  nahm! 

Galisdt 
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Ola  Glomstulens  Hochzeit 

Ola  Glomstulen  hat  eine  klapprige  GeiB, 

komm,  Karc,  mach  Wurst  draus, 

der  Herd  ist  schon  hdfi. 

Mache  Wurst  draus 

fur  Ola  Glomstulens  Hochzeitsmahl, 

komm,  Kare,  mach  Wurst  draus, 

der  Herd  ist  schon  heifi, 

mache  Wurst  draus 

f  lir  Ola  Glomstulens  Hochzeitsmahl. 

Ola  Glomstulen  hat  zwei  Sack  Malz  vor  der  Tur» 

komm,  Kare,  imd  brau  draus 

ein  gutes  Fafi  Bier. 

Mache  Bier  draus 

fur  Ola  Glomstulens  Hochzeitsmahl, 

konmi,  Kare,  imd  brau  draus 

ein  gutes  Fafi  Bier, 

mache  Bier  draus 

fur  Ola  Glomstulens  Hochzeitsmahl. 

Ola  Glomstulens  Brautzug  wird  lang  und  wird  f ein, 

vom  Dorf  ubem  Berg  imd 

ins  Stadtchen  hinein. 

Man  wird  schmausen 

auf  Ola  Glomstulens  Hochzeitsmahl, 

vom  Dorf  ubem  Berg  imd 

ins  Stadtchen  hinein. 

Man  wird  schmausen 

auf  Ola  Glomstulens  Hochzeitsmahl. 

Norwegisch 
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Wenn  die  Tiere  Hochzeit  machen 


MUckenhochzeit 

Bci  dcm  MQcken-Hochzeitsschmaus, 
summ,  summ,  Hochzdtsschmaus, 
war  kein  Tropfcn  Wcin  im  Haus, 
summ,  summ,  Wcin  im  Haus. 

Kam  die  Nachtigall  herein, 
djo,  kam  herein, 
brachtc  cincn  Schoppcn  Wein. 
tijo,  Schoppcn  Wein. 

Doch  bcim  Rauschc  mit  Gcsumm, 
ss,  ss,  mit  Gcsumm, 
brachtc  man  den  Braut^am  um, 
ss,  ss,  Biautgam  um. 

Als  er  lag  so  tot  und  stumm, 
oh,  oh,  tot  und  stumm, 
dreht  der  Braut  das  Hcrz  sich  um, 
oh,  oh,  Hcrz  sich  um. 

Doch  sie  hat,  vom  Wcin  bcrauscbt, 
ei,  ei,  Wcin  bcrauscht, 
cincn  andcm  eiagetauscht, 
ei,  ei,  cingetauscht. 

Mucken  gibts  die  Welt  cntlang, 
summ,  summ.  Welt  cntlang, 
vide,  viele,  gottscidank, 
summ,  summ,  gottscidank! 
Ttditdiuch  aus  Miihrtn 


Floh  und  Biene 

Hei  didel  do, 

hd  didcl  do, 

die  Biene  wird  heute  die  Frau  vom  Floh. 

Spricht  der  Floh  zu  ihr: 

Bin  ein  gutes  Tier! 

Wie  gefall  ich  dir 

als  dein  KavaHer? 

Hei  didel  do, 

hd  didd  do, 

die  Biene  wird  heute  die  Frau  vom  Floh. 

Sie  erwidcrt:  Oh, 

mein  geUebter  Floh, 

du  ge£allst  mir  so 

in  dem  Paletot! 

Hd  didd  do, 

hd  didd  do, 

die  Biene  wird  heute  die  Frau  vom  Floh, 

Als  der  Braudgam 

mit  der  Braut  am  Arm 

aus  der  Kirche  kam, 

sang  ein  Bienenschwarm. 

Hd  didel  do, 

hei  didel  do, 

die  Biene  wird  heute  die  Frau  vom  Floh. 

Sei  ein  braver  Mann! 

Sang  der  Floh-Chor  dann. 

Aber  denk  daran, 

daB  sie  stechen  kann! 

EngHsch 
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Sieben  Meikn  hinter  Warschau 

Sieben  Mdlcn  hinter  Wanchau, 
trulla  truUalla, 

nuchtcn  Hochzcit  SpaCz  und  Dohlc, 
tillebum,  tillcbum,  dai,  dai,  dai. 

Jcdcr  Vogcl  war  gdadcn, 
ttuUa  ttullalla, 

doch  vergessen  war  die  Eule, 
dltebum,  ctllebum,  dai,  dai,  dai. 

Als  die  Eule  das  erfahrcn, 
trulla  trullalla, 
kam  sie  eil%  angcflogcn, 
dllebum,  tillebum,  dai,  dai,  dai. 

LieB  auf  dem  Kamin  sich  niedcr. 
In  ill  a  trullalla, 

und  verlangte  hQbscbe  IJeder. 
tillebum,  dltebum,  dai,  dai,  dai. 

SchlieBlich  tanztcn  Spatz  und  Eulc, 
tnilla  trullalla, 

doch  dann  gabs  ein  Wehgebeulc, 
dllebum,  tillebum,  dai,  dai,  dai. 

Eulc  hculte:  Wehe,  wehe! 

Trulla  trullalla. 

Spatz,  du  trittst  mir  auf  die  Zche! 

Tillebum,  tillebum,  dai,  dai,  dai! 

Pohiteh 


Grilknkocbzeit 


Als  die  Grille  frcicn  ging, 
frciu  sic  die  Schiuke, 
kam  die  Laus  herangeschlurft, 
wurde  Hochzeitspate. 


Cello  strich  ein  Bicnenhecr, 
KontrabaB  die  Hummel, 
Holzbock  schlug  die  Pauke  und 
Sicbcnbcin  die  Trummcl. 


Flob  kam  audi  herbcigehQpft, 
fOhn  die  firaut  zum  Feste, 
Kafcrlein  und  M&cken  klein 
waren  Hochzcitsgaste. 

Gliiliwurm  trug  das  Hoclizeitslicht, 
Hcimchen  sang  ein  Licdel, 
Predigt  hielc  ein  Schmctterling, 
Heuschreck  spielte  Ficdel. 


Zecken  holten  Tisch  und 
Wespen  holten  StOhle. 
Ein  Marienkafcr  war 
Ordner  im  Gcwuhlc. 

Motte  nabm  die  Mantel  ab, 
Flicge  wusch  die  Teller, 
TausendfoBler  holt  im  Trab 
s  dem  Keller. 


Ameis  buk  das  Hochzeitsbrot, 
Rcblaus  war  der  Schenkc. 
Bis  zum  vollcn  Morgenrot 
ging  das  Fest.  Man  detike! 
Ungaristh 


Vogelhochzeit 

Es  wollc  an  Vdglcin  Hochzcit  machen 
in  dcm  grilncn  Walde, 
fiderallaUa,  fiderallalU. 
gdeiallalla  fidom! 

Det  Reiher,  der  Reiher, 

der  brmgt  dcr  Braut  die  Kidder. 

Der  Zcisig,  der  Zeisig, 

der  biingt  dcr  Braut  den  Trauring. 

Dcr  Scidenschwanz,  der  Scidenschwanz, 
der  fuhrt  die  Braut  zum  Hochzeitstanz. 

Der  Kuckuck,  dcr  Kuckuck, 

dcr  bringt  dcr  Braut  den  Habschmuck. 

Die  Lcrchc,  die  Lcrche, 

die  fuhrt  die  Braut  zur  Kerche. 


Die  Ganse  und  die  Anten, 
das  sind  die  Musikanten. 


Der  Auerhahn,  der  Auerhahn, 
das  ist  der  KOster  und  Kaplan. 


Die  Taubc,  die  Taubc, 

die  f&bn  die  Braut  nach  Hause. 


Dcr  Wiedchopf,  der  Wicdehopf, 
der  bringt  der  Frau  den  Nachttopf. 

Der  lange  Spechc,  der  langc  Spccht, 
der  macht  der  Braut  das  Bett  zurccht, 
gdcrallalla.  fiderallaUa, 
fidcrallalla  fidom! 
Drulsch 


Viergoidene  Schwane 

Vier  goldnc  Schwane  gabs  einmal, 
vici  sddigc  Libellen  gabs. 
Lulu  lulu, 
lulu  lulu. 

Dem  kleinen  Chalkko  babe  icb 
sogldch  die  cTStc  angetraut. 
Lulu  lulu, 
lulu  lulu. 

Die  zweitc  gab  icb  einfach  weg 
an  einen  Saufer  aus  Polmak. 
Lulu  lulu, 
lulu  lulu. 

Die  dricte  trafs  am  bcsten  wobll 
Icb  gab  sic  einem  Lehrenmann. 
Lulu  lulu, 
lulu  lulu. 

Die  vierte  aber  bleibt  bei  mir 

bei  Sonnenscbein  und  Mondcnschcin ! 

Lulu  lulu, 

lulu  lulu. 

Lappianiiidt 


Verheiratet  und  unzufrieden 


Klage  einerjungen  Ehejrau 

Ach,  Frau  Mutter,  liebc  Mutter, 

warum  muBt  ich  frein? 

Bin  zur  Herrschaft  in  der  Kuche 

viel  zu  jung  und  fein. 

Kenne  schon  des  Ehstands  Plage, 

eh  vorbei  die  Jugendtage, 

teure  Mutter  mein, 

liebes  Mutterlein! 

Ach,  Frau  Mutter,  liebc  Mutter, 

mScht  nach  Hause  gehn 

und  am  Werktag  fur  den  Sonntag 

sch5ne  Kleider  nahn. 

Kenne  nun  schon  Muh  und  Plage, 

hock  im  Hause  aUe  Tage. 

teure  Mutter  mein, 

liebes  Mutterlein! 

Ach,  Frau  Mutter,  liebe  Mutter, 

schdner  wars  zuhaus, 

wenn  die  Burschen  fr5hlich  sangen 

in  die  Nacht  hinaus. 

Ach,  wie  war  ich  ohne  Sorgen, 

wenn  sie  sangen  bis  zum  Morgen, 

teure  Mutter  mein, 

liebes  Mutterlein! 

Potnisdt 


Weil  mein  Schatz  ein  Schlucker  ist 

Schatzle,  wanun  weinest  du, 
weinest  du  so  sehr? 
Weil  ich  muB  mein  Kleid  verkauf  en, 
daB  ich  kann  mein  Kindle  tauf  en, 
danun  weine  ich! 

Schatzle,  warum  weinest  du, 
weinest  du  so  sehr? 
Weil  ich  muB  zu  Hause  liegen 
und  muB  stets  das  Kindlein  wiegen, 
darum  weine  ich! 

Schatzle,  wanun  weinest  du, 
weinest  du  so  sehr? 
Weil  mein  Schatz  ein  Schlucker  ist, 
ach,  ein  armer  Schlucker  ist, 
danun  weine  ich! 

Deutsch 
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Ein  IVeihlein  hat  ne  Mark 


Ein  Wciblcin  lut  'nc  Mark, 
cin  Wdblein  hat  'ne  Mark, 
iind  als  sic  kommt  zum  Markcc, 
kauft  sic  cia  Vicrtcl  Quark, 
ncc,  tulurelu, 
kauft  de  cin  Vicrtcl  Quark. 

Uu  Bett  ist  ziemlich  kldn, 

iht  Bett  ist  ziemlich  klein, 

und  wo  sie  morgens  rauskriarht, 

da  kriecht  sic  abends  rein, 

nee,  tulurelu, 

da  kriecht  sie  abends  rein. 

Dcr  Schrank,  der  ist  ihr  Staat, 

dcr  Schrank,  der  ist  ihr  Staat, 

dcnn  oben  stcht  die  Butter 

und  uncen  der  S^t, 

ncc,  tulurelu, 

und  unten  dcr  Salat. 


Das  Weiblein  safi  und  spann, 
das  Weiblein  saS  und  spann, 
doch  an  dem  Rad  von  Hoize 
war  keine  Wollc  dran, 
nee,  tulurelu, 
war  keine  Wolle  dran. 


Ihr  Mann,  so  groB  und  stark, 

ihr  Mann,  so  groB  und  stark, 

der  saB  in  cincr  Ecke 

und  futtertc  den  Quark, 

nee,  tulurelu, 

und  f  utterte  den  Quack, 

HoRmiisth 


Schafs-Katkrein 

Die  Schafs-Kathrcin 

buk  den  Pflaumenkuchen  fein, 

doch  del  Tcig  ist  nicht  gcgangen, 

und  der  Herd  fiel  um, 

und  der  Kucten  wurde  kiumm, 

und  der  Mann  aS  ihn  mit  Zangen. 

Die  Schals-Kathreiii 
kochte  Knochensuppe  fein, 
doch  sie  hat  das  Salz  vergessen, 
und  die  Supp  brannt  an, 
und  der  arme,  armc  Mann, 
ach,  der  niuB  die  Suppe  essen. 

Die  Schafs-Kachicin 

niachte  Hahnchenbratcn  fein, 

doch  verschmorte  ihi  das  Habncben, 

es  war  hart  wie  Stein, 

und  ihi  Mann,  der  biB  hinein, 

und  der  Mann  vcrlor  vicr  Zahnchen. 

Die  Schafs-Kathiein 

mdchte  Herrschaf  ts-Kochin  sein, 

doch  es  will  ibr  nicbts  gelingen, 

und  ibr  aimer  Mann, 

und  ibr  armer,  armer  Mann 

kann  cin  Licdcben  davoa  singen! 

HollanJiuh 


Das  Pappebnml 

HOr,  liebchcn,  was  ich  sagcn  will: 
Schwdg  doch  nui  ein  wcnig  sdll! 
Man  hat  vor  dir  kdne  Ruh, 
imtnei,  inuner  pappdst  du! 
Immcr,  inunci  pa  pa  pa  pa, 
pa  pa  pa  pa  pappcbt  du! 

Drum  h&r,  was  icb  cizahlen  kann: 
£s  war  cmmal  dn  groBcr  Mann, 
dci  hattc  dnc  Frau,  die  sprach 
und  pappelt,  pappelt  alles  nach! 
Immcr,  immcr  pa  pa  pa  pa, 
pa  pa  pa  pa  alles  nachl 


Dies  verdioB  den  guten  Mann, 
darum  hub  ei  zom^  an: 
H5rc,  licbcs  Wdbdicn  mcin, 
sttUe  mir  das  Pappeln  ein! 
Stdl  das  pa  pa  pa  pa  pa  pa, 
pa  pa  pa  pa  Pappeln  ein! 

Aber  nichts  half  allcs  Draun: 
Es  muB  for^pappclt  son. 
Darum  cr  dann  auch  niche  £aul 
schlug  ihr  eins  aufs  Pappdmaull 
Schlug  ihi  auf  das  pa  pa  pa  pa, 
pa  pa  pa  pa  Pappelmaul! 

Darum,  Licschcn,  merke  fdn: 
Scelle  mil  das  Pappeln  ein! 
DaB  ich  nicht  auch  bos  und  schaif 
dir  das  Maulcben  stopfen  darf! 
Dir  das  pa  pa  pa  pa  pa  pa, 
Pappelmaulchcn  stopfen  darf ! 
DmbiA  out  iem  Elsap,  gekOrxt 


Der  Bdtteher  und  die  feme  Frau 

Ein  witzigcr  BSttcher  war  dnst  niclit  schku, 
nickcty  ncckcty,  nuh  nub  nub: 
Er  nahm  sich  dne  zu  fcine  Frau, 
hd  Willy  Wallaclcy.  hdjohn  Dugall, 
o  web,  raruscbdchcn,  rub  rub  rub! 

Sic  wollce  niche  kochea  und  tucken  nicbt 
Verdirbt  ja,  spracb  sie,  man  Angesicht! 

Und  weil  sic  vom  Spinncn  ^t  nicbts  vcistand, 
so  spracb  sie:  Das  schadct  dcr  fdncn  Hand! 

Sie  beultc,  wcnn  sic  zu  platten  anfing. 
Das  schadet,  spracb  sie,  dem  goldnen  Ring! 

Der  Bdtteher,  der  legte  dn  Schafsfell  schlau 
wobl  auf  den  RQcken  der  feinen  Frau. 

Er  sagt:  Nun  halte  dich  still  und  brav! 
kb  prQgle  nur  dieses  Fell  vom  Schaf ! 

Ein  jeder,  der  bat  solcbc  fcine  Frau, 

nickety  neckety,  nuh  nuh  nub, 

del  mach's  wie  der  BQttcber,  dann  wird  sie  scblau! 

Hei  Willy  Walladcy,  ha  John  Dugall. 

o  web,  raniscbclcben,  rub  rub  rub! 


■  EH^I 


Junggesellen-Weisheit 

Als  ich  Junggeselle  war, 
konnt  ich  singen  immerdar, 
sang  ich  heja,  sang  ich  huja, 
wuBtc  jcdcr,  wer  ich  war! 

Seit  ich  nun  verheirat  bin, 
stell  ich  oft  vors  Tor  mich  hin, 
singe  heja,  singe  huja, 
niemand  kummerts,  wer  ich  bin! 

Ach,  ich  zieh  daraus  den  SchluB, 
daB  ich  nicht  mehr  singen  muB! 
Singt  ein  Ehemann  heja,  huja, 
macht  er  Madchen  nur  VerdruB! 

Ungarisch 


Neuigkeiten 

Konimt  mit  mir  zur  Muhle,  Leute! 
Horcn  wir  Geschichten! 
Freud  und  Lcid  und  Neuigkcit, 
das  wollcn  wir  berichten! 
Wenn  die  Muhlenflugel  kreisen, 
drehn  sie  sich  im  Winde, 
wenn  mein  Taublein  heiratet, 
tanz  ich  mit  dem  Gesinde! 

Denkt  euch:  Vor  der  Heirat  schon 

hat  sie  mich  geschlagen. 

Hoi  mir  drum  drei  Knuppel  her, 

damit  werd  ich  sie  plagen! 

Einen  Knuppel  fur  die  Meine, 

einen  fur  die  Kinder, 

doch  den  dritten  fur  mich  selber, 

bin  ja  auch  ein  Sunder ! 

Kommt  mit  mir  zur  Muhle,  Leute! 
Horen  wir  Geschichten! 
Freud  und  Leid  und  Neuigkeit, 
das  wollen  wir  berichten! 
Wenn  die  Muhlenflugel  kreisen, 
stohnen  laut  die  Steine, 
wenn  mein  Taublein  heiratet, 
wird  sie  um  mich  weinen! 

Slowakisch 
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Vogelweisheiten 

WiBt  ihr,  sprach  die  Amsd, 
was  mil  ist  geschehn? 
Ich  hattx  einc  Amsclfrau, 
imd  die  war  wundcrsch5n! 
Dodi  sie  floh  vor  kurzer  Zdt, 
txag  darum  cin  schwaizes  Kldd. 

Ach,  so  sprach  die  Fledermaus, 
was  es  alles  gibc! 
Ich  habc  auf  dcr  weiten  Welt 
gai  nicmaiid,  der  mich  Itebt. 
Nicmand,  dcr  mich  frohlich  macht, 
schwiiTC  daher  nui  bci  Nacht. 


•^^H^ 


Wifit  ihr,  sprach  dcr  Buntspccht, 
als  ich  einst  gcschmollt, 
da  hat  sich  mcinc  Buntspecht-Frau 
bci  Nacht  davongetrollt. 
Daher  hab  ich  armcr  Tropf 
standig  eincn  rotcn  Kopf. 

WiBt  ihr,  sprach  dcr  blauc 

wildc  Tauberich, 

Bur  das,  was  SpaB  und  Freude  macht, 

das  tu  und  treibe  ich. 

Daher  bin  ich  allczcit 

immcr  voll  ZuEriedcnhcit. 

Taudi  audi  daudi, 
Uudi  daudi  dum. 
Taudi  daudi  audi, 
Taubcn  sind  nicht  dumm. 
Taubcn  turtehi  stcts  herum, 
taudi  audi  daudi  dum. 
Ameriktmisch 


WkMf 


Schon  gelogen 


iMgen  konnen  fiiegen 

Karolinka,  umre  Base, 
hat  vcrbruht  des  Vctters  Nasc, 
und  nun  lauft  cr  wic  cin  Hasc 
zickzack  mit  der  Fcuemase. 
Oi,  oi,  Crallalla! 

Lflgen  hab  ich  vicl  gefunden 
und  in  cinen  Sack  gcbimden. 
Docb  gclang  cs  nunchcn  Lugcn, 
duich  ein  Loch  davonzuflicgcn. 
Oi,  oi,  trallalla! 

L0gen  haben  kurze  Beine, 
Mic  dcm  Hunde  an  der  Leinc 
wollte  ich  sic  wicdcr  kricgcn, 
abcr  L0gen  k5nnen  fliegen. 
Oi,  oi,  trallalla! 

Auch  die  LQgc  von  der  Base 
und  dcs  Vettcrs  Fcuemase 
fliegt  nun  durch  das  ganzc  Polcn 
und  ist  nie  mchr  cinzuholcn, 
Oi,  oi,  trallalla! 


Liigengeschichten 

Hd  didcl,  hei  dide!, 

die  Katzc  spielt  Fiedel, 

die  Rub  hupft  uber  den  Mond. 

Da  lacht  einc  2^egc, 

die  dtzc  in  der  Wiege, 

in  der  sie  scit  Wochen  schon  wohnt 

Hei  didcl,  hei  dadcl, 

das  Sduf  hat  'nc  Nadel 

und  naht  sich  cin  seidenes  Kleid. 

Der  Hase  scrickt  Haubchen 

fur  Wurmer  und  Raupchen. 

Das  findet  der  Igel  gcschcit. 


Ach,  ach 

Ich  sa6  auf  cinetn  Bimcnbaum, 
wollt  gelbc  Ruben  graben, 
(k  kam  dcrselbe  Baucrsmann, 
dcm  diese  Zwiebcln  warcn. 


Hd  didcl,  hci  dodcl. 

Act  Dackcl  kann  jodeln, 

dcr  Fuchs  trompetet  dazu. 

Der  Esel  schlagt  Trommel, 

Klavier  spielt  die  Dommcl, 

den  KontrabaB  streicht  cine  Kuh. 


Ach,  ach,  du  Schelm !  Ach,  ach,  du  Dieb ! 
Was  machst  du  in  den  Nussen  ? 
So  hatt  ich  all  mcin  Lcbetag 
nicht  bessrc  Pflaumcn  gessen. 

Der  Esel  hat  PantoiFcbi  an, 
kam  Qbcrs  Dach  gcflogcn. 
Ach,  ach,  ich  aimcs  Magdelein, 
wie  bin  ich  doch  betrogen! 
Dtatsth 


Het  didel,  hei  dudel, 

an  Schwein  und  ein  Pudel, 

die  sitzen  bdm  Falken  im  Nest. 

Sie  hocken  zusammen 

bei  knistemdcn  Flammcn 

und  bratcn  drei  Eier  zum  Fest. 

Hci  didel.  hei  dcdel. 

und  raucht  cuch  dcr  Schadel 

und  biingt  cuch  das  Lugcn  in  Zom, 

und  wenn  euch  nicht  klai  ist, 

was  falsch  und  was  wahr  ist, 

dann  lest  die  Gcschichtc  von  vom! 


Diegrofie  MUdu 


Tiefim  Meet 


Einc  Mflckc  fing  ich  cin, 
grOBcr  als  ein  Rcitpfcid, 
tat  ihr  Fctt  inj  Fafi  liinein, 
du  war  siebcn  Mark  wen. 
Wcr  dies  glaubt,  ob  groB,  ob  klnn, 
muB  ein  rechces  Hcupferd, 
muB  cin  reduer  Esel  scin, 
grSBer  als  cin  Reitpfcrd! 
Ungaritih 


Hef  im  Mccr,  auf  nasscm  Grand, 
seuEzt  cin  Filzpantofle]  leise. 
Holt  micb,  sagt  er,  aus  dem  Wasser, 
rettet  mich,  ch  ich  ersaufe! 

Als  ich  dich  heut  kommea  sah, 
um  die  Eschn  zu  kaufen, 
lag  sic  grad  im  Wochenbcttchen. 
Dort  gcbar  sic  dnen  Truthahn. 

Bestes  Huhn  im  HOhncihof 
ist  das  Fcrkcl  ohne  ZweifeL 
Es  bewcgt  und  triibt  das  Wasser 
mit  dem  HOhncrfcrkclschnabeL 


HOrc,  im  MamanarcsfluB 
fingen  Fischer  cinen  Haifisdi, 
dicser  Fisch  Cnig  kuizc  Hoscn, 
dazu  eincn  HctTCQ-Haarsdmitt. 

Als  ich  hate  Gcbuitstag,  da 
sind  gcbom  die  Blmnen  allc. 
t)ber  meinem  Taukttin  sangcn 
wunderbar  die  Nachtigalloi. 
Spanisdi 


Mager,  Ceiger,  klingt  deitt  Lied 

HOhnchcn  hat  den  FuB  geknickt, 
dcr  Hahn  den  Scbwanz  gebrochen, 
zwOK  Pfund  RQben  friB  die  Katz, 
sic  starb  nach  sicbcn  Wochen. 

Spatzemnann  und  SpaCzenfrau, 
die  droschea  in  dcr  Scheune, 
abcr,  ach,  sic  stolperten 
und  bracheti  sicb  die  Seine. 

Kuh  und  Truthahn  wandciten 
zum  Jahrmarkt  nett  und  friedlich. 
Sie  fraB  Heu.  und  cr  £ra6  Flcisch, 
das  fandcn  sic  gemOdich. 

Sperling  vor  dcr  Kirchentur 
hat  nicht  gcgiflCt  das  Katzchen. 
Holt  die  Katz  die  Muck,  und  dann 
erwOrgtcn  sic  das  Spatzchcn. 

Magcr,  Geigcr,  klingt  dcin  Lied, 
so  sagtc  cin  Trompetcr. 
Deinc  T6ne,  sprach  dcr  Geigcr, 
r5cheln  wic  cin  KStcr! 


LMgenlied 

Ich  will  euch  erzahlen  und  will  auch  nicht  lugen: 

Ich  sah  'n  Paar  gebratene  Ochsen  fliegen, 

sie  flogcn  so  von  feme, 

sie  batten  den  Rucken  zur  £rde  gekehrt, 

den  Bauch  wohl  gegen  die  Sterne. 

Heideldumdei,  heidddumdei, 

den  Bauch  wohl  gegen  die  Sterne. 


min 


£in  Ambofi  und  ein  Muhlenstein, 

die  schwammen  bei  K5ln  wohl  uber  den  Rhein, 

sie  schwammen  also  leise. 

Ein  Frosch  verschlang  sie  allebeid 

zu  Pfingsten  auf  dem  £ise. 

Heideldumdei,  heideldumdei, 

zu  Pfingsten  auf  dem  £ise. 


(Stralfttitti 


In  Stralsund  stand  ein  hoher  Turm, 

der  trotzte  Schnce,  Hagel,  Wetter  und  Sturm, 

stand  fest  uber  alle  Ma£en; 

den  hat  der  Kuhhirt  mit  seinem  Horn 

auf  einmal  umgeblasen. 

Heideldumdei,  heideldumdei, 

auf  einmal  umgeblasen. 
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In  Grcifswald  stand  cin  hohcs  Haus, 

da  flag  cine  Flcdcrmaus  hinaus, 

da  borst  es  in  uusend  StOckcn. 

Da  kamen  clftausend  Schncidergcsellcn, 

die  wolltcn  das  Haus  wicdcr  flicken. 

Heideldumdei,  bcJdeldumdci, 

die  wolltcn  das  Haus  wiedci  flicken. 


^mf^hittlb 


So  will  ich  dcnn  hiermit  mcin  Licdchcn  bcschlicficn, 

und  sollts  auch  die  ganze  GeseUscbaft  verdricfien ; 

will  trinken  und  nicbt  mebi  lugen : 

In  meincm  Land  sind  die  Muckcn  so  gioB 

ah  bier  die  grSBtcn  Ziegen ! 

Heideldumdei,  bcidcldumdei, 

als  bier  die  groBtcn  Zi^cn! 

Deulieh 


Verkehrte  Welt 


Dunkel  wars^  der  Mand  xhien  helle 

Diinkel  wars,  der  Mond  schicn  helle, 
schneebedeckt  die  grOne  Flur, 
als  ein  Wagen  blitzesschnelle 
langsam  um  die  Ecke  fuhr. 
Drinnen  saBen  stehend  Leute, 
schweigend  ins  Gesprach  verdeft, 
als  ein  totgeschossner  Hase 
auf  der  Wiese  Schlictschiih  lief. 
Und  auf  einer  roten  Banke, 
die  blau  angestrichen  war» 
saB  ein  blondgdockter  Jungling 
mit  kohlrabenschwarzem  Haar. 
Neben  ihm  die  alte  Schachtel 
zahlte  kaum  erst  sechzehn  Jahr» 
und  sie  aB  'ne  Butterbemme, 
die  mit  Schmalz  bestrichen  war. 
Droben  auf  dem  Apfdbaume, 
der  sehr  suBe  Bimen  trug, 
hing  des  Fruhlings  letzte  Pflaume 
und  an  Nussen  noch  genug. 

Deutsdi 
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Verkehrte  Welt 

Dcs  Abends,  wenn  ich  frOh  aufstch, 
des  Morgens,  wcnn  ich  zu  Bene  geh. 
Kuckuck! 

Da  nchm  ich  den  Ofcn  und  heize  das  Feuec 
imd  schlage  dtei  Suppcn  wohl  unter  die  Eier, 
Kuckuck! 

Da  nehm  ich  die  Stube  und  kehre  den  Besen 
und  tu  mit  dcm  Fenster  den  Dreck  hinausfegen, 
Kuckuck! 

Der  Stall  ist  aus  dcm  Pferd  gelassen, 

der  Branntwein  hat  sich  am  Bauer  vecsofien. 

Kuckuck! 

Aig  haben  die  Linsen  die  Mause  gcbissen, 
der  Edelnunn  hat  sich  am  Bauer  vcrgrificn, 
Kuckuck! 

So  ist  die  ganze  Welt  verkehrt, 

drum  silken  wii  auch  das  Liedchen  verkebn, 

Kuckuck! 


3 


In  Schniitzelputzhdusel 

So  geht  cs  in  SchnutzclpuCzhausd, 
da  silken  imd  tanzen  die  Mausd, 
da  bcllen  die  Schneckcn  im  Hausd. 

In  SchnutzclputzhSusel,  da  geht  es  schr  toll, 
da  saufcn  die  Tisch  und  die  Biinke  sich  voll, 
Pancofiel  woht  unter  dem  Sette. 


Nicht  weit  her 

Bin  Himmel  ohne  Soon, 
ein  Gaiten  ohnc  Bronn, 
ein  Baum  ohnc  Frucbt, 
cin  Madchen  ohne  Zucht, 
ein  Supplein  ohne  Brockcn, 
cin  Turm  ohnc  Glockcn, 
cin  Soldat  ohne  Gewchr, 
sind  alle  nicht  weit  her! 
Deatsth 


Der  Tisch  lag  im  Bene  und  stShnte  so  lang, 
da  hculte  der  Sessel.  da  wcintc  die  Bank, 
ganz  jammerlich  tatcn  sic  klagen. 

Da  rannte  der  Kessel  ins  Huhncrhaus, 
der  Ofen,  der  hcE  zu  der  Stube  hinaus, 
einc  spanische  Flicge  zu  fangen. 

Der  Strohsack,  der  trank  sich  cin  Rauschlein  aj 
im  Braunbier,  da  bi6  cr  auf  cinen  Zahn, 
den  Wcg  konnt  er  nimmcr  hcimfindcn. 

Da  safien  zwei  Ochsen  im  Storchenncst, 
die  hatten  einander  gar  lieblich  gecr&st 
und  wollten  die  Eier  ausbrQcen. 


Es  zogcn  zwci  St6rche  wohl  auf  die  Wacbt, 
die  hattdi  allcs  gar  wohl  bedacht 
mic  ihrcn  gioBmachdgen  SpieficD. 

Ich  wuBte  dci  Dinge  noch  mebt  zu  sagen, 
die  sich  in  ScbnOtzelputzhausel  zutngen, 
gar  tacherlich  fiber  die  MaBcn. 


So  geht  es  in  Schnutzelputzhauscl, 
da  singen  und  tanzcn  die  Mausel, 
da  bellen  die  Schneckcn  im  HauscL 


Utt4  wUr  die  Welt  aus  LSschpapier 

Und  war  die  Welt  aus  Ldschpapier 

und  Tinte  jcdes  Meer 

und  jcdcr  SB 

nur  Ziegenkas, 

dann  dfintete  uns  schr! 


sSmdm 


Und  vat  die  Welt  vol!  Dfisensand, 
das  vnr  nicht  mein  Geschmack! 
Gabs  auBerdcnt 
nicht  Ton  noch  Lchm, 
so  wuchsc  kein  Tabak! 

Und  hattc  jcdcr  Topf  ein  Loch, 

das  ^rc  gar  nicht  fcin! 

FraB  jcdcr  Geek 

die  Traubcn  weg, 

so  gab  es  kcinen  Wein! 

Kurz,  wenn  die  Welt  ganz  anders  mnr, 

dann  war  sic  diunm  und  trist! 

Drum  wolln  wir  fcin 

zufrieden  scin, 

daB  sie  nicht  anders  ist! 

Englisdi 


Knunme  Sachen  —  kmmme  Leute 


Alles  ms  Gummi 


Warn  alle  Metre  eines 


Auf  einem  Gummi-Gumnu-Bcrg, 
da  wohnt  ein  Gumnu-Gutnnu-Zwcig. 
Der  Gumnu-Gummi-Zweig 
hat  cine  Gummi-Gummi-Firau, 
die  Gummi-Guimni-Frau 
bat  ein  Gummi-Guninu-Kitid. 
Das  Gummi-Giuniiii-Kind 
hat  ein  Gummi-Gummi-Klcid, 
das  Gununi-Gununi-Klctd 
hat  dn  Gummi-Gununi-Loch. 
Und  du  hist  cs  doch! 


Warn  allc  Meere  eioes: 

Das  war  besdmmt  kein  kldnes! 

Warn  alle  Baumc  ciner : 

Das  war  bcstimmt  kdn  kldnctl 

Warn  alle  Axte  eine: 

Dann  war  das  keine  kleinc! 

Warn  alle  Manner  ciner : 

Das  war  bcstimmt  kcin  kleiner! 

Packt  nun  dec  grofie  Mann 

die  groBc  Axt  fcst  an, 

damit  der  groBe  Baum 

fallt  in  das  groBe  Meet : 

Ach,  was  fQr  eineo  ricsengroBcn 

Plitsch-Platsch  machtc  der! 

EngUsA 


Kmmme  Sa^ien 


Ein  klcincs  krummcs  Minnleiti 
aiif  cincm  kiummcn  Weg 
£tnd  cincn  knunmcn  Zchncr 
bei  einem  kiummen  Stcg. 
£s  kauft  die  kiumme  Katze, 
die  fing  die  krumme  Maus, 
nun  leben  sic  zusamtnen 
im  kleinen  kiummen  Haus. 


Doit  kocht  das  krumme  Mannlei: 
auf  einem  knimmen  Herd. 
Dock  ruhrcn  mu6  die  Katze 
mit  ihrctn  knimmen  Steit. 
Und  wQrzen  muB  das  Mauslein 
den  sOBcn  kiummen  Sclmiaus 
mit  scinei  kiummen  Pfotc 
im  kleinen  krummcn  Haus. 


So  Icbcn  sic  vergnQglich 
auf  iuBerst  kiumme  Att, 
sie  lachen  und  genieBcn 
die  krumme  Gcgenwait. 
Sie  feicni  krumme  Feste 
in  lautci  Saus  und  Braus 
und  machen  kiumme  Sachcn 
im  kleinen  kiummen  Haus. 


Und  wer  das  Lied  gclcscn, 
dci  sci  hQbsch  still  und  stumm 
und  kcbe  sick  beilcibe 
nicbt  buckelig  und  kiumm. 
Sonst  gebts  ihm  wie  dei  Katze, 
dem  Mannlcin  und  dcr  Maus: 
£i  macht  das  Alleikiflmmste 
im  kleinen  kiummen  Haus. 
Erigludi 


General  Mastcben 


BuTgermeister  fCtimmel 


Dcr  klcinc  General  Mastchen, 

der  saG  auf  einem  Astchea 

und  a6  ein  Stilckchen  Brot. 

Da  fid  cm  gluhendcs  Kohlcnscheit, 

ein  Kohlensclieit  wohl  auf  scin  Kleid, 

und  General  Mast  ist  tot. 

Das  FeucT,  Kind,  erschlag  es  drum; 

sonst  schausc  du  eines  Tages  dumm 

und  bisc  wie  der  General  tot! 

EHglisdt 


Burgermeister  Kumtnel, 
der  reitet  den  Schimmel. 
Bflrgcrmeisters  Frau, 
die  teitet  eine  Sau. 
Buigermctsters  Ute, 
die  reitet  die  Stutc. 
Buigermeistcrs  Paul, 
der  reitet  den  Gaul. 

Burgermeister  Kununel. 
der  kommt  ins  Getuminel. 
BQ^ermeisCers  Frau, 
die  fallt  von  der  Sau. 
Burgermcbten  Ute, 
die  stilrzt  von  der  Stute. 
Burgecmeisters  Paul 
fallt  runter  vom  Gaul. 


Burgermeister  Kummel, 
der  nift:  Dummcr  LOmmel! 
BQ^ermcistcrs  Frau 
bcsteigC  ihre  Sau. 
Bflrgermeisten  Ute 
besteigt  ihre  Stute. 
Burgcrmcistcrs  Paul 
besteigt  seincn  Gaul, 
Schwtiiuh 


Kdnig  Arthurs  Pudding 

Als  K6n^  Ankur  dieses  Land 
rcgierte,  da  wars  fcin. 
Er  stabl  drei  Packcbcn  Mchl  und  buk 
in  Pudding  sic  binein. 

Dci  Kdnig  buk  den  Pudding  gut 
und  follte  ihn  mit  Pflaumcn. 
Er  tat  zwei  KloBchen  Fen  binein, 
so  groB  wie  meine  Daumcn. 

Er  gab  damit  der  Kdnigin 
und  s«ncm  Hof  ein  Fcst 
Und  scblicBlicb  fraB  die  Konigin 
am  nacbstea  Tag  den  Rest. 
Biglisdi 


Holder  Ettgel 

Holder  Engel,  suBci  Bcngd, 

herzgepuppcrtcs  Trampelder, 

du  hast  Augen  wie  Sardellcn, 

alle  Ocbsen  gleicben  dii. 

Du  bist  gcruhrt  wie  Apfelmus, 

flOssig  wie  Pomade, 

dcin  Herz  schlagt  wie  cin  PferdcfuB 

in  der  linkcn  Wade. 


Jokannistag 

Was  tut  nun  am  Jotunnistag? 
Da  daif  man  hcizhaft  scberzcn, 
da  singt  ein  jcdet,  was  ci  mag, 
ganz  ehilich  und  von  Hcrzcn! 

Du  bist  so  wctB,  so  ion,  so  glan 
wic  Fichtcopech,  Thcrcsel! 
Du  gdist  so  zieclicb  duich  die  Stadt 
wie  unscr  alter  Esel. 

Du  bist  wie  EngclsschlQsselchcn, 
veiehrtc,  liebe  Base ! 
Du  bast  ein  ScbweinerOsselchen 
und  cine  Katzennasc. 

So  rcinlicb,  peinlicb  und  adrctt 
wie  eine  wildc  Biene, 
die  sicb  in  Asc^ie  umgedrcht, 
so  siehst  du  aus,  Cbristine ! 

Was  tut  man  am  Jobannistag? 
Man  sii^  in  ganzen  CbOren. 
Da  schcm  ein  jeder,  wic  er  mag! 
Docb  nicmand  laBt  sicb  st5rcn! 
Gritchiidt 


Reiin  dich  oder  ich  ftefi  dich 


Reim  dich  oder  ichfreji  dich  Ich  ging  einmal  nach  Butzlabee 


Rdm  dich  odci  ich  ficB  dich, 
wie  reimt  sicb  das  zusamtn? 
Wenn  sichs  nicht  will  rdmen, 
so  muB  dcr  Tischler  Icimcn ! 
Rom  dich  oder  ich  frcB  dich, 
so  rcimt  sich  das  zusamm! 

Amtmann,  MQllcr  und  Apfd, 
wic  icimt  sich  das  zusamm? 
Dci  Amtmann  tut  bcfchlen, 
der  MflUec  soil  nicht  stehlen, 
Apfd  mu6  man  schalcn, 
so  rcimt  sich  das  ziuamm! 


Ich  ging  einmal  nach  Sutzlabee, 

da  kam  ich  an  cinen  groBcn  See, 

da  kam  ich  an  cin  MQhlenhaus, 

da  scbautoi  dici  Hcxcn  zum  Fenstci  hcraus. 

Die  ente  sprach:  Komm,  i6  mit  mir! 

Die  zwdtc  sprach:  Komm,  trink  mit  mir! 

Die  drittc  nahm  den  MOhlenstein 

und  waif  ihn  mir  ans  Itnke  Bein. 

Da  schrie  ich  nur:  O  weh,  o  weh, 

ich  geh  nicht  mehi  nach  Butzlabee! 


Kantor,  Katz  und  Bettelmann, 
wie  reimt  sich  das  zusamm? 
Dcr  Kantoi  singt  die  Wcisc, 
die  Katz,  die  ^t^  die  Mause, 
det  Bettelmami  bat  Lause, 
so  reimt  sich  das  zusanmi! 

Matiosen,  Madel,  Degen, 
wie  reimt  sicb  das  zusamm? 
Matroscn,  die  sind  hitzig, 
Madel,  die  sind  witzig, 
dcr  Dcgcn,  der  ist  spitzig, 
so  idmt  sich  das  zusamm! 


Das  sind  so  Sachen ! 


War  einmal  ein  Wichtclmann, 
tnig  des  Riesen  Hose. 
Pafitc  nicht! 
Armer  Wicht: 
Fid  auf  seine  Nose. 
Das  sind  so  Wichtelsachcn. 
Hute  dich  jcdocli  zu  lachen! 
Sonst  -  das  isc  nicht  wenig  - 
zahlsc  du  zwanzig  Pfennig ! 


War  einmal  ein  Ricscnkcrl, 
ging  ztim  Wicbtel  Hutzlich. 
War  zu  groB, 
vicl  zu  groB: 
StQrzte  ganz  cntsutzlich! 
Das  sind  so  Ricscnsachcn. 
Hate  dich  jcdoch  zu  Ucbcn! 
Somt  -  das  ist  nicht  wenig  - 
zahlst  du  zwanzig  Pfennig ! 

War  einmal  ein  Raubcrsmann, 
trug  des  Pastors  BibeL 
Ging  nicht  an! 
Aimer  Mann: 
Hel  auf  seinen  Schnibcl. 
Das  sind  so  Raubeisacbcn. 
Hute  dich  jedocb  zu  lachen  1 
Sonst  -  das  ist  nicht  wenig  — 
zahlst  du  zwanzig  Pfennig ! 

Wax  einmal  ein  Zonelbar, 

trug  des  Lchrers  Brille. 

Sab  nicbts  mehr. 

Armer  Bar: 

Hel  in  cine  Quille. 

Das  sind  so  Barcnsacben. 

HGte  dich  jedoch  zu  lachen! 

Sonst  -  das  ist  nicht  wenig  — 

zahlst  du  zwanzig  Pfennig ! 

UitgarUdi 
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Zahlen  und  erzdhlen 


Ein  Ball  und  cine  Trommel, 
das  sind  zusammen? 
Zwei! 

Und  Teller,  Topf  und  Loffel, 
das  sind  zusammen? 
Drei! 

Ein  Kater  und  drei  Mauschen 
in  ihrem  Mausehauschen, 
das  sind  zusammen? 
Vier! 


Drei  Kruge,  voll  mit  weiBem  Wein, 
und  zwei  dazu  mit  schwarzem  Wein, 
das  sind  zusammen? 
Funf! 

Vier  Taubchen,  rief  im  SchloBpark  drin, 
samt  Konig  und  samt  Konigin, 
das  sind  zusammen? 
Sechs! 

Die  Konigin,  vier  Tauben  und 
der  Konig  und  sein  Konigshund, 
das  sind  zusammen? 
Sieben! 


Und  sieben  Kleider,  zahlt  sie  gut, 
mit  einem  bunten  Federhut, 
das  sind  zusammen? 
Acht! 

Acht  Stiere,  die  voll  Zom  und  Grolln 
mit  dem  Torero  kampf en  solln, 
das  sind  zusammen? 
Neun! 

Doch  kommt  zu  diesem  Kampfe  hier 
in  die  Arena  noch  ein  Stier, 
dann  sinds  zusammen 
Zehn! 

Spanisch 
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Aufdem  Berge  Sinai 

Auf  dem  Bcrge  Sinai 
wohnt  der  Schneider  KikrikL 
Kndppt  er  seine  Hose  auf, 
huppt  ein  groBer  Hoh  heraus. 
Seine  Frau,  die  alte  Lerche, 
lieB  e  F5rzchen  in  der  Kerche; 
auf  der  groBen  langen  Bank 
war  e  groBer  Forzgestank. 
Kam  der  Pastor  hergesprungcn: 
Frau,  Sie  haben  bisch  gesungcn! 
Und  der  Kutscher  auf  dem  Bock 
schiB  vor  Angst  gleich  in  den  Rock. 

Deutsdi  aus  Leipzig 


Wassermaus  und  Krdte 

Eine  Wassermaus  und  eine  Kxdte 
stiegen  eines  Abends  sp5te 
einen  steilen  Berg  hinan. 
Sprach  die  Wassermaus  zur  Kx5te: 
Wanmi  gehst  du  abends  sp5te 
diesen  steilen  Berg  hinan? 
Sprach  zur  Wassermaus  die  Kxdte: 
Zum  GenuB  der  Abendrdte 
geh  ich  diesen  Abend  sp5te 
diesen  steilen  Berg  hinan. 

Dies  ist  ein  Gedicht  von  Goethe, 
das  er  eines  Abends  sp5te 
auf  dem  Sofa  noch  ersann. 

Deutsch 
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Mehrerlei  Kinder 


Bin  BubenkSpfchen 

Erst  cin  Kiiin  mit  cinem  GrQbcheii, 
dann  der  Sclileckermiind  vom  BQbchcii 
dann  das  Naschcn  wie  ctn  Hugel, 
dann  zwei  rosa  Nascnflugel, 
und  ganz  oben  auf  dem  Kopf 
sitzt  der  blonde  Wuschdschopf . 
Portugiesisch 


Ein  Kind 

Ein  rosarotcs  Gamichts, 
vom  Himmel  uns  gcbracbt, 
nichts  als  zwei  blaue  Augen, 
nichts  als  cin  Mtmd,  der  kcht. 
Nichts  als  zwd  rote  Backchen, 
ein  Naschcn,  keck  und  klein, 
zehn  riindc  Zappelzehen, 
zwei  Handchcn  obcndrein. 
Nicbts  ab  ein  Busch  von  Lockcn 
und  ein  Gcsicht  daiin. 
Nicbts  als  ein  sufies  Stammeln 
mit  tatsclvollcm  Sinn. 
Nichts  als  ein  Herz,  cin  klcincs, 
von  keincm  Kummcr  schwer, 
nichts  als  die  runde  Stime, 
wciB  und  gedankcnleer. 
Ein  rosarotes  Gamichts, 
ein  Blumcnstock,  ein  Kind, 
ein  Leben  nur  zum  Lieben, 
solange  wir  noch  sind. 
EngUsch 


In  Frankreich  sind  die  Kinder  king 


Polly  und  Molly 


In  Frankreich  sind  die  Kinder  klug» 
in  Holland  sind  sie  mollig, 
in  Deutschland  sind  sie  nett  genug, 
in  Spanien  sind  sie  drollig. 

Zwar  schatze  ich  ein  jedes  Kind 
im  Osten  oder  Wcsten; 
doch  Kinder,  die  in  Irland  sind» 
die  sind  am  allerbesten! 


Polly,  stell  den  Kessel  auf , 
ich  mochte  Tee! 
Molly,  stell  den  Kessel  weg, 
wir  sagen  ade! 

Polly,  bring  den  Tabak  her 
und  auch  ein  Licht! 
Molly,  tu  den  Tabak  weg! 
Wir  rauchen  nicht. 


In  Frankreich  lebt  Marie-Jeanette, 

in  Holland  lebt  die  Mieze, 

in  Deutschland  die  Elisabeth, 

in  Spanien  Beatrice. 

Ich  schau  mir  gem  die  Madchen  an, 

doch  keine  ist  mir  Ueber 

als  Molly,  die  in  Irland  wohnt  - 

genau  mir  gegenuber! 

In  Frankreich  lebt  der  Honor^, 
in  Holland  der  Hendricus, 
in  Deutschland  wohnt  das  Peterle, 
in  Spanien  der  Rodriguez. 
Jedoch  die  besten  Buben  sind 
in  Irland,  und  das  weiB  ich, 
weil  ich  ja  selbst  aus  Irland  bin. 
Patrick  O'Connor  heiB  ich. 

Irisch 


Polly,  gib  mir  Butterbrot, 
ich  bin  so  matt! 
Molly,  tu  die  Brote  weg! 
Wir  sind  schon  satt. 

Polly  bringt  in  groBer  Eil, 
was  mir  gefallt. 
Molly  tut  das  Gcgenteil. 
So  gehts  auf  der  Welt. 

Englisch 
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Jack  undjill 


Model  und  Knddel 


Jack  undjill 

(Seid  mal  still!) 

wollten  Wasser  schdpfen. 

Abcr  wic 

sdcBcn  sic 

zusammen  mit  den  K5pfen! 

Jack  undjill 

(Seid  mal  still!) 

jammem  nach  dem  Sturze. 

Jill,  die  schreit: 

Liebe  Zeit» 

ich  fid  auf  eine  Wurzel! 

Jack  undjill 

(Seid  mal  stUl!) 

sind  nun  sehr  erschrocken. 

Jillsagt:Jau! 

Jacksagt:  Au, 

ich  fiel  auf  harte  Brocken! 

Jack  undjill 
(Seid  mal  stiU!) 
fangen  an  zu  heulen, 
denn  die  zwei, 
ach,  die  zwei 
haben  groBe  Beulen! 

Englisch 


Hei,  zum  Brunnen  sind  gekommen 
Siebenburger  Madel, 
mm,  nmm,  einei, 
Siebenburger  Madel. 

Hei,  die  Madel  buken  Knddel, 
leckre  f  ette  Knddel, 
mm,  hmm,  eihei, 
leckre  f ette  Kn5deL 

Welch  ein  Schrecken:  Um  die  Ecke 
schlich  des  Richters  Hiindchen, 
mm,  hmm,  eihei, 
schlich  des  Richters  Hiindchen. 

FraB  sie  alle,  alle,  alle, 
was  fur  ein  Hallodri, 
mm,  hmm,  eihei, 
was  fOr  ein  Hallodri! 

Weg  die  Knddel,  weg  die  Madel, 
SiebenbQrger  Madel, 
mm,  hmm,  eihei, 
Siebenburger  MadeL 

Ungarisch 
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Wunschlieder 


Ich  wollt^  ich  war  ein  Zuckerbaum 

Ich  woUt,  ich  war  ein  Zuckerbaum 
mit  Blattem  nicht  zu  knapp! 
Fur  alle  Madchen  fielen  dann 
Zuckerblatter  ab. 

Das  war  schon, 

alter  Joe, 

fur  das  ganze  Tal, 

wos  soviel 

Madchen  gibt, 

hundert  an  der  Zahl! 


Ich  wollt,  ich  war  ein  Mohrenfeld 
mit  Mohren  rot  und  nmd! 
Dann  steckten  alle  Madchen  hier 
M5hren  in  den  Mund. 

Ich  wollt,  ich  war  ein  Sahnesee 
mit  Sahne  su6  und  fein! 
Dann  iQd  ich  alle  Madchen  zum 
Sahneschlecken  ein. 

Ich  wollt,  daB  ich  ein  Wolkchen  war 
mit  Regen  aus  Kakao! 
Dann  regnete  ich  geme  auf 
Madelchen  und  Frau! 

Das  war  schon, 

alter  Joe, 

fur  das  ganze  Tal, 

wos  soviel 

Madchen  gibt, 

himdert  an  der  Zahl! 

Amerikanisch 
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Ware  ich  tin  Bacblein 


Ach,  war  ich  dock  ein  Apfel 


Ware  ich  cin  Bachlein, 
wollt  ich  still  und  sanft  scin, 
leise  sprudelnd  flicBcn 
zwischcn  gruncn  Wicscn. 

Gluckemd  an  das  Ufcr, 
tranktc  ich  die  Blumcn, 
trinktc  auch  die  schneUen 
Schwalbcn  mit  den  Wellen. 
UngdrisA 


Ach,  war  ich  docb  cin  Apfcl! 
Dann  hing  ich  hoch  am  Ast 
und  schaukcltc  imd  gaukelte, 
so  wic  mirs  grade  paBt. 
Und  kam  die  fclcinc  Sindy, 
dann  macht  ich  eincn  Hops 
und  fiel  der  kleinen  Sindy 
genau  auf  ihrcn  Kopf . 

Konune  vorbei,  Sindy, 

du  wohnst  ja  so  nahbei! 

Ach,  war  ich  eine  Nadel ! 

Ich  nahte  her  und  hin 

und  stach  hcium,  mal  qucr,  mal  kninun 

so  ganz  nach  meinem  Sinn, 

Und  kam  die  kleine  Sindy, 

dann  hiclc  ich  mich  bcrcit 

und  srickte  mcincr  Sindy 

zwSlf  Rosen  auf  das  Klcid. 

Konune  vorbei,  Sindy, 

du  wohnst  ja  so  nahbei ! 

Ach,  war  ich  eine  Fiedel ! 
Ich  spiclte  wundetschdn 
mit  fideldum  und  dideldum, 
und  jeder  mu6t  sich  dretm. 
Und  kam  die  kleine  Sindy, 
ich  spielte  nur  fur  sic, 
und  frijhUch  drehte  Sindy  sich 
nach  meincr  Melodic. 

Komme  vorbei,  Sindy, 

du  wohnst  ja  so  nahbei! 
Amerikaaisth 


liedchen  aus  Holland 


Durck  z 


Tantenkuchen 


Ais  Lockenkopf  spazicrenging, 
war  Schwcstcrchen  dabei. 
Da  kauft  cr  cin  Pfund  Mandeln  cin 
iind  teilte  es  dutch  zwci. 

AU  Lockenkopf  im  Baume  saQ, 
war  Schwcstcrchen  dabei. 
Da  ri6  cr  einen  Apfel  ab 
und  tcilie  ihn  durch  zwci. 

Als  Lockenkopf  vcrpiugelt  wurd, 

war  Schwcstcrchen  dabei. 

Da  weint  sie  fiber  sein  Geschick 

und  tciltc  es  durch  zwci. 

HolianJisch 


Wo  bbt  du  gcwesen  ? 

Bei  der  Tante,  bci  der  Xante! 
Was  gab  es  bei  der  Xante  ? 

Bei  der  Xante  gabs  Wein. 

Was  hast  du  da  gegessen  ? 

Einen  Kuchcn,  einen  Kuchen. 
Wic  schmccktc  denn  der  Kuchcn  ? 

O  der  schmccktc  schr  fein! 
HcltJndisch 


IVoUe  wickeltt 

Wer  will  mit  uns  WoUc  wickeln 
und  den  Faden  nicht  vcrzwickeln? 
Drch  dich,  drch  dich,  Fadchcn  bunt, 
zu  detn  Knauel  dick  iind  rund ! 


Fragen 

Wicspatists? 

Punkt  zwSlfc! 
Wcr  sagt  das? 

Jungfer  Kith ! 
Woistsic? 

In  der  KQche! 
Was  tut  sic? 

Sic  nabt! 


Mutter  wird  «  prachtig  £ndcn, 
wenn  wir  iht  die  Wollc  winden. 
Dret  dich,  dreh  dich,  Fadchcn  bunt, 
zu  dem  Knauel  dick  imd  rund ! 

Hcut  will  Mutter  Strflmpfe  stricken 
aus  dem  Knauel,  aus  dcm  dickcn. 
Schau,  nun  wird  cr  klitzeklein! 
Bald  wird  nichts  mchr  Qbrig  sein. 
Hollandiseh 


Was  naht  sic  ? 
Zwci  Hemden! 
Die  naht  sie 
zusamin 
fur  die  kleine 
Poppedcine, 
fur  den  groBen 
Bimbam! 


3S« 


Unter  Mutters  Regenschirm 

Unter  Mutters  Regenschirm 
gingen  einst  zwei  Schwestern, 
die  Marie  und  die  Sophie, 
und  das  war  erst  gestem. 
Ihre  Holzschuh  machten: 
Klick  klack  klick! 
Und  der  Regen  machte: 
Tick  tack  tick 
auf  Mutters  Regenschirm. 

Da  kam  Jan,  der  Wind,  herbei, 

und  der  bUes  ganz  sachtc 

Regen  ins  Gesicht  der  zwei, 

pustete  und  lachte. 

Und  Jan,  der  Wind, 

der  zog  und  pfifF, 

und  auf  und  nieder 

ging  der  GriflF 

von  Mutters  Regenschirm. 

Doch  Marie  und  auch  Sophie 

wehrten  sich  recht  wacker. 

An  den  GrifFdes  Regenschirms 

faBten  die  zwei  Racker. 

Sie  lachten  Jan 

nur  ins  Gesicht 

und  sagten:  Jan, 

du  kriegst  ihn  nicht! 

*s  ist  Mutters  Regenschirm! 

Holldndisch 
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Sehr  traurig 


JVaisenkitider 


Und  die  Blumen  hlUhn  im  Tale 


Drci  scbr  klcinc  Waiscnkindcr 
gehn  mit  diei  geblumten  Topfchcn 
in  den  Wald  zum  Erdbeemsuclien, 
in  den  Wald  zum  Erdbcemsuchen. 
Ungarisdi 


Bin  Madcben  dtzt  auf  kaltcm  Stein. 

und  die  Blumen  blflhn  im  Talc. 
£s  halt  im  Arm  scin  Schwesterlcin. 

und  die  Blatter  welken  allc. 

Ein  Schatten  zieht  das  Tal  cndang, 
und  die  Blumen  bluhn  im  Talc. 

Das  Schwesterlcin  war  krank,  so  krank, 
imd  die  Blatter  welken  allc. 

Wanun  ist  keut  dei  Mcmd  so  rot  ? 

Und  die  Blumen  bluhn  im  Talc. 
Dein  Schwesterlcin  ist  lang  schon  tot, 

und  die  Blatter  welken  alle. 

Das  Lebcn  ist  ein  kuizcr  Traum, 
und  die  Blumen  blohn  im  Talc. 

Begrab  sic  unterm  Hollcrbaum, 
und  die  Blatter  welken  allc. 


Das  huitgemde  Kind 

Mutter,  ach  Mutter,  cs  hungert  mJcb, 

gib  niir  Brot,  soiut  sterbe  ich! 

Wartc  nur,  mein  Kind ! 

Morgen  woUn  wir  saen  geschwind! 

Und  als  das  Kom  gesaet  war, 

da  sprach  das  Kind  noch  immerdai: 

Mutter,  ach  Muner,  cs  hungert  mich. 
gib  mir  Brot,  sonst  sterbe  ich! 
Warte  nur,  mein  Kind! 
Morgen  wolln  wir  emCen  geschwind! 
Und  als  das  Kom  geemtet  war, 
da  sptach  das  Kind  noch  immcrdar: 

Mutter,  ach  Mutter,  es  hungert  mich, 
gib  mir  Brot,  sonst  sterbe  ich! 
Wartc  nur,  mein  Kind! 
Morgen  wolhi  wir  dicschen  geschwind! 
Und  als  das  Kom  gedroschcn  war, 
da  sprach  das  Kind  noch  immerdar: 


Mutter,  ach  Mutter,  es  hungert  mich, 
gib  mir  Brot,  sonst  sterbe  ich! 
Warte  nur,  mein  Kind! 
Mot^en  wolln  wir  mahln  geschwind! 
Und  als  das  Kom  gcmahlen  war, 
da  sprach  das  Kind  noch  immerdar: 

Mutter,  ach  Mutter,  cs  hungert  mich, 

gib  mir  Brot,  sonst  sterbe  ich ! 

Wartc  nur,  mein  Kind ! 

Morgen  wolln  wir  backcn  geschwind! 

Und  als  das  Brot  gebackcn  war, 

da  lag  das  Kind  auf  der  Totenbahr. 

DtuUch 


Gereimte  Grabsprikhe  fiir  Kin^ 

Hici  nibt  das  jungc  Odisclein, 
dcs  SchteincTS  Ocbsea  Sohnclcin. 
Der  liebe  Gott  hat  nicht  gewoUt, 
daB  es  ein  Ochse  werdcn  soUt. 

Deulxh  <uu  EiA\kamm, 
BayerisdierWittJ 


KuTze  Krankheit 

Ein  Bublcin  war  so  krack, 
dici  ganzc  Tage  lang. 
£s  konnte  nicht  schluckcn, 
es  koiuit  sich  nicht  mucken, 
ein  Bublcin  wsur  so  krank. 

Am  Flusse  bluht  so  rot 
das  Krautldn  Nimmertot. 
Und  wcr  es  gefunden, 
mu6  wieder  gesundcn 
vom  Kraudcin  Nimmertot. 


Ein  achtzehnjahre  gcwflnschtcs  Kind 
li^  in  dem  Grab  hicr  eingesenkcc 
Die  Blumc  bluht,  vergcht  gcscbwind, 
was  Wundct,  wanns  die  Eltcm  kranket! 
Es  lebt,  cs  weint,  ist  krank,  ist  tot, 
das  war  sein  Lcbenslauf  auf  Erdcn. 
Nach  siebcn  Wochen  kommet  Gott, 
eilt  hcim,  es  sollt  ein  Engel  werden, 

Dtutseh  aus  Urath, 

SJiwabisdie  Alb 


Das  BQblein  fand  das  Kraut, 

von  Peilen  hell  betaut. 

£r  hat  es  gebrochen. 

er  hat  es  berochen, 

das  Bublein  fand  das  Kraut. 

Da  war  der  Bub  gesund, 
genau  zu  dieser  Stand. 
Da  konnte  er  schlucken, 
da  konnt  er  sich  mucken, 
da  war  dei  Bub  gesund. 
Sloavnisch 


3&> 


Lauter  Maddien 


Der  Sonntagsrock 

Litka  ist  so  traurig, 
was  ist  nur  gcschchn  ? 
Ach,  dcr  bSsc  Zicgcnbock 
hat  zerrisscn  Litkas  Rock. 
Litka  lauft  in  Lumpen, 
traurig  anzusebn ! 


Litka  lauft  zur  Xante, 

kluge,  kletneDim! 

Xante,  schau,  der  Ziegcnbock 

riB  entzwei  den  Sonntagsrock! 

Litkas  liebc  Xante 

flickt  den  Rock  mit  Zwim. 


Litka  gebt  spazieren 
sonntags  vor  dem  Xor. 
Niemand  sieht  im  Sonntagsrock 
nun  das  Loch  vom  Ziegenbock. 
Litka  tragt  die  Nase 
hoher  als  zuvor. 
TschtchisA  ausBohmen 


Lulu 

Bin  allctne.  Was  soil  ich  tun  ? 
Bin  alletnc.  Was  mach  ich  nun? 
Lauf  zu  dcr  klcincn  Lulu ! 

Fliegen  im  Milchtopf .  Was  soil  ich  tun  ? 
Fliegcn  im  Milchtopf.  Was  nuch  ich  nun? 
Lauf  zu  der  kleincn  Lulu ! 

Katz  im  Schlagrahm.  Was  soil  ich  tim? 
Katz  im  Schlagrahm.  Was  mach  icfa  nun  ? 
Lauf  zu  der  kleinen  Lulu! 

Mops  im  WcinfaB.  Was  soil  ich  tun? 
Mops  im  Weinfafi.  Was  mach  ich  nun? 
Lauf  zu  der  kleinen  Lulu! 

Durchgelaufen  sieben  Paar  Schuh, 
duichgelaufcn  sieben  Paar  Schuh 
fur  meine  klctnc  Lulu! 


Das  lahme  Madcheit 

Wohin  gehst  du,  lahmes  Madchen? 
Mirusi,  mirusa. 

Pfladcc  Vdlchen  vor  dem  Stadtchen, 
mjrusi,  mirusa. 

Wohin  tragst  du  deinc  Vcilchen? 
Micuii,  mirusa. 

In  das  SchloB  fur  das  Prinzefichen, 
mirusi,  mirusa. 

Wemis  der  K5nig  nun  gewahi  wird? 
Mirusi,  mirusa. 

Nun,  dann  knix  ich,  bis  er  nett  wird! 
Mirusi,  mirusa. 

Spaabeh 

EaUpridtt  iJem/hmxdiisdien 

Cirofif,giroJU 


Das  Madchm  im  Apfelbaum 

Und  als  ich  in  den  Garten  ging, 
safi  hoch  im  Apfelbaum 
ein  Madchen,  hdbsch,  ein  lusdg  Ding, 
imd  vierzehn  Jahrc  kaum. 

Ich  rief:  Komm  her,  ich  spiel  mit  dii! 

Sic  lachte:  Dummer  Tropf! 

Dann  warf  sic  mir,  dann  warf  sic  mir 

die  Apfet  auf  den  Kopf. 

Griechitch 
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Jessie 

Es  gibt  im  ganzcn  Sdidtchen  nicht 

solch  Madchen  nicht,  solch  Mldchcn  nicht! 

Bin  Midchcn  wie 

diejcsdc,  die 

gibts  nirgcndwo  im  Land! 

Dcr  Jessie  mit  dem  Fcderhut 

ist  jeder  gut,  ist  jedcr  gut! 

Und  sch  ich  sie, 

dann  grOB  ich  sie 

und  winke  mit  dcr  Hand. 

Wie  sch&n  die  Jessie  kchcn  kann ! 

Sie  stcckt  mit  ihrcm  Lachcn  an, 

und  anzuschn 

ist  sie  so  schdn 

wie  lautcr  Morgcniicht. 

Die  Schmetterlinge  fai^  man  ihr, 

die  schonsten  Dingc  schcnkt  man  ihr. 

Sic  nimmt  sie  an 

von  jcdcrmann, 

denn  eitel  ist  sic  nicht. 


Die  Vcttem  und  die  Muhmcn  und 

die  Vdgel  und  die  Blumen  und 

der  warmc  Wind 

und  jcdes  Kind, 

die  Damen  und  die  Herm, 

die  Hundc  und  die  Katzen  und 

die  Mause  und  die  Spatzcn  und 

sogar  Herr  Knopf, 

dcr  Sauertopf, 

cin  jedcr  hat  sie  gem! 


Die  Herren  Buben 


/  du  mein,  a  du  mein  Hans 


Hans,  Hans, 

Hans  ging  nach  Zicgcnhain, 

kauft,  kauft, 

kauft  sich  drei  Kanncn  Wdn. 

I  du  mcin,  a  du  mcin, 

i  du  mcin,  a  du  mcin, 

i  du  mein,  a  du  mein  Hansl 

Hans,  Hans, 

Hans  hattc  Schuhlc  an 

mit,  mit 

silbemen  Schnallcn  dran. 


/ 


Hans,  Hans, 

Hans  hat  a  Hutlc  auf, 

mit,  mit 

mit  bunten  Fcdcm  diauf . 

Hans,  Hans, 

Hans  wolit  nach  Hausc  gchn, 

konnt,  konnt, 

konnt  auf  kci'm  Bcin  mchr  stehn. 

Hans,  Hans, 

Hans  kam  ins  Dorf  hincin, 

schlug,  schlug, 

schlug  allc  Scheiben  ein. 

Hans,  Hans, 

Hans  kam  ins  Huhncrloch. 

Da,  da, 

da  sitzt  er  heutc  noch. 

I  du  mcin,  a  du  mein, 

i  du  mein,  a  du  mein, 

i  du  mcin,  a  du  mcin  Hans! 

Deuisch 


Jonny 

Wo, 

wo, 

wo  nug  der  Jonny  sein, 

der  auf  dcm  Tredclmarkt  war? 

£t  hat  doch  nock  nie  ein  Vcrsptechen  gebrochcn, 

er  hat  mir  scit  Tagen,  ct  hat  mir  scit  Wochen, 

cr  hat  mir  drei  seidene  Bander  vcrsprochcn, 

zu  binden  tnein  nuBbrauncs  Haar. 

Wo, 
wo, 

wo  mag  der  Jonny  scin, 

der  auf  dem  Tredclmarkt  war? 

Er  hat  mir  versprochen  ein  Pf  und  Aprikoscn, 

ein  Straufichen  von  Lilien,  ein  StrauBchen  von  Rosen, 

dazu  cinen  Strobhut,  den  blauen,  famoscn, 

der  paBt  f  Qr  mcin  nuBbraimcs  Haat ! 


S^mderv 


Oh, 

oh, 

da  kommt  dcr  Jonny  an, 

der  auf  dcm  TrJJdclmarkt  war ! 

Er  gibt  mir  ein  duftcndcs  StrauBchen  von  Rosen 

und  scidcac  Bander,  dazu  Aphkoscn, 

und  dann  einen  Sttohhut,  den  bbuen,  famoscn, 

der  pafit  fQr  mein  nuBbraunes  Haar! 

Ncjn, 

nein, 

Jonny  vcrgiCt  mich  nicht, 

wenn  cr  beim  Trodclmarkt  wai! 

£r  will  mich  erfrcucn,  er  will  mich  nicht  kianken, 

cr  wird  auf  dem  TrOdelmarkt  stcts  an  mich  denken! 

Doch  andercn  Madchen  wird  Jonny  nichts  schcnkcn; 

dcnn  Jonny  licbt  nuBbraunes  Haai! 

Engtiidt 


Franzcken 

Dine,  dine,  dube, 
zum  FruhstQck  cine  Rube, 
zu  Minag  heiBe  BrOhe  bloB, 
zum  Kaffee  dickc  BohncnsoB, 
zut  Nacht  cin  Ziegenschwanzchen 
kriegt  umer  wildes  Franzchcn; 
denn  immer,  immer  wieder 
reifit  Franzchen  alles  niedei! 
Slowenuch 


Jantje 

In  den  Haag,  da  wohnt  cin  Graf, 
und  scin  Sohn  bciBt  Jantje. 
Fragst  du  ihn:  Wo  wohnt  Papa? 
Zeigt  crs  mit  dcm  Handje, 
mit  dcm  Fingcrtjc  und  Daumtje, 
auf  dem  Hute  cragt  ct  Pflaumtjc, 
cragt  am  Aim  ein  Bandjc. 
Tag,  mcin  licbcsjantjc! 
HoUandiith 


Frantck,  was  hast  du 

nur  gemacht? 

Fiantek,  nic  hatt  ich 

das  gcdacht! 

MuBt  du  dcnn  die  Blumcn  kopfcn, 

Madchcn  rdScn  an  den  Z5pfai? 

Frantek.  was  hast  du 

nui  gemacht? 

Frantck,  nic  hatt  ich 

das  gedacbc! 


Habe  mir  dabci 

nichts  gcdacht! 

Habe  es  nut  zum 

SpaB  gemacht! 

Blumcn  stchn  so  viele  drauBcn, 

Zdpfe  lockcn  halt  zum  Zauscn! 

Habe  mii  dabci 

nichts  gcdacht! 

Habe  es  nui  zum 

SpaB  gemacht! 

Frantck,  lafi  dcine 

Streiche  scin ! 

Frantck,  komm  und  sci 

brav  und  fcini 

Blumcn  sind  fur  dich  zu  zicrlich, 

Madchcn  aber  zu  manicrlich! 

Frantck,  la£  deine 

Streiche  sein ! 

Frantek,  komm  und  sci 

brav  und  fein! 

TichechisA  ausBohmcn 
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Karlilschek 

Karlitschek,  Karlitschck, 
was  trigst  du  im  Korbc  weg  ? 
Karlitschek,  Karlitschek, 
was  tragst  du  da  wcg  ? 

Trag  im  Korb  zwci  Tauben  weg, 

nur  zwei  Tauben! 

K5tmt  mirs  glaubcn! 

Nur  zwci  Ti  Ta  Tauben  weg! 

Karlitschek,  Karlitschek, 
sag,  was  stellst  du  in  das  Eck  ? 
Karlitschek,  Karlitschek, 
was  stellst  du  da  wcg? 

Stellte  nur  das  Korbchen  wcg, 

das  nicht  schwer  ist, 

weil  cs  leer  ist. 

Stellt  das  Ki  Ka  Korbchen  weg. 

Karlitschek.  Karlitschek, 
ist  im  Kdrbchen  nicht  Gcback  ? 
Karlitschek,  Karlitschek, 
ricchts  nicht  nach  Geback? 

Fragt  ihr  mich  so  frcch  und  keck, 

sag  ich  schlieShch, 

doch  vcrdrieBlich: 

Nehmt  euch  Ni  Na  NuBgeback! 
Pohlsth 


^^BF  tB^ 


Peterchen 


Peterctm  zctcrte, 

Prtcrchcn  wettcrtc, 

Petctchen  atgcitc  sich. 

Er  fluchte  ganz  frech: 

Potz  Schwcfel  und  Pcch! 

Und  sagt  dann:  Wie  aitig  bin  ich! 

Peterchen  strahlte, 

Peterchen  malte, 

Peter  bckleckertc  stcb. 

Er  malt  mit  der  Hand 

ein  Schwein  an  die  Wand 

und  sagt  dann :  Wie  artig  bin  ich! 

Darf  er  vom  Kuchcn 

etwas  vcrsuchen, 

will  er  das  Beste  fflr  sich. 

Er  bohn  tnit  dem  Daum 

heraus  eine  Ptlaum 

und  sagt  dann:  Wie  artjg  bin  ich! 


Peterchen  schnaufte, 

Peterchen  raufte, 

Peterchen  prQgelte  sich. 

Er  lief  scbliefiUch  weg 

und  fici  in  den  Drcck 

und  sagt  dann:  Wie  artig  bin  ich! 

Mehr  oder  minder, 

gleicht  er,  ihr  Kinder, 

dir  oder  dir  oder  dir ! 

Denn  seid  ihr  nicht  nctt, 

und  muBt  ihr  ins  Bett, 

dann  sagt  ihr:  Wie  artig  sind  wir! 

Engliith 
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Mekher 


Unset  Bnidet  Melcber 
wollc  ein  Reiter  wcm. 
Hat  er  kcincn  Rcithdm  nicht, 
konnt  er  keinet  went. 
Nahm  die  Mutter  den  Suppcntopf. 
sctzt  ihn  MclchcT  aufn  KopE. 
Nahm  die  Mutter  die  Wasscrkann, 
zog  ihtn  Reitcrstiefel  an. 
Nahm  die  Muttci  zwci  Domen, 
macht  dem  Mclchcr  Sporen. 
Willst  du  habcn  Handschuh  zwci? 
Stcck  die  Finger  in  Apfclbrci! 
Willst  du  cincn  Rdterzaum? 
Ei,  da  nitnm  den  Hemdensaum! 
Und  wo  ist  das  Rciterpfcrd? 
Setz  dich  auf  den  KGchcnherd! 
Und  im  Ofenloch  da  vom 
steckt  die  ganze  Uniform. 


Suppcntopf 

Ubem  Kopf  ] 

Apfelbrei: 

Finger  drcin ! 

Ofcngabcl: 

Rcitertabel! 

Hemdensaum: 

Rciterzaum! 

Hagcdom: 

Reitcrspoml 

KQchcnhcrd: 

Rcitcipferd! 

Wasscrkann: 

Stiefcl  an! 

Bcttclet  und  Armutei: 

Was  fQr  einc  Reitcrei! 

Deulich  mi  ier  Sdmtiz 


Lugenpeter 


Als  der  klcine  Peter 
ausging  mit  Papa, 
da  bcschricb  der  Klcine 
alles,  was  er  sah. 

Vater,  sprach  dct  Peter, 
Vater,  hOr  doct  zu: 
Sahst  du  jenen  Hund  dort, 
groB  wic  einc  Kuh? 


Hast  du  nun  gelogcn, 
bricht  die  Brucke  ein. 
Dann  fallst  du  ins  Wasser 
wie  ein  schwcrer  Stein. 

Sagte  ich,  fragt  Peter, 
gro6  wie  cine  Kuh? 
Und  er  ging  schr  langsam 
auf  die  Brucke  zu. 


GroS  wie  eine  Kuh,  Kind? 
Kleiner  Lugcnmund ! 
Niemals,  hdr  doch  zu.  Kind, 
sah  ich  solchen  Hund. 


Wcnn  ichs  uberlege, 
sah  ich  ihn  nur  halb. 
Und  der  Hund,  wer  w^eiB  e 
war  vielleicht  ein  Kalb? 


Sichst  du  dort  die  BrQcke? 
Siehst  du  doit  den  Steg? 
Da  hinQber,  Peter, 
fuhrt  uns  unscr  Wcg. 


Zwci  Schritt  vor  der  BrSckc 
sagt  6as  hangc  Kind : 
Dieser  Hund  war  gradso, 
wic  halt  Himdc  sind. 


Iwan 


Das  sufie  Kavalierchen 


Iwan  kann  schon  reiten, 
trabt  schon  zur  Tur  hinaus. 
Stcckcnpfcrdreiier 
reiten  durch  das  Haus. 

Iwan  hat  ein  Pferdchen, 
halt  es  mit  fester  Hand. 
Steckenpferdreiter 
reiten  durch  das  Land. 

Iwan  kann  schon  jagen, 
jagt  schon  in  Wies  und  Feld. 
Steckenpferdreiter 
reiten  durch  die  Welt. 

Geht  der  Iwan  schlafen, 
halt  seine  Hand  den  Zaum. 
Steckenpferdreiter 
reiten  noch  im  Traum. 

Russisch 


Ach,  was  war  das  fur  ein  Sohn 
mit  dem  reizenden  Figurchen! 
Doch  er  liebte  nur  Bonbon 
und  die  suBen  Konfiturchen. 
Dieser  Kleine  schleckerte 
alle  Tage  am  Buffet. 
Doch  die  Mutter  kam,  o  weh, 
plotzlich  durch  das  Turchen. 

Ach,  er  hatte  schon,  der  Sohn, 
mit  Vergniigen  und  Plasicrchen 
aufgegessen  die  Bonbon 
und  die  suBen  Konfiturchen. 
Hatte  viel  zu  viel  genascht, 
und  nun  war  er  uberrascht: 
Einem  Kugelchen  gUch  fast, 
scht  nur,  sein  Figurchen! 

Die  Moral  von  der  Geschicht 
heiBt  fiir  siiBe  Kavalierchen: 
Nur  von  Bonbons  lebt  man  nicht 
und  auch  nicht  von  Konfiturchen! 
SuBe  Schlecker,  kleiner  Gauch, 
kriegen  einen  dicken  Bauch; 
denn  das  Schleckem  schadet  auch 
meistens  dem  Figurchen! 

Franzosisch 
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Polikmell 

Plumps,  wer  ist  das? 

Herr  Polikinell,  Mamsellchen! 

Plumps,  wer  ist  das? 

Herr  Polikinell,  Mamsell! 

Warn  cr  cuch  sieht, 
dami  mdchte  er  cuch  alien 
nicht  gem  miBfallen; 
drum  singt  er  euch  sein  Lied! 

Sehc  nur,  er  gleicht 
den  Vdgeln,  wenn  sie  singen! 
Er  kann  auch  springcn. 
SO  vogelfederleichc! 

Bittschdn,  er  macht 
die  allertoUsten  Sprunge! 
Ist  guter  Dinge, 
vemeigc  sich  tief  und  lacht. 

Plumps,  wer  ist  das? 

Herr  Polikinell,  Mamsellchen! 

Plumps,  wer  ist  das? 

Herr  Polikinell,  Mamsell! 

Franzosisch 
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Am  Abend 


Abendglocken 

Glockcn,  sic  schwingcn 
und  (angcn  an  zu  klingcn. 
Sie  lautcn  nun  den  Abend  ein, 
nun  rufen  sie  und  singen: 
Ding  dong  ding  dong, 
ding  ding  doi^. 

V^lein,  sie  schwe^cn 

und  traumen  in  den  Zweigcn. 

Und  Iciser  wird  der  Glockcnton, 

nun  will  der  Tag  sich  ncigen. 

Ding  dong  ding  dong, 

ding  dii^  doi^. 


Abend  im  Gebirge 

Pferde  trinken, 
Halfter  blinkcn, 
und  dcT  Abend  will 
nicdersinken. 

Bringt  die  Hcrdc 
curer  Pfcrdc, 
well  der  Abend  da, 
ins  Gebiige. 

Dann,  ihr  Bruder, 
legt  euch  nieder. 
Morgcnsonnenglanz 
weckl  euch  wieder. 


Manch  ein  stummcr 

Mcnschenkununet 

■wird  vergessen 

im  ricfen  Schlummer. 

Schlaft,  ihr  Mudcn, 
schlaft  in  Fricden. 
Milder  Abendwind 
weht  von  SQden. 
Mazedonistb  autjugoilawien 


An  der  Wiege 


IViegenlied 

Schkf ,  Kindchcn,  schkf, 

der  Vatcr  hut  die  Schaf, 

die  Mutter  schQttelts  Baumelein, 

da  fallt  herab  cin  Triumelcin. 

Schlaf,  Kindchcn,  schlaf ! 

Deuisch 


Wiegenlied  im  Freieit 

Da  oben  auf  dem  Berge, 

da  rauscht  der  Wind, 

da  sitzet  Maria 

und  wiegct  ihr  Kind, 

sie  wicgt  es  mit  ihrer  schnceweiBen  Hand, 

dazu  braucht  sic  kein  Wiegenband. 


Susela  dusela 


Via  lula  leide 


Suscla  dusela, 

flfistem  die  Winde  fein, 

suscla  duscia, 

schlaf  nun,  mcin  Kindclcin. 

Tu  die  kleinen  Augen  zu, 

suscla  dusela  suscla  du! 

Suscla  duseb, 

traum  in  der  Wintemacht, 

suscla  dusela, 

schlafe,  mcin  Kindchen,  sacbt! 

DrauBcn  ist  cs  kalt  und  schlitnm, 

suscla  dusela  suscla  dim ! 

Suscla  dusda, 

KQhe  und  Schafe  ruhn, 

suscla  dusela, 

schlafe.  Kind,  schlafe  nun! 

Alles  schlaft  in  Stall  und  Haus, 

susela  duseia  susela  daus! 


Uia  luk  leide, 
Bimbaum  auf  der  Wddc. 
Ula  lula,  ula  lula. 
ula  lula  Idde. 

Ula  luU  laschcn, 
unterm  Baume  Grasdien. 
Ula  lula,  ula  lula, 
ula  lula  laschcn. 

Ula  luk  Ictka, 
in  dcm  Grasc  Pctka. 
Ula  lula,  ula  lula, 
ula  lula  Ictka. 

Ula  lula  Icincn, 
Pedca  hdrt  man  weinen. 
Uia  lula,  ula  lula, 
ula  lula  Icincn. 

Ula  lula  lante, 
wiegen  mu6  die  Xante. 
Ula  lula,  ula  lula, 
Ula  lula  lante. 


Ula  lula  lununcr, 

Pctka  licgt  in  Schlummcr. 

Ula  lula.  ula  lula. 

uU  lula  lummer. 

BulgMtitk 


Eine  weifie  Henne 

Eine  weiBe  Henne 

gackcrt  auf  dcr  Tcnnc, 

Icgt  ein  Ei,  so  wclB  und  nctt, 

far  das  Kind  im  Heiabett. 

Schkfc  cin, 

Kindlein  kletn, 

wirst  nun  bald  im  Traumland  sein. 

Ein  perlgiaucs  Huhncbcn 

hockt  bei  den  Kaninchen, 

Icgt  cin  Ei,  so  weiB  und  rund, 

far  das  Kind  zur  Abendstund. 

Schlafeein, 

Kindlein  klcin, 

wint  nun  bald  im  Traumland  scin. 

Eine  gclbc  Gluckc 

fangi  sich  cine  Mucke, 

lege  cin  Ei,  so  rund  und  voll, 

fur  das  Kind,  das  schlafen  soil. 

Schlafc  cin, 

Kindlein  klein, 

wirst  nun  bald  im  Traumland  sein. 


Tiefim  Walde 


Ticf,  def  im  Waldc 
Uegt  cin  HBgel  klcin. 
Hoch  auf  dcm  Hugel 
stcht  ein  Bamnddn. 

Baum  auf  dem  Hugcl, 

ticf  im  gruncn  Wald  licgt  cin  Hilgel. 

Ticf  in  dcm  Baumc 
ist  cin  Ncsdein  rund. 
WciB  ist  das  klcine 
£i  auf  seinem  Grund. 

£i  in  dcm  Ncsdein, 

Nest  auf  dcm  Baume, 

Baum  auf  dcm  HQgd, 

dcf  im  gruncn  Wald  licgt  ein  Hugel. 

Flink  aus  dcr  Schalc 
sdilupft  cin  VSglcin  aus. 
Zupft  cine  Fcder 
aus  dem  Federflaus. 

Feder  vom  Voglein, 

V6glein  vom  Eilein, 

Ei  in  dem  Nesdein, 

Baum  auf  dem  Hugel, 

def  im  gruncn  Wald  licgt  ein  Hilgel. 


Da  flog  die  FedcT 
fort  im  wilden  Wind, 
kommt  in  ein  Kisscn, 
darauf  schliift  mein  Kind. 

Kind  auf  dcm  Kisscn, 

Kisscn  von  Fedcm, 

Feder  vom  VSglein, 

Voglcin  vom  Eilein, 

£i  in  dcm  Ncstldn, 

Nest  auf  dcm  Baumc, 

Baum  auf  dcm  Hugcl, 

ticf  im  griincn  Wald  licgt  cin  H&gel. 

Ddnisch 


^ 


Suse  Nanje 

Susc  Nanjc,  ich  wiege  dich, 
waresc  du  groBcr,  ich  tadclcc  dich, 
doch  bei  Kindem,  klcin  und  schon, 
muB  man  durch  die  Finger  schn! 

Suse  Nanjc,  bist  du  erst  groB, 

wicg  ich  dich  nic  mchr  auf  meinem  SchoB, 

abcr  Kinder,  hiibsch  luid  klcin, 

wicgt  man  doch  mit  Frcude  cin, 

Suse  Nanje,  ich  wiege  dich, 
bist  du  erst  groBcr,  vcrlaBt  du  mich, 
abcr  wcil  du  noch  nicht  groB, 
wicg  ich  dich  auf  meinem  SchoB. 
HoUandisch 
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Schlaflieder 


SchhfliedfUr  ein  Zappeikind 

Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  der  Reiter  im  Busch 
rcitct  durch  Feldet  und  Waldcr  im  Husch. 
Mammy  bewacht  das  Kindlcin  klein, 
drum  schlicB  die  Auglein,  schlafe ! 
A4ammy  hat  Sorgen,  ihr  Herz  ist  schwcr. 
Daddy  im  Schaukdstuhl  wicgt  hin  und  her. 
Drum  schlicB  die  Auglcin,  schlaf  e ! 

Sag,  waium  h5rst  du  nicht? 
S^,  warum  schlafst  du  nicht? 
Wint  du  denn  niemals  brav? 
Schlaf,  schhmmcs  Kindlcin,  scUaf ! 

firichst  mir  das  Herz  noch, 
Zappdkind,  Zappclkind ! 
Biichst  mir  das  Herz  noch, 
zapphgcs  Kind! 
Brichst  mir  das  Herz  noch, 
Zappelkind,  Zappclkind! 
Brichst  mir  das  Herz  noch, 
zappligcs  Kind! 
Galiidi 
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Scfilafliedfiir  einen  kleinen  Crafen         Mondkonigin  und  Sonnenkdnig 


O  ho  ro,  Kindclcin, 
schlafe  nun  ctn! 

Dcin  Vatcr,  mein  BQblcin, 
ist  icich  und  an  Graf. 
Dcine  Mutter,  die  Lady, 
die  wi^  dich  in  SchUf . 

Nicht  lang  mehr,  mein  DQblein, 
dann  kommst  du  in  Zom, 
wcil  dcin  Schlaf  wird  gebiochen 
von  Trommel  imd  Horn. 

£in  DOblein  soil  schkfen, 

bis  daB  cs  erwacht. 

Denn  dcr  Kampf  folgt  dei  Kindheit 

wic  der  Tag  auf  die  Nacht, 

O  ho  ro,  Kindelein, 

schlaf e  nun  ein! 

Stholluch  nach  Sir  Walttr  Scott 


Bei  dcs  Sonnenk5nigs  Lachen 
gibts  ein  Kinderfest  im  Fteien. 
Flattemd,  wies  die  V5gel  machen, 
tanzen  sie  den  Slumenreihcn. 
Ach,  wenii  doch  der  SoniienkSnig 
immer,  immer  lachen  wollt! 

Abcr  kommt  die  Mondesk5n'gin 
cmst  und  bleich  heraufgesticgen, 
musscQ  alle  Kinder  schdn  in 
thren  Kindcrbetten  liegcn. 
Demi  die  Konigin  dcs  Mondes 
sagt  cuch,  daB  ihr  schlafen  sollt! 

Ilalienisck 


Rudre,  Schiffer 


Lauter  nette  kleine  Pferde 


Rudrc,  Schitfci,  rudre  welter, 
denn  der  Himmel  ist  nicht  heiter, 
tmd  bald  bricht  die  Nachc  berein. 
Nina  nana,  schlafc  cin! 

Die  verliebten  Ringelscblaogcn 
sind  schon  langst  zu  Bctt  gcgangen, 
und  bald  bricht  die  Nacht  herein. 
Nina  nana,  schlafe  ein! 

Allc  kicinen  Vcilchen  ncigen 
ibren  Kopf,  die  Diencn  schweigcn, 
und  bald  bricht  die  Nacht  herein. 
Nina  nana,  schlafc  ein ! 

Leiser  rinnt  der  Bach;  die  Schattcn 
wcrdcn  langcr  auf  den  Matten, 
und  nun  bricht  die  Nacht  herein. 
Nina,  nana,  schlafc  cin. 
Sizilianisck  nach  F.  Gregpiov'mi 


Husch,  mcin  Kind, 

schlaf  gcschwind ! 

Schlafen  muB  die  ganze  Erde. 

Morgen  frub 

schenk  ich  dir 

lauter  ncttc  klctnc  Pferde, 

schwarz  und  braun, 

schcckig  und  grau, 

einc  ganze  Pferdc-Hcrdc. 

Husch,  mcin  Kind. 

schlaf  geschwind ! 

Schlafen  muB  die  ganze  Erde. 

Husch,  mein  Kind, 

schlaf  gcschwind ! 

Stille  wird  es  in  der  Kammcr. 

Weit  dahint, 

liebcs  Kind, 

^gt  cin  Ummlein  an  zu  jammctn. 

Bienchen  summt, 

kribbelt  und  brummt, 

darum  schreit  das  Lammlein:  Mama! 

Husch,  mcin  Kind. 

schlaf  gcschwind! 

Stille  wird  es  in  der  Kammcr. 


Die  Maus  in  der  Ukr 


Schlajlied  mit  Moral 


Hei  didcl,  dei  didel,  dur! 
Die  Maus  sitzt  in  dcr  Uhr. 
Die  Uhr  schlagt  zwci, 
die  Maus  schrcit:  Wcih! 
Hei  didel,  dei  didel,  dui ! 

Hei  didel,  dd  didel.  dur! 
Die  Mam  sitzt  in  dei  Uhr. 
Die  Uhr  schlagt  vier, 
die  Maus  schreit:  Hici! 
Hei  didel,  dei  didel,  dur! 

Hei  didel,  dei  didel,  dur! 
Die  Maus  siczt  in  der  Uhr. 
Die  Uhi  schlagt  sechs, 
die  Maus  lauft  weg. 
Hei  didcl,  dd  didel,  dur! 

Hei  didel,  dd  didel,  dur! 
Die  Maus  sitzt  in  dei  Uhr. 
Die  Uhi  schlagt  acht, 
die  Mam  sagt:  Gut  Nacht! 
Hei  didel,  dei  didel,  dui ! 


War  ein  Madchen,  das  war  dunun. 

Schlafe  ein, 

schlummeie  fcin! 
Schlich  stets  um  den  Herd  hcrum. 

Schlafe  etn, 

schlummeie  fein! 

Andre  Madchen  kochen  gut. 

Schlafe  ein, 

schlunmieie  feinl 
Dicse  wci6  nicht,  wic  mans  tut! 

Schlafe  ein, 

schlummeie  fcin! 

Wer  beizdten  kochen  kann, 

schlafe  ein, 

schlummeie  fein! 
Kriegt  den  allerbesten  Mann! 

Schbfe  ein, 

schlummeie  fein! 
Kroatisch 


Hd  didel,  dd  didel,  dur! 
Die  Mam  atzt  in  dei  Uhr. 
Die  Uhi  schlagt  zehn. 
Die  Maus  schlaft  schon. 
Hd  didcl,  dei  didel,  dur! 


Unterm  Mond,  demfemen 

Bei  dem  Mond,  dem  femen, 
wach  doch  auf,  Pierrot! 
Unter  kalten  Stemen 
friert  mich  Arme  so! 
Horst  du  meine  Wortc? 
Schau,  mein  Licht  ist  aus. 
Offiie  mir  die  Pfortc, 
laB  mich  in  dcin  Haus! 

Unterm  Mond,  dem  femen, 
nift  Pierrot  zuruck: 
Bldbe  bei  den  Stemen, 
hast  bei  mir  kein  Gliick! 
Gehe  zur  Kusine! 
Liege  schon  im  Schlaf, 
und  die  Base  Line, 
die  ist  gut  und  brav! 

Unterm  Mond,  dem  femen, 
traumt  und  schlaf  t  Pierrot, 
traumt  von  goldnen  Stemen, 
und  er  lachelt  froh. 
Unterm  Mondenscheine, 
groB  und  wunderbar, 
hat  der  mude  Kleine 
silberhelles  Haar! 

Franzosisch 


Schlafe  ein^  mein  Briiderlein 

Schlafe  ein, 

mein  Bruderlein,  schlafe! 

Bruderlein, 

so  schlafe  doch  ein! 

Die  Mutter  backt  Brot, 

du  leidest  nicht  Not. 

Der  Vater  im  Fcld 

hat  den  Weizen  besteUt. 

Schlafe  gut, 

mein  Bruderlein,  schlafe! 

Alles  ruht 

in  sicherer  Hut. 

Schlafe  ein, 

mein  Bruderlein,  schlafe! 

Bruderlein, 

so  schlafe  doch  ein! 

Die  Mutter,  sie  spinnt 

die  Wolle  furs  Kind. 

Der  Vater  ist  aus, 

holt  die  Schafe  nach  Haus. 

Schlafe  gut, 

mein  Bruderlein,  schlafe! 

Alles  ruht 

in  sicherer  Hut. 
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Schkfc  an, 

man  BrOderlcin,  schlafe! 

BrQderlein, 

so  schkfe  docb  ein! 

Die  Mutter  kocht  Brei, 

tut  Zucker  dabci. 

Der  Vatcr  fflllt  Wein 

in  die  Fasscr  hineiii. 

Schlafe  gut, 

mcin  Brdderleiii,  schlafe! 

Allcs  ruht 

in  sichcrer  Hut. 

Franzeiisch 


Nina  nana  moneletto 

Nini  nana  moneletto, 
kiciner  Lausbub,  schlafe  gut! 
Vatet  kommt  zu  dir  ans  Bettchen, 
Vater  schenkt  dir  einen  Hut. 
Nina  nana,  schlafe  gut! 
Vatei  bringt  dir  cinen  Hut, 
bringt  ein  HQtchen,  grOn  und  fein, 
kleiner  Lausbub,  schlafe  ein! 

Nina  nana  moneletto, 
kleiner  Lausbub,  schlafe  ein! 
Mutter  kommt  zu  dii  ans  Bettchen, 
schenkt  dir  Apfel,  rot  und  fein! 
Nina  nana,  schlafe  ein ! 
Mutter  bringt  fQr  dich  allein 
rote  Apfel,  groB  und  fein! 
Kleiner  Lausbub,  schlafe  ein ! 
Ilaliaiisch 
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Bmder  Jakob 

Bruder  Jakob»  Bruder  Jakob, 
schlaft  Ihr  noch?  Schkft  Ihr  noch? 
Lautet  £ure  Glocken! 
Lautet  £ure  Glocken! 
Ding  ding  dong, 
ding  ding  dong! 

Bruder  Jakob,  Brudcr  Jakob, 
steht  nun  auf,  steht  nun  auf  1 
Lautet  £ure  Glocken! 
Lautet  £ure  Glocken! 
Ding  ding  dong, 
ding  ding  dong! 

Brudcr  Jakob,  Brudcr  Jakob, 
zicht  £uch  an,  zicht  £uch  an! 
Lautet  £urc  Glocken! 
Lautet  £ure  Glocken! 
Ding  ding  dong, 
ding  ding  dong! 

Franzosisch 
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Aus  dem  Vogel-Abc  (Deutsch)  21 
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Tierspektakel 

Oberall  Larm  (Schwedisch)  25 

Der  Wolf  im  Wald  (Franzosisch)  25 

Bins  jagt  das  andere  (Kroadsch)  26 

Gockd  und  Rabe,  Hund  und  Schwein  (Islandisch)  27 

Das  Gastmahl  der  Vogd  (Danisch)  28 

Cincdirinella  (Italienisch)  29 

Dcnkt  euch!  (Polnisch)  30 

Katz  und  Hund 

Drei  hungrige  Katzchen  (Englisch)  31 

Katzenschnurren  (Slowenisch)  32 

Ringd-rangd-ratze  (Slowenisch)  32 

Hoflidie  Tiere  (Englisdi)  32 

Mein  Hiindchen  (Hollandisdi)  33 

Lorretje  (Hollandisdi)  33 

Kleines  Volk 

Tier-Emte  (Polnisch)  34 

Fiichslein,  willst  du  was  erreichen  (Bulgarisch)  34 

Die  Grille  und  die  Ameise  (Franzosisch)  35 

Eichhom  und  Eichhomin  (Kuhlandisch)  36 

Sieben  Frosche  (HoUandisch)  37 

FUegen  und  Mucken  (Bulgarisch)  38 

Gltihwiirmchen  (Italienisch)  38 

Lautet  die  Glocken,  das  Kalh  ist  tot! 

Das  Schwein  kriegte  Masem  (Amerikanisch)  39 

Weh  dir,  du  armes  Gansgeschlecht  (Deutsch)  40 

Das  kluge  Endein  (Litauisch)  41 

Das  arme  Kalbchen  (Ungarisch)  41 

Der  Wolf  und  die  Gans  (Luxemburgisch)  42 

Gansehiiten  (Norwegisch)  43 

Das  Kalb  ist  tot  (Englisch)  44 


JAGD-  UND  JAGERLIBDER 


Vogelfang 

Piepmatz,  Greis  und  Kind  (Serbisch)  46 

Wachtelf ang  (Tschechisch  aus  Mahrcn)  47 
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Wo,  ach,  wo  ist  Frcihcic?  (Uagarisch)  48 
VogcUang  (Griechiscb)  48 

Stxiumd  und  JSgcr  (IslSndisch)  49 

Auf ,  auf ,  zum  Erohlicbcn  Jagen  (Deutsch  aus  Kamten)  49 

Lob  dct  Jagd  (Irisch)  50 

Dachsjagd  (Rmsuch)  30 

An  den  Gott  der  Jagd  (Finnisch)  50 

POSTILLON-,   FUHRMANNS-  UND  RBITBRLIEDER 

Fuhrmann  und  Postilion 

Ein  alter  Posthaltcr  (Deutsch)  52 

Fuhnnatm  und  RoBlcin  (Deutsch)  52 

Schneckcopost  (Deutsch  aus  £)sterceich}  53 

Der  trauiigc  Postilion  (Russisch)  53 

Zwci  Wagelchcn  (HoUandisch)  54 

Reiierglikk 

Herr  Rowas  (Griechisch)  js 

Reiterliedchen  (Tschechisch  aus  BQhmen)  55 

LSute,  klcine  Schelle  (Schwedlsch)  $6 

Hopp,  mcin  Schinunel  (Ungaiisch)  jti 

Det  Weg  nach  Texas  (Amenkaniscb)  57 

Reiier  und  MSdchen 

MSdchen  und  Kavalier  (Ungarisch)  59 

Darjuschka  und  der  Reiter  (Russisch)  59 

Magd  und  Reiter  (Schwedisch)  60 

Wamung  (Polnisch)  60 

Pferde  und  Rosen  (Bulgaiisch)  61 

Hcj,  Husai!  (Ungaiisch)  61 

ReiUTlod 

Kamrad  Schandoi  (Ungarisch)  62 

Olaf  (blandisch)  63 

Reitecs  Morgenlied  (Deutsch)  64 

Drei  Schwestem  (Litauisch)  65 

Reitcnod  (Polnisch)  66 


J 


HIRTEN-  UND  SCHAFERLIBDBR 

Lack-  und  Weidelieder 

Die  Hirtcnflotc  (Brctonisch)  68 

Die  Wcidcnfldtc  (Finnisch)  69 

O  schlafe  nicht  so  lange!  (Schotdsch)  69 

Der  Hiitcrbub  (Schwcdisch)  70 

Lockruf  fiir  Ziegen  (Norw^;isch)  71 

Hab  den  Teufel  heut  gesehn  (Islandisch)  71 

Holla,  Kiihe  72 

Hirtinnen  und  Schaferinnen 

Aussichten  (Slowenisch)  73 

Margarete  -  Annegrete  (Schwedisch)  73 

Hirtin  von  Gotaland  (Schwedisch)  74 

Es  regnet,  regnet,  Hirtin  (Franzosisch)  75 

Lustig  ist  die  Schsferei 

Hirtenweishcit  (Ungarisch)  76 

Der  lusdge  Schaf  er  (Ungarisch)  76 

Auf  der  Hohe  des  Tages  (Galisch)  77 

Die  lusdge  Schaferei  (Deutsch)  77 

Der  gliickliche  Hirte  (Schotdsch)  78 

Der  Bauer  und  die  Burschen  (Tschechisch 

aus  Mahren)  78 

Die  GeiBen  (Norwegisch)  79 

Auf  jenem  Berge  dort  (ItaUenisch)  80 

Der  unkluge  Hirte  (Polnisch)  80 

Schweinehirt  und  Cowboy 

Lumpenpdz  -  guter  Pelz  (Ungarisch)  81 

Pelz  bleibt  Pelz  (Ungarisch)  81 

Woran  erkennt  man  Schweinehirten?  (Ungarisch)  82 

Cowboy-Lied  (Amerikanisch)  83 

Schlaflied  fiir  BiifFel  (Amerikanisch)  84 

LIEDER  VOM  SPINNEN  UND  WEBEN 

Am  Spinnrad 

Das  geschenkte  Spinnrad  (ItaUenisch)  86 
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Spinn,  spinn,  mcinc  licbc  Tochter  (Dcutsch)  87 

Kloppellied  (F^misch)  88 

Spinnchn,  ho !  (GSlisch)  88 

Die  tiaur^c  Spinncria  (Irisch)  89 

Weherliedcr 

Lied  cinei  Webedn  (GSlisch)  90 

Vicr  Weber  (Holiandisct)  91 

Webcrlied  (Schweizerdeutsch)  92 

Die  Leincweber  (E>eutsch)  93 

FISCHBRLIEDBR,   SCHIFFERLIEDER   UND   SHANTIES 

KUitK  Fischer  und  Matrosen 

Schiflcheii  auf  dcm  blauen  Meer  (Slowetilsch)  96 

Die  kleinea  SchifFc  (Fianzosisch)  96 

Warum,  warum  weint  der  Lasse?  (Schwedisch)  97 

Schlaflied  f  iii  cincn  Fischerbuben  (Italienisch)  97 

Hej,  Fischer  (Ungarisch)  98 

Dinge,  donge,  dunge  (ktiisch)  98 

Stohe  Schiffer 

Die  FliiSer  (Fiimisch)  99 

Trotzlied  (Islandisch)  100 

Dcr  Segebchiifer  (Polnisch)  100 

Und  so  gingcn  wii  auf  die  Sec  (Fiimisch)  lOi 

£s  fiihrt  ein  Mann  auf  See  (HoUSindisch)  102 

Aus  Silber  war  die  See  (Flaimsch)  103 

Haltet  den  Kuis  aui  Siglones  (Islandisch)  103 

Shanties 

Anker  auf  (Friesisch  von  der  Insel  Helgoland)  104 

Manner  mit  Banen  (Hollandisch)  104 

Der  besofiene  Scemann  (Ameiikanisch)  105 

Der  Windjamnier  (Gilisch)  106 

Dcr  lustre  Fischer  (Amerikanisch)  107 

Die  Welt,  boys,  die  ist  mal  so!  (Gidisch)  108 

Heimkehr  nach  Mingulay  (Giilisch)  109 

Trauer-  und  TolenlieJer 

Trauer  um  einen  Helden  ((^lisch)  1 10 


I 


Fcm  eOoat  an  Traucisang  (<^ilisch)  i  lo 
WiefremdistdasMeer!  (Iiuch)  iii 
Grabltcd  fiir  eincn  RiSnig  (GSilisch)  1 12 


LtEDBR  VOM  DORFB 


S3tn  und  MShen 

Pflug,  Sut  und  firot  (Liuuisch)  114 

GroBer  Udo  (Russisch)  114, 

fiasilikum  (Bulgariscli)  115 

Da  Wind  wabt  (Deutsch  aus  IGtmten)  115 

Dc  Wind,  dc  wait  (Nicdcrdcutsch)  116 

Der  bohmische  Wind  (Deutsdi)  iii5 

Der  faulc  John  (Amerikanisch)  1 17 

Sacn  und  Mahcn  (Tschechisch  aos  Bohmcn)  118 

Fein  sachte  (Ungaiisch)  119 

Heutc  sac  die  GroBmama  (fiulgaiisch)  1 19 

Der  faulc  Frandscliek  (Tschedusch  aus  Bolunen}  t20 

Das  Wasscrfeld  (Tschechisch  aus  MShren)  izo 

Mancherlei  Bauem 

Warum  sind  die  Sauem  so  schon?  (HoUandiscl^  121 

Was  ein  richdgcr  Baucrsmann  ist  (Tschechisch 

au5  Bohmcn)  122 

Der  zerfahrene  Bauer  (Ungarisch)  123 

Die  Zwiebelbauem  (Tschechisch  aus  Bohmcn)  123 

Debreziner  Truthahnbraten  (Ungarisch)  124 

Das  BSuerlein  (Hollandisch)  124 

Mademoiselle,  Ihr  Diener!  (Franzosisch)  126 

Bauemkirmes  (Flamisch)  127 

Allerki  Arger 

HciT  und  Fiau  PantoSel  (Hollandisch)  128 

Die  arme  Magd  (Polnisch)  128 

I>er  Speckdieb  (Tschechisch  aus  Miihren)  129 

Der  Schweincdieb  (Ungarisch)  129 

Die  unzufriedene  Magd  (Tschechisch  aus  Mahren)  130 

MUUetlieder 

Die  Miihlc  an  der  Donau  (Ungarisch)  i  ji 


Mahle,  Miiller  (Bulgarisch)  131 

WerinBanjalekseinKomwillmahln(Bretonisch)  132 

Sieben  Krcuzcr  (Ungarisch)  133 

Herr  Miiller  und  Frau  Miillerin  (Deutsch 

aus  Osterreich)  133 

Von  Baumen  und  Garten 

Lied  vom  Holze  (Russisch)  134 

Baum  und  Wind  (Kroadsch)  134 

Die  Baume  (Hollandisch)  135 

Opas  Garten  (Spanisch)  136 

Baum  und  Laube  (Russisch)  136 

Das  Blumenfest  (Ungarisch)  137 

Ein  alte  Frau  (Spanisch)  137 

Der  Apfelbaum  (Griechisch)  138 

Mein  Garten  (Ungarisch)  138 

Meine  schone  Blumenwiese  (Irisch)  139 


LIEDBR  VON  ZUHAUSE 


Dorfund  Stadt 

In  der  goldenen  Heimat  (Estnisch)  142 

Das  Turmglockenspiel  von  Diinkirchen  (Flamisch)  143 

Sand  und  Gold  (Ungarisch)  143 

Sag  uns,  wo  die  Glockenblumen  bliihn  (Schottisch)  144 

Auf  der  Reise  nach  Toledo  (Spanisch)  144 

Das  wunderschone  Schlofi  (Flamisch)  145 

Strom  und  Meet 

Wolgalied  (Russisch)  146 

Unser  Strom  (Ungarisch)  146 

Bliihendes,  griinendes  Eiland  (Galisch)  147 

Der  HeiUge  Nepomuk  (Tschechisch  aus  Bohmen)  148 

Island,  gliickUches  Land  (Islandisch)  148 

Rams  Insel  (Irisch)  149 

Heimweh  und  Heimkehr 

Fliege,  Voglein  (Ungarisch)  150 

Der  verlorene  Sohn  (Tschechisch  aus  Bohmen)  150 

Obem  Jordan  (Amerikanisches  NegerUed)  151 
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Wanderer  und  Wolkc  (Finnisch)  152 

£>cr  Wanderer  (Deutsch  aus  dcr  Schweiz)  i 


DAS  LIBDBRJAHR 


# 


Das  Stemcnjahr  (Deutsch  aus  Siebenbiiigcn)  1 54 

Der  Niick  (Schwedisch)  155 

Lied  dcs  BlumenmSdcliens  (Irisch)  156 

Der  Schneemann  (Norwegisdi  und  Schwedisch)  157 

Sag,  kotnmst  du  bald?  (Norwcgiscb)  t  jS 

Schein,  Somie,  schein!  (Ungaiisch)  i$8 

Friihlingscinlauten  (FllmiscI^  IJ9 

Ostennont^  (Ungaiisch)  160 

Alexejewitsch  (Rimisch)  161 

Schwalbenfriihling  (Gnechisch)  161 

Hiaz  kimmt  dei  schon  Fniajahi  (Ostccicichisch)  162 

Ein  Fruhling  ohne  Raupen  (Italienisch)  itSj 

Almauftrieb  (Norwegisch)  163 

Sommcramingen  (Pokiisch)  164 

Wcinlese  (Italieniscli)  164 

Wunder,  Wundcr  (Litauisch)  165 

An  cine  Zittone  (Gnechisch)  165 

Der  Regcn  (Pobisch)  166 

Emtehed  (Diinisch)  166 

Bootsmann  und  Wildgans  (Irisch)  167 

Heibsdied  (Finniscb)  i6g 

Verschndt  (Deutsch)  168 

Der  cinsamc  Vogel  (Norwegisch)  169 

Schlafe  wohl,  du  Weidenbaum  (Schwedisch)  170 


WEIHNACHTSLIBDER 


Sanki  Niklaus 

Nun  kommt  bald  das  D3mpfschiff(Hollandisch)  172 

Nikolaus,  du  heilger  Mann  (Hollandisch)  172 

Herr  Josef  und  Frau  Maria 

Als  der  Herr  Augustus  (Ftanzosisch)  173 

Sic  Ziehen  dutch  das  S^tchcn  (Franzosisch)  174 


Das  Wcihnachtsschiflf(Englisch)  175 

Wohl  zu  der  halben  Nacht 

Die  Winterrosc  (Deutsch)  176 

Zwischen  Ochs  und  Eselein  (Franzosisch)  176 

Konig  dcs  Himmels,  dein  Sohn  (Islandisch)  177 

An  den  Olbaum  (Italienisch)  177 

Untcr  cinem  Lindcnbaum  (Serbisch)  178 

£i,  du  armes  Kindel  (Polnisch)  179 

Lied  cincs  klcincn  Schafliirten  (Ungarisch)  179 

Hirtenweihnacht 

Anffordcnmg  an  die  Hirten  (Tschcchisch 

aus  Bohmen)  180 

Hirtenmadchen  sind  wir  dreie  (Franzosisch 

aus  Belgien)  180 

Mirtenreigen  (Franzosisch)  181 

£ine  Hirdn,  jung  und  heiter  (Franzosisch)  182 

Sag,  Pierrot,  wohin  so  schnelle?  (Franzosisch)  183 

Vogelweihnacht 

Die  schonste  Nacht  auf  Erden  (Spanisch)  184 

Dort  hinter  Sichems  Hiigeki  (Franzosisch)  184 

Vogelweihnacht  (Tschechisch  aus  Mahren)  185 

Dreierlei  Weihnacht 

WeihnachtsUed  der  Burschen  (Rumanien)  186 

Stefan  war  cin  Pferdeknecht  (Schwedisch)  187 

Die  Weihnachtszwerge  (Finnisch)  188 

Dreikonigslieder 

Kaspar,  Melchior  und  Balthasar  (Franzosisch)  189 

Wir  sind  drei  Prinzen  (Franzosisch)  190 


LIEDER  VON  ARMBN  LEUTEN 


Arme  Schlucker 

Patrioten  (Deutsch  aus  der  Schweiz)  192 

Lied  der  hessischen  Soldaten,  die  von  ihrem  Land- 

grafen  nach  Amerika  verkauft  wurden  (Deutsch)  192 

Die  armen  Soldaten  (Polnisch)  193 

Der  kleine  Tambour  (Luxemburgisch)  194 
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J 


Ich  wdB  nit,  wie  mir  ist  (Deutsch  aus  Bayem 

und  Schwaben)  195 

Armer  Geburtstag  (Ungarisch)  195 

£s  war  einmal  (Polnisch)  is)6 

Seltsame  Geschenke  (Deutsch)  196 

Das  Gamdenmadchen  (Hollandisch)  197 

Das  MSdchen  und  der  schwarze  Rihrmann  (Litauisch)  197 

Schwefelholzle  (Deutsch  aus  Schwaben)  198 

Der  Scherenschleifer  (Hollandisch)  is)9 

Der  arme  Scherenschleifer  (ItaUenisch)  200 

Scherenschleif  erlied  (FUlmisch)  200 

Jahrestag  der  Schneider  (Deutsch)  201 

Backa  BScka  (Osterreichisch)  202 

Dalkata  Bua  (Osterreichisch)  203 

Schmiedelied  (Polnisch)  204 

Die  Jahre  bei  der  Eisenbahn  (Amerikanisch)  204 

Die  Axt  (Tschechisch  aus  Bohmen)  205 

Gereimte  Grabspriiche  (Deutsch)  206 

Fahrendes  Volk 

Vagabundenhed  (Ungarisch)  207 

Fahr  dahin  (Ungarisch)  207 

In  Mutters  Stiibele  (Deutsch)  208 

Der  Rummelpott  (Hollandisch)  209 

Wandre  nun  ins  feme  Land  (Deutsch)  209 

Lied  des  Berliner  Guckkastenmannes  (Deutsch)  210 

Der  Wunderdoktor  (ItaUenisch)  211 

Gipsfigiiri  (Deutsch)  212 

Der  Oltrager  Hiasl  (Osterrdchisch)  212 

Kost  siisch  fast  niix  (Luxemburgisch)  213 

LIEDER  VON  HERREN,   PRINZEN,   KONIGEN  UND   KAISBRN 

Peine  Herren  (Irisch)  216 

Unser  Herr ,  der  Baronet  (Tschechisch  aus  Bohmen)  216 

SchachUed  (Spanisch  und  Franzosisch)  217 

Prinz  Charhe  (Schottisch)  218 

Der  arme  Konig  (Griechisch)  219 
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Konig  Ian  (Englisch)  219 
Konig  Karl  (Ungarisch)  220 
Konig  Arthurs  Diener  (Schottisch)  220 
Der  Konig  von  Sachsen  (Deutsch)  221 
Der  Konig  von  Frankreich  (Englisch)  221 
Napolium  (Amerikanisch)  222 
Napoleon  in  Moskau  (Deutsch)  223 
Das  KutschkeUed  (Deutsch)  224 

RAUBBR-  UND  RBBELLENLIEDER 

Seerauber-Lied  (Amerikanisch  und  Englisch)  226 
Rauber  miissen  hoflich  sein  (Tschechisch 
aus  Mahren)  227 

Die  Rauber  im  Busch  (Slowakisch)  227 
Der  schwarze  Stefan  (Ungarisch)  228 
Wamung  vor  dem  Galgen  (Slowakisch)  229 
Zwischen  den  Hiigeln  griin  (Slowakisch)  230 
I  bin  da  boarisch  Hiasl  (Deutsch  aus  Bayem)  230 

SPIBLMANNS-  UND  MUSIKANTBNLIEDBR 

Der  Spielmann  im  Himmel  (Deutsch)  232 
Liaba  Herrgott  im  Himmi  (Deutsch)  233 
Der  Glockenspielmann  (Flamisch)  234 
Das  Wunderhom  (Deutsch)  235 
Klaus  mit  der  Fiedel  (Slowakisch)  236 
Der  Pfeifer  von  Dundee  (Schottisch)  237 
Tom,  der  Pfeifer  (Englisch)  238 
Vetter  Spielmann  (Franzosisch)  238 
Bei  dem  Meister  Andreas  (ItaUenisch)  239 
Woher  kommen  Lieder?  (Slowakisch)  240 
Lob  der  Musik  (Tschechisch  aus  Bohmen)  240 
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TANZLIBDER 


Ringelreihen 

Aiifforderung  zum  Tanz  (Tschechisch  aus  Bohmen)  242 

Lieber  Franz  (Hollandisch)  243 

Die  zerrissncn  Stiefel  (Ungarisch)  243 

Djurkas  neues  Warns  (Ungarisch)  244 

Butzemann  (Deutsch)  244 

Kohlpflanzen  (Franzosisch)  245 

£ine  Ratte  und  ein  Floh  (Spanisch)  245 

Tanz  zu  Ehren  des  Herings  (Flamisch)  246 

Krebse  tanzen  mit  den  Fischen  (Polnisch)  247 

Briick  von  Avignon  (Franzosisch)  248 

Dreh  dich  nun  herum  (Tschechisch  aus  Bohmen)  249 

Schrummdibumm  (Schwedisch)  250 

Ringeheihen  (Franzosisch)  250 

Lauter  Lupfen  und  Hupfen  (Schwedisch)  251 

Lockenkopf  (Russisch)  252 

Lorbeertanz  (Franzosisch)  252 

Die  Ranke  aus  Gold  (Russisch)  253 

Feuerspan,  Feuerspan  (Russisch)  253 

Horn  und  £nte  (Russisch)  254 

Von  Tanzerinnai 

Wcr  Marjuschka  nicht  gesehen  (Ungarisch)  255 

Morgen  ist  Festtag  (ItaUenisch)  256 

Tanz,  Zigeunerin!  (Spanisch)  257 

Marianka  (Tschechisch  aus  Bohmen)  258 

Die  Nonnlein  (Spanisch)  258 

Die  tanzwiitige  Frau  (Griechisch)  259 

Jenny  Jenkins  (Amerikanisch)  260 

Tanz,  Villanella!  (Itahcnisch)  261 

Heut  will  die  Mary  tanzen  (Schottisch)  262 

Tanze  fiir  Junge  und  Alte 

Alt  und  Jung  (Ungarisch)  263 

Markischer  Bauemtanz  (Deutsch)  263 

Sporen,  tanzt  Krakowjak!  (Polnisch)  264 
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Oma  und  Opa  (Tschechisch  aus  Bohmen)  264 

Schwagcr  Schmer  (Franzosisch)  265 

Kavalierstanz  (Danisch)  265 

Kann  Marco  schon  tanzen?  (Ladinisch  aus  Italien)  266 

Traumtanz  (Ungarisch)  266 

Was  f  iir  cin  scltsamer  Tanz  (Danisch)  267 

Tanz  an  einem  Jungfrauengrab  (Flaniisch)  268 

Alle  Blatter  miissen  sich  verfarben  (Slowakisch)  268 

Tanzlied  im  Winter  (Tschechisch  aus  Mahrcn)  269 

Faules  Pack  (Tschechisch  aus  Mahren)  270 


LIEDER  VON  LIEBESLEUTEN 


Die  MaJchen  und  die  Blumen 

Auf  dem  Rosenf  eld  (Ungarisch)  272 

Oberm  FluB  ein  Madchen  sitzt  (Russisch)  272 

Mstdchen  und  Schmetterlinge  (Lettisch)  273 

Traumdeutung  (Islandisch)  273 

Madchen,  Madchen  (Slowakisch)  274 

Blau  ist  Lavendel  (Schottisch)  275 

Das  verlorene  Taschentuch  (Ungarisch)  275 

Gestortcr  Traum  (Bulgarisch)  276 

Nachtigallcnweisheit  (Franzosisch)  277 

Jaroschauer  Heide  (Tschechisch  aus  Mahren)  278 

Es  fiel  ein  Reif  (Deutsch)  278 

Was  sich  neckt,  das  liebt  sich 

Still,  daB  sie  nicht  schauen  . . .  (Bulgarisch)  279 

Wenn  die  Miihl  auch  keinen  Stein  hat  (Ungarisch)  279 

Sonja  und  Wanja  (Russisch)  280 

Rosehll  (Danisch)  281 

Da  drobn  af  deni  Bergal  (Niederosterreichisch)  282 

Tinum,  tanum  (Slowakisch)  282 

Mads  Doss  (Danisch)  283 

Das  Meislein  (Ungarisch)  284 

Mei  Schatz  ischt  e  Schreiber  (Deutsch 

aus  Schwaben)  284 

Gliick  bei  Frauen  (Polnisch)  285 
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Seltsame  Freier 

Als  der  Kater  freien  ging  (Kroadsch)  286 

Hcuschreck,  Herr  Heuschreck  (Icalienisch)  286 

Die  Krote  hat  drei  Tochter  (Italienisch)  287 

Mister  Frosch  und  Mizzimaus  (Amerikanisch)  288 

Der  ungeheuerliche  Freier  (Deutsch  aus  Hessen)  289 

Die  Lady  und  das  Schwein  (Englisch)  290 

Mister  PunkineUo  (Englisch)  290 

Schwcr  enttdiischt 

Weint  mit  mir!  (Ungarisch)  291 

WeiBt  du  das?  (Ungarisch)  292 

Lied  eines  einsamen  Madchens  (Slowakisch)  293 

Wie  gleicht  dein  Haar  (Spanisch)  294 

Eihei,  cntepente  (Ungarisch)  295 

Die  Zitrone  (Spanisch)  296 

Geschieden  -  gemieden 

Wenn  ich  ein  Voglein  war  (Deutsch)  297 

Dreizehn  Falten  (Ungarisch)  297 

Molly  Mallowne  (Irisch)  298 

Romanze  von  der  schonen  Infantin  (Portugiesisch)  299 

Kehrst  du  jemals  heim  nach  Loch  Lomond? 

(Schottisch)  300 

Begrabene  Liebe  (Tschechisch  aus  Mahrcn)  301 

Abenamar  und  Galiana  (Spanisch)  302 

An  den  Siidwind  (Schottisch)  303 


BRAUT-   UND   HOCHZEITSLIEDER 


Vom  Werhen 

Nadelkissen,  Kutsche,  Gold  (Amerikanisch)  306 

Das  wahlerische  Madchen  (Polnisch)  307 

Brautvverbung  (Islandisch)  308 

Das  arme  Madchen  (Litauisch)  308 

Hor,  Teresina !  (ItaUenisch)  309 

Baumwoll-Augen-Joe  (Amerikanisch)  310 

Setz  dich  hierher,  o  Antonio!  (Portugiesisch)  310 

Vier  Ratsel  (Flamisch)  311 
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Kleiiie  Hochzcit  -  gro^e  Hochzeit 

Die  kleinc  Hochzcit  (Ungarisch)  312 

BetCelmanns  Hochzeit  (Dcutsch  aus  Schwaben)  313 

Roddy  und  Mary  (GaJisch)  313 

Ola  Glomstulens  Hochzeic  (Norwcgisch)  314 

fVenri  die  Ticre  Hochzcit  machcn 

Miickcnhochzeic  {Tschechisch  aus  Mahren)  315 

Floh  imd  Biene  (Englisch)  316 

Siebcn  Mcilcn  hinter  Warschau  {Polnisch)  317 

Grillenhochzeit  (Ungarisch)  318 

Vogelhochzcit  (Deutsch)  319 

Vicr  goldcne  Schwane  (LapplSindisch)  320 

Vetheitatet  und  unzujrieden 

Klage  einer  jimgen  Ehefrau  (Polnisch)  321 

Weil  mein  Schatz  ein  Schlucker  isc  (Deutsch)  321 

Ein  Wciblcin  hat  'ne  Mark  (Hollandisch)  322 

Schafs-Kadirein  (Hollandisch)  323 

Das  Pappclmaul  (Deutsch  aus  dem  Elsafi)  324 

Dcr  Bottcher  und  die  feinc  Frau  (Amerikanisch)  325 

Junggesellen-Weisheit  (Ungarisch)  326 

Neuigkdten  (Slowakisch)  326 

Vogelweisheitcn  (Amerikanisch)  327 


ULKLIEDER 


ScliSii  gelogen 

Liigen  konnen  fliegen  (Polnisch)  330 

Liigengeschichten  (Englisch)  331 

Ach,  ach  (Deutsch)  331 

Die  groSc  Miickc  (Ungaiisch)  332 

Tief  im  Meer  (Spanisch)  332 

Mager,  Ccigcr,  kiingt  dein  Lied  (Polnisch)  333 

Liigenlicd  (Dcutsch)  334 

Verkebrle  Welt 

Dunkcl  wars,  dcr  Mond  schicn  hcUe  (Deutsch)  336 

Verkehrte  Welt  (Deutsch)  337 

Nicht  wcit  her  (Deutsch)  338 


In  Schniitzelputzhausel  (Deutsch)  338 

Und  war  die  Wdt  aus  Loschpapier  (Englisch)  339 

Krumme  Sachen  -  Krumme  Leute 

Alles  aus  Gummi  (Deutsch)  340 

Warn  alle  Meere  eines  (Englisch)  340 

Krumme  Sachen  (Englisch)  341 

General  Mastchen  (Englisch)  342 

Burgermeister  Kiimmel  (Schwedisch)  342 

Konig  Arthurs  Pudding  (Enghsch)  343 

Holder  Engel  (Deutsch)  343 

Johannistag  (Griechisch)  344 

Reim  dich  oder  ich  firefi  dichl 

Reim  dich  oder  frefi  dich!  (Deutsch)  345 

Ich  ging  einmal  nach  Butzlabee  (Deutsch)  345 

Das  sind  so  Sachen  (Ungarisch)  346 

Zahlen  und  erzahlen  (Spanisch)  347 

Auf  dem  Berge  Sinai  (Deutsch)  348 

Wassermaus  und  Krote  (Deutsch)  348 


LIEDBR  FUR  UND   UBER  KINDER 


Mehrerki  Kinder 

Ein  Bubcnkopfchen  (Portugiesisch)  350 

Ein  Kind  (EngUsch)  350 

In  Frankreich  sind  die  Kinder  klug  (Irisch)  351 

Polly  und  Molly  (Enghsch)  351 

Jack  und  Jill  (Englisch)  352 

Madel  und  Knodel  (Ungarisch)  352 

Wunschlieder 

Ich  wollt,  ich  war  ein  Zuckerbaum  (Amerikanisch)  353 

Ware  ich  ein  Bachlein  (Ungarisch)  354 

Ach,  war  ich  doch  ein  Apfel  (Amerikanisch)  354 

Liedchen  aus  Holland 

Durch  zwei  (HoUandisch)  355 

Tantenkuchen  (HoUandisch)  355 

Fragen  (HoUandisch)  356 

WoUe  wickeln  (HoUandisch)  356 
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I 


Unter  Mutters  Regcnschimi  (HollindUch)  J57 

Sehr  traurig 

Waisenltinder  (Ungaiisch)  3j8 

Und  die  Blumcn  bliihn  im  Tale  (Schottisch)  358 

Das  hungcrndc  Kind  (Deutsch)  359 

KtirTe  Krankhcit  (Slowcnisch)  360 

Getcimtc  Grabspriidic  fiir  Kinder  (Deutsch  aus  Eschl- 

kamm,  fiayehschcr  Wald;  und  Deutsch  aus  Urach, 

Schwabische  Alb)  360 

Lauler  MiJchm 

Dcr  Soiuitagsrock  (Tschechisch  aus  Bohmeti)  361 

Lulu  (Amerikanisch)  362 

Daslahme  Madchen  (Spanbch)  363 

Das  A^dchen  im  Apfelbaum  (Griechisch)  363 

Jessie  (Schottisch)  364 

Die  Hentn  Buhen 

I  du  mein,  a  du  mcin  Hans  (Deutsch)  365 

Jonny  (Englisch)  366 

F^nzchcn  (Slowcnisch)  367 

Jantje  (HoUandisch)  368 

Fcantek  (Tschechisch  aus  Bohmen)  368 

Karlitschek  (Pokisch)  369 

Pctcrchen  (Englisch)  370 

Mclchcr  (Deutsch  aus  dcr  Scliweiz)  371 

Liigcnpcter  (Flamisch)  372 

Iwan  (Russisch)  373 

Das  siiBe  Kavaherchcn  (Franzosisch)  373 

Pohkinell  (Franzosisch)  374 


SCHLAF-   UND   ABENDLIEDER 

Am  Abend 

Abendglockcn  (Italicnisch)  376 

AbendiniGebirge(MazcdonischausIugoslawien)376 

At  Jer  Wiege 

Wiegenlied  (Deutsch)  377 

Wicgenhed  im  Freien  (Deutsch)  377 


Suscla  dusela  (HoUandisch)  378 

Ula  lula  leide  (Bulgarisch)  378 

Eine  weiBe  Hcnnc  (Franzosisch)  379 

Tief  im  Walde  (Danisch)  380 

Susc  Nanjc  (HoUandisch)  381 

Schlaflieder 

Schlaflied  fur  cin  Zappclkind  (Galisch)  382 

Schlaflied  fiir  cinen  klcinen  Grafen  (Schottisch)  383 

Mondkonigin  und  Sonnenkonig  (Italienisch)  383 

Rudrc,  Schiffcr!  (Sizilianisch)  384 

Lauter  nette  klcinc  Pferde  (Amerikanisch)  384 

Die  Maus  in  dcr  Uhr  (Englisch)  385 

Schlaflied  mit  Moral  (Kroatisch)  385 

Unterm  Mond,  dem  fcmen  (Franzosisch)  386 

Schlafe  cin,  mein  Briidcrlcin!  (Franzosisch)  386 

Nina  nana  moneletto  (Italienisch)  387 

Bruder  Jakob  (Franzosisch)  388 


Die  Holzstiche  schuf  Andreas  Brylka,  Hamburg,  der  audi 
den  Umschlag  und  den  Einband  entwarf.  Den  Satz  -  in 
der  Bembo-Antiqua  -  und  den  Druck  bcsorgte  die 
C.  H.  Bcck'sche  Buchdruckerei  in  Nordlingen.  Das  Papier 
lieferte  Scheufelen,  Oberlenningen.  Die  Bindearbeitcn 
f iihrten  die  Graphischen  Werkstatten  Kosel  in  Kempten  aus 


